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Abt.  L  — the  relation  of  ROMAN  CATHO- 
LICISM  AND  PROTESTANTISM  TO  THE  FINE 
ARTS. 

^  Beaux  Arts  en  ItaUe  au  point  de  vue  religeux :  Lettrea  icrites 
de  Bome^  Naples,  JPise,  Sfc,  et  suivies  d*un  Appendice  9ur 
VIeonoffraphie  de  Vlmmaeufee  Conception,  Far  Atn.  Coquerel, 
fils,  Paateur  Suffirap;ant  de  TEglise  K^formee  de  Paris.  JParis : 
JoSk  Gherbuliez,  Emteur,  10,  Rue  de  la  Monnaie.    1867. 

HoiuK  Catholics  have  always  boasted  that  their  religion  has 
been  muformlj  and  exclusively  favourable  to  the  growth  and 
deTelopment  of  the  Fine  ArtSi  and  have  stigmatized  Pro- 
testantism as  a  oold,  barbarous,  and  tasteless  religion,  because 
die  has  not  yet  been  able  to  furnish  as  long  and  as  eminent  a 
list  of  great  painters  and  sculptors  aa  that  which  graces  the 
l>nght  annals  of  Italian  Art  This  reproach  Protestants  have 
too  easily  received,  and  too  quietly  borne.  They  have  allowed 
titemselves  to  be  dazzled  by  an  imposing  list  of  great  names, 
without  inquiring  how  much  of  theu-  greatness  was  owing  to 
tleir  religion ;  thev  have  listened  to  the  instances  in  which  the 
Church  of  Some  nas,  undoubtedly,  aided  the  progress  of  the 
Rne  Arts,  without  thinking  of  those  in  which  she  has  dictated 
tHeir  direction,  and  crampea  their  energies.  If,  however,  they 
Toald  take  tiie  trouble  to  investigate,  instead  of  taking  for 
^'lQted  the  self-sufficient  assertions  of  their  antagonists,  they 
would  speedily  find  that  thev  are  far  too  sweeping  and  general, 
y^  that  mucn  prejudice  and  not  a  little  falsehood  are  mixed  up 
Q  the  allegations  so  triumphantly  advanced  and  so  confidently 
filled  upon.  We  might  refer  to  the  history  of  the  {)ast  for  a 
'^^Aitation  of  the  exclusive  claims  of  Rome.    We  might  cite 
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the  melancholy  fate  of  the  gifted  Torri^no  tortured  and  dying 
in  the  cells  of  the  Inquisition,  because,  in  just  indignation,  he 
had  shivered  a  beautiful  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  upon 
receiving  from  the  Duke  of  Arcos,  who  had  conunissioned  it, 
the  paltry  sum  of  thirty  ducats  in  maravedis.  We  might 
instance  Alonso  Cano,  the  Michael  Angelo  of  Spain,  narrowly- 
escaping  a  similar  fate  for  a  similar  offence.  We  might  point 
to  the  whole  history  of  Spanish  Art,  where  the  Roman  Ca^olic 
Church,  though  a  muninceat  patron,  was  also  a  rigid  and 
intolerant  censor;  laying  down  the  most  minute  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  the  painter,  prescribing  the  colour  and  dis- 
position of  draperies,  the  arrangement  of  hair,  the  position  of 
the  hands  and  feet,  and  innumerable  other  minute  particulars, 
any  departure  from  which  was  punished  as  a  crime  by  the 
Inquisition,  who  had  a  censor  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  these 
regulations,  —  an  office  which  was  once  held  by  the  learned 
Pachecho,  the  father-in-law  of  the  great  Velasquez.  Passing 
from  Spain  to  Italy,  we  might  refer  to  the  spoliation  of  the 
bronzes  of  the  Pantheon  by  Pope  Urban  VIII. ;  to  the  churches 
of  Naples  adorned  from  the  spoils  of  Greek  and  Roman  Art ; 
and  to  eight  years  of  the  glorious  life  of  Michael  Angelo, 
wasted  in  quarrying  marble  and  excavating  a  road  by  the 
command  of  Pope  Leo  X.  But  we  prefer  coming  to  more 
modem  days,  and  showing  that  the  infallible  Church  still 
continues  to  dictate  to  Art,  and  to  prescribe  rules  for  genius 

{*u8t  as  stringent  and  particular  as  in  the  days  of  the  quaint  and 
earned  Pacnecho.  In  1854,  Cardinal  Sterckx,  Archbishop  of 
Malines,  published  a  volume  bearing  the  title,  ''A  short 
dissertation  upon  the  manner  of  representing  by  painting  the 
mystery  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  very  holy  Virgin 
Mary."  In  1856,  the  Bishop  of  Bruges  published,  at  Brussels, 
a  work  entitled,  "  Iconography  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
of  the  very  holy  Virgin  Mary,  or  concerning  the  best  manner 
of  representing  that  mystery."  And  lastly,  a  Jesuit,  Father 
Cahier,  published,  in  the  journal  called  La  Voix  de  la 
Verite  a  third  work  upon  the  same  subject.  Of  these  three 
productions,  that  of  the  bishop  is  the  most  elaborate.  It 
prescribes  the  attitude  and  treatment  of  every  part  of  the 
subject, — the  feet,  the  hands,  the  face,  the  eyes,  tne  hair,  the 
number,  form,  and  colour  of  the  gannenta  But  this  is  not  all. 
In  September,  1856,  the  ^'  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Art,"  formed  under  the  auspices  and  sanction  of 
Pius  IX.,  held  its  first  meeting  at  Cologne.  His  Eminence  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Colc^e  and  two  bishops  directed  the 
deliberations.  The  inaugural  discourse  was  pronounced  by 
Mgr.  Baudri.     He  enlarged  upon  the  necessity  of  re-uniting 
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the  bonds  between  the  Fine  Arts  and  Reli^iony  of  which  they 
ought  to  be  the  expression,  and  of  resisting  the  deleterious 
influences  of  classical  Paganism,  and  concluded  in  the  following 
significant  terms : — 

"  The  unity  necessary  in  the  Arts  is,  that  the  form  may  be  worthy 
of  the  sacred  object  which  it  ought  to  express.  Always  confining 
iUelf  within  the  tmpassahle  limits  of  the  direction  of  the  Church,  and 
of  sound  tradition.  Liberty  then,  for  all  which,  within  these  limits^ 
constitutes  the  individuality  of  the  artist,  and  honour  to  the  tendencies 
which  the  Church  inspires  and  directs" 

A  liberty  this,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  prisoner  of 
Chillon  who  was  perfectly  free  to  march  in  all  directions  round 
the  pillar  to  which  he  was  fastened,  as  far  as  the  length  of  his 
chain  would  permit.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  a  Church  that 
arrogates  to  herself  the  exclusive  patronage  of  Art,  and 
vet  presumes  to  enslave  genius,  to  enchain  imagination,  and 
ehut  up  inspiration  within  the  narrow  limits  of  ecclesiastical 
tradition?  rfo  wonder  that  in  the  Italy  of  to-day,  we  find 
servile  copyists  instead  of  great  masters;  that  the  two  best 
ficolptors  m  Bome  are  foreigners  and  Protestants ;  and  that  the 
general  decadence  of  Art  in  the  Eternal  City  is  brilliantly 
contrasted  by  its  wonderful  progress  in  Great  ^Britain ;  where 
in  tabltoMx  de  genre,  portrait,  and  landscape,  the  achievements 
of  that  heretical  school,  are  equal  to  any  that  have  graced  the 
pahniest  days  of  Roman  Catholic  Art.  But,  it  may  be  said. 
It  has  been  admitted  for  ages  that  the  Church  of  Kome  has 
been  a  zealous  and  enlightened  patron  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and 
that  Protestantism  cannot  support  and  develope  them  in  an 
equal  degree.  To  this,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  replying 
in  the  words  of  St.  Cyprian,  ^*  Cansvetudo  sine  veritate  vetustas 
at  errcris;  "  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  learned 
and  elegant  volume  of  M.  Coquerel,  which  will  clearly  show 
how  much  error  really  exists  in  the  prevalent  and  fashionable 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  exclusively  favourable  influence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  upon  the  progress  and  development 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  also  that  Protestantism  may  yet  give 
them  a  nobler  impulse,  and  a  higher  development  than  they 
have  ever  yet  received. 

H.  Coquerel  considers  Italian  Art  as  exhibited  at  Naples, 
Rome,  and  Paris ;  takes  a  general  view  of  Italian  architecture, 
4Dd  ooDclades  by  a  very  interesting  appendix  on  the  icono- 
;rraphy  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  On  two  occasions  he 
?pent  a  considerable  time  in  Italy,  and  is  familiar  with  her 
4i^:uage,  history,  and  art.      His  volume  opens  at  Naples,  that 

cittd  "  where  Popery  is  more  triumphant  than  in 
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Bome  herself;  where  the  royal  family  and  the  ministers  of 
state  figure  in  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  and  where  even  the 
officers  and  Protestant  soldiers  of  the  Swiss  guard  are  compelled 
to  carry  tapers  in  processions,  and  to  adore  the  Host  on  their 
knees.  Here,  therefore,  if  anywhere,  in  this  city  so  especially 
Catholic,  the  Fine  Arts  ought  to  have  flourished  with  unrivalled 
splendour;  and  yet,  what  is  really  the  case?  The  Roman 
Catholics  of  Naples  have  despoiled  the  remains  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Art  to  embellish  their  churches,  and  one  may  behold 
in  a  Christian  temple  such  Pa^an  ornaments  as  the  Rape  of 
Proserpine,  and  a  Bacchanal ;  and,  in  the  Crypt  of  St  Januarius, 
the  sacred  and  sombre  chapel  where  repose  the  ashes  of  the 
patron  saint  of  Najdes,  may  still  be  seen,  amon^  the  Pagan 
bas-reliefs  which  decorate  the  walls,  the  Triumph  of  Venus, 
drawn  by  her  votaries  harnessed  to  her  car.  Thus  the  inspira- 
tion of  Romanism  has  led  the  Neapolitans  to  pillage  the 
beautiful  but  obscene  remains  of  ancient  Art,  and  to  desecrate 
with  their  spoils  the  interior  of  Christian  temples.  It  has  also 
led  them  to  destroy  the  beautiful  Gothic  churches  built  by  the 
Normans,  who  conquered  Naples  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
by  the  Angevin  dynasty  in  the  thirteenth,  by  transforming 
them  into  modem  Italian. 

"  In  truth,"  says  Mr.  Coquerel,  "  it  is  luxuiy,  the  love  of  disnlay, 
the  passion  for  brilliant  colours  and  colossal  proportions,  which  nave 
destroyed  Catholic  Art.  The  taste  which  reigns  here  is  Jesuitical. 
Look  at  their  principal  church,  the  Gietu  Nuovo.  It  is  not  very 
large,  but  the  pilasters  which  sustain  the  roof  are  enormous ;  the 
paintings  and  statues  are  more  gigantic  and  more  extravagant  than 
anywhere  else,  and  a  Saint  Philomena  in  wood  and  wax,  magnifi- 
cently dressed,  and  adorned  with  splendid  jewels,  is  placed  upon  the 
altar  in  a  glass  tomb.  All  this  appears  extremely  beautiful  and  in 
the  most  delicate  taste  to  the  greater  number  of  the  Neapolitans/' 

The  origin  of  this  saint,  as  related  by  M.  Coquerel,  is  very 
curious.  She  was  bom  of  a  philological  conjecture,  in  1802. 
A  skeleton  was  found  in  one  of  the  Roman  catacombs  under  a 
broken  stone,  on  which  were  distinguishable  the  olive  branch  and 
the  anchor,  ordinary  emblems  on  Christian  tombs,  and«  besides, 
two  arrows  and  a  javelin,  which  appeared  to  indicate  the  burial 
place  of  some  martyr.  These  symbols  were  accompanied  by  an 
mscription,  the  beginning  and  end  of  which  were  wanting, 
*'..•.  lumetia  pax  tecum  Jl  .  .  •  /'  It  was  impossible  to 
make  it  out ;  lumena  was  either  the  end  of  some  word,  or  an 
unknown  word,  fi  the  commencement  of  another  word.  At 
last,  a  clever  fellow  extricated  the  Romish  clergy  from  their 
difficulty.     He  wrote  the  inscrutable  inscription  in  a  circle,  and 
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then  joined  the  sjlhible  fi  to  the  truncated  word  hmena.  The 
whole,  thus  amu^ged,  signified,  **  Peace  to  thee,  Philomena !" — 
a  charming  name  for  a  saint,  meaning  *'  beloved.''  In  this  way 
the  saint  was  compounded  of  several  pieces ;  of  the  end  of  one 
word  and  the  begmning  of  another.  Pius  YII.  presented  the 
skeleton  of  this  new  saint  to  a  Neapolitan  prelate  who  was 
sent  to  compliment  him.  Soon  afterwards  a  priest  was  favoured 
with  a  vision,  in  which  the  saint  appeared  to  him,  and  informed 
him  that  she  had  suffered  martjraom  because,  having  made  a 
vow  of  celibacy,  she  refused  to  marry  the  emperor;  and  these 
interesting  historical  details  were  further  supplemented  by  an 
artist,  who  also  had  a  vision,  in  which  it  was  revealed  to  him 
that  the  name  of  the  emperor  was  Diocletian.  Thanks  to  the 
Jesuits,  Saint  Philomena  has  had  a  rapid  success;  she  has 
churches  in  Naples  and  several  in  Paris ;  and  thus,  in  this 
enlightened  nineteenth  century,  with  some  unknown  bdhes,  and 
sooEie  fragmentary  syllables,  they  have  created  a  name,  a  saint, 
a  complete  legend,  and  a  new  worship.  In  his  second  letter, 
M.  Coquerel  most  truly  points  out  that,  in  painting  as  well  as 
in  architecture,  Naples  has  most  signally  failed.  The  greatest 
masters  that  have  ever  wrought  within  her  walls  have  been 
foreigners,  and  her  school  presents  but  a  deplorable  and  dis- 
graceful history,  rich  in  acts  of  perfidy  and  revenge,  poor  in 
fenios,  but  fertile  in  presumptuous  and  successful  mediocrity. 
*he  national  reli^on  has  covered  two  or  three  hundred  churches 
with  pictures  without  creating  a  single  chef-tsTaBUvre,  The  little 
that  Naples  possesses  she  owes  to  strangers.  M.  Coquerel  thus 
eloquently  sums  up  his  views  of  Neapolitan  Art: — 

^  That  with  which  I  reproach  Neapolitan  Catholicism,  is  to  have 
made  itself  on  all  occasions  subsenrient  to  the  grossest  credulity,  in 
Bu^dng  itself  the  eager  accomplice  of  that  false,  puerile,  and 
eorrapted  taste.  These  imaginations  so  easily  impressed,  that 
nnpatieot  and  unreflecting  levity,  that  vulgar  passion  for  display, 
have  been  adopted  and  favoured  by  the  clergy  with  all  their  might. 
In  this  way.  Art  has  died  under  the  false  glare  of  luxury, — a  just  and 
natural  punishment ;  but  a  punishment  hard  to  bear  for  a  Church 
vhieh  calls  herself  the  mother  and  the  fountain  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
and  which  has  succeeded  in  making  the  world  believe  that  she  has 
merited  these  noble  titles.'* 

Several  eloquent  letters  are  devoted  to  Rome;  the  most 
important  of  which  treat  of  "  Modem  Art,**  the  "  Exigencies 
of  Art  and  of  Worship,"  *^  Christian  Antiquity  at  Rome,"  and 
"  Protestantism  at  Rome.'*  It  must  not  for  a  moment  be 
iiBi^iDed  that  M.  Coquerel  is  animated  by  any  feeling  of 
f«t>«fi^l  hatred  towards  the  Church  of  Rome ;  the  whole  spirit 
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"One  thbg  only,"  says  M.  GoqaeFel,  "  seems  in  xny  eyes  to  be 
benesth  the  subject,  and  that  is  the  head  of  Christ.  It  is,  indeed, 
admirably  painted,  which  was  most  difficult  to  effect ;  as  seen  in  firont 
from  below,  the  face  is  widened  and  foreshortened,  wbich  makes  it 
lose  something  of  its  nobleness.  These  difficulties  have  been  yan*> 
quished  with  consummate  art.  Howeyer,  the  expression,  although 
beariDg  the  impress  of  a  loving  majesty  and  a  glorious  sereni^, 
remains  fiir  below  what  it  ought  to  be.  To  me  this  is  the  only 
fault  in  the  picture-Hi  serious,  but,  I  believe,  inevitable  defect. 
Which  raises  the  important  question,  Does  there  exist  in  the  whole 
domain  of  Art  a  smgle  bead  of  Christ  which  fully  satisfies  the 
Christian  sentiment  P  '* 

^  In  the  third  letter  from  Rome  there  is  an  admirable  critic 
cism  of  the  celebrated  "  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament,*'  where  the 
whole  Koman  Catholic  system  of  theology  is  depicted  with 
unequalled  skill  and  grandeur.  The  following  remarks  are 
equally  true  and  curious : — 

"  It  represents  not  the  Bomish  Church,  but  the  Christian  dogma 
as  defin^  by  that  Church  in  the  vear  1500.  The  Christian  senti- 
nent,  the  Christian  life,  love,  and  duty,  the  meditations  and  the 
struggles  of  a  strict  conscience,  or  of  a  fervent  heart,  have  scarcely 
any  place  in  that  official  theology,  in  that  faith  of  outward  show. 
Nothmg  is  personal  or  heart&lt;  all  is  brilliant,  but  formal  and 
extenuiL  The  heavens  and  the  earth  are  only  a  magnificent  theatre 
where  Gk>d  and  the  Church  appear  before  the  painter  and  before  his 
admirers.  Christ  there,  is  but  a  king  of  heaven,  and  would  almost 
resemble  the  supreme  divinities  of  paganism,  the  bloody  marks  on 
his  hands  alone  recalling  the  crucified  one.  As  to  our  world,  no 
one  there  lifts  an  eye  towards  the  open  heaven  filled  with  beings 
Boperior  to  hamanit^.  It  is  towards  the  Host  that  every  regard  is 
tmed;  that  matenal  God,  that  Christ  physically  present,  is  the 
^e  Ood  and  the  true  Sariour  for  that  crowd  of  fathers,  popes, 
^hops,  and  faithful  servants  of  the  Church.^' 

M.  Coquerel  afterwards  contrasts  with  this  picture  of  formal, 
official  Christianity,  so  full  of  genius  and  marvellous  in  execution, 
the  equally  celebrated '' School  of  Athens,"  which  sprung  directly 
from  the  inspiration  of  Renaissance,  and  which  he  considers  a 
&r  superior  work  of  Art. 

An  amusing  account  is  given  of  a  public  consistory  at  Home, 
nid  of  the  capping  of  three  new  cardinals,  which  is  thus  elo- 
quently euoamed  up ; — 

''He  arranged  programme  is  as  ipedectlj  filled  up  as  it  can  |)os- 
vibly  be  with  a  great  deal  of  external  dignity  and  elegant  grarity. 
1q  general,  everything  ceremonial  is  performed  here  with  consmnmate 
>hintyy  with  an  exquisite  feeling  of  taste  and  propriety.  The  talent 
of  playing  a  part  well  appears  universal  at  Borne.    I  shall  recapitu- 
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late  the  impression  which  all  that  solemnity  prodaced  upon  me,  by 
saving,  that  these  pomfjs,  often  ridiculous  in  their  details,  are,  as  a 
whole,  magnificent  and  imposing.  It  is  not  Beligion ;  it  is  Art.  It 
is  a  satis&ction  given  to  a  people  greedy  of  spectacles.  It  is  an 
answer  to  the  famous  cry,  panem  et  circenses^  or  rather  it  is  an 
answer  to  the  second  of  these  demands ;  for  the  first,  in  consequence 
of  the  exorbitant  luxury,  has  become  somewhat  difficult  to  gratify. 
But  what  is  there  in  common  between  all  this  and  the  Gospel  P 
between  all  this  and  Jesus  of  Naeareth,  the  man  of  sorrows,  who 
had  not  where  to  lay  his  head  p  I  ask  in  vain.  I  have  seen  beneath 
the  vast  roof  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran  all  hung  with  red 
sUk  damask,  Pius  IX.  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  a  dozen  men  dad 
in  crimson;  his  cardinals  preceded  him,  their  long  purple  robes 
sweeping  the  marble  fioor.  His  noble-guard,  his  Swiss,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  bishops  and  priests  surrounded  him ;  and  he,  clothed  in 
ample  robes  of  white  silk,  a  golden  mitre  on  his  brow,  passed 
along  the  central  nave,  borne  to  his  throne  above  the  kneeling 
crowd,  whom  he  smiled  upon  and  blessed  with  with  a  gentle  and 
venerable  air.  But  what  seemed  to  me  infinitely  curious,  was  the 
occasion  and  the  object  of  this  majestic  and  tranquil  triumph,  pre- 
ferable assuredly  to  those  of  the  Koman  generals.  All  this  was 
done  in  honour  of  St.  John  Baptist,  the  rude  prophet  of  Bethabara, 
the  indomitable  martyr  of  Heroaias,  that  terrible  preacher,  nourished 
upon  wild  honey  and  locusts,  clothed  with  camel's  hair,  and  with  a 
girdle  of  skin  about  his  loins,  who  cried  in  the  desert,  '  O  gene- 
ration of  vipers,  who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come  P  • " 

M.  Coquerel  was  present  at  Rome  daring  the  illumination 
of  St.  Peter's,  and  he  gives  an  eloquent  description  of  its  mag- 
nificence, and  of  the  appearance  of  its  vast  interior  during  the 
fite  of  the  saint.  When  the  Pope  enters  the  church  he  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  splendid  cartkgt^  at  the  head  of  which  are  borne 
three  episcopal  mitres,  and  three  papal  tiaras,  which  (ae  our 
author  was  informed  by  a  priest)  are  intended  to  symbolize  that 
the  Pope  is  bishop  and  chief  of  three  churches ;  the  Church 
militant  upon  earth,  the  Church  purifying  in  pureatoiy,  and 
the  Churcn  triumphant  in  heaven.  On  inquirmg  now  a  man 
who  acknowledged  God  and  Christ,  and  who  pretended  to  have 
had  269  predecessors,  could  call  himself  chief  of  the  Church  in 
heaven,  he  learned  that  he  did  so  because  he  possessed  the  key 
of  it.  The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  the  able  and  interest- 
ing letter  in  which  M.  Coquerel  describes  the  ceremonies  of  the 
fite  of  St  Peter,  the  superstition  of  the  '*  Saniisdmo  Bambino,^ 
and  a  sermon  in  the  Coliseum  by  Father  Joseph,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  preachers  in  Rome : — 

^  There  are  three  Catholicisms :  that  of  external  pomp,  which  is 
only  vanity ;  that  of  superstition,  which  is  the  debasement  of  the 
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human  spirit ;  that  of  moral  and  religious  teaching  where  is  pre- 
8dr?ed  a  liying  spark  of  the  light  from  on  high,  which  is  the  soul 
that  jet  keeps  alive  that  vast  body  of  the  Bomish  Church  of  which 
one  ludf  is  already  struck  bj  ijie  chill  of  death,  and  the  other  bj  its 
corruption." 

One  of  tbe  most  important  letters  in  the  volume  before  us  is 
that  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  '^  Exigencies  of  Art 
and  of  Worship;"  and,  bb  the  principal  objects  of  the  work, 
and  the  peeuliar  views  of  the  author  are  there  clearly  expressed, 
we  need  make  no  apology  for  the  following  lengthy  quota- 
tion:^ 

''It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  ren- 
dered eminent  service  to  artists,  were  it  only  by  the  call  which  she 
has  made  upon  the  fertility  of  their  talent.  It  is  evident  that,  in  a 
purely  industrial  and  material  point  of  view,  in  what  is  commonly 
called  demand  and  consumption,  the  Bomish  worship  has  opened  up 
to  those  skilled  in  all  the  Fine  Arts  a  career  of  work,  of  profit,  and  of 
reputation.  We  doubt  not  that  this  may  often  be  to  the  detriment 
of  religion ;  but  it  is  not  that  which  we  wish  at  present  to  prove. 
We  think  that  it  is  to  the  great  damage  of  the  Arts  themselves,  and 
we  request  permission  to  insist  upon  this  point,  shortly  glanced  at 
in  our  previous  letters.  It  is  by  facts  and  proofs,  not  by  abstract 
reasonings,  that  we  shall  support  our  assertion.  And  that  assertion  is 
shortly  as  follows :  the  Catholic  religion  and  Art  have  opposite  interests ; 
conditions  of  existence  and  success,  which  are  irreconcileable.  That 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  one,  is  often  hurtful,  sometimes  fatal, 
to  the  other.  We  have  mentioned  some  pictures  of  Baphael,  of 
Giotto,  and  of  Fra  Angelico,  where  true  and  simple  religious  feeliiigs 
are  expressed  with  a  rare  elevation.  Other  names  might  be  added 
to  that  list.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  these  are  only  brilliant 
exceptions ;  and,  to  state  our  real  opinion,  in  spite  of  the  genius  of  the 
greatest  masters.  Catholic  painting,  far  from  serving  the  cause  of  piety, 
far  from  elevating  the  soul  to  things  above,  has  done  just  the  reverse. 
Art  has  only  given  to  fiEiith  a  gross  and  earthly  aliment;  it  has 
debased  the  ideal  and  materialized  heaven ;  it  has  compelled  believ- 
ing souls  to  live  in  those  lower  regions  which  are  neither  pure 
nor  bright.  Of  Christianity^  the  region  of  love,  of  holiness,  of 
amplicity,  and  of  peace,  it  has  formed  a  Catholicism  intolerant  and 
cruel,  sensual  and  luxurious.  But  if  artists  have  thus  badly  served 
the  Church,  has  the  Church  on  her  part  treated  them  any  better  P 
Not  only  has  tradition,  in  consecrating  certain  types,  in  stereotyping 
ineoneet  costumes  and  conventional  attitudes,  enchained  genius, 
fettered  spontaneity,  and  destroyed  independence; -but  one  feels 
too  often,  even  when  face  to  face  with  a  masterpiece,  that  what 
fpeaka  to  you  firom  that  animated  canvass,  is  not  the  living  emotion 
of  a  human  soul,  the  throbbing  heart  of  a  man  who  loves  and  adores, 
bat  the  thought  of  the  Church,  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  that  is  to 
mj^  m  eoUective  thought,  an  imposed  tmdition,  an  abstraction,  a 
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Sivenunent,  the  official  style  in  place  of  the  emotionB  of  the  beart. 
esidea,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  soiall  number  of  chosen  eouls, 
the  great  Catholic  painter  iny  in  general,  but  a  Pagan  in  his  actual 
life.    The  moat  licentioaa  manners  ,do  not  hinder  Eaphael  from 
giving  all  £he  conventional  puritj,  all  the  necessary  piety,  to  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin,  for  which  the  Fornarina  haa  sat  to  him  as  a 
model.    That  purity,  that  piety  is  a  costume  in  which  the  Church 
clothes  her  Madonnas,  ana  which  she  prescribes  to  her  artists ; 
— ^happy  imposture,  springing  from  a  Pagan  Art  and  the  service  of  a 
formalist  Christianity.     But  is  it  impossible  to  conceive  an  Art  more 
firee  and  true  P    Let  us  first  examine  the  subjects  which  the  Church 
ceases  not  to  prescribe  to  painters  and  sculptors.    A  great  number 
of  these  she  nas  stamped  with  a  deplorable  vassallage  by  dint  of 
everjTwhere  reproducing  them.    The  most  tragic  events,  the  most 
touching  histories  become  veritable  commonplaces,  of  which  one  is 
weary ;  we  look  at  without  seeing  them ;  we  turn  from  them  the 
weaned  attention  which  nothing  awakens.    That  most  mournful  of 
all  the  scenes  of  the  Gospel — the  Crucifixion,  has  it  not  lost  much  of 
its  moving  horror  by  being  constantly  represented  by  the  pencil  and 
the  chisel  ?    What  more  fatiguing  to  find  without  end  from  church 
to  church,  these  Annunciations,  almost  always  so  cold  and  conven* 
tional  ?    The  same  subjects  treated  according  to  fixed  rules,  have 
inevitably  made  Art  a  matter  of  routine,  and  have  rendered  invention 
useless,  almost  impossible,  and  sometimes  even  hazardous  for  the 
artist." 

M.  Coquerel  afterwards  adverts  to  the  monotony  of  many 
pictures  of  sacred  aabjects,  such  as  the  Madonna ;    to   the 
absurdity  of  others,  such  as  the  representations  of  the  dogma  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception ;  to  the  indecent,  cruel,  and  ridicu- 
lous nature  of  many  of  the  pictures  from  the  leeends  of  the 
aaints.    And  he  gives  examples  of  all  these,  showing  how  un* 
worthy  an  employment  the  Church  has  too  often  assigned  to 
the  rare  gifts  and  brilliant  genius  of   the  most  celebrated 
painters.     He  subsequently  refers  to  the  ancient  church  of 
ikax  Stefano  Rotondo  at  Rome,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered 
with  about  forty  puntings  by  Tempesta  and  Pomarancio,  all 
representing  scenes  of  martyrdom,  in  which  the  most  refined 
and  varied  cruelties  are  depicted  with  a  sickening  minuteness  of 
detail ;  and  he  then  demands,  and  with  reason :   Is  not  this  a 
debasement,  a  sullyiiu;  of  the  Arts,  to  employ  them  in  such  dis* 
guating,  such  harrowing  representations  ?    And  yet  this  is  the 
Art  prescribed  and  made  use  of  by  the  Romish  Church  for  her 
own  purposeSb    To  visit  her  sanctuaries,  to  study  the  nuurvels 
of  Art  with  which  they  are  enriched,  is  at  the  same  time  to 
graduate  as  an  executioner,  to  become  learned  in  every  species 
of  torture,  and  familiar  with  every  description  of  punishment 
possible  and  impossible ;  and  it  must  be  remembereo,  that  in  all 
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tbeee  scenes  of  martyrdom  the  fary  of  the  executioners,  and 
the  apparatus  of  torture,  are  necessarily  more  conspicuous  and 
iropressiTe,  because  more  easily  represented  by  painting,  than 
the  courage  and  constancy  of  the  victims.  What  then,  we  may 
ask,  must  inevitably  be  the  consequence  of  the  daily  contem- 
platioii  of  such  abominable  pictures  upon  the  development  of 
character,  and  the  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  of  a  people  ? 
Necessarily  the  production  of  a  hardness  of  heart,  an  mdiffer- 
ence  to  suffering,  and  a  love  of  cruelty. 

Oar  author  also  considers  the  question,  how  far  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  nude  figure  ought  to  be  allowed  in  pictures 
haD|(  up  in  churches  intended  for  Christian  worship ;  and  he 
partieularlv  refers  to  the  Sistine  Chapel,  with  its  unrivalled 
frescoes,  the  figures  of  which,  after  bein^  finished  by  Michel 
Angelo,  were  afterwards  clothed  by  Volterra  (who  thence 
acquired  the  name  of  Bracchettone,  or  the  Breeches-maker), 
and  by  Pozzi ;  and  he  thus  concludes  his  argument : — 

**  I  have  brought  forward  these  facts,  to  which  I  could  easily  add 

a  number  of  others  borrowed  from  various  churches  in  Borne  and 

Italy ;  but  the  example  of  this  single  chapel  is  sufficient ;  that  series 

of  connections  so  necessary  for  worship,  so  ever-to-be-regretted  by 

artists,  that  manifest  impossibility,  maugre  the  efforts  of  two  Popes, 

to  make  the  richest  sanctuary  of  painting  suitable  for  a  place  of 

worship,  are  proofs  of  the  fact  of  the  real  incompatibility  which  will 

always  exist  between  the  exigences  of  even  the  Boman  Catholic 

religion  and  those  of  Art.   That  with  which  we  reproach  the  Bomish 

Church  is,  the  having  tried  to  bring  about  an  impossible  alliance, 

and  while  so  doing,  inflicted  serious  injury  upon  the  Fine  Arts — even 

while  constantly  making  indecent  concessions  to  them.     We  do  not 

wish  to  dwell  upon  this  point,  which  we  might  prove  by  a  crowd  of 

dedaive  examples.     One  will  be  sufficient :  the  grand  central  portico 

of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's  is  of  bronze ;  modem  bas-reliefs,  taken 

from  the  history  of  the  apostle,  are  there  set  among  the  magnificent 

ancient  arabesques,  which  comprise  a  number  of  mythological  scenes : 

amidst  these,  at  the  height  of  the  eye  and  hand,  we  observe*the  story 

of  Gkwymede  and  that  of  Leda.    It  is  between  these  representations 

that  the  Pope  makes  his  solemn  entry  into  the  sanctuary  on  St. 

Peter's  Day,  and  at  Easter.     In  truth,  a  Chareh  so  intolerant  about 

her  dogmas  and  authority,  might  be  a  little  more  particular  with 

regard  to  morality  and  religion — might  send  that  mythology  into  a 

mnaeum,  and  purify  her  temples  from  Pagan  fables.'* 

Liet  us  now  examine  for  a  little  whether  the  Bomish  Church 
treats  the  finished  works  of  her  greatest  artists  in  the  way 
which  might  be  expected  from  a  church  which  boasts  of  her 
enlightened  and  exclusive  patronage  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  we 
•haU  speedily  find  that  nothing  is  more  fatal  to  a  picture  than 
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fOYemment,  the  official  style  in  place  of  the  emottonB  of  the  heart, 
besides,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  number  of  chosen  souls, 
the  great  Catholic  painter  in,  in  general,  but  a  Pagan  in  his  actual 
life.  The  most  licentious  manners  .do  not  hinder  Eaphael  from 
giving  all  the  conventional  purity,  all  the  necessary  piety,  to  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin,  for  which  the  Fornarina  has  sat  to  him  as  a 
model.  That  purity,  that  pietv  is  a  costume  in  which  the  Church 
clothes  her  Madonnas,  ana  wnich  she  prescribes  to  her  artists; 
— ^happy  imposture,  springing  from  a  Pagan  Art  and  the  service  of  a 
formalist  Christianity.  But  is  it  impossible  to  conceive  an  Art  more 
free  and  true  ?  Let  us  first  examine  the  subjects  which  the  Church 
ceases  not  to  prescribe  to  painters  and  sculptors.  A  great  number 
of  these  she  nas  stamped  with  a  deplorable  vassallage  by  dint  of 
everywhere  reproducing  them.  The  most  tragic  events,  the  most 
touching  histories  become  veritable  commonplaces,  of  which  one  is 
wear^ ;  we  look  at  without  seeing  them ;  we  turn  from  them  the 
weaned  attention  which  nothing  awakens.  That  most  mournful  of 
all  the  scenes  of  the  Gospel — the  Crucifixion,  has  it  not  lost  much  of 
its  moving  horror  by  beinff  constantly  represented  by  the  pencil  and 
the  chisel  ?  What  more  fatiguing  to  find  without  end  from  church 
to  church,  these  Annunciations,  flJmost  always  90  cold  and  conven* 
tional  ?  The  same  subjects  treated  according  to  fixed  rules,  have 
inevitably  made  Art  a  matter  of  routine,  and  have  rendered  invention 
useless,  almost  impossible^  and  sometimes  even  hazardous  for  the 
artist." 

M.  Coquerd  afterwards  adverts  to  the  monotonj  of  many 
pictures  of  sacred  subjects,  such  as  the  Madonna;    to   the 
absurdity  of  others,  such  as  the  representations  of  the  dogma  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception ;  to  the  indecent,  cruel,  and  ridioa- 
lous  natore  of  many  of  the  pictures  from  the  le^nds  of  the 
saints.     And  he  gives  examples  of  all  these,  showmg  how  un- 
worthy an  employment  the  Church  has  too  often  assigned  to 
the  rare  gifts  and  brilliant  genius  of   the  most  celebrsted 
painters.     He  subsequently  refers  to  the  ancient  church  of 
San  Stefimo  Rotondo  at  Rome,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered 
with  about  forty  paintings  by  Tempesta  and  Pomarancio,  all 
representing  scenes  of  martyrdom,  in  which  the  most  refined 
and  varied  cruelties  are  depicted  with  a  sickening  minuteness  of 
detail ;  and  he  then  demands,  and  with  reason :   Is  not  this  a 
debasement,  a  suliyiiu;  of  the  Arts,  to  employ  them  in  such  dis- 
gusting, such  harrowing  representations  ?    And  yet  this  is  the 
Art  prescribed  and  maoe  use  of  by  the  Bomish  Uhurch  for  her 
own  purpoeeSb     To  visit  her  sanctuaries,  to  study  the  marvels 
of  Art  with  which  they  are  enriched,  is  at  the  same  time  to 
graduate  as  an  executioner,  to  become  learned  in  every  si 
of  torture,  and  familiar  with  every  description  of  punishment 
possible  and  impossible ;  and  it  must  be  rememberec^  that  in  all 
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theee  scenes  of  martTrdom  the  fary  of  the  executioners,  and 
the  apparatus  of  torture,  are  neoessarilj  more  conspicuous  and 
impressive,  because  more  easily  represented  by  painting,  than 
the  courage  and  constancy  of  the  victims.  What  then,  we  may 
ask,  must  inevitably  be  the  consequence  of  the  daily  contem- 
plflticm  of  such  abominable  pictures  upon  the  development  of 
character,  and  the  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  of  a  people  ? 
Necessarily  the  production  of  a  hardness  of  heart,  an  indiffer- 
ence to  suffering,  and  a  love  of  cruelty. 

Our  author  also  considers  the  question,  how  far  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  nude  figure  ought  to  be  allowed  in  pictures 
hun^  up  in  churches  intended  for  Christian  worship ;  and  he 
partieularlv  refers  to  the  Sistine  Chapel,  with  its  unrivalled 
frescoes,  the  figures  of  which,  after  bein^  finished  by  Michel 
Aiigelo,  were  afterwards  clothed  by  Volterra  (who  thence 
acquired  the  name  of  Bracchettone,  or  the  Breeches-maker), 
and  by  Pozzi ;  and  he  thus  concludes  his  argument: — 

**  I  have  brought  forward  these  facts,  to  which  I  could  easily  add 
a  number  of  others  borrowed  from  various  churches  in  Borne  and 
Italy ;  but  the  example  of  this  single  chapel  is  sufficient ;  that  series 
of  corrections  so  necessary  for  worship,  so  ever-to-be-regretted  by 
artists,  that  manifest  impossibility,  maugre  the  efforts  of  two  Popes, 
to  make  the  richest  sanctuary  of  painting  suitable  for  a  place  of 
worship,  are  proofs  of  the  fact  of  the  real  incompatibility  which  will 
alwm^  exist  between  the  exigences  of  even  the  Soman  Catholic 
religion  and  those  of  Art.  That  with  which  we  reproach  the  Bomish 
ChYireh  is,  the  having  tried  to  bring  about  an  impossible  alliance, 
and  while  so  doing,  inflicted  serious  injury  upon  the  Fine  Arts— even 
while  constantly  making  indecent  concessions  to  them.  We  do  not 
wish  to  dwell  upon  this  point,  which  we  mieht  prove  by  a  crowd  of 
decssive  examples.  One  will  be  sufficient :  the  grand  central  portico 
of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's  is  of  bronze ;  modem  bas-reliefs,  taken 
from  the  history  of  the  apostle,  are  there  set  among  the  magnificent 
ancient  arabesques,  which  comprise  a  number  of  mythological  scenes : 
amidst  these,  at  the  height  of  the  eye  and  hand,  we  observe*the  story 
of  Ganymede  and  that  of  Leda.  It  is  between  these  representations 
that  the  Pope  makes  his  solemn  entry  into  the  sanctuary  on  St. 
Peter's  Day,  and  at  Easter.  In  truth,  a  Church  so  intolerant  about 
her  dogmas  and  authority,  might  be  a  little  more  particular  with 
regard  to  morality  and  religion — might  send  that  mythology  into  a 
moseum,  and  purify  her  temples  from  Pagan  fables.'* 

Liet  ns  now  examine  for  a  little  whether  the  Romish  Church 
treats  the  finished  works  of  her  greatest  artists  in  the  way 
which  might  be  expected  irom  a  church  which  boasts  of  her 
enlightened  and  exclusive  patronage  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  we 
shall  speedily  find  that  nothing  is  more  fatal  to  a  picture  than 
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to  become  an  object  of  adoratioiL  All  those  which  are  not 
protected  against  the  homage  of  their  votaries  by  being  placed 
in  a  museam,  are  speedily  damaged  or  destroyed  by  the 
exigences  of  .  worship.  Look  at  the  ^*  Last  Judgment "  of 
Michel  Angela  When  the  Pope  worships  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  tapers  are  lighted  before  it,  incense  ascends  in  douds, 
and  soon  the  lofty  building  is  filled  by  a  thick,  warm  yapour» 
which  adds  a  new  coating  of  smoke  to  those  which  have  for 
three  centuries  been  accumulating  upon  the  fresco.  Beneath 
such  an  ordeal,  in  a  given  time,  this  noble  efibrt  of  genius  must 
inevitably  be  destroyed,  and  thus  the  necessities  of  worship  in  a 
regular  and  systematic  manner  ruin  the  labours  of  the  artbt. 
Such  is  the  way  in  which  a  church  calling  herself  the  mother 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  treats  the  masterpiece  of  one  of  her  most  illus- 
trious sons.  Twice  she  has  intrusted  it  to  tlie  correction  of 
inferior  artists ;  at  regular  intervals  she  subjects  it  to  destruo- 
tive  fumigations;  and  she  has  erected  opposite  to  it  an  altar 
surmounted  by  a  canopy  of  red  velvet,  whose  glaring  hues 
entirely  destroy  the  effects  of  the  fresco.  Nor  is  this  grand 
work  of  Michel  Angelo  an  exception  ;  many  other  masterpieces 
of  Art  are  suffering  from  a  similar  course  of  treatment : — 

"The  Eomish  Church,"  says  M.  Coquerel,  "would  deny  it  in 
vain.  She  prescribes  to  artists  representations  of  subjects  often 
monotonous,  sometimes  impossible,  ridiculous,  or  repulsive,  and 
when  the  works  which  she  has  inspired  are  delivered  up  to  her,  she 
exposes  them  to  the  chances  of  certain  destruction  within  a  given 
period,  sacrifices  them  to  the  incompatible  requirements  of  Art  and 
worship,  and  subordinates  them  to  the  caprices  of  a  false  taste,  which 
charms  the  vulgar  eye." 

In  his  letter  upon  "Christian  Antiquity  at  Borne,"  M. 
Coquerel  makes  nie  following  excellent  remarks,  upon  the 
mutual  and  deplorable  effects  of  Paganism  and  Christianity 
when  brpught  into  contact,  during  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire  :— 

"  It  is  true  that  Boman  civilization  was  decaying  of  old  age ;  but 
upon  that  soil,  covered  with  such  mighty  debrti ;  enctunbered  with 
the  foundations  and  the  ruins  of  a  monarchy,  a  republic,  an  empire 
(already  frail  at  its  birth),  and,  finally,  of  polvtheism,  the  regene- 
rating river,  the  torrent  of  living  waters,  could  not  spread  itself 
out  without  becoming  defiled,  like  the  Tiber,  with  the  filth  of  Borne, 
and  without  rolling  along,  on  its  mighty  waves,  the  innumerable 
ruins  of  bygone  days.  Catholicism  is  nothing  else  than  this :  Paganism 
and  Christianity  interpenetrating  one  another.  In  the  final  struggle 
between  the  religions,  that  of  the  old  world  has  fallen,  like  the 
mystic  serpent ;  but  not  without  having  wounded  its  adversary,  and 
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baTisg  instilled  the  poison  into  all  his  veins.  It  could  not  well  be 
otherwise.  A  civilization,  so  glorious,  so  truly  great ;  a  mass  of 
facts  and  ideas,  so  profoundly  human,  does  not  suffer  itself  to  be 
swept  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth  in  a  single  day ;  but  re-acts 
for  a  long  time  against  its  very  conquerors.  Two  circumstances 
contribute  to  this  result.  The  Roman  spirit  has  always  been 
essentially  traditional  and  conservative,  by  superstition,  by  policy, 
and  by  instinct.  It  was  a  characteristic  trait  of  such  a  people 
to  make  a  sort  of  fusion  of  the  new  and  Christian  spirit  with  the 
aecalar  forms  of  polytheism.  It  was  at  Bome,  if  anywhere,  that 
such  a  restdt  micht  have  been  expected;  and  we  need  not  be 
astonished  to  read  on  one  side  of  the  obelisk,  in  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo,  that  it  was  brought  from  Egypt  by  the  'Pontifex  Masimus, 
CsMar  Augustus,  and  upon  the  opposite  face,  that  it  was  raised  to 
its  present  position  by  the  Pantifex  Maximua^  Sextua  Y." 

M*  Coquerel  proceeds  to  point  out,  at  considerable  length, 
how  the  influences  of  Paganism,  are  to  be  traced,  even  in  the 
frescoes  of  the  catacombs ;  where  Jesus  Christ  is  often  repre- 
sented converting  the  world,  under  the  symbol  of  Orpheus 
playing  on  the  lyre,  and  ravishing  wild  beasts,  rocks,  and  trees. 
Cbristianityy  introduced  into  the  heathen  world  by  converted 
Jews,  was  at  first  but  little  favourable  to  the  Fine  Arts.     The 
most  ancient  sepulchral  stones  bear  no  symbols,  but  often  the 
most  touching  inscriptions ;  the  Christian  idea  of  life  and  peace 
after  death  is  constantly  reproduced;    Christ  is    frequently 
deognated  merely  by  the  two  first  letters  of  his  name  in  Greek, 
and  sometimes  also  by  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and 
last  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet.     Still  later,  palms  appear 
engraven  upon  the  tombs,  as  emblems  of  the  victory  of  the 
Christian,  and  especially  of  the  martyr.     The  dove  with  the 
olive  branch,  also  appears,  as  a  token  of  safety.     And  the  fish 
des^nates  the  Christian,  according  to  the  saving  of  our  Saviour 
to  Ireter  and  Andrew, "  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men."    The 
anchor,  too,  is  another  common  symbol  of  the  Christian  hope. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  during  the  first  three  centuries, 
when  the  Christians  were  continual^  exposed  to  persecutions, 
torture,  and  martyrdom,  no  emblems  of  pain  or  terror  are  to  be 
seen  on  their  tombs ;  only  symbols  of  secnrity,  hope,  and  tri- 
nmpli,  as  the  anchor,  the  lyre,  and  the  crown  ;  as  if  the  faith  of 
these  early  warriors  of  the  church  militant  was  so  lively  and 
fisrvent,  so  capable  of  realizing  the  unseen,  of  grasping  the 
fature,  that  the  heavenly  glories  which  awaited  them  were 
unceasingly  present  to  their  view,  and  entirely  dwarfed  or  shut 
out  the  evils  and  sufferings  of  their  earthly  career. 

In  691,  a  council  of  the  church  dedareo,  that  for  the  future, 
Christ  ought  to  be  represented  under  the  similitude  of  a  man 
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as  the  most  suitable.  The  first  human  figure  met  with  in  the 
ancient  Christian  tombs  is  that  of  Jesus,  under  the  emblem  of 
the  good  shepherd.  On  these  the  Saviour  always  appears  as  a 
beardless  youns  man,  with  a  short  Roman  tunic,  bearing  upon 
his  shoulders  tne  lost  sheep.  At  other  times,  he  appears  as  a 
doctor,  surrounded  by  his  disciples,  always  in  a  6reco*Roman 
costume,  and  generally  without  a  beard.  When  Christian  Art 
begins  to  show  itself,  the  t^t  of  Paganism  is  immediately 
apparent ;  nothing  is  more  common  than  ta  aee  rivers,  moun- 
tains, towns,  day,  and  night,  represented  by  divinities.  The 
god  of  the  Jordan,  for  instance,  leaning  upon  an  urn,  assists 
at  the  baptism  of  Christ ;  and,  to  descend  to  more  modem  days, 
Dante,  Michel  Angelo,  Camoens — all  the  Middle  Age — ^mized 
up  without  scruple  the  dSbris  of  Pagan  mythology  with  the 
mysteries  of  Christianity. 

The  favourite  themes  of  traditional  Roman  Catholic  orthodoxy 
have  no  place  in  the  catacombs.  These  remote  witnesses  of  the 
early  Christian  faith  are  very  eurious  and  instructive.  The 
Gospel  scenes  which  are  there  engraven,  are  Christ  as  the  good 
shepherd,  and  Christ  teaching;  the  changing  of  the  water  into 
wine ;  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes ;  the  cures  of  the 
lame  and  blind ;  the  raising  of  Lazarus ;  and,  sometimes,  the 
adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the  entry  into  Jerusalem ;  that  is 
to  say,  an  asemblage  of  subjects  where  Christ  alone  gives  life, 
nourishment,  and  healing  to  the  souls  who  believe  in  him. 
Scenes  from  the  passion  and  death  of  our  Lord,  especially  the 
crucifixion,  are  never  found  before  the  eighth  century,  and 
the  reason  is  obvious :  those  whose  tastes  were  formed  by  the 
spirit  of  ancient  Art  could  not  take  pleasure  in  scenes  of  horror, 
and  desired  that  even  suffering  itself  should  appear  with  a  calm 
and  noble  aspect.  For  them  the  cross  was  enough ;  the  efiSgy 
of  the  Crucified  One  would  have  been  painful.  And  this  dis- 
tinction ought  especially  to  be  kept  in  view  between  the 
modem  church  and  that  of  the  earher  ages;  that  while  the 
former  has  specially  adored  the  body  of  Jesus  nailed  to  the 
cross,  the  latter  preferred  to  think  of  and  contemplate  him  as 
a  living'i Saviour.  Li  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity,  too, 
the  mother  of  our  Lord  is  never  depicted  except  as  a  completely 
secx>ndary  personage ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Virgin  and  the  infant  Jesus  were  never  represented  alone 
before  the  sixth  century.  The  portrait  of  our  Saviour  only 
occurs  twice  in  the  Roman  catacombs,  and  cannot  belong  to  the 
earliest  ages  of  Christian  art.  God  the  father  is  never  repre* 
sented  under  a  human  figure  in  the  catacombs ;  and  many  ages 
subsequently,  the  subject  was  treated  with  the  greatest  reserve, 
the  presence  of  the  Eternal  being  indicated  merely  by  a  himd 
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coming  oat  from  a  veil  of  clouds.  In  short,  the  tombs,  the 
paintings,  the  mosaics,  and  bas-reliefs  of  the  earlj  Christians, 
show  us  that  the  unhappy  idea  of  representing  God  in  a  work 
of  Art  is  a  modem  invention ;  that  the  traditional  figure  of  our 
Lord  was  rarely  depicted,  or  even  indicated ;  that  the  pre- 
eminence since  assigned  to  the  Virgin  was  absolutely  unknown; 
that  the  early  Christians  began  by  avoiding  images ;  and,  that 
when  they  were  had  recourse  to,  the  first  were  symbols  far 
more  tlum  actual  representations.  For  all  these  outrages 
agunst  good  taste,  for  all  these  melancholy  innovations  upon 
the  pure  faith  and  simple  worship  of  the  early  Christians,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  to  answer;  and  yet  she  pretends 
to  be  the  exclusive  patroness  of  Art,  and  the  most  munificent 
rewarder  of  genius. 

The  eighth  letter  of  M.  Coquerel  is  employed  in  considering 
**  Protestantism  at  Rome/' 

"  In  general,"  he  tells  us,  "the  official  position  of  the  Holy  See, 
with  regard  to  Protestantism,  is  an  affectation  of  ignorance.  It  is 
obliged  to  consent,  in  spite  of  itself,  that  the  Prussian  Embassy 
may  have  a  Protestant  chaplain ;  but  it  wishes  to  be  considered 
ignorant  of  his  existence ;  it  does  not  wish  to  recognise  him  under 
a  title  that  would  recall  his  pastoral  functions ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  for  him  to  be  named  attache  to  the  Embassy  by  the 
King  of  Prussia,  in  order  that  he  may  have  on  his  passport  a  laical, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  an  official  qualification.  Is  not  all  this  puerile  ? 
It  is  because  actual  Protestantism  is  presumed  to  have  no  existence ! 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  vanquished  in  the  past ;  and  one  may 
see,  at  Kome,  three  public  monuments  of  its  defeats:  in  the 
Vatican,  in  Santa  Maggiore,  and  in  the  church  of  the  Jesuits." 

M.  Coquerel  considers  tliat  the  brightest  era  of  Roman  Catholic 
Art  was  anterior  to  that  of  the  highest  artistic  excellence.  From 
Giotto  to  Perugino  comprises  the  palmiest  days  of  painting 
inspired  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  true  chiefs  of  that 
school  are  Giotto  and  the  Dominican  monk  Fra  Angelico.  But 
when  the  revival  of  letters  illuminated  the  world — when  that 
trio  of  mighty  TOniuses,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michel  Angelo, 
and  Raphael — all  three  at  the  same  time,  engineers,  architects, 
sculptors,  and  punters  of  the  first  class — the  Roman  Catholic 
school  no  longer  existed.  The  arts,  emancipated  from  their  fet- 
ters, shone  with  unrivalled  lustre,  which  they  owed  to  the  study 
of  antiquity,  and  to  that  new  impulse  of  the  human  spirit,  which 
had  for  its  most  glorious  and  fruitful  result,  the  Reformation. 
M.  Coquerel  denies  that  the  Romish  Church  has  ever  created 
a  great  artist ;  she  has  made  use  of  those  she  found,  and  if 
great  Popes,  like  Nicholas  V.  and  Leo  X.,  have  protected 
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tW  FNW  Arts  in  mU  their  splendour,  Pernini,  and  a  number  of 
^Nihor  inditH>jwnt  ttrtiata  have  experienced  no  less  support;  while 
fKt^  Church  has  often  permhted,  and  Bometimes  commanded, 
ihiNse  men  to  accommodate  to  their  own  false,  puerile,  and 
detestable  taste,  the  most  pure  and  elevated  remains  of  antiquity 
and  oi*  the  greatest  mastera 

A  beautiful  and  interesting  letter  is  written  by  M.  Coquerel 
from  Pisa,  that  ancient  capital,  noble  even  in  decay  —  that 
tomb  of  the  Middle  Ages — that  funeral  city  where  Catholic  Art, 
with  its  stiff  beauty  and  fervent  expression,  lies  buried  for  ever. 
The  walls  of  the  vast  galleries  which  surround  the  cemetery  of 
the  Campo  Santo,  are  consecrated  by  the  genius  of  Orcagna, 
from  whom  even  Raphael  and  Michel  Angelo  deigned  to  borrow, 
and  did  not  always  improve  upon  what  they  had  taken.  Curious 
and  interesting  is  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa ;  and  a  miracle  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  miniature,  her  church  of  Santa  Maria  deiia 
spina ;  and  her  museum,  one  of  the  most  perfect  collections  of 
pre*Raphaelite  art ;  but  all  these  pale  before  the  treasures  which 
the  Campo  Santo  presents  to  tne  student  of  the  history,  the 
religion,  and  the  Art  of  the  Middle  Ages.  There,  Orcagna  was 
charged  to  represent  the  four  ends  of  man,  Death,  Juagment, 
Heaven,  and  Hell ;  the  first  and  second  of  which  are  undoubtedly 
by  his  hand.  On  these  lofty  walls  we  may  yet  behold,  though 
sometimes  half  effaced  by  time,  the  whole  Middle  A<re, 
with  its  strange  manners,  barbarous  and  poetical,  shameless 
and  devout ;  its  knights  and  noble  ladies  in  the  costume  of  their 
time;  its  monks,  its  diablerie,  audits  miracles.  Here  is  M. 
Coquerel's  opinion  of  the  Campo  Santo : — 

"The  general  impression  which  we  receive  from  this  extensive 
museum  of  the  dead,  is  that  of  a  vast  and  sad  whole.  We  are  over- 
whelmed bj  a  feeling  of  unmeasured  greatness,  of  unquiet  multiplicit  v, 
of  efforts  without  result,  and  of  movement  without  effect.  Human 
life,  as  conceived  by  the  Middle  Age,  had  nothing  collective  about 
it.  The  popular  idea  of  our  times,  the  idea  of  solidarity,  of  proi;rt\*»si, 
of  a  general  development  in  which  all  ought  to  take  part,  of  a  fiituro 
amelioration  which  all  ought  to  strive  to  hasten,  was  unknown  to 
the  artists  of  the  Pisan  cemetery.  Every  one  for  himself  in  this  world, 
for  good  or  for  evil :  the  hermit  in  the  desert,  afterwards  in  heaven  ; 
the  voluptuary  in  his  pleasures,  afterwards  in  hell ;  responsibility 
nnlrnvd  to  a  sad  and  stem  law.  the  law  of  penitence  and  maceration  ; 
man  the  sinner,  destined  to  suffer,  and  only  appeajiin^  his  offended  God 
and  avoiding  eternal  punishment,  by  making  a  hell  of  this  world. 
Then*  is  no  trace  of  either  love  or  pror^re&s  in  this  popular  and  terriblo 
th»N>h>gy.  God  is  pitiless  ;  Jesus  Christ,  a  judi;e  not  implacable,  but 
offended  ;  and  the  difference  between  the  antjels  and  demons  ia 
only  that  between  the  policeman  who  seizes  the  criminal,  and  the 
executioner  who  tortures  him.     If  God  is  compassion,  if  Christi* 
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anit^  18  love,  if  moral  Baactification  is  the  end,  and  pardon  through 
Christ  the  means,  that  is  a  religion  entirely  different  from  what  we 
behold  in  Campo  Santo,  which  rather  resembles  Judaism,  except 
that  it  adds  to  it  the  complications  and  the  terrors  of  a  pitiless 
dogmatism." 

In  another  part  of  his  Pisan  letter^  M.  Coquerel  remarks:— 

"  Xothing,  in  our  opinion,  more  strongly  proves  the  religious 
superiority  of  the  painters  anterior  to  the  great  epoch  of  art,  than 
the  contrast  between  the  last  judgment  of  Orcagna  and  that  of 
Michel  Angelo.  The  former  is  much  more  Catholic,  more  Christian, 
more  pious;  he  also  rises  higher,  if  painting  is  only  a  language  intended 
to  speak  to  the  soul.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  less  touch- 
ing, much  more  pagan ;  but,  as  a  painter,  he  is  not  the  less  superior. 
New  proof  with  what  degree  of  truth  the  Church  of  Eome  boasts  of 
what  she  has  done  for  artists.  Those  whom  she  has  most  powerfully 
inspired  are  not  the  greatest.  The  Benaissance,  antiquity,  the  study 
of  nature,  have  produced  the  greatest  masters,  while  the  inspiration  of 
Catholidam  has  failed  to  do  so.  Orcagna  is  a  mistical  artist,  depictine" 
what  Le  believes;  Michel  Angelo,  a  gemus  exempt  from  all 
mysticism,  who,  in  the  treatment  of  a  given  subject,  diA)lays  a 
marvellous  skill,  an  incredible  power,  and  that  anatomical  science 
which  he  had  acquired  in  dissecting,  thanks  to  the  prior  of  the 
convent  of  San  Spirito." 

M.  Coquerel  was  delighted  with  the  freshness,  purity,  and 
fervour  of  the  works  of  Fra  Angelico ;  and  also  with  those  of 
Giotto,  whom  he  terms  the  most  biblical  of  all  Italian  painters ; 
and,  while  commenting  on  the  fervent  and  unaffected  piety  of 
the  monk  of  Flesole,  he  alludes  to'a  mawkish  modern  imitation 
in  a  note  which  we  are  tempted  to  translate : — 

**  Only,  it  is  precisely  when  one  has  witnessed  the  rare  elevation  of 
the  piety  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  one  feels  most  the  puerility  of 
PusejLsm,  which  believes  it  possible  to  resuscitate,  to  galvanize,  or,  in 
truth,  to  copy  such  things.  That  which  is  beautiful  and  striking  in 
Angelico,  is  the  spontaneity,  the  perfect  sincerity,  of  his  feelings  and 
beliefs ;  that  which  constitutes  his  merit  is,  that  he  belongs  to  his 
age  and  his  country.  Of  what  country  and  of  what  age  is  that  con- 
•  t<.'inptible  counteifeit,  that  medisval  imitation  which  they  have 
attempted  at  Oxford  P  " 

In  his  "  glance  over  Italian  architecture/'  M.  Coquerel  points 
out,  that  although  there  is  an  architecture  which  may  be  con- 
sidered peculiarly  Catholic,  its  masterpieces  are  not  to  be  found 
in  Italy,  but  in  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  E^land.  The 
cathedral  of  Milan  is  not  pure  Gothic.  Santa-Maria  della  Spina  at 
Pisa,  though  beautiful,  is  extremely  small;  at  Kome,  one  church 
ooly,  that  of  Santa-Maria  sopra  Minerva,  represents  the  true 

a.  8. — ^VOL.  lu.  c 
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Style  of  Catholic  architecture ;  and  almost  all  traces  of  Gothic 
Art  have  been  carefully  effitced  from  the  churches  of  Naples. 

**  What  then  (he  says)  is  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Italy  P 
An  innumerable  series  of  combinations,  in  general  unfortunate, 
where  the  round  arch  of  Eome  and  the  Oreek  triangle  alternate^ 
intermingle,  intersect  one  another,  almost  always  without  character 
and  without  taste ;  occasionally  some  of  the  elements  of  Gothic  art 
are  mixed  up  as  if  by  chance.  Nothing  in  the  world  can  be  colder 
in  a  religious  point  of  view,  and  we  never  feel  at  Borne  the  profound 
religious  impression  that  steals  over  us,  for  example,  under  the  long 
nave  of  the  church  of  St.  Ouen  at  Eouen.  Nothing,  as  art,  is  falser, 
more  distorted,  more  pitiful,  than  these  perpetual.fa9ade8  which  one 
encounters  at  Bome  in  all  the  streets,  and  often  the  interior  is  no 
better  than  the  exterior.  It  is  a  melange  of  vertical,  horizontal, 
oblique,  straight  and  curved  lines." 

Our  author  afterwards  proceeds  to  criticize  the  facade  of  St. 
Peter's ;  its  interior^  whose  vastness  unhappily  does  not  at  first 
strike  the  eye ;  and  the  fatal  change  of  M.  Angelo's  plan  of  a 
Greek  cross  into  a  Latin  one,  by  Carlo  Maderno,  at  the  command 
of  a  pope,  which  has  destroyed  the  effect  of  its  distinctive  and 

frincipal  feature,  the  stupendous  dome.  Some  other  celebrated 
talian  churches  are  subsequently  examined,  and  the  inability 
of  the  Italians  to  construct  the  spire  is  noticed ;  there  was  too 
much  paganism  in  the  fine  arts  of  Bome  to  permit  her  to  invent 
that  simple  Christian  symbol  arising  from  earth  to  Heaven,  like 
prayer  breathed  from  the  soul  to  God.  The  conclusion  arrived 
at  is,  that  Bome>  with  all  her  vast  resources,  with  the  treasures 
of  a  world  at  her  command,  has  failed  to  create  in  Italy  aa 
ecclesiastical  architecture  worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  to  civil, 
and  not  to  ecclesiastical  buildings  that  we  must  turn,  if  we  desire 
to  study  the  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Remus* 
sance  in  all  the  riches  of  its  development,  in  all  the  variety  of 
its  powers,  in  all  the  affluence  of  its  life  and  expansion.  la 
church  architecture,  as  in  painting  and  sculpture.  Art  subjected 
to  sacerdotal  tradition  constantly  failed ;  while,  in  civil  architecture, 
the  same  art  left  to  itself  has  achieved  signal  successes,  and  has 
even  turned  the  difficulties  it  encountered  into  occasions  for  new 
beauties  and  fresh  triumphs.  The  finest  buildings  in  the  great* 
cities  of  Italy  are  proofs  of  this.  At  Yerona  the  Porta  d£  Borsari, 
the  Piazza  (ki  Siffnori,  the  tombs  of  the  Delta  Scala ;  at  Padua 
the  Palazzo  delta  raffyume,  which  contiuns  the  largest  hall  in 
Italy,  adorned  with  astrological  emblems;  at  Bologna  the 
ancient  University ;  at  Sienna,  the  Patio^  and  the  Palace  of  the 
Communes ;  at  V  icenza,  the  two  colunms  marking  the  dominion 
of  Venice;  at  Florence  the  Loggia  di  Lanzi;  at  Genoa,  the 
ExchangeandtheBankof  St.  George;  at  Venice,  the  Palace  of  the 
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Doges,  with  its  superb  Porta  delta  Carta^  and  its  Giants'  Staircase^ 
connected  by  the  JBridge  of  Sighs  with  that  other  palace,  whose 
smiling  ft^ade  was  the  dwelling  of  the  principal  jailor,  while 
behind  along  the  Orfano  Canal,  stretched  the  prisons  from  which 
manj  a  captive  never  returned. 

In  the  conclnsioQ  of  his  work  M.  Coquerel  repeats  and 
enforces  what  he  has  been  previously  endeavouring  to  prove, 
and  also  glances  at  the  future  of  the  Fine  Arts.  He  states  that 
he  has  nowhere  asserted  that,  in  the  infancy  of  Art,  Catholicism, 
or  rather  the  Christian  elements  which  it  contained,  has  not 
sometimes  communicated  a  happy  inspiration  to  artists ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  has  affirmed  that  it  has  also  kept  them 
in  bondage  and  materially  impeded  their  progress.  Priest- 
craft, and  the  authority  of  tradition,  sadly  oppressed  the  Fine 
Arts  until  they  were  delivered  from  that  bondage  at  the  epoch 
of  the  RenaissMioeL  Indeed,  in  spite  of  the  important,  far 
too  important  part,  which  Catholicism  has  assigned  to  the 
fine  arts  in  her  worship,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Romish  Church  has  not  been  able  to  keep  them  at  their  true 
height  for  a  single  instant.  She  has  hastened  their  downfall  by 
a  triple  and  fatfu  influence ;-  by  always  more  and  more  material- 
izing religion,  which  is  the  fatal  defect  of  Catholicbm;  b^ 
seeking  the  colossal  and  the  unmeasured,,  instead  of  the  beauti- 
ful, which  is  the  malady  of  Boman  taste ;  by  sacrificing  Art  to 
luxury  and  show,  which  is  the  tactic  of  Jesuitism.* 

M.  Coquerel  afterwards  inquires,  how  it  happens  that  the 
masters  of  the  French  school  of  painting  have  not  equalled  the 
great  artists  of  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  in  originality, 
[K>wer,  or  fertility.  And  he  replies,  because  the  double  abso- 
lutism of  Catholicism  and  of  royalty  destroyed  in  France  the 
liberty  of  art  The  truly  national,  bold,  independent,  fertile 
^hool  of  French  art — a  school  in  the  highest  degree  ori^nal 
and  initiative— died  Huguenot  and  proscribed.  It  perished 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  Bastille,  with  Bernard  Palissy ;  in 
the  carnage  of  St.  Bartholomew,  with  Jean  Goujon,  and 
Goudimel;t  and  we  cannot  too  deeply  regret  the  untimely 

*  M.  Cocraerel  adopts  as  his  own  the  foQowing  remarks  of  a  celebrated 
(Titie :  *  Vrhilst  paiiitin|^  and  sculpture  are  subjected  to  sacerdotal 
luiliieaeM,  they  remain  m  iufaDcy,  and  consequently  inoomplete.  Art 
uulj  merits  the  name  when  philosophical  ideas  combine  themselves  with 
religious  habitudes.  In  Italy,  Dante  and  Petrarch  opened  the  path  along 
« lidi  Raphael  and  Michel  Angelo  proceeded.  But,  between  these  last 
v'eninaes,  there  appeared  a  man  essentially  a  philosopher,  who  mastered 
u4  dereloped  with  the  utmost  power  and  sagacity  all  the  resources  of 
vt.  That  man  was  Leonardo  da  YincL" — M.  Del6clu2e,  Journal  dt$ 
^^i<^25tb  Not.,  1856. 

t  Gottdimel  is  the  principal  author  of  the  melodies  of  the  French  Pro- 
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destruction  of  that  promising  and  brilliant  school.  To  these 
Protestant  artists  may  be  added  the  names  of  Jean  Cousin, 
painter  and  sculptor,  the  true  founder  of  the  national  school ; 
Androuet  Ducerceau,  the  architect  who  joined  the  Louvre 
to  the  Tyileries ;  Salomon  de  Brosse,  the  builder  of  the 
Luxembourg;  the  painters  and  engravers,  Sebastian  Bour* 
don,  Abraham  Bosse,  Petitot ;  and,  among  the  labourers  in  the 
industrial  arts.  Gobelin  and  Boule.  A  crowd  of  other  distin- 
guished artists  might  be  referred  to,  but,  says  M.  Coquerel : — 

"  Are  not  these  great  names  sufficient  to  prove  the  radical  falsity  of 
that  prejudice,  often  accepted  without  reply  by  Protestants  them- 
selves, that  Protestantism  is  essentially  hostile  to  the  fine  arts  ?  If 
that  were  the  fact,  it  would  condemn  our  church  and  our  faith; 
because  the  sentiment  of  art  is  a  sublime  gift  of  the  Creator,  one  of 
the  talents  which  he  has  given  us  to  be  made  use  of;  all  religion 
which  would  deny  the  beautiful,  or  forbid  the  love  and  the  study  of 
it,  would  mutilate  and  debase,  instead  of  entirely  regenerating  man. 
It  is  very  true  that  the  Puritans  proscribed,  with  Ignorant  and  iHiberal 
rigour,  most  of  the  forms  of  the  beautiful.  They  were  in  the  wrong, 
but  let  us  be  just  towards  them,  and  remember  that  imagination, 
banished  by  toem  from  all  the  realms  of  art,  except  a  single  one, 
strictly  cood&ned  within  the  field  of  poetry,  sought  out  the  beautiful 
under  that,  the  most  immaterial  of  all  its  forms,  and  found,  what  will 
always  be  awanting  to  the  genius  of  Prance,  an  epic  poem.  Milton 
is  our  Homer,  and  Italian  Catholicism,  in  spite  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto, 
has  nothing  comparable  to  what  Algarotti  terms  the  GHaamtesca 
gublimita  Miltoniana,  All  the  grandeur  of  Michel  Angelo,  with 
more  love,  more  faith,  more  purity,  is  to  be  found  in  Milton ;  and  his 
faults,  with  which  he  has  been  so  much  reproached,  cannot  be  weighed 
against  the  sublime  elevation,  and  the  incomparable  power  of  his 
genius.  The  double  poetry  of  Protestantism,  that  of  the  Bible  and 
that  of  personal  faith,  is  there  in  its  energy  and  splendour,  its  deep 
religion,  its  richness  of  colour  and  of  imagery.  Like  Milton  in 
England,  and  Luther  in  Germany,  the  illustrious  French  Protestants 
above-named  prove  the  fact  that  the  glories  of  the  imagination  are 
not  forbidden  to  us.  There  is  but  one  thing  more  1^  say.  We 
believe  it  clear  that  the  time  when  religious  art  was  merely  a  matter 
of  formality,  is  past,  never  to  return,  rainters,  sculptors,  architects, 
would  vou  wish  to  create  ?  which  is,  after  aU,  the  ultimate  object  of 
art.  Would  you  attain  to  a  sublime  originality  ?  Would  you  be 
fertile  and  powerful  P  Know  assuredly  that  we  only  express  with 
greatness,  that  which  we  think  or  feel  with  freedom.  Learn  that 
there  is  no  moral  resort  of  equal  power  with  that  to  be  found  in 
one's  own  mind,  no  vivacity  or  fresnness  of  imagination  comparable 
to  those  of  a  soul  at  once  independent  and  believing.    The  individual 

testant  Psalter.  At  Bome,  he  was  the  master  of  Palestrina,  and,  through 
that  illostrious  composer,  has  exercised  a  mighty  influence  upon  modem 
music. 
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spirituality,  the  free  faith,  the  frank,  spontaneous  pietj  of  the  Pro- 
%  >tant,  can  alone  open  to  jou  that  glorious  career.     There  only 
'r>-inui  the  sacred  fire ;  there  only  breathes  the  spirit  of  life ;  there 
Illy  ia  the  assured  conquest  of  the  future." 

We  haTe  thus  endeavoured,  at  considerable  length,  to  give 
K)me  idea  of  M.  Coquerel's  learned  and  interesting  volume.  He 
has  shown  himself  an  eloquent  writer^  as  well  as  a  bold  and 
original  thinker;  occasionally,  perhaps,  he  may  push  his  con- 
riusions  a  little  too  far,  and  venture  upon  assertions  somewhat 
t.x)  sweeping;  but,  in  the  main,  we  believe  him  to  be  thoroughly 
in  the  right,  and  we  hail  his  work  with  pleasure,  both  as 
a  vigorous  defence  of  Protestantism  against  an  undeserved 
reproach,  and  as  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
oi  the  Fine  Arts. 


Abt.  n.— the  life  and  weitings  of 

CHKYSOSTOM. 

1.  Chrytotiomif  8.  Joannis^  Opera  omnia  qua  extant^  vel  qua  ejus 

nomine  eireumferuntur^  ad  MSS.  codices  Qallieanos,  Vaticanos^ 
Anfflieanos,  Chrmanicanosque  ;  necnon  ad  Savilianam  et  M-ontO' 
niamam  editiones  castigtUaj  tnnumeris  aucta  ;  nova  interpretatione^ 
ubi  opus  eraij  prcefaHonibus^  monitis,  notis,  variis  lectionihus 
iUustrata  ;  nova  saneti  doctoris  vita^  appendicibus  onomastico,  et 
eopiosissimis  indieibus  loeupletata.  Or,  et  Lot,  Studio  D.  Bemardi 
de  Montfaucon,  Monachi  Ordinis  S.  Benedict!.  Editio  Parisina 
altera  aucta.    8to.  Tom.  XIII.    Parisiis :  1837. 

2.  Hisioire  de  Saint  Jean  Ohrysostome,  Areheveque  de  Constantinople^ 

Doeteur  de  VJEqlise :  sa  vie,  ses  CBuvres,  son  sUcle,  influence  de 
son  genie.  Par  M.  TAbb^  J.  B.  Bergier,  Missionnaire  de 
Beaupr6:    Paris:  1856. 

The  trooblea  which  attended  the  infancy  and  early  growth  of 
Christiaiiit^  gave  place  to  troubles  of  another,  and  scarcely 
)e2«  pemiciouB,  oraer  in  the  fourth  century.  By  means  of 
the  pressare  of  persecution  from  without,  and  the  consequent 
P'eater  cohesion  within,  the  church  grew  up  through  three 
centuries  of  trial  heavenward,  like  a  city  built  upon  a 
narrow  base,  to  which  story  after  story  is  added,  as  is 
Coleridge's  fine  figure.  But  when  it  had  conquered  its  freedom, 
and  was  at  liberty  to  expand  at  wiU,  it  shot  out  with  a  weakening 
effect  on  every  side»  like  a  primitive  town  encroaching  upon 
unoceapied  territory,  the  principle  of  disintegration  operatmg 
upon  ita  fortunes  and  principles  without  any  countervailing 
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check.  While,  therefore,  there  is  in  the  history  of  this  period 
no  little  to  thank  Heaven  for  in  the  disarmament  of  the  forces 
of  paganism,  in  the  recognition  of  the  social  status  of  the 
Christians,  and  in  the  very  general  diiliision  and  acceptance  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus  throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  there  are 
nevertheless  some  serious  drawbacks  to  be  taken  into  account. 
This  was  the  age  of  heresies.  The  mind,  flung  at  liberty  from 
the  conservative  influence  of  persecution  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other,  left  free  to  canvass  the  modifications  of  paganism 
of  all  sorts  and  shades,  no  few  of  which  had  by  this  time 
contrived  to  infuse  a  portion  of  their  vices  into  the  Christian 
system,  recklessly  pursued,  in  too  many  cases,  a  career  of 
heretical  pravity  and  superstition.  To  this  age  belonged  Arius 
and  Apollinaris,  and  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  and  Photinus,  and 
Macedonius,  and  Priscillian,  and  Audeus,  and  heretics  of 
inferior  name  besides,  while  the  Donatists,  the  Manicheans,  the 
Gnostics,  Euchites  and  the  CoUyridians  form  only  specimens 
of  the  mosaic  into  which  the  onity  of  Christian  doctrine  waa 
distributed.  Nor  were  these  multifarious  opinions  maintained 
with  the  unclouded  front  of  philosophy,  or  put  forth  with  the 
quiet  assertion  of  speculation.  The  many-headed  Cerberus  of 
ecclesiastical  disputation  barked  with  all  his  mouths,  and 
wounded  and  killed  wherever  he  could  fasten  his  teeth.  The 
persecution  unto  death  of  ecclesiastical  opponents  was  as  rife 
within  the  Church,  as  the  violence  and  oppression  of  heathen 
rulers  had  once  been  from  without.  Mercy,  which  could  weep 
over  a  broken  bone  or  an  untimely  grave,  was  bereft  of  its 
bowels  when  only  a  heretic  was  concerned— could  sentence  a 
recusant  in  the  early  morning  to  the  mines  or  the  scaffold,  and 
coolly  eat  its  breakfast  afterwards,  with  the  consciousness  of 
having  done  a  meritorious  action.  But  this  course  of  procedure 
has  not  been  confined  to  those  days ;  for  the  weapons  of  the 

Eersecutor  are  marked  by  a  strange  uniformity  of  temper,  and 
eep  that  temper  long.  To  crush  the  body  with  a  view  to  cure 
the  soul  is  not  merely  the  device  of  the  self-macerating  ascetic ; 
others  are  prepared  to  do  it  for  him,  should  he  be  unconcerned 
about  the  state  of  his  soul's  health.  Now,  to  persecution  from 
heretics  we  owe  one  half  of  John  Chrysostom's  history ;  his 
sufferiim  beings  at  the  same  time,  professedly  due  to  the  hereues 
ascribed  to  himself.  But  ere  we  enter  on  the  details  of  that 
history,  let  us  glance  at  the  scenes  amid  which  he  was  bom, 
where  his  character  was  formed,  and  that  perilous  celebrity  was 
obtained  which  advanced  him  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
dignity  in  New  Rome. 

^  Antioch  was  built  on  the  Orontes,  but  rather  on  the  south 
side  of  that  river  than  on  the  northj  which  only  boasted  an 
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iodgfuficant  suburb.  On  the  breast  of  hills  sloping  down  to  the 
stream,  and  in  the  intermediate  platn,  lay  widely  spread  the 
beautiful  city,  which  boasted  in  the  fourth  century  of  being 
only  third  to  Rome  and  Constantinople.  Three  leagues  in 
circuit,  with  a  population  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  it  must  have 
been  somewhat  larger  than  modem  Dublin,  while  in  the 
pieturesqneness  of  its  site,  the  rifted  ravines  that*  scarred  the 
surface  of  its  hills,  and  the  dark  mountain  torrents  that  divided 
its  streets,  it  must  have  far  surpassed  in  its  local  attractions  the 
el^^ant  capital  of  the  sister  island.  Thus  the  city  which  Seleucus 
buUt,  and  the  Syrian  kings  made  the  stronghold  of  their  power 
and  the  metropolis  of  their  splendour,  was  even  more  signalized 
by  the  endowments  of  nature  than  adorned  by  the  contrivances 
of  art.  Yet  these  latter  were  not  wanting.  Macedonians, 
Syrians,  and  Romans,  for  hundreds  of  years,  lavished  their 
resources  upon  its  embellishment  with  no  inadequate  success ; 
and  temple  and  shrine,  academy  and  portico,  theatre  and 
circus,  palace  and  basilica,  rose  in  all  quarters,  the  growth 
of  luxury,  the  ministers  of  pride,  to  attest  the  wealth  and 
skill  of  the  contrivers.  Of  the  excellence  of  their  architec- 
ture, proof  remains  to  this  day  in  the  massive  portions  of  the 
huge  encircling  waUs  and  towers  of  cut  stone,  which  have  defied 
the  efforts  of  time  and  incessant  warfare  for  two  thousand 
years  to  demolish,  to  which  we  must  add  the  shocks  of  repeated 
earthquakes,  which,  while  they  have  shattered  all  less  substantial 
works  to  ruin,  have  been  forced  to  spare  these  enormous  ram- 
parts. Power  had  its  home  here,  for  it  was  the  capital  of 
a  monarchy ;  commerce  its  mart,  for  it  was  the  highway  along 
which  passed  the  merchandise  of  the  East  and  West ;  science  its 
9cbo(d8,  for  philosophers  follow  rank  and  cultivation;  and 
luxury  its  hot-bed,  where  the  corruptions  of  Europe  and 
Asia  met,  and  from  their  conjunction  sprung  a  prodigal  out- 
growth of  vice  and  debaucherv,  such  as  neither  of  them  singly 
had  been  able  to  produce.  The  virtues  as  well  as  the  vices  of 
civilization  were  there,  but  the  vices  predominated  from  the 
character  of  the  soil  whence  they  issued. 

The  glory  of  the  city  within  the  walls  was  outshone  by  the 
Switxeriand  of  varied  beauty  without.  Let  us  take  our  stand  on 
that  western  hiU,  which  kingly  jealousy  has  fortified  with  especial 
care  as  the  citadel  of  the  place,  and  the  dernier  ressort  of  its 
defenders.  'With  that  gallant  centurion's  leave,  who  commands 
the  gates  to-day,  we  shall  mount  the  topmost  tower,,  and  take 
in  at  a  glance  the  panorama  of  splendour  around.  Not  iar 
distant  to  the  south  rises  Mount  Casius  in  solitary  grandeur, 
t  perfect  cone ;  more  south  and  east,  the  northern  term  of  the 
ruige ;  due  east,  along  the  upward  course  of  the  Orontes,  the 
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lake  backed  by  mountains  in  the  far  distance  and  in  fronts  while 
directly  under  the  walls,  stretches  that  extensive  plain  up  and 
down  the  river  which,  though  less  picturesque  than  the  bolder 
scenery  around,  like  the  Yega  of  Granada,  has  a  beauty  of  its  own 
in  its  rich  gardens,  vineyards  and  oliveyards,  flowers  and  fruit. 

Fringed  with  an  arboreal  vegetation  of  the  most  varied  and 
luxuriant  sort,  the  Orontes  takes  its  way  westward  to  the  sea,  in 
as  lordly  state  as  the  Jordan  with  its  palmy  swellings  to  its  bed 
in  the  Asphaltic  gulf.  During  this  brief  transit,  its  majestic 
bluffs  of  300  feet  high  may  compare  to  no  disadvantage  with ''  the 
castled  crag  of  Drachenfels,"  or  the  Bastei  of  Saxon  Schweitz. 
Often  and  often,  when  Antioch  was  the  metropolis  of  an 
empire,  and  not  as  now  the  echo  of  a  name,  must  those  bluffs 
have  rung  with  the  music  of  the  royal  galley,  as  one  after 
another  Antiochus  sought  relief  from  the  ennui  of  pleasure  on 
shore,  by  courting  it  on  the  stream, — to  pall  anywhere,  for  of 
all  earth's  vanities,  pleasure  is  the  most  evanescent.  Now, 
however,  tracing  the  course  of  the  river  by  occasional  gleams 
of  its  waters,  but  chiefly  by  its  bordering  myrtles,  the  .eye  of 
the  observer  at  last  rests  upon  that  object  which  alone  compen- 
sates for  lack  of  beauty  in  a  landscape,  which  is  in  itself,  in  all 
moods,  scenery  to  the  most  fastidious  eye, — the  glorious  sea, 
and  that  sea  of  all  seas  the  ancientest  and  best  known — the  blue 
Mediterranean,  about  as  distant  from  Antioch  as  Ostia  from 
Rome. 

But  is  there  no  intermediate  object  to  detain  the  eye? 
Whither  tends  that  merry-making  mob,  with  so  much  of  the 
gaiety  of  holiday,  and  somewhat  of  the  pomp  of  procession  ? 
What  mean  those  banners  and  canopies,  those  cymbals  and 
trumpets,  festal  robes,  and  incense,  and  song  ?  These  are  bound 
for  Daphne,  that  grove  in  the  distance,  where  the  rose  and  laurel 
vie  for  pre-eminence, — the  rose  by  its  flowers  and  fragance  com- 
pensating for  the  brevity  of  its  life,  the  laurel  by  the  perpetuity 
of  its  veraure  making  amends  for  its  lack  of  flowers.  And  other 
embowering  trees  and  shrubs  are  there,  fair  to  look  upon  and 
sweet  to  smell,  while  most  luxuriant  to  shelter  the  fainting 
frame  from  the  heat  of  day,  and  to  hide  questionable  license 
from  the  prying  eye  of  curiosity.  A  coarse  and  licentious 
worship  holds  its  revel  there  to-day ;  but  eyery  day  in  the  glades 
and  recesses  of  that  greenwood  is  in  this  respect  nearly  alike. 
The  votaries  of  Venus  and  Adonis  have  their  home  amid  those 
voluptuous  shades,  tempt  all  comers  with  soft  delights,  and 
blend  the  monstrous  materialism  of  the  Orient,  and  the  scarcely 
more  refined  imaginations  of  Greece,  into  an  unending  liturgy 
of  sensuality  and  sin.  The  scene  we  describe  might  Imve  been 
witnessed  any  day  down  to  the  date  of  Chrysostomj  for  our 
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chronicler  is  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  who  conld  not  have  written 
.oooner  than  a^d.  412.  Of  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the 
city  in  tbe  Middle  Ages,  when  the  alternate  conquest  of  Saracen 
and  Cmsadery  a  fair  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  information 
supplied  by  the  Gesta  Francarumy  that  it  contained  360  convents 
for  men  and  women,  besides  a  due  proportion  of  churches, 
while  its  patriarch  had  150  bishops  within  his  jurisdiction.  A 
grand,  {Hcturesqne,  and  potential  city  was  Antioch,  both  pagan 
and  Christian,  until  the  last  thousand  years.  As  the  Crescent 
grew,  Antioch  waned — ^the  history  without  an  exception  of  the 
entire  East,  once  so  populous  and  flourishing, — a  damning 
judgment  of  the  social  incapacity  of  JMohammedanism.  Its 
streets  are  now  silent  which  were  full  of  people,  its  temples 
demolished,  its  marts  forsaken,  its  inhabitants  poor  and  few, 
cooped  up  in  a  comer  of  what  was  once  the  queen-city  of 
Svria,  and  of  all  that  was  little  remains  but  the  beauty  of 
nature  to  testify  what  once  it  had  been. 

There,  in  the  most  thriving  days  of  its  prosperity,  and  in  the 
most  degenerate  of  its  moral  character,  did  Cnrysostom  labour 
Tear  after  year,  **a  workman"  that  needed  not  *^'to  be  ashamed," 
— we  speak  of  the  conscientiousness  of  his  labours,  not  of  the 
clearness  of  his  views, — according  to  his  light  dividing  *^the 
word  of  truth.'* 

•loHK,  sumaroed  Chbtsostom,  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman, 
his  father  having  been  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  Roman  army  in 
Syria.  Secundus,  when  commandant  of  the  cavalry  in  that 
region,  had  married  a  young  and  accomplished  wife,  Anihu8a» 
in  Antioch,  her  parentage  like  his  own,  being  Greek  or  Roman. 
What  is  more  important  is  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  parents 
were  Christian  soldiers  in  the  army  of  the  Cro^s,  enlisted  in  the 
Micraroental  host  of  heaven.  Although  the  dates  assigned  to 
the  birth  of  Chrysostom  range  between  A.D.  344  and  354,  we 
ire  disposed,  with  the  most  trustwoithy  writers,  to  adopt  the 
year  3M,  as  nearest  the  truth.  While  yet  an  infant  in  arms, 
his  gallant  father  died,  leaving  his  widowed  mother  burdened 
with  the  care  of  him  and  of  his  sister,  little  older  than  himself. 
Means  of  support  were  fortunately  not  wanting,  for  without 
trencfaing  upon  the  property  of  his  father  to  which  Chrysostom 
waa  heir,  us  mother  supported  in  fitting  style  her  orphan 
children  on  her  patrimonial  estate ;  nevertheless,  all  the  cares  of 
widowed  maternity  were  hers. 

Tbe  orphans  were  fortunate  in  their  mother,  singularly  so, 
yet  who  has  heard  of  Anthusa,  the  guardian  of  her  son's 
moralfl;,  the  steward  of  his  estate,  the  ''widow  indeed"  of  the 
paltant  Secondus,  the  Christian  parent  of  Chrysostom  ?  The 
worid  has  Vang  with  the  praises  of  Monica^  the  mother  of 
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Augustine,  yet  amongst  the  mothers  of  the  great  and  good 
must  we  not  omit  the  virtuous  and  prudent  trainer  of  one  of 
the  greatest  orators  in  the  world.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
some  two  or  three  considerations*  The  fame  of  Chrysostom 
himself  is  over-shadowed — at  least  has  been  so  up  to  a  recent 
date — by  the  denser,  loftier  laurels  of  Augustine.  Chrysostom 
was  a  great  preacher,  but  Augustine  an  eminent  theologian ;  the 
one  a  brilliant  speaker,  the  other  a  weighty  writer ;  Chrysos- 
torn  would,  therefore,  be  admired  as  an  expositor,  while  Augns* 
tine  would  be  appealed  to  as  an  authority.  The  church  of  the 
West,  moreover,  has  been  exclusively  dominant  over  Europe 
for  fifteen  hundred  years,  and  Africa  had  the  closest  connexion 
with  the  Western  cnurch,  bound  up  with  its  fortunes,  professing 
its  creed,  acknowledging  its  influence,  and  more  or  less  owninc; 
its  control  The  prominent  post,  therefore,  assigned  to  his 
mother  in  the  story  of  his  conversion  by  the  great  African 
divine,  would  naturally  spread  her  name  through  those  regions 
where  his  writings  were  popular,  and  render  her,  in  the  com* 
mon  imngination,  the  type  of  all  that  is  hallowed,  superior,  and 
successful  in  the  training  of  perverse  youth.  The  very  faults 
of  the  man,  the  confession  of  which  has  made  him  an  object  of 
such  enchaining  interest  among  all  persons  who  have  heard  his 
same,  have  likewise  contributed  to  the  celebrity  of  that  saintly 
woman,  who,  aided  by  the  grace  of  God,  successfully  oombato<I 
those  faults,  and  made  him  what  he  afterwards  became.  The 
Eastern  Patriarch,  who  wrote  in  Greek,  was  never  so  well- 
known  in  the  Liatin  churches — nor  consequently  his  mother; 
and,  known  by  misfortune,  he  never  could  become  so  interest- 
ing as  a  man  known  by  his  faults.  A  pauper  is  common-place 
in  comparison  with  a  criminal;  in  popular  appreciation  the 
usurper  is  ever  the  hero,  not  the  aegraded  monarch.  The 
comparative  blamelessness  of  Chrysostom's  life  at  all  periods 
militated  i^inst  his  obtaining  so  wide-spread  a  reputation 
as  Augustine,  whose  splendid  sins  were  in  harmony  with 
bis  otherwise  splendid  career.  Be  these  modes  of  accounting; 
for  the  fact  true  or  false,  the  fact  itself  is  undeniable 
that  Chrysostom*s  mothers  name  strikes  with  an  alien 
sound  on  most  ears,  while  Monica  is  as  familiar  as  Lois  and 
Eunice  in  almost  every  Christian  household.  Yet  was  Anthusa 
a  matron  possessed  of  every  Christian  virtue,  a  vessel  of 
election,  and  filled  with  the  grace  of  Crod.  Without  that 
gaudy  splendour  which  bespedcs  vanity  but  ministers  in  no 
degree  to  comfort,  she  supplied  her  son  with  an  equipage 
befitting  his  birth  and  station,  gave  him  the  best  education  the 
city  could  supply,  and  allowed  nothing  to  be  wanting  which 
could  develope  ois  talents,  and  fulfil  her  trust.    So  Vel^  on  the 
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Other  hmoii,  did  the  son  profit  b^  the  instructions  of  the 
rhetorician  Libanins,  a  pagan  philosopher  of  great  repute, 
that  when  the  question  of  a  successor  to  occupy  his  chair  was 
mocvted,  Libanius  is  reported  to  have  said  of  his  pupil, 
**  Clhrysostom  would  have  been  the  man  if  the  Christians  had 
not  got  hold  of  him.''  It  was  hj  a  refinement  in  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  the  apostate  Julian,  that  the  Christians  had  been 
debarred  at  this  time  from  supplying  the  higher  order  of 
instruction  in  Christian  schools.  The  policy  of  that  emperor 
waa  a  crafty  and  base  one,  and  succeeded  no  doubt,  in  some 
instttnces,  in  corrupting  and  apostatizing  the  educated  youth  of 
the  Christian  families.  Chrysostom  himself  was  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  unfriendly  influence,  and  might  have  fallen  into 
utter  worldliness,  open  vice,  or  confessed  paganism,  but  for  a 
salatary  association  with  some  pious  Christian  youth,  Theodore 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  Maximian  of  Seleucia,  and 
above  all  Basil  of  Baphanea,  whose  friendship  helped  to  fan  the 
flame  of  his  Christian  convictions.  On  his  being  called  to  the 
bar»  however,  when  about  twenty  years  of  ase,  and  mixing 
•omewhat  more  directly  with  the  world  and  its  distractions,  his 
heathen  education  interposed  but  an  imperfect  check  between 
his  temptations  and  his  weakness.  The  business  of  his  calling 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  theatre  led  him  into  a  temporary 
for^etfulness  of  the  counsels  of  his  friends  and  the  pious 
training  of  his  mother.  But  in  a  very  short  time  he  recovered 
himself.  Basil  regained  his  influence,  and  with  the  natural 
impolse  to  get  as  far  from  his  fallen  self  as  possible,  Chrysostom 
assumed  the  garb  and  profession  of  an  anchorite.  This  led, 
after  four  years  of  seclusion,  study,  and  discipline,  to  his  solemn 
reoepdon  of  the  rite  of  Christian  baptism  at  the  hands  of 
Meletios,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  his  induction  into  the  Order 
of  Lectors.  Conscientious  in  a  high  degree,  and  devoted  to 
that  sacred  calling  on  which,  in  its  lowest  grades,  he  had 
entered,  we  find  him  now  contriving  to  slip  the  sacerdotal  noose 
over  the  neck  of  his  friend  Basil,  by  a  device  which  we  scarcely 
know  how  to  characterize.  Scattered  as  the  officiating  clergy 
of  Antioch  were  from  their  flocks  by  the  persecution  of  Valens, 
the  neighbouring  bishops  determined  to  replace  them  by  the 
ordination  of  Basil  and  Chrysostom  in  their  stead.  But 
Chryaoatom  entertained  scruples  which  sprang  from  an  over- 
wfaelmiog  sense  of  his  unworthiness,  yet  allowed  all  the  while 
his  bosom  friend  to  suppose  that  they  should  both  receive  the 
rite  of  ordination  together.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
his  intention ;  he  himself  records  the  transaction  in  his  *^  De 
Sacerdotio,''  without  the  slightest  apology  for  his  disingenuous* 
neas,  or  even  the  seeming  suspicion  that  the  proceeding  was  on 
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any  account  censurable.  Nay,  the  Greek  father  goes  further 
than  this — he  involves  the  officiating  bishops  in  the  same 
charge  of  dissimulation,  for  he  expressly  says  that  Basil  was 
inveigled  into  their  midst  under  some  other  pretext  than  that 
of  consecration ;  that  when  he  discovered  the  ruse  he  exclained 
against  the  violence  that  was  attempted  to  be  done  him ;  and 
that  his  opposition  was  finally  overcome  by  some  one  crying 
out,  that  if  ne  waited  for  Chrysostom,  his  friend,  to  encourage 
him  to  submission,  that  friend  of  his  had  already  bowed  his 
head  beneath  the  hand  of  the  consecrating  bishop,  and  was  a 
priest  of  God.  When  good  men  did  such  things  as  these,  and 
counted  them  religion,  we  may  well  hesitate  to  receive  a  fourth- 
century  Christianity  as  the  most  correct  interpretation  of  the 
sacred  records  and  most  vital  apprehension  of  the  mind  of 
Christ.  Those  who  would  see  the  transaction  described  will 
find  it  in  the  *'  Treatise  on  the  Priesthood  "  (book  i.  chap.  3). 

Chrysostom  was  now  twenty-seven  years  of  age :  bis  mother, 
the  admirable  Anthusa,  was  dead,  and  with  her  died  his  chief 
attraction  to  Antioch,  and  the  only  hindrance  which  lay  in  the 
way  of  his  adopting  the  seclusion  of  the  monastic  life.  His  own 
personal  views  of  religion  decidedly  leant  towards  retirement, 
and  these  received  confirmation  from  the  troubles  of  the  times. 
The  Arian  heresy  was  in  the  ascendant  throughout  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  wrought  wrong  upon  the  orthodox  in  Antioch  with 
especial  virulence.  Short  as  his  life  had  been  up  to  this  period, 
Chrysostom  had,  nevertheless,  seen  strange  changes  in  the  reli- 
gious polity  of  the  successive  emperors,  and  almost  every  change 
was  evil.  Had  these  civil  rulers  but  confined  themselves  to 
their  own  province — ^the  civil  government  of  the  state ;  extend- 
ing their  protecting  arm  alike  over  Jew,  pagan,  and  Christian ; 
and  where  professing  Christianity  themselves,  lending  it  rather 
the  weight  of  their  moral  influence  than  the  patronage  of  their 
position — at  the  least  refraining  from  the  persecution  of  all 
those  who  did  not  profess  its  creed — it  had  been  well.  But, 
mistaking  their  function,  Constans,  a  declared  Arian,  emperor 
at  the  time  of  Chrysostom's  birth,  pursued  the  orthodox  with 
his  displeasure;  Julian,  apostate  from  Christianity,  favoured 
the  pagans;  Jovian,  indeed,  gave  the  churches  a  brief  interval 
of  rest;  but  Valentinian  and  Yalens  were  now  ravaging  their 
borders  with  utmost  fury,  and  breathing  out  threatenings  and 
slaughter  against  the  saints.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
under  such  circumstances  Chrysostom  should  virtually  cry, 
**  Oh,  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove,  for  then  would  I  fly  away, 
and  be  at  rest"  He  acted  in  strict  accordance  with  such  an 
aspiration,  and  withdrew  to  the  solitude  of  the  mountains,  con- 
sulting his  own  safety,  and  the  salvation  of  his  soul.    Partly 
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from  8lre68  of  circumstances,  and  partly  from  superstition,  there 
was  early  in  the  history  of  the  Church  a  very  remarkable 
development  on  the  side  of  monasticism,  but  not  in  the  earliest 
arft^  that  of  our  Lord  himself,  and  of  his  apostles.  The  system 
of  religious  seclusion  was  not  that  of  the  immediate  followers  of 
Christ,  for  they  were  the  apostles  of  the  city  and  the  synagogue, 
of  the  sea-shore  and  the  highway-side,  of  the  market-place  and 
of  Mars'  Hill.  They  were  the  salt  of  the  earth,  to  be  diffused ; 
the  light  of  the  world,  to  be  disclosed;  and  they  understood 
their  mission.  But  unhealthy  hypochondriasro,  nursed  by  the 
climate  and  fed  by  superstition,  for  it  was  nothing  new  either  to 
Judaism  or  the  Chriental  paganism,  soon  shrank  from  ^^  the  clash, 
the  hum,  the  shock  of  men,"  and  consigned  itself  to  a  living 
tomb  in  the  desert.  Men  resigned  their  higher  function — that 
of  being  ambassadors  of  heaven — to  others,  for  the  more  narrow 
and  selfish  office  of  working  out  their  own  salvation.  They 
thus  became  apostles  of  the  crag,  the  cavern,  the  torrent,  and 
the  forest,  peopling  the  wild  with  inhabitants,  and  vocalizing  the 
{iilenoe  with  prayer,  but  left  human  nature  uncared  for,  or  only 
benefited  by  distant  intercessions. 

Yet  were  many  of  these  "  the  excellent  of  the  earth,"  mis- 
taken but  sincere,  of  willing  spirit  but  infirm  of  flesh.  The  case 
of  Cbrysostom  is  one  in  point.  He  then,  as  ever,  had  but  one 
chief  inquiry  to  make,  ^'  Lord  I  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  " 
and  his  life  and  spirit,  whatever  the  tortuosities  of  either,  had 
hut  the  single  aim — to  answer  it  aright.  He  certainly  thought 
himself  acting  in  obedience  to  that  will,  when  escaping  from 
Antioch,  then  under  the  heel  of  the  persecuting  despot,  Yalens, 
be  threw  himself  into  one  of  the  three  hundred  monasteries 
which  at  that  period  had  their  existence  in  the  mountains  of 
Antioch  and  Syria.  His  object  was  seclusion  and  safety,  not 
i:lleoe88  and  repose.  To  the  most  austere  practices — ^among 
which  we  may  name  the  absurd  one  of  preventing  sleep  by 
pulling  himself  up  out  of  bed  by  means  of  a  rope  suspended 
uver  his  head,  every  time  he  found  himself  dropping  into 
clumber — he  added  the  diligent  study  of  the  Holy  Books  under 
inch  able  teachers  as  Diodorus,  Bishop  of  Tarsus,  and  Carterus, 
whom  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  eulogizes  as  a  master  of  divine 


At  the  instance  of  his  fellow-cenobites,  who  looked  upon  him 
with  admiration  as  a  man  apart,  he  wrote  one  of  his  treatises, 
itter  a  two  years'  residence  among  them,  namely,  that  upon 
•  Companction,"  taking  for  his  text  our  Saviour's  words,  "  Woe 
'into  you  that  laugh  now;  for  ye  shall  mourn  and  weep!" 
nia  work,  in  two  parts,  was  highly  valued  and  commended ;  but 
le  Booa  had  occasion  to  use  his  pen  in  a  case  of  greater 
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emergency,  and  of  more  painful  complexion.  A  young  monk 
and  early  friend  of  his,  grew  weary  of  his  life  of  solitude,  violated 
his  monastic  vows,  and,  after  indulging  in  open  debauchery, 
married  a  person  of  no  repute,  called  Hermione.  To  this 
Tbeodorus,  Chrysostom  addressed  a  series  of  letters,  of  which 
only  two  have  survived  to  our  day,  and  these  breathe  the  very 
fire  of  religious  fervour,  and  the  soul  of  pathos  and  affection. 
In  no  productions  of  the  great  orator's  pen  do  his  moral  qualities 
appear  to  greater  advantage.  Though  the  effect  of  these  touch- 
ing eilusions  did  not  appear  at  first,  they  told  upon  the  mind 
and  heart  of  Theodorus,  and  led  him  ere  long  to  re-embrace  the 
service  of  God  in  the  priesthood.  At  the  close  of  some  years, 
he  became  Bishop  of  Mopsuestia — led  an  edifying  life,  and  died 
a  Christian  death,  but  was  unikvonnibiy  known  ■■  holdiiig  the 
heresy  of  two  persons  in  Christ.  He  died  in  a.d.  428,  and  his 
writings  were  condemned  in  the  fifth  general  council  held  in 
Constantinople,  A.D.  553. 

The  next  service  of  the  same  kind  to  which  Chrysostom  was 
called  was  the  defence  of  the  monastic  institution  itself.  How- 
ever highly  the  monks  may  have  thought  of  it,  their  loftv  self- 
appreciation  was  not  shared  by  three  very  numeroas  classes: 
one,  the  haughty  and  adverse  oflScials  of  the  government;  the 
second,  the  Arian  party,  in  all  its  ramifications  and  connexions ; 
the  third,  a  large  Dody  of  the  orthodox  themselves,  who  could 
not  recognise  the  utility  of  an  unmanly  seclusion  from  the  cares 
and  conflicts  of  life  on  the  part  of  their  brethren.  To  all  these 
Chrysostom  addressed  his  treatise  in  three  parts,  as  ^The 
Opponents  of  Monastic  Life.**  Part  L  is  oirected  against 
opposition  to  the  monastic  life  in  general.  Part  II.  condemns 
the  pagan  parent  who  refuses  to  sanction  his  child  who  wished 
to  make  a  profession.  Part  IIL  bespeaks  the  favour  of  Chris- 
tian parents  to  the  institution.  This  general  characterization  b 
all  we  feel  incumbent  unon  us  to  furnish  of  his  essay,  beyond 
the  quotation  from  St.  Matthew  in  favour  of  voluntary  poverty, 
as  the  quotation  is  made  by  the  Abb^  Bergier  in  his  life  of 
Chrysostom.  The  citation  is  represented  as  the  words  of  our 
Saviour,  '*  Happy  the  volunUxry  poar^  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  theirs.**  After  an  attempt  at  leadling  the  life  of  a  solitary  in 
a  dreary  cavern,  which  issued  in  the  injury  of  his  healthf 
Chrysostom  found  himself  obliged  to  return  to  public  life  in 
Antioch. 

The  persecutor,  Yalens,  perished  in  an  engagement  with 
the  Huns  and  Vandals,  ana  Gratian,  his  nephew,  who  had 
succeeded  him,  gave  peace  to  the  lon^» suffering  Church. 
The  orthodox  party  were  restored  to  their  sees,  and  Theodo- 
aiua,  who  was  fnendlj  to  themj  associated  in  the  empire  with 
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Chrysostom,  at  his  return  to  Antioch,  found  the 
exiled  Meletins  in  possession  of  his  diocese^  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  order  of  the  diaconate  by  that  venerable  bishop 
in  A.i>.  381.  Along  with  the  instruction  of  the  catechumens, 
to  which  he  now  devoted  himself  with  a  burning  zeal,  he  com- 
pleted at  this  period  his  work  on  the  ^*  Priesthood/'  his  '^  His- 
tory of  St.  Babylas,"  and  his  work  against  the  ^^  Clergy  residing 
in  the  same  house  with  women."  This  also  is  the  period  of 
the  composition  of  his  treatise  on  *' Providence,"  in  three 
books,  addressed  to  the  afflicted  Stagyras.  At  the  close  of  five 
veara,  namely,  in  386,  Chrysostom  was  ordained  a  priest  by 
Flavian,  the  successor  of  Meletius.  Next  dav,  from  the  tribune 
of  the  cliurch,  he  preached  his  first  sermon,  in  which  strangely 
enough  he  says,  that  from  humility  he  will  not  speak  in  it  of 
the  perfections  of  God,  but  turns  it  into  a  eulogium  of  Flavian, 
his  servant.  This  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  course  of  diligent 
preaching,  which  he  pursued  for  twelve  years,  delivering  a  ser- 
noon  every  day  in  Lent,  and  preaching  two  or  three  times  a 
week  at  other  periods  of  the  year.  As  in  the  population  of 
Antioch  were  pagans,  Jews,  Arians,  and  undevout  believers, 
he  addressed  himself  in  turns  to  these  several  classes.  With  a 
view  to  the  conversion  of  the  pagans,  he  passed  in  review  the 
absurd  fables  and  innumerable  follies  of  the  heathen  mythology ; 
unveiled  its  ridiculous  tenets,  its  profound  immorality,  its 
bmtaliziog  principles,  together  with  the  cruelties  and  infamies 
of  it8  social  life,  consecrated  by  the  example  of  its  heroes  and 
gods ;  to  all  this  he  opposed  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  the  sublimity  of  its  doctrines,  the  pureness  of 
its  morality,  the  miracles  which  attested  its  divinity,  the  charity 
of  its  saints,  the  courage  of  its  martyrs,  the  accomplishment  of 
its  prophecies,  and  the  other  evidences  of  its  heavenly  origin. 

Of  the  Jews,  there,  were  many  in  this  city  which  bordered  so 
closely  on  Palestine,  and  which  was  so  devoted  to  that  life  of 
merchandise  in  which  the  Jews  have  ever  excelled.  Judaizing 
Chriatians,  too,  laboured  there,  true  to  their  character  in  Apos- 
tolic times  (Acts  xv.);  who  continued  to  frequent  the  syna- 
gogues, observe  the  new  moons  and  the  feast  of  trumpets,  and 
with  special  solemnity  the  three  grand  festivals  of  Passover, 
Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles.  Against  this  union  of  Jewish  and 
Christian  observances,  Chrysostom  launched  his  most  unmeasured 
denunciations,  calling  the  synagogues  temples  of  Satan,  and 
threatening  with  the  loss  of  their  souls  all  those  who  frequented 
them.    Homily  upon  homily  the  preacher  devoted  to  this  theme. 

In  the  fourth  century  the  heresies  of  Sabellius,  Eunomius, 
Arias,  the  Tritheists,  and  the  Anomeans,  were  rife  on  every 
liand ;  and  against  these,  in  one  form  or  other,  Chrysostom  directs 
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twelye  of  his  homilies.  He  requires  humility  in  the  discossion 
of  the  Divine  nature,  and  shows  how  incomprehensible  it  was 
even  to  the  mind  of  angels.  Marcionites,  Yalentiniansy  Gnostics, 
Maniclieans,  Macedonians,  and  all  the  current  heretics  of  the 
daj  come  impartially  under  the  preacher's  lash,  and  are  dl^ 
cussed  in  the  extant  homilies  of  Chrysoetom  with  hia  usual 
power. 

Amongst  Christians,  to  allay  their  schisms  and  correct  their 
vices  was  his  daily  task,  with  how  little  encouragement  let  this 
passage  show : — 

"  The  evils  which  now-a-days  prevail  in  the  Church  are  not  less, 
nay,  are  much  greater  than- those  which  assailed  it  in  preceding  a^cs. 
I  dwell  not  here  upon  superstitious  practices,  auguries,  dinnatious, 
horoscopes,  signs,  jigatures,  enchantments,  sortileges,  magical  opera- 
tions, nor  a  hundred  similar  practices  to  which  Christians  addict 
themselves ;  but  I  look  among  the  sheep  of  the  flock  for  true  Christians, 
and  I  find  none.  Where  are  those  who  do  not  injure  their  brother, 
who  envy  not,  who  yield  not  up  themselves  to  hatred  and  vengeance, 
who  abandon  not  themselves  to  impurity  or  avarice.  What  groM 
wickedness  in  youth !  What  utter  carelessness  in  old  age  !  No  one 
cares  for  the  religious  training  of  the  young.  The  pagans  watch  our 
proceedings  attentively ;  the  holiness  of  our  life  ought  to  convert 
them  and  lead  them  to  Gi>d ;  but  alas !  it  is  not  so.'* 

In  AD.  387,  occurred  the  circumstance  of  the  insurrection  in 
Antioch  which  occasioned  the  overthrow  of  the  statues  of  the 
Emperor  Theodosius,  and  led  to  the  delivery  of  those  honiilit:) 
which  were  addressed  thereon  to  the  people  of  Antioch.  In  a 
moment  of  frenzy,  the  inhabitants  with  their  magistracy  had 
revolted  against  a  new  and  heavy  imposition  of  taxes  which  the 
exigences  of  the  war  against  Maximus  demanded,  and  had 
shown  their  dii^ust  at  the  demand,  and  resentment  against  the 
sovereign,  by  the  outrages  just  named.  But  the  fury  of  the 
populace  spent  itself  soon  after  this  outburst  of  impotent  anger, 
and  fears  of  imperial  retribution  took  pkce  of  resentment  in 
their  bosoms.  Flavian,  the  venerable  bishop,  was  deputed  to 
visit  Constantinople  and  appease  the  displeasure  of  Theodosiut*, 
who  threatened  to  plough  up  the  city  from  its  foundations  to 
glut  his  imperial  ire.  During  this  period  of  universal  consterna- 
tion, the  mhabitants  crowded  the  basilica  to  listen  to  the 
solemn  and  impassioned  reproofs  and  tender  consolations  vi 
their  favourite  orator.  In  twenty  homilies  delivered  before 
them  on  this  occasion,  this  great  master  of  eloquence  seem? 
almost  to  have  exceeded  himself  in  the  mingled  pathos  and  power 
of  his  address. 

Meanwhile,  the  political  horizon  was  charged  with  indignation. 
Antioch  was  degraded  from  the  rank  of  metropolis,  which  was 
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tnuMferred  to  its  riTal,  Laodlcea.  The  baths  were  closed,  the 
theatres  were  interdicted^  and  every  municipal  privilege  was 
withdrawn  in  anticipation  of  still  direr  woes  awaidng  the 
inhabitants.  But  Flavian's  intercession  averted  the  impending 
storm;  Theodosins  was  open  to  Christian  impressions;  and 
with  every  assurance  of  his  fiivour,  the  bishops  were  hurried 
back  to  Antioch  to  still  the  fears  of  the  justly  trembling  popu- 
lace. No  sooner  did  these  good  tidings  arrive  than  Chrysostom 
delivered  his  twenty-first  homily  to  the  people  of  Antioch,  in 
which  he  recounts  the  circumstances  of  Flavian's  journey  and 
their  deliverance  in  the  most  moving  terms. 

By  the  appointment  of  Theodosins,  at  the  instance  of  his 
minister,  Eutropius,  Chrysostom  was  at  length  promoted  to  the 
see  of  Constantinofde,  but  not  without  great  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  eelf-den}ring  and  laborious  presbyter.  Such  a  field  of 
labour  would  increase  his  responsibilities  and  chagrins,  and  it 
was  donbtfcil  whether  it  would  increase  his  usefulness.  After 
M>me  scruples  on  the  part  of  Theopbilus  of  Alexandria,  who 
90i^ht  md  promotion  of  a  creature  of  his  own,  and  who 
was  disappointed  at  his  want  of  success,  the  Alexandrian 
bishop  took  part  in  his  consecration.  No  sooner  was  the 
archbishop  in  his  new  see  than  he  commanded  universal 
attention  by  his  singular  eloquence  of  speech  and  en^rey  of 
mle.  The  former  won  hun  thousands  of  admirers,  the  latter 
nnnombered  foes.  The  admiration  of  his  hearers  was  shown  in 
ways  that  appear  strange  to  colder  Northerns;  the  joyous 
temperament  of  the  Grreeks  abounding  in  more  vivid  demonstra- 
tions than  are  considered  with  us  compatible  with  good  manners 
or  the  decorum  of  religious  service.  The  manners  of  the 
Athenian  agora  were  engrafted  upon  the  Christian  basilic, 
and  the  evangelical  hoimlies  of  Chrysostom  were  saluted 
with  tiie  same  bravoe  and  applauses  as  had  erewhile  attended 
on  tbe  seenic  stage  the  operas  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 
Often  as  the  golden-mouthed  exipomtor  preached,  he  did  not 
preach  often  enough  to  satisfy  the  itching  ears  of  the  excitable 
crowds  of  the  capital.  The  court  and  the  commons  were  alike 
emulous  in  showing  their  estimation  of  their  archbishop; 
Chrysoetom  was  raised  to  a  seventh  heaven  of  reputation,  and 
the  mefaropoHs  was  attacked  with  a  church-going  mania,  which 
it  mistook  for  devotion. 

Bat  his  sermons  were  a  small  part  of  Chrysostom's  duties. 
Loxnry  and  self-indulgence,  botn  in  laity  and  clericy,  he 
denounced  with  unfaltering  voice,-^he  curbed  with  unsparing 
hsnd.  Everything  in  the  shape  of  an  ecclesiastical  abuse  he  rooted 
(Mil  of  his  see  without  ceremony,  setting  in  his  own  person  an 
example  of  firngality,  order,  and  the  observance  of  a  hermit-like 
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propriety  of  life.  In  Iub  charities  to  the  poor  be  so  abounded 
that  he  was  calleil  John  the  Alms-giver ;  for  his  denunciations  of 
those  ladies  who  kept  the  houses  of  the  prieatSy  and  those 
ambiguous  rirgins  wno  cultivated  the  intimacy  of  the  deif^ 
more  than  the  observant  approved,  he  might  have  been  called 
John  the  Woman*hater.  Against  these  two  classes  of  females 
he  had  written  a  book,  and  required  his  cler^  to  shun  the  scandal 
to  which  Quch  associations  gave  rise.  AVe  learn  further  from 
his  addresses  to  the  people,  when  Eutropius  found  sanctuary  in 
in  his  church,  that  he  had  been  faithful  enough  often  to  reprove 
and  warn  that  ungodly  minister  when  in  the  height  of  his  power. 
The  fidelity  of  the  man  of  God  to  his  hi^  functions,  the 
weaknesses  and  mistaken  views  of  duty  of  a  person  not  free 
firom  faults,  and  the  corruption  of  many  whom  he  encountered 
made  him  countless  enemies ;  and  all  resulted,  after  a  six  years' 
tenure  of  his  see,  in  an  ignominious  expulsion,  the  court 
acquiescing,  the  queen  being  active  in  procuring  his  banish- 
ment. 

To  some  persons  the  exile  or  deposition  of  a  patriarch  has 
seemed  a  measure  of  too  great  importance  to  have  resulted  from 
the  seeminglv  impotent  cuslike  of  an  anery  woman ;  and  such 
persons  are  in  their  general  principle  right ;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Eudoxia  the  Empress  was  not  impotent, 
nor  do  we  represent  court  intri^e  as  the  only  cause  of  the 
exclusion  of  Chrysostom  from  his  arohiepisoopol  see.  In  the 
paragraph  immediately  preceding,  we  have  hinted  at  a 
cause  of  a  totally  Afferent  kind,  namely,  the  virus  of  bkptry* 
actinff  without  control  on  hearts  unsancdfied  by  the  Spirit 
of  Grod,  and  wholly  abandoned^  to  the  dominion  of  natural 
lust  and  heretical  pravitj.  This  cause  was  one  of  thoee  in 
most  vigorous  and  effective  operation,  for  Arianism  in  those 
da^s  divided  the  Christian  church  aloiu^  with  orthodoxy,  and 
chumed  the  larger  moiety  of  the  realm  for  its  own.  An 
intenselv  orthodox  and  actively  propagandist  archbishop  was 
little  likely  to  be  looked  upon  with  favour  by  men  who  held 
views  on  essential  doctrines,  such  as  the  Divine  constitution  of 
Christ's  person,  and  aU  that  depend  thereon,  so  diametrically 
opposed  to  their  own.  But  yet,  as  if  John  Chrysostom^d 
orthodoxy  must  sustain  a  cross  fire  from  different  directions 
and  parties,  the  veiy  suspicion  of  being  himself  a  participant 
in  any  degree  in  the  opinions  of  Origen-**  suspicion  grounded 
on  fwd — awakened  another  class  again  to  arms  against  him. 
This  enmity  was  directed  against  him  chiefly  from  Alexandria, 
where  the  opinions  of  Origen  were  held  in  the  greatest  disesteem, 
and  had  been  formally  pronounced  contrary  to  the  verity  of 
Scripture,  and  the  consistent  tradition  of  the  Church.     We 
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may  well  sappoae  that  there  was  a  heathen  element  involved  in 
the  tide  of  aetestation  and  persecution  which  eventnallj  swept 
the  great  preacher  away.  Paganism  still  subsisted  in  more 
secret  or  open  forms,  raising^  its  head  probably  in  various  rural 
quarters  of  his  diocesan  jurisdictioni  if  not  in  the  metropolis 
itself;  and  encountering  m  the  intensely  Christian  bishop  an 
anslumbering  and  most  formidable  foe.  His  own  clergy  too, 
their  parties  and  machinations,  their  corruption  and  indolence, 
their  pride  and  insubordination,  ou^ht  not  to  be  overlooked  as 
oontriouting  their  envious  and  maUgnant  qtiata  to  the  fall  of 
their  chief.  But  court  intrigue,  as  it  had  the  main  hand  in 
raising  him  to  a  conspicuous  ntuation,  had  doubtless  the  principal 
merit  of  pulling  John  Chrysostom  down.  The  elevation  of  the 
patriarch  was  owing  in  great  part  to  the  influence  of  the  prime 
minister  of  Arcadius,  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  the  first  nomina- 
tion of  John  of  Antioch  to  the  vacant  see  having  been  in  fact 
made  by  that  high  official ;  so  that,  as  the  influence  of  the  patron 
waned,  it  is  at  least  nothing  improbable  that  the  fortunes  of  the 
client  should  be  obscured  in  tne  same  degree.  £utropius  was 
sacrificed  to  the  treachery  of  an  intriguing  commander-in-chief  of 
the  imperial  troops,  and  was  driven  to  take  refuge  from  the 
queen's  displeasure  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  the  metropolitan 
diorch  of  the  patriarch.  Emboldened  by  the  success  of  his 
treachery,  Gainas,  an  Arian  in  his  sentiments,  demanded  one  of 
the  ofaorches  of  Constantinople  to  be  ceded  for  the  purposes  of 
worship  to  the  Arian  party.  This,  with  all  the  weight  of  his 
position  and  eloquence,  Chrysostom  withstood,  with  more 
aocoess  than  he  nad  withstood  Eutropius's  court  scheme  of 
robbing  the  dergv  of  the  right  of  sanctuary  in  their  churches. 

This  right  had  much  to  be  sud  in  its  favour  in  barbarous 
times^  however  much  in  a  normal  and  desirable  state  of  society 
aay  authority  should  be  condemned  which  came  between  the 
iecniar  aathoritv  of  states  and  its  subjects.  The  right  of  asylum 
faaKi  been  conceaed  under  Constantine,  and  in  an  unsettled  state 
of  aflSurs^  like  the  Israelitish  institution  of  the  cities  of  refuge, 
was  ao  auxiliary  rather  than  a  hindrance  of  justice.  But  as  it 
■ometixDes  intenered  with  the  instincts  of  vengeance,  and  the 
gratification  of  personal  pique,  more  especially  on  the  part  of 
iiiose  in  power,  who  could  obtain  assassins  and  scelerats  in 
Abundance  to  wreak  their  will  upon  the  life  of  obnoxious  persons, 
Eotrc^ins,  Uie  prime  minister,  found  it  easy  to  revoke  that 
privilege  in  the  year  398,  through  the  weak  assent  of  the 
Emperor  Araidius.  But  fidlen  from  his  high  estate,  he  was 
"imself  among  the  first  to  need  the  refuse  of  which  he  had 
«>iight  to  strip  the  endangered,  whether  mnocent  or  guilty. 
The  nunister,  driven  from  his  palace  to  avoid  arrest  and  an 

D  2 
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ignoxmnious  death,  betook  himself  to  the  ehnrch  of  the  man, 
whose  elevation  he  had  in  the  first  instance  secared,  whoee 
faithful  monition  in  the  prosecution  of  his  office  he  had  spamed, 
and  whose  privileges  he  had  sought  to  curtail  in  this  matter  of 
asylum.  There  Uhrysostom  defended  him  against  the  rescript 
of  imperial  vengeance,  against  the  fur^  of  an  angrj  soldiery  and 
a  fickle  populace,  and  against  the  vindictive  feelings  of  the 
Christian  congregations,  who  had  witnessed  his  career  with  pain 
and  displeasure.  To  his  own  people,  while  the  miserable 
Eutropius  crouched  trembling  before  the  altar,  the  sacred  orator 
addressed  an  impassioned  appeal  from  the  tribune,  ringing  the 
changes  on  the  (^ucity  of  high  estate,  the  reirain  of  his  oration 
being  the  inspired  preacher's  burden,  **  Vanity  of  vanities,  all 
is  vanity  1"  Cbirsostom,  moreover,  did  not  confine  his  merciful 
interposition  to  his  powerful  and  tender  discourse,  but,  when 
himself  conveyed  before  the  court  to  answer  for  his  protection 
of  the  culprit,  he  obtained  of  the  facile  emperor  the  immunity  of 
the  sacrea  precincts  of  Santa  Sophia.  Tne  issue  in  the  case  of 
Eutropius  was  this:  whilst  he  continued  under  the  worthy 
bishop s  wing  he  was  safe;  but  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape 
he  was  apprehended  and  banished  to  Cyprus,  whence  after  a 
time  he  was  brought  back  to  Chalcedon,  tried,  and  condemned 
to  lose  his  head« 

Honest  and  disinterested  himself  in  the  highest  degree, 
Ohrysostom  raised  his  voice  against  avarioe  and  selfishness ;  and 
the  friend  of  the  onpresed  poor,  he  never  failed  to  champion 
their  cause  agunst  tne  oppressive  rich.  The  poeeesrions  of  a 
patrician  were  coveted  by  the  empress,  and  there  was  little 
scruple  exercised  as  to  the  means  wherebv  these  should  cone 
into  her  hands ;  while  greedy  of  gun,  nothmg  was  too  small  to 
excite  her  cupidity,  for  she  longed  to  grasp  the  vineyard  of  a 
poor  widow  living  near  the  city.  These  crying  wrongs  reached 
the  ears  of  the  advocate  of  the  poor ;  and  with  such  vigour  did 
he  ply  his  remonstrances,  that  shame  surrendered  what  power 
had  grasped,  and  the  mortification  of  defeat  was  added  to  the 
pangs  of  disappointed  desire.  The  haughty  queen  and  covetous 
woman  were  not  soon  likelv  to  forgive  the  intrepidity  which 
had  baulked  the  one  and  defied  the  other.  Opportunities  of 
vengeance  were  furnished  in  abundance,  and  were  not  allowed 
to  pass  unimproved. 

As  the  abuses  of  Church  factions  and  the  evil  conduct  of 
Church  functionaries  in  those  days  are  flraugfat  with  serious 
instruction  to  us  of  modern  times,  and  the  more  so  as  tho^e 
days  and  men  are  held  up  to  admiration  and  imitation  as  the 
model  epoch  of  Christianity,  we  deem  it  incumbent  on  us  to 
dwell  at  some  little  length  on  the  development  of  those  enmities 
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and  incidents  which  resulted  in  the  rain  of  John  Chrysostom. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  put  on  record  here  a  consecutive  narra- 
tion of  that  chain  of  events  which  immediately  preceded,  and  led 
to  the  banishment  of  the  patriarch  from  Constantinople,  deriving 
our  details  chiefly  from  the  EUstory  of  Sozomen.  The  recora 
will  not  fail  to  make  us  thank  GK>d  for  something  better  than 
Xioene  Christianity,  namely,  English  and  nineteenth-century 
Christianity. 

Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  at  one  time  on  such 
cordial  terms  with  his  priest  Isidorus,  that  he  had  endeavoured 
to  secure  him  the  see  of  Constantinople,,  when  vacated  by  the 
death  of  Nectarius.  fiut  this  feeling  of  regard  was  ere  lo^g 
supplanted  by  feelings  of  enmity,  arising  from  the  follo^inff 
circumstance :  A  wealthy  widow  lady  intrusted  Isidorus  with 
an  expenditure  of  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  on  the  poor  women 
of  the  city,  swearing  him,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  holy  table, 
that  Theophilus  should  not  have  the  fingering  of  the  money, 
lest  he  should  expend  it  on  some  architectunu  vagary,  or  any 
other  ecclesiastical  object.  When  Theophilus  found  this  out, 
he  was  filled  with  displeasure.  Sozomen  hints,  that  besides 
this,  Isidorus  had  not  been  sufficiently  pliant  to  dispense  with  the 
obligations  of  truth  and  justice  in  order  to  please  the  patriarch — 
another  cause  of  deadly  offence,  fiut  motives,  even  the  basest, 
are  so  freely  ascribed  to  the  most  sacred  personages  in  the 
pages  of  contemporary  historians  about  this  period,  that  we 
hesitate  to  receive  them  as  in  every  case  literally  true. 
Nevertheless,  these  odious  caricatures  convey  probably  the 
prevailing  impression  of  the  characters  they  consign  to  historical 
infamy.  Theophilus  having  disguised  his  enmity  for  a  time, 
at  last  convoked  a  synod  of  his  clergy,  and  there  produced  a 
memorial  agunst  Isidorus,  which  he  dleged  had  been  lodged 
with  himself  eighteen  years  before;  tl^t  he  had  forgotten 
it,  and  had  only  turned  it  up  recently,  when  rummaging 
certain  papers  in  his  desk,  and  that  he  now  required  Isidorus 
to  answer  the  chaise.  Isidorus  replied,  that  though  the  patriarch 
had  forgotten  it,  the  person  who  preferred  the  complaint,  must 
Airely  have  asked  after  the  fate  of  his  memorial.  To  this 
Theophilus  SMd,  that  he  had  gone  to  sea;  whereupon  Isidore 
rejoined,  but  he  must  have  come  back  from  his  voyage  after 
two  or  three  years  at  farthest;  which  rejoinder  non-plussed 
the  patriarch.  The  session  was  adjourned.  Meanwhile,  Theophi- 
lus bribed  a  false  witness  to  testify  to  the  facts,  the  doitceur 
being  of  the  amount  of  fifteen  pieces  of  gold.  Isidore  was 
eoodeomed,  butonly  a  few  days  afterwards  the  suborned  wretch, 
turmented  by  oonscience,  confessed  the  perjury,  and  vindicated 
Isidore.     There  was  a  terrible  outcry  against  Theophilus,  but 
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leidore^  fearing  for  his  life,  dared  not  remain  any  longer  in 
Alexandria,  lest  the  man  who  had  stabbed  his  character  should 
not  hesitate  to  spill  his  blood.  He  betook  himself  to  the  monastery 
of  Nitria,  where  he  had  spent  his  youth ;  a  ccmoUum  containing 
not  less  than  five  thousand  inmates  devoted  to  religious 
seclusion. 

Theophilus  was  not  thus  to  be  baulked  of  his  revenge. 
He  charged,  in  some  measure  lustly,  the  Nitrian  community 
with  Ongenism;  but  Theophilus  Umself  might  have  been 
charged  quite  as  correctly  therewith,  for  when  it  suited  his  pur- 
pose he  could  defend  Origen.  When  Epiphanius  required  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  to  condemn  the  wntmgs  of  that  suspected 
father,  he  replied,  ^'  The  books  of  this  doctor  of  the  Church  are 
a  magnificent  meadow ;  I  gather  the  wholesome  flowers,  and  I 
leave  the  poisons  untouched.''  Ammonius,  a  man  of  sixty  years, 
one  of  the  most  venerable  and  religious  of  the  recluses  of  the 
desert,  presented  himself  before  l?neophilus  to  vindicate  his 
community  from  the  charge  of  holding  heretical  views,  when 
the  patriarch  burst  into  a  storm  of  passion,  threw  his  pallium  at 
the  old  monk's  head,  struck  him  with  his  fists  till  he  drew  the 
blood,  and  cried,  **  Scoundrel,  heretic,  hypocrite !  anathematize 
Origen."  We  may  not  follow  too  closely  the  thread  of  the 
narrative,  but  sum  up  the  particulars  in  the  general  statement, 
that  Theophilus  deposed  the  heads  of  the  monasterv,  pillaged 
the  buildmgs,  and  dispersed  the  monks,  who  fled  in  great 
numbers  to  J  erusalem  and  elsewhere.  The  persecuting  policy 
of  the  patriarch,  who  forbade  his  suffiragans  to  receive  the 
refugees  into  their  dioceses,  drove  the  miserable  men  to  the 
most  distant  rerions,  and  led  many  to  Constantinople,  to  seek 
the  protection  of  the  emperor,  and  the  svmpathy  of  uhiysostom. 
This  latter  was  not  withheld;  the  patriarch  lodged  fifty  of  the 
aged  monks  in  the  precincts  of  the  church  of  St  Anastasia, 
secured  the  alms  of  the  pious  for  their  support,  but  with  a 
cautious  wisdom  not  to  give  offence  to  any  m  authority  in  the 
Church,  did  not  admit  them  to  full  communion  with  the  Chris- 
tians of  Constantinople  till  he  had  made  reference  to  their 
metropolitan,  Theophilus.  To  this  person  Chrysostom  wrote, 
begging  him  as  a  son  and  brother  to  pity  the  sorrows  of  the 
exiled  monks,  and  to  re-admit  them  to  ms  diocese,  that  they 
might  end  their  lives  in  their  beloved  desert-convent,  and  in 
the  Divine  service  which  made  their  solitude  a  paradise  to 
their  souls.  The  reply  of  Theophilus  was  a  mission  of  five 
brethren  charged  witn  most  serious  accusations  of  false  doctrine 
against  the  solitaries,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  the  charge  of 
magic  and  sorcery.  Chrysostom  still  stood  by  the  monks,  the 
/laicpoi,  or  tall  brethren^  as  they  were  called  from  dieir  stature ; 
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Tboqiiiflin^  fiill  of  all  wrath  and  subtlety  against  them, 
prepaved  to  panua  them  even  to  the  death.  The  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  not  to  be  baffled  in  his  contest  with  Ghiysostom, 
engaged  on  his  side,  by  false  representations,  Epiphanius,  the 
bishop  of  Salamis,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  who  was  an 
impasuoned  anti-Origenist,  and  hunted  heresy  with  the  keen 
zest  and  scent  of  the  bloodhound.  This  new  element  in  the 
strife,  Epiphanius,  arrived  at  Constantinople,  and,  without 
permission  asked  of  the  biahop  of  the  diocese,  celebrated  the 
offices  of  worship,  and  ordained  a  deacon,  in  open  violation  of 
all  ecclesiastical  order.  To  all  this  Chrysostom  only  replied 
with  a  procession  of  his  clergy  to  meet  and  honour  Epiphamus^ 
and  to  mvite  him  to  share  the  hospitalities  of  his  home.  The 
zealous  bishop  answered,  that  he  would  not  eat  with  him  till  he 
had  condemned  the  votaries  of  Origen,  the  refugee  monks  under 
his  protection.  Epiphanius  pushed  his  opposition  to  Chrysostom 
in  tne  patriarch's  own  city,  and  amongst  his  own  clergy,  to  an 
extreme  degree,  reauiring  sll  the  forbearance  of  the  magnanimous 
divine  to  withstand  the  trial  put  upon  his  patience  when  good 
but  mistaken  men,  like  Epiphtmius  and  Jerome — ^for  the  recluse 
of  Bethlehem  too  was  involved  in  the  matter — so  cruelly  and 
unjustly  opposed  him. 

Demed  justice  at  the  hands  of  their  own  metropolitan,  and 
finding  Chrysostom  unable  to  restore  them  in  honour  to  their 
home,  the  brethren  of  Nitria  appealed  to  the  secular  power,  and 
after  due  investigation,  secured  the  condemnation  of  those 
presbyters,  the  tools  and  emissaries  of  Theophilus,  who  had 
brought  charges  against  them  to  Constantinople*  Some  of  these 
were  imprisoned,  others  banished  by  the  imperial  prefects — a 
dose  of  sail  and  wormwood  to  their  ecclesiastical  employer — 
and  he  himself  was  summoned  to  court  to  answer  for  his  pro- 
ceedings. 

Theophilus  came,  takins  the  precaution  to  bring  in  his  train 
thirtv-8ix  bishops,  but  renised  to  see,  converse  with,  or  enter 
the  bouse  of  Chiysostom.  Chrysostom,  on  the  other  hand, 
although  requested  by  the  emperor  to  decide  upon  the  conduct 
of  Theophilus,  declined  the  invidious  office,  either  from  delicate 
feelings  or  from  respect  for  canonical  rules.  His  antaffonist 
observed  no  moderation.  He  plied  fdl  measures,  good  ana  bad, 
to  excite  enmity  against  the  object  of  his  dislike.  Courtiers, 
women,  parasites,  laymen  and  deigymen,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
were  assailed  by  every  artifice  and  temptation,  to  steal  them 
&om  the  side  of  Chrysostom ;  and  at  last,  with  the  signatures 
of  two  deacons  of  Constantinople,  whom  their  patriarch  had 
excluded  from  orders,  the  one  for  murder,  the  other  for  adulterer, 
a  memorial  was  addressed  to.  the  emperor,  demanding  a  council 
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to.  sit  upon  the  opinioiia  cf  the  arehbishop.  Gold  plied  freely, 
obtained  access  for  the  document  to  the  royal  presence ;  flattery 
adroitly  offered  to  Eudojda,  contrasted  with  the  unwelcome 
reproofs  of  Uie  more  honest  Chrysostom,  engaeed  her  co-opera- 
ation,  and  the  council  was  decreed.  It  was  held  iust  across  the 
Bosphorus,  at  the  suburb  of  the  Oak  Tree,  hard  by  Chalcedon, 
BunnuSy  who  had  supplanted  Entropius>  Chrysostom's  patron, 
having  a  magnificent  palace  there,  and  the  bidiop  of  the  place, 
Cyrinus,  cherislung  a  theological  hatred  to  his  incomparable 
metr<^litan.  The  council  being  assembled,  in  which  sat  the 
thirty-six  bishops  of  Theophilus^  pc^rty,  the  proceedings  were 
opened  by  a  presentation  of  twenty-nine  heads  of  accusation 
against  .Cbry80stom»  by  John  the  Archdeacon  of  Constantinople, 
ymom  Theophilus  had  summoned  to  the  council,  just  as  if  the 
see  of  Chrysostom  had  been  vacant.  The  charges  agiunst  the 
archbishop  were:  1.  That  he  had  excommunicated  the  afore- 
said archdeacon  for  striking  his  servant.  2.  That  he  had  caused 
a  monk,  named  John,  to  be  dragged  to  prison.  3.  That  he  had 
injured  the  cleisy  by  directing  against  them  his  treatise  on 
keepinff  unmarried  women  in  their  houses.  4.  That  he  had 
accused  three  deacons  of  robbery  and  fraud.  5.  That^  he  had 
not  received  with  honour  the  thrice-holy  Acacius,  Bishop  of 
Berea.  6.  That  he  had  handed  over  the  priest  Porphyry  to  the 
secular  arm.  7.  That  he  had  struck  and  ill-used  some  other 
person.    8.  That  he  ate  his  meals  alone  from  inhospitality  or 

Eride,  9.  That  he  refused  invitations  to  visit.  10.  That  he  was 
aughty,  distant,  avaricious.  11.  That  he  gave  money  to  his 
bishops  in  order  to  bribe  them  to  persecute  their  clergy.  12. 
That  ne  entered  and  left  the  diurdi  without  prayer.  13.  That 
he  robed  and  unrobed  himself  on  the  pontincal  throne.  14. 
That  he  ate  pa$HUet»  and  recommended  the  fidthful  to  use  water 
or  pastilles  after  communion.  15.  That  he  had  the  water  of 
his  bath  warmed  for  himself.  16.  That  he  sold  the  marbles 
which  Nectarius,  his  predecessor,  had  provided  to  adorn  the 
church  of  Anastasia.  17  to  29.  To  overwhelm  the  hated  prelate, 
serious  charges  against  his  morals  in  other  respects  were 
expanded  into  the  remaining  items. 

The  summons  to  appear  before  the  council  was  couched  in 
these  terms :  The  holy  synod  assembled  in  the  suburb  of  the 
Oak,  to  John — ^We  have  received  a  long  memorial  against  you 
recounting  an  infinity  of  crimes ;  we,  therefore,  order  you  to 
appear  before  U4,  and  to  bring  with  you  Tyrius  and  Serapion, 
whose  presence  is  indispensable.  But  Chrysostom  declined 
compliance.  The  forty  bishops  who  were  with  him  indeed 
rephed  to  Theophilus :  That  but  for  the  renrd  they  had  to  the 
canons  of  the  Oouncil  of  If  icea,  tiiey  would  have  condemned  the 
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patriarch  of  Alexandria  first ;  that  they  had  forty  bishops  on 
their  side,  and  he  but  thirty-six ;  that  theirs,  moreover,  were 
collected  from  divers  provinces,  including  seven  metropolitans, 
whereas  those  of  Theophilus  were  only  from  a  single  province ; 
and  that  further^  they  entertained  against  him  po  less  than 
seventy  heads  of  accusation*     Chrysostqm  confined  himself  to 

Srotesting  against  the  jurisdiction  of  Theophilus's  synod, 
eclaring  himself  readv  all  the  time  to  meet  the  charges  in 
their  presence,  if  only  they  would  exclude  from  their  council  the 
persons  whom  he  named  to  them,  who  were  unfavourable  to  his 
cause.  Even  the  emperor's  rescript  commanding  his  attendance, 
sained  no  other  answer.  At  last,  the  crafty  and  unscrupulous 
xheophilus  secured  the  deposition  of  his  antagonist,  having  first 
aooght  a  politic  reconciliation  with  his  own  injured  monks. 
The  emperor,  led  by  the  faction  about  him,  and  frightened  by 
the  violence  of  the  enemies  of  Chrysostom,  yielded  to  the 
chunour  of  priests,  women,  and  nobles,  and  signed  the  decree 
for  the  exile  of  the  uncompromising  patriarch. 

As  soon  as  the  people  of  the  city  knew  of  the  outrage  aimed 
at  their  chief  pastor,  they  ran  tumultuouslv  from  all  quarters, 
surrounded  the  church  and  the  palace,  demanded  a  general 
council  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  patriarch  so  unjustly  deiut  with 
in  the  packed  synod,  and  drove  away  the  imperial  officers  sent 
to  apprehend  Chrysostom.  For  some  days  and  nights  this  state 
of  things  continual  The  conflict  at  last  ended  by  Chrysostom 
secretly  surrendering  himself  to  the  soldiers  sent  to  apprehend 
him,  fearful  lest  loss  of  life  should  ensue  if  his  followers  came 
into  collision  with  the  troops.  He  was  hurried  off  to  the  sea, 
and  as  he  crossed  the  Bosphorus  in  the  gallev,  the  weeping 
pastor  quoted  the  words  of  the  bereaved  patriarch  of  Uz,  ^' xhe 
Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord  I '' 

But  this  was  not  the  end  of  the  affiur.  It  was  not  simply  an 
imperial  sentence  and  summary  execution.  Thus  it  was  as  far 
as  the  royal  will  availed,  and  the  machinations  of  the  prelate's 
foes ;  but  thus  it  was  not  with  the  agitated  populace,  nor  thus 
wiUi  the  round  world  on  which  they  stood.  When  the  people 
ascertained  that  their  pastor  was  gone,  their  affliction  and  mdig- 
sation  knew  no  bounds ;  their  hands  could  scarcely  be  kept  off 
Theophilus  and  his  guilty  partners;  and  they  rushed  in  fnintic 
wise  to  the  forum,  the  church,  and  the  palace,  with  loud 
requests  and  impassioned  cries.  On  the  ensuing  night,  too, 
tbexe  oocurred  an  earthquake,  which  shook  the  city  to  its 
centre,  and  awoke  superstitious  fears  in  every  breast  The 
powers  of  nature  were  expressing  their  sympathy  with  Chry- 
Boetomf  and  he  must  be  recalled.     The  intriguing  empress  con- 
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fessed  herself  baffled  by  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  their 

Eriesty  and  by  the  singular  coincidence  of  the  earthquake.  The 
anishment  was  revoked  by  order  of  the  emperor,  and  Eudoxia, 
with  her  own  deceitful  hand,  implored  the  patriarch  to  return. 
He  came,  and  his  return  was  an  ovation.  The  waters  once 
hidden  beneath  the  keels  of  the  invading  Xerxes,  were  now  con- 
cealed by  barque  and  barge  of  exulting  myriads,  their  songs — 
hosannas,  and  the  grateful  comment  of  Chrysostom,  **  When  the 
Lord  turned  a^n  the  captivity  of  Zion,  we  were  like  them  that 
dream.  The  £ord  hath  done  great  thines  for  us,  whereof  we  are 
glad."  In  that  procession  across  Homer's  '^  ocean-stream '' 
music  did  its  best  with  trumpet  and  oboe,  with  tabor  and  song, 
and  '^the  loud-soundins  cymbals;"  and  mirth  laughed  its 
loudest  peals  in  unison  with  the  beat  of  happy  hearts ;  and  the 
waters  flashed  their  brightness  back  upon  the  shining  faces  of 
the  multitude,  while  the  oars  kept  time  with  their  musical 
chime  to  all  that  was  sweet  and  tuneful  in  that  holiday  pomp. 

But  this  was  only  a  rehearsal  of  a  drama  of  expulsion :  the 
drama  itself  was  to  be  enacted  in  serious  earnest  thereafter. 
The  interval  was  spent  in  perfecting  the  parts,  and  in  maturing 
the  catastrophe.  The  storm  the  good  man  bowed  under  was 
lulled,  not  spent.  The  fire  of  hate  was  smouldering,  not  extin- 
guished, and  Chrysostom,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  walked 
cineri  doloso.  Nevertheless,  of  the  confidence  and  love  of  his 
people,  the  acclaim  which  attended  his  return  is  ample  proof. 
He  wished  to  decline  the  performance  of  the  divine  offices  till 
his  ecclesiastical  attainder  was  revoked  by  a  conciliar  authority 
superior  to  that  which  deposed  him,  but  the  congregation  ot 
his  metropolitan  church  would  not  hear  of  it.  They  drasffed 
him  by  a  gentle  force  up  the  steps  and  into  the  tribune,  andlis- 
tened  once  more  to  the  voice  of  exhortation  and  thanksgiving 
from  his  golden  mouth :  with  the  ardour  of  orientalism,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  custom  of  the  day,  they  so  loudly  applauded 
and  testified  their  approval  of  his  haranme,  that  Chrysostom 
burst  into  tears,  and  abruptly  closed  his  address. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  ultimate  expulsion  of  the 
patriarch  from  his  see  was  the  erection  of  a  silver  statue  of 
the  Empress  Eudoxia  on  a  porphyry  pillar  in  front  of  the 
senate  house,  close  by  the  entrance  of  the  metropolitan 
church.  All  the  usages  of  heathenism,  including  its  vices,  were 
indulged  in  at  the  inauguration  of  the  statue — ^play,  dance, 
farce,  pantomime-^a  noisy  and  impure  revel,  offensive  to  good 
manners,  and  totally  unchristian.  In  name  Christian,  the 
capital  teemed  with  pagans.  The  mob,  the  multitude,  was 
greatly  made  up  of  bad  women  and  worse  men.  The  dregs  of 
Asia  and. Europe  met  in  this  common  sink,  and  their  united 
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cormpdon  was  intolerable.  GhnBtiKnity  did  its  best  to  sweeten 
it,  bot  Christianity  itself^  between  court  patronage  which  was 
thraldom,  and  incorporated  heathenism  and  natural  deteriora- 
tion, had  itself  become  a  degenerate  thing,  and  was  incapable  of 
copmg  Buccessfullj  with  the  giant  eyils  around  it.  It  still 
retained  fine  principles,  and  produced  noble  characters,  for 
the  worst  Chnstiamty  was  many  grades  superior  to  the  best 
paganism,  but  it  was  sorely  altered  for  the  worse.  The  gold 
was  become  dim,  the  most  fine  gold  changed.  Yet  men  of 
|nety  and  zeal,  even  under  that  tarnished  system,  were  too 
enlightened  to  endure  the  gross  licentiousness  of  the  lingering 
idolatry,  and  protested  by  word  and  example  against  these 
enormities.  Chrysostom  was  too  plain-spoken  to  cloak  his 
detestation  of  such  things  in  silken  phrases,  and  too  frank  not 
to  express  his  indignation.  He  had  evidently  no  liking  for  statues 
of  crowned  personages :  it  was  Christians  who  had  warred  against 
them  at  Antioch.  They  were  too  often  the  offering  of 
idolatrous  veneration,  not  civil  respect;  and  it  seemed  a  duty  to 
Heaven  to  throw  them  down.  Eudoxia  was  his  personal 
enemy ;  and  the  celebration  of  fixing  her  statue  disturbed 
the  devotions  of  the  church.  These  were  sufficient  motives  to 
call  him  into  oppomtion  again,  and  the  excited  prophet  launched 
lus  invections  against  the  abuses  attending  the  ceremony,  not 
sparing,  we  may  be  assured,  those  who  had  given  occasion  for 
those  abuses  to  appear.  All  this  was  reported  with  tenfold 
exaggeration  to  the  court,  and  it  sealed  the  patriarch's  doom. 
Aicadius  and  his  wife  refused  to  receive  the  sacrament  any 
longer  from  his  hands;  and  sought  his  formal  deposition,  in 
ooDJunction  with  the  enemies  of  Chrysostom,  in  another  council. 
This  was  summoned :  Chrysostom  had  many  friends  in  it,  but 
liis  defence  would  not  be  heard,  on  the  point  of  order  that  he 
liad  resumed  his  episcopal  functions  without  reinstatement  by^  a 
competent  authority.  The  patriarch  was  deposed,  and  exile 
was  his  doom.  Thus  his  second  tenure  of  the  see  was  confined 
to  two  months ;  but  he  did  not  l|^ve  Constantinople  at  once. 
Stout-hearted  to  the  last,  animated  by  a  conviction  of  right,  by 
the  fidelity  of  many  of  his  clergy,  by  the  support  of  upwards 
of  forty  bishops,  and  by  the  strong  affection  of  his  Christian 
people,  Chrysostom  would  not  give  way,  but  bade  defiance  to 
imperial  power,  queenly  hate,  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the 
machinations  of  foreign  prelates.  At  length,  outrage  appre- 
hended and  done  upon  his  people,  the  peace  of  the  city  dbturbed, 
bloodshed  and  conflagration  in  prospect,  he  yielded  to  the  force 
of  drcumatances  in  the  Midsummer  of  A.i>.  404,  and  left  his 
church  by  the  eastern  door,  having  ordered  his  horse  to  the 
western,  lest  he  should  be  intercepted  on  his  way.      His 
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departure  was  the  signal  for  the  most  cruel  treatment  of  hia 
adherents  male  and  female,  the  lector  Eutropius  and  the  priest 
TigriuSy  with  others,  being  cruelly  tortured  to  make  them  con- 
fess that  they  had  set  fire  to  his  church.  Chiysoetom  went  to 
Nicea,  in  fiithynia,  and  thence  in  due  time  proceeded  to 
Cucusus,  a  miserable  village  seated  amongst  the  Taurus,  moun- 
tains,  in  a  cold  and  barren  region,  eighty  days'  journey  irom, 
Constantinople.  He  was  more  than  two  months  on  the  road, 
uid  suffered  humiliations  and  chagrins  from  the  clerics  and  the 
civil  authorities  of  the  places  which  he  traversed  that  must 
have  been  inexpressibly  painful  to  his  soul;  while  his  body 
alternately  burned  with  fever  and  shivered  with  cold.  But 
he  solaced  his  sorrows  and  the  tedium  of  his  way  with  corre- 
spiondence  with  his  most  pious  and  trusted  fnends,  especially  the 
widows  and  deaconesses  of  his  church,  fiut  the  riffid  clime  of 
Cucusus  was  too  much  for  the  already  shattered  health  of 
Chrysostom.  Snow  covered  the  mountains  of  that  region  early 
in  autumn,  and  the  exile  was  almost  confined  to  his  chamber. 
Perpetual  headaches,  stomach  derangements,  and  want  of  sleep 
were  his  dismal  ulments,  and  prostrated  the  powers  both  of 
mind  and  body.  Famine,  pestilence,  and  mountain  brieands 
were  daily  companions  in  that  ungenial  district,  and  addra  the 
perils  of  a  campaign  to  the  weariness  of  exile.  But  even  this  was 
considered  not  sufficiently  severe  by  his  implacable  persecutors. 
Those  who  made  Constantinople  a  place  of  torment  to  that 
whole  party  which  Chrysostom  represented,  a  jail  to  some, 
a  shamoles  for  the  butchery  of  others,  had  influence  enough 
with  the  emperor  to  have  the  bishop  removed  from  Cucusus  to 
a  place  more  rugged,  inhospitable,  and  inaccesssible  still, 
Pityus,  beyond  the  Euxine.  After  leaving  Cucusus,  where 
he  had  abode  for  three  years  till  407,  Chrysostom  was  hurried 
along  by  cruel  guards  under  every  variety  of  weather,  whether 
he  was  well  or  ill,  without  compassion  or  consideration.  He 
was  nearly  done  to  death.  With  difficulty  he  reached  Cumana 
in  Pontus,  and  there  lay  down  to  die.  It  is  true  that  next  day 
his  guards  forced  him  on  ab<At  three  miles  farther,  without  his 
havmg  tasted  food ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  return ;  and  there, 
preparing  for  death,  the  worn-out  preuite  assumed  his  priestly 
robes  of  spotless  white,  received  the  emblems  of  the  Saviour's 
dying  love,  and  with  the  words  so  familiar  to  his  soul  upon  his 
lips,  **  God  be  glorified  for  all  things,  amen !  **  passed  on  to  the 
presence  of  that  Maker  and  Judge  to  whose  slory  he  bad 
consecrated  his  great  talents*  He  consummated  his  career  on 
the  14th  of  September,  407,  happy  amid  misfortune,  glorious 
amid  shame.  His  persecutor,  Eudoxia,  died  three  weeks  after- 
wards in  the  pangs  of  childbirth — a  miserable  caitiff  amid  the 
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splendonn  of  loyalty*  His  clerical  foes  pursued  him  with  their 
malignity  beyond  the  tomb,  for  they  refused  to  inscribe  his 
name  on  the  sacred  diptych  containing  the  names  of  those  who 
died  in  the  communion  of  the  Church,  and  who  were 
remembered  in  the  holy  mysteries ;  ^hile  Theophilus  launched 
against  his  memory  a  pamphlet  in  which  the  least  offensive 
terms  iq>plied  to  the  patriarch  were  impure  and  impious^  the 
enemy  o/'  humanity^  the  prince  of  sacrilege,  a  hypocrite.  The 
Emperor  Arcadius  died  eight  months  after  Chrysostom,  but 
without  having  done  justice  to  the  name  of  his  most  gifted 
servant.  The  body  of  the  saint  was  translated  thirty  years 
afterwards  with  great  pomp  to  the  seat  of  empire,  his  own 
patriarchal  see. 

Deposited  at  last  in  an  honourable  grave,  the  younger  Theo- 
dosius  presiding  at  the  ceremonial,  which  was  a  virtual  revoca^ 
tion  of  his  depositioQ,  and  a  justification  of  his  character  from 
criminal  blemish,  the  reputation,  the  influence  of  the  great 
patriarch  became  greater  than  ever;  his  reputation,  in  fact, 
wide  as  the  worid,  his  influence  lasting  as  time  itself.  His 
influence^  we  venture  to  predict,  will  extend  itself  with  the 
enlargement  of  liberal  studies  in  the  Church.  The  rush  of 
ezegetical  comment  into  our  literature  will  necessitate  this, 
and  even  now  we  often  find  appeal  made  to  the  expository 
works  of  the  great  Greek  Father,  but  this  will  certainly 
become  more  common  as  our  attention  is  increasingly  directed 
to  the  original  text  and  language  of  the  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures. Bnt  the  widest  extension  to  the  influence  of  Chrysostom 
we  expect  in  another  direction, — as  an  invaluable  aid  to  the 
oratory  of  the  pulpit.  For  this  purpose  his  works  have  never 
been  safficiently  studied,  and  vet  here  they  present  an  inex- 
hanatible  mine  of  wealth.  And  this  is  the  key  to  our  estimate 
of  the  man, — ^that  he  was  beyond  all  dispute  the  greatest  sacred 
Orator  who  has  ever  existed ;  nay,  we  go  further,  and  place  him 
at  the  head  of  all  public  speakers,  whether  they  be  **  of  Grecian 
or  of  Boman  fame.''  Demosthenes  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
politician — of  doubtful  honesty,  we  may  subjoin  ;  and  Cicero  a 
wonderful  pleader  and  patriot,  and  a  man  of  profound  and 
varied  attMnments,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  bears  a 
momenVs  comparison  with  the  copious,  creative,  torrent-like 
flow  of  Chrysostom's  eloquence.  It  never  ceased;  it  never 
stinted ;  it  never  shallowed  or  ran  dry.  Picturesque  and  varied 
as  the  scenery  of  his  native  Orontes,  it  was  broad,  majestic, 
and  deep  as  his  adopted  Hellespont.  No  one  that  we  can  think 
of  comes  near  him  in  his  peculiar  eloquence,  except  Jeremy 
Taylor;  but  the  English  divine  is  more  designedly  fanciful, 
quaint,  and  a£kcted  thin  the  great  Grecian.     Taylor  is  that  in 
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the  doiet  which  ChrjaoeUim  is  in  the  pnlpi^*  wiA  the£flfeicnee 
between  panion  mnd  premeditaticnL  Tajlor  is  a  great  painter, 
Cfaryaoetom  a  great  mnacian.  Taylor  is  dabomte  and  smooth, 
Cfarjrsoetom  impasskmed  and  abn^it.  The  one,  the  perfeetioQ 
of  tttncj ;  the  other,  the  perfisction  of  eflfectiTe  address,  running 
over  tne  diapason  of  the  human  sool  in  its  eveiy  changeful 
mood  with  a  master^s  skill,  with  an  under  tone  snstainmg  the 
whtAe  of  ample  learning  and  strong  common  sense.  But  let  us 
not  be  mistaken  in  the  Terdict  we  have  just  pronounced.  Those 
will  greatly  misapprehend  us  who  fSuicy  they  will  find  in 
Chrysostom's  pages  elaborate  and  ilanhing  paragr^hs  of  word- 
music  designed  for  effect ;  lengthened  haiaiqriies  ^^waling 
to  the  imagination  or  the  heart,  uming  at  the  excitement  of 
the  pasoons  of  his  hearers;  sl^-rockets  that  mount  heayen- 
ward  by  the  help  of  a  little  extraneous  matter  in  thdr  head 
kindled  with  the  fuse  of  a  false  enthusiasm,  to  dare,  and  flash, 
and  rattle,  and  surprise.  This  is  quite  unlike  ue  natural  and 
manly  eloquence  of  the  Ghreek  ecclemast,  who^  if  he  knew  such 
arts,  would  scorn  to  mactiBe  them,  refuse  thdr  hdp,  and 
utterly  contemn  their  effects.  His  aim  is  rather  so  to  expound 
Holy  Soriptnre,  and  the  Christian  duties  enforced  therein,  with 
the  assistance  of  all  the  afyliances  in  his  reach — his  own 
boundless  talent,  consdenticHis  industry,  and  painful  earnest- 
ness— as  to  bring  out  the  sense  of  uod's  holy  word  to  the 
understanding  of  ms  hearers,  and  make  it  the  law  of  their  life. 
Too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  Chrysostom's  fancy.  For  our  own 
port,  we  find  it  bard  to  reco^;nise  such  a  faculty  in  his  writings. 
We  perceive  a  copious  riietoncal  fulness  of  figure  and  illustration 
in  his  works,  sndi  as  a  well-fiimiBhed  and  mgenious  mind  will 
spontaneously  supply,  but  ndther  predominance  nc^  cultiyation 
of  fancy.  His  sermons  are  not  overlaid  with  ornament ;  indeed,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  in  what  part  of  his  works  ornament  could 
with  propriety  be  said  to  be  laid  an.  All  that  i^pears  to  us  is 
a  natural  genesis  of  good  and  obvious  thoughts  expressed  in 
that  vein  of  mingled  poetry  and  prose  which  has  ever  liun 
within  the  province  ot  thf  effective  riietoridan ;  the  variety 
and  redundfmce  of  these  resources  of  his  eloquence  beine  in 
proportion  to  the  unexampled  richness  of  the  stores  firom  which 
ne  orew.  Chrysostom  was  a  student  more  than  an  artist ;  and 
his  results  the  combined  eflbct  of  industry  and  unequalled 
genius,  not  of  artifice  and  desisn.    Who  does  not  read  in  his 

Crsistence  in  *' dining  alone,'^-Hi  sin  sgainst  the  traditional 
usekeeping  of  the  patriarchate  not  to  be  forgiven, — ^the  secret 
of  much  of  his  success  ?  A  solitary  by  his  monld^li  profession, 
he  was  so  still  more  by  the  exigencies  of  his  pursuits  and  his 
unintermitted  preaching.    Sermons  five  or  six  times  in  the  week. 
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addreseed  to  a  cultivated  and  exacting  aaditory,  carefiillj 
written  beforehand^  and  delivered  without  a  manuscript^  would 
have  tasked  the  powers  of  the  most  extraordinary  orator;  and 
did  so  in  the  case  of  this  distinguished  Father.  He  was  ever 
equal  to  his  work,  for  he  might  have  relaxed  it  if  he  felt  so 
disposed ;  but  he  continued  to  prosecute  it  at  a  fearful  expendi- 
ture of  time,  and  pains,  and  health — of  studious  seclusion  and 
continuous  tiiought  The  people,  fed  on  his  honied  accents, 
became  fastidious  in  their  tastes,  and  would  listen  patiently  to 
no  other  in  Chiysostom's  church  but  the  patriarati  himself. 
The  distinction  was  flattering  to  the  orator,  out  it  entuled  an 
enormous  amount  of  labour,  and  is  the  simple  key  to  much  of 
the  obloquj  that  befel  him  for  his  presumed  distance  of  manner 
and  reserve.  His  unsocial  habits  arose  from  no  unsocial  dis- 
position— he  neither  despised  nor  renounced  his  species — but 
from  the  demands  of  the  pulpit.  A  great  preacher  mtut  be  a 
diiiaent  student,  and  Chrysostom  was  both. 

To  quote  fiivoumble  opinions  of  this  magnificent  divine, 
would  be  to  quote  from  almost  every  one  that  nas  ever  written 
upon  the  subject.  Suffice  it  to  say,  in  the  words  of  our  own 
Sttvile,  **  Johanne  Chirsostomo,  nemo  Graecorum  patrum  plura 
dedit,  nemo  meliora.''  No  preacher  of  any  communion  will  repent 
of  making  Chrysostom  a  frequent  study ;  we  refer  chiefly  to 
his  expository  and  hortatory  works.  The  times  are  favourable 
to  sucn  studies,  for  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  have  their  merits 
recognised  now-a-days  as  they  have  not  been  for  two  centuries 
past  The  conviction  is  arising  on  all  hands  that  they  were 
not  so  puerile  and  besotted  as  it  has  been  the  fashion  in 
unleamed  or  secular  circles  to  represent  them ;  but  that  the 
estimate  formed  of  them  in  earlier  days,  and  within  the  pale  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  must  have  been  based  upon 
considerable  merits.  With  our  views  and  known  convictions, 
we  must  allow  that  there  is  much  chaff  in  their  writings,  arising 
from  their  superstitious  traininj;  and  ecclesiastical  position; 
nevertheless,  candour  will  own  that  the  chaff  bears  no  propor^ 
tion  to  the  wheat.  They  were  Jeamed  men,  they  were  con- 
sdentiouB  men,  they  were  earnest  and  influential  men,  and 
filled  a  very  la^e  space  in  the  eyes  of  their  contemporaries  and 
immediate  successors,  and  this  could  not  be  without  indisputa- 
ble intellectual  and  moral  pre-eminence.  Jerome,  Augustine, 
and  especiaUy  Chrysostom,  we  would  uige  upon  the  diuly,  the 
nighUy  perusal  of  the  ministers  of  all  communions,  as  volumi- 
noos  and  learned  writers,  zealous  and  distinguished  divines, 
and  one  or  two  of  these,  powerful  and  popular  preachers.  The 
Puritans  and  the  earlv  Nonconformists,  whose  folios  have  been 
the  nurture  of  our  piety,  and  are  still  the  admiration  of  the 
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world  and  the  fortune  of  the  booksellers,  were  devout  students 
of  the  Fathers.  Their  text  and  margins  are  studded  with  quo- 
tation and  reference  from  these  long-neglected  authors,  and 
they  feel  happy  when  they  can  clench  a  doctrine  or  dose  a 
period  with  ah  authority  from  the  early  Church.  When  we 
advocate  their  more  habitual  study  now,  it  is  with  a  view  to 
their  legitimate  use :  not  to  foster  the  vanities  of  pedantry ; 
not  to  innoculate  with  an  exaggerated  ritualism;  not  to  l€»d 
astray  from  the  ''green  pastures"  and  ''still  waters"  of  the 
only  inspired  Book ;  not  to  reproduce,  with  the  loathing  of  the 
auditory,  Chrysostom  and  Augustine  in  a  modem  pulpit;  but 
in  order  that  the  learning,  me  method,  the  eloquence,  the 
plenitude,  the  earnestness,  the  fire  of  these  holy  men,  whidi 
charmed  contemporaries,  and  have  won  everlasting  renown, 
may  be  transfused  into  the  present  generation  of  servants  of 
the  sanctuary.  The  English  translation  of  the  "Library  of  the 
Fathers  ^  facilitates  the  adoption  of  our  advice ;  but  our  advioe 
extends  to  the  Greek  of  Chrysostom,  as  cheaper  for  the  pocket, 
and  more  satisfactory  to  the  student  himself. 


Abt.  m— GEORGE  STEPHENSON. 

The  Life  of  Qeorae  Stepheneon.    By  Samuel  Smiles.    Third  Edition ; 
Bevised  with  Additions.    London :  Murray. 

Was  it  the  excitement  of  youth,  or  the  exhilaration  incident 
to  that  mode  of  travelling,  that  made  us,  with  a  zest  which 
the  railroad  never  inq)ire8,  mount  in  Bflsinghall  Street,  or  at 
the  White  Horse  Cellars,  the  "  Company's  Coach,"  about  six 
o'clock  on  a  fine  summer^s  evening,  with  four  fine  horses  in 
sparkling  gear  before  us,  and  Bath  or  Bristol  for  a  terminus  ? 
Very  luxurious  was  the  evening  ride  through  the  varied 
scenery  of  the  Western  road ;  very  pleasant  was  it  to  watch  the 
setting  sun,  the  deepening^ twilight,  the  starry  host  coming 
forth  into  full  revelation,  the  rismg  moon;  pleasant  to  chat 
with  fellow-travellers  without  being  compelled  to  raise  tiie 
voice  to  a  bawl;  pleasant  when  after  midnight,  the  pealing 
notes  of  the  guanl's  horn  seemed  to  give  new  life  to  the 

Mattering  hoofs  of  the  horses  till  they  drew  up  at  the  half-way 
ouse,  where  a  bright  fire  and  a  well-epreaa  table  presented 
charms  such  as  the  most  spiritual  could  not  withstand,  and  the 
"Refreshment  Boom"  knows  not.  It  were  vain  to  call  in 
question  the  triumph  of  locomotives,  as  exhibited  in  the 
intensely    interesting    ''Life    of  George    Stephenson;"    but 
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reyiewen,  whose  hair  has  long  been  grey^  may  be  forgiven 
for  remembering  with  lingering  fondness  those  chronometers, 
the  Manchester  '^ Telegraph"  and  '^ Defiance;"  and  that 
Shrewsbury  '^  Wonder/'  with  its  five  or  six  mile  stages,  the 
coachman  never  handling  his  whip,  and  almost  afraid  to  suffer 
to  break  into  a  gallop  that  noble  team,  which  proudlv  trotted 
over  the  six  miles,  so  as  to  leave  two  minutes  or  nearly  of  the 
half-hour  for  changing  horses.  We  do  not  wish  to  forget  how 
once  as  that  famous  coach  was  rolling  up  the  hill  nearlBarnet* 
with  steeds  that  did  not  seem  to  know  the  difference  between 
ascending  and  descending  gradients,  the  guard  pointed,  with 
sttch  admiration  as  guards  only  could  express,  to  a  post-chaise, 
as  we  passed  it,  in  which  were  two  ladies  unattended :  '^  There, 
At,  those  ladies  came  out  of  Shrewsbury  with  me  this  morning ; 
not  many  ladies  in  England  would  keep  up  with  the  '  Wonder,' 
in  that  way,  sir."  For  the  mere  pleasure  of  travelling,  nothing 
has  vet  matched  the  outside  of  a  first-rate  coacn  in  fine 
weather,  as  such  coaches  were  worked  just  before  the  intro- 
duction of  locomotives : — 

''Bat  it  had  its  dark  side  also^  Any  one  who  remembers  the 
journey  by  stage  from  Manchester  to  London  will  associate  it  with 
recoUectitmB  and  sensations  of  not  unmixed  delight.  To  be  perched 
for  twenty  hours,  exposed  to  all  weathers,  on  the  outside  of  a  coach, 
trjing  in  vain,  to  find  a  soft  seat — sittins  now  with  the  face  to  the 
wmd,  rain,  or  sun,  and  now  with  the  back — without  any  shelter 
each  as  the  commonest  penny  -  a  -  mile  parliamentary  train  now 
daily  provides, — was  a  miserable  imdertaking,  looked  forward  to 
with  honor  by  many  whose  business  called  upon  them  to  travel 
frequently  between  the  provinces  and  the  Metropolis.  Nor  were 
the  inside  paosengers  more  agreeably  aocommodatea.  To  be  closely 
Peeked  up  in  a  utile,  inconvenient,  straight-backed  vehicle,  where 
the  cramped  limbs  could  not  be  in  the  least  extended,  nor  the 
wearied  fame  indulge  in  any  change  of  posture,  was  felt  by  many  to 
he  a  terrible  thing.  Then  there  were  the  constantly  recurring 
demands,  not  always  couched  in  the  politest  terms,  for  an  allowance 
to  the  dnver  every  two  or  three  stages,  and  to  the  guard  ever^  six 
or  eij^ht;  and  if  the  gratuity  did  not  equal  their  expectations, 
gtx)wliog  and  open  abuse  were  not  unusual.  These  desa^rSments^ 
together  with  tne  exactions  practised  on  travellers  by  innkeepers, 
seriously  detracted  from  the  romance  of  stage-coach  trayelling ;  and 
there  was  a  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  change 
the  system  for  a  better."— Pp.  846,  847. 

George  Stephenson  was  the  main  instrument  in  effecting 
that  change — a  change  great  in  itself,  and  in  its  consequences 
to  England  and  the  world,  incalculable.  The  volume  before  us 
is  the  third  edition  of  the  history  of  that  remarkable  man,  and 
contains  many  particulars  illustrative  of  his  private  life  and 
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habits,  while  residing  at  Liverpool,  Alton  Grange,  and  Taptooi 
which  supply  an  admitted  defect  in  the  earlier  editions  of 
his  biography.  The  work  exhibits  clearly  and  fdlly,  the 
triumplu  of  Mr.  Stephenson's  moral  character  and  mechanical 
genius.  They  who  wish  to  trace  the  locomotive  in  all  the 
stages  of  its  advance  to  its  present  perfection,  will  find  here 
the  requisite  information :  yet  the  book  is  a  biography,  not  a 
dissertation  on  mechanics.  The  numerous  scientific  details 
which  its  five  hundred  pages  contain,  are  all  made  to  revolve 
around  the  engineer ;  and  by  the  help  of  a  few  master-strokes, 
in  which  this  third  edition  excels,  Mr.  Smiles  makes  his  reader 
thoroughly  conversant  with  his  hero,  from  the  time  when  his 
home  was  in  Jolly's  Close,  where  father,  mother,  four  sons,  and 
two  daughters,  au  lived  and  slept  in  one  room,  till  he  had  won 
for  himself  one  of  *'  the  stately  homes  of  England,**  and  the 
two  most  iUustrious  of  living  monarchs,  Yictoria  and  Leopold, 
sought  to  shower  honours  on  his  head,  and  were  not  able ;  for, 
to  the  name  of  George  Stephenson,  any  addition  from  the 
Herald's  College  would  have  been  not  glory,  but  a  shadow. 
George  Stephenson,  the  real  railway  king,  was  the  son  of 

}>arents  **  who  had  very  little  to  come  and  go  upon — ^honest 
blk,  but  sore  haudden  doon  in  the  world."  His  father  was  **  an 
0xceediii^y  amiable  person,"  who  encouraged  the  robins  to  feed 
around  his  engine  fire,  and  delighted  the  boys  and  ^rls  by  his 
stories  of  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Sinbad  the  Sailor.  His 
mother,  though  somewhat  nervous,  *^  was  a  rale  canny  body.*' 
At  an  early  age  George  was  delighted  to  obtain  employment 
as  a  cow-keeper,  his  wages  being  twopence  a-day.  IIu 
favourite  amusement  was,  in  conjunction  with  his  chosen 
playmate  Tom  Thirlaway,  to  erect  day  engines,  the  wild  hem- 
look  serving  for  ioiaginwy  pipes.  GnwlaaUy,  but  surefy.  he 
gets  better  work,  and  about  the  age  of  fourteen,  is  ^>pomted 
assistant^fireman  to  the  engine,  at  one  shilling  a-day.  Three 
years  afterwards  he  becomes  plugman,  taking  precedence  of  his 
father  as  a  workman ;  and  aespite  some  obstacles,  he  poshed 
his  way  onward  to  yet  more  responsible  occupation.  Intending 
to  marry,  he  added  shoe  mending  and  making,  and  the  manu- 
fiustnre  of  lasts,  to  his  other  labours,  as  a  means  of  increaf^ing 
his  slender  resources.  From^  the  time  an  engine  was  placed 
under  his  care,  it  became  his  practice  to  take  it  to  pieces  on 
Saturday  aflemoon,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  deaning  it  and 
gaining  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  parts  and  working.  When 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  an  engine  set  up  to 
pump  water  from  a  pit,  failed  to  accomplish  itsjpurpoee,  though 
sept  at  work  for  nearly  twelve  months,  otephenson  had 
repeatedly  from  curiosity  marked  the  faUure,  and  examined  the 
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works.  "  Weel,  Geoige,"  said  one  of  the  workmen,  <'  what  do 
^oa  mak*  o*  her?  Do  you  think  you  could  do  anything  to 
improve  her?"  **  Man,  I  could  alter  her  and  make  her  dmw : 
in  a  week's  time  from  this  I  could  send  you  to  the  bottom." 
The  speech  was  reported  to  the  head  viewer,  and  George  was 
asked  to  try.  Making  only  one  condition,  but  insisting  on 
that,  namely,  that  he  should  select  his  own  workmen,  he  con- 
eented.  He  commenced  on  Sunday  morning ;  on  Wednesday, 
the  engine  was  at  work  again ;  on  Friday  afternoon,  the  men 
were  sent  to  the  bottouL  At  the  age  of  thirty-one,  he  was 
appointed  engine-wright  of  the  colliery,  at  the  salary  of  £100, 
aikd  a  horse  for  his  use,  his  business  being  now  to  superintend 
the  oonstmction  of  enraies  and  railroads,  and  to  watch  the 
working  of  both.  The  hicomotive  was  not  then  unknown,  but 
was  r^rded  very  much  in  the  light  of  a  curious  and  costly 
toy.  But  Stephenson's  eye  was  upon  it,  and  his  mind  pon- 
deriog  the  yast  importance  of  the  invention ;  and  the  more  he 
thought,  the  deeper  became  his  conviction  of  its  practicability, 
its  power,  and  its  growing  use. 

Wooden  rails  were  used  near  Newcastle  very  long  ago,  pro- 
bably as  early  as  the  year  1630.  About  a  century  later,  uron 
began  to  be  substituted  for  wood ;  and  in  1800,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Oatnun  *'  used  stone  props  instead  of  timber  for  supporting  the 
ends  and  joinings  of  the  ndls."  Hence  the  name  Outram  roads, 
abbreviated  into  tram-roads.  On  the  2nd  of  September,  1813, 
a  locomotive  was  tried  on  one  of  the  roada,  which  drew  sixteen 
waggons,  weighing  seventy  tons,  at  the  rate  of  about  three 
miles  an  hour ;  but  it  was  unsightly  and  costly,  and  pulled  the 
niad  to  pieces,  and  shortly  uterwards  burst.  The  colliery 
owners  did  not  feel  disposed  to  repeat  the  experiment  Among 
the  ^>ectators  was  Stephenson,  who  was  heard  to  say  that  he 
thought  he  could  make  a  much  better  enmne  than  that. 
Obtaining  the  consent  of  his  employer.  Lord  Ravensworth, 
he  forthwith  applied  himself  to  the  task,  and  produced  one, 
which,  on  the  25th  of  July,  1814,  drew  after  it  thirty  tons  on 
an  ascending  gradient  of  1  in  450,  with  a  speed  of  about  four 
auks  an  hour.  It  was  cumbrous,  clumsy,  noisy,  barely 
cheaper  than  horse-power,  and  its  speed  only  that  of  a  horse's 
walL  The  idea  of  increasing  the  rate  of  combustion,  by 
causing  the  steam  to  escape  through  the  chimney,  at  once 
doubled  the  power  of  the  engine ;  and  by  this  simple  expe- 
&nt,  Stephenson  really  decided  the  question  as  to  the  use  of 
locomotives  for  the  traction  of  coal.  In  1815,  he  produced 
Mother  engine,  '<  containing  the  germ  of  all  that  has  since  been 
efected.'' 

George  Stephenson  was  a  truly  great  man,  and,  therefore, 
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not  a  man  of  one  idea.  In  the  year  1806,  he  was  employed  as 
brakesman  at  the  mouth  of  a  pit.  Four  men  nad  just 
descended  for  some  special  work,  and  he  had  orderei  a 
fifth  to  accompany  them,  and  set  them  to  work.  They  had 
scarcely  reached  the  bottom  ere  an  explosion  took  place,  and 
Wood,  stones,  and  trusses  of  hay  were  blown  out  of  the  mine, 
^nd  into  the  air  like  balloons.  Ten  men  were  killed,  and  a  loss 
of  about  £20,000  incurred.  From  that  time  Stephenson 
studied  the  subject  of  fire-damp  by  the  aid  of  books  and  of  his 
own  experience,  his  inquiries  being  quickened  by  the  dreadful 
accidents  too  often  spreading  gloom  over  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  he  dwelt;  and  at  length  he  succeeded  m  planning  a 
safety-lamp ;  and  one  made  according  to  his  instructions  was 
taken  to  his  house  on  the  21st  of  October,  1815,  where  he 
himself  arrived  at  nightfall.  Moodie,  the  under-viewer,  was 
there  by  appointment.  Mr.  Wood,  who  was  expected,  had  not 
arrived,  and  a  messenger  was  despatched  a  mite  in  the  dark- 
ness, to  seek  him.  It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  when  the  three 
went  down  into  the  mine  to  try,  for  the  first  time,  the  daring 
experiment,  whether  a  safety-lamp  might  be  harmlessly  carried 
where  an  unprotected  candle  would  produce  a  deadly  explosion. 
Beaching  one  of  the  foulest  galleries,  they  boarded  up  a  part 
of  it  to  confine  the  gas,  thereby  rendering  it  as  foul  as  possiole. 
After  waiting  about  an  hour,  Moodie,  whose  practical  acquain- 
tance with  fire-damp  was  greatest,  was  sent  without  a  light  to 
examine  the  spot ;  who,  returning^  reported  that  if  a  candle 
were  introduced  an  explosion  must  inevitablv  follow,  aud 
warned  Stephenson  not  to  risk  life  and  the  pit,  oy  proceeding ; 
but,  confident  in  his  lamp,  he  lighted  the  wick,  and  advanced. 
His  companions  declinea  to  throw  away  their  lives,  and  retired 
to  a  place  of  safety ;  the  glimmering  lamp  and  its  dauntless 
contriver  soon  disappeared  in  the  win£ngs  of  the  mine.  Alone 
he  reached  the  spot  in  which  the  most  fearful  elements  of 
destruction  had  been  imprisoned,  entered  within  the  partition, 
and  held  out  his  lighted  lamp  where  the  noxious  current  was 
the  strongest  The  flame  at  first  increased,  then  flickered  and 
went  out.  He  had  produced  a  lamp  which  would  light  the 
miner  while  it  was  safe  to  work,  and  by  its  extinction  warn 
him  of  his  danger,  when  safety  was  at  end.  To  this  day  it  is 
doubted  whether  the  **  Geordy  Lamp,"  the  prior  invention,  be 
not  preferable  to  the  *'  Davy." 

Resuming  now  the  history  of  Stephenson's  greatest  achieve- 
ment, it  wiU  be  remembered  that  all  the  locomotives,  excepting 
his,  had  been  abandoned ;  and  though  his  was  kept  at  work 
daily,  it  was  not  at  such  a  saving  of  expense  as  could  lead  to 
its  general  adoption.    His  next  step  was  to  diminish  esqpense 
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by  improYing  the  road;  then  followed  the  contriyance  of  springs, 
which  farther  fadlitated  the  working  of  the  hage  machine. 
Amidst  all  difficulty  and  ridicule,  the  master-mind  dung  with 
undoubting  faith  to  the  certainty  of  eventual  success. 

In  1819,  the  owners  of  iheHetton  Colliery,  in  the  county^  of 
Durham,  resolved  to  have  their  waggon-way,  about  eight  miles 
in  length,  altered  into  a  locomotive  ndlroad,  and  Stephenson 
was  appointed  engineer.  It  was  opened  on  the  18th  of 
November,  1822,  amidst  crowds  of  spectators,  five  engines 
of  his  manufacture  being  at  work  upon  it,  which  moved  about 
four  miles  an  hour,  each  engine  drawing  after  it  sixty-four  tons 
weight  The  experiment  was  perfectly  decisive  as  to  the  value 
of  the  locomotive  for  the  traction  of  heavy  goods,  where  the 
traffic  was  great,  and  a  nearly  level  road  could  be  secured ;  but 
the  way  was  by  no  means  clear  to  its  adoption  for  the  transit  of 
general  merchandise,  much  less  of  passengers. 

While   the    Hetton  road  was   being  formed,  a  far  more 
important  project  was  also  advancing  to  completion,  namely, 
the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  for   the  use   of  tfte 
pubSe.    The  history  of  the  undertaking  has  the  charm  of  a 
romance*     Its  originator  was  one  of  that  rapidly  diminishing 
class  of  men,  whose  attire  and  creed  seem  to  separate  them 
from  the  sordid  and  even  material  interests  of  the   present 
world,  and  to    belong    rather    to  the  monastery  than    the 
exchange ;  but  who  are  found  in  practice  to  be,  in  mercantile 
enexgy,  and  sharpness,  and  success,  second  to  none.     Edward 
Pease  discerned  m  1817,  the  desirableness  of  a  railroad  from 
the  ne^hbourhood  of  Darlington  to  Stockton,  his  main  object 
bebg  the  delivery  of  coals  along  the  line  of  the  road.   Not  twenty 
shares  were  subscribed  for  in  Stockton;   but,  influenced  by 
Mr.  Pease,  the  Quakers  took  up  the  project,  and  in  1818,  a 
bill  was  before  Parliament.     The  proposed  line  ran  near  one  of 
the  Duke  of  Cleveland's  fox  covers ;  and,  for  that  reason,  the 
noble  duke  opposed,  and  just  succeeded  in  defeating  the  measure. 
In  1819,  the  sturdy  projectors  were  ready  with  another  bill  for 
a  line,  so  altered  as  to  leave  the  foxes  undisturbed ;  but  the 
turnpike-road  trustees  raised  an  alarm  of  the  total  ruin  of 
their  trusts ;  whereupon  Mr.  Pease  issued  a  notice,  offering  to 
buy  up  their  securities,  or  any  of  them,  at  the  original  price ; 
and  so  that  clamour  was  hushed.     In  January,  1820,  George 
IIL  died,  and  the    proceedings    were  suspended.      On  the 
19th  of  April,  1821,  the  bill  passed,  ifitephenson  still,  to  use 
his  own   words,   ^only  the   engine-wright  at   Killingworth,** 
mtrodnced  himself  to  Mr.  Pease,  rouncuy  told  him  that  loco- 
motives would  entirely  supersede  all  horse- power  upon  rail- 
roads, and  strongly  urged  nim  to  adopt  them  on  his  projected 
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line.  "  Come  over,"  said  he,  **  to  Killingworth,  and  see  what 
my  '  Blucher '  can  do ;  seeing  is  believing,  sir.''  The  sharp- 
sighted  Quaker  discerned  in  the  applicant  the  man  he  wanted; 
and  employed  him,  first  to  make  a  new  survey,  and  afterwards 
to  construct  the  road.  As  the  time  for  the  opening  approached, 
an  eager  discussion  arose  whether  horse-power,  fixed  engines, 
or  locomotives,  should  be  employed.  Mr.  Pease,  influenced  by 
the  engineer,  induced  the  curectors  to  ^ve  the  locomotive  a 
trial;  and  three  engines  were  ordered  for  the  purpose  of 
Stephenson  and  Co.  On  an  experimental  trip  they  were 
found  capable  of  running  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour ; 
but  were  better  fitted  for  the  slow  and  heavy  work  for  which 
they  had  been  built  The  day  of  opening  approached,  but 
previously  to  its  arrival,  Stephenson,  accompamed  bv  his  son 
and  John  Dixon,  made  a  survey  of  the  works,  and  then  went 
to  an  inn  at  Stockport  to  dine;  where  he  adopted  the  very 
unusual  measure  of  ordering  a  bottle  of  wine,  to  drink  success 
to  the  r^way.  To  this  s^ct  audience,  he  made  this  remark- 
able speech : — 

"  Now,  lads,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  think  you  will  live  to  see  the 
day,  though  I  may  not  live  so  long,  when  railways  will  come  to 
supersede  almost  all  other  methods  of  conveyance  in  this  country — 
when  mail  coaches  will  so  by  railway,  and  railroads  will  become  the 
great  highway  for  the  kmg  and  i^  his  subjects.  The  time  is  coming 
when  it  will  be  cheaper  for  a  working  man  to  travel  on  a  railway 
than  to  walk  on  foot.  I  know  there  are  great  and  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulties  that  will  have  to  be  encountered ;  but  what  I 
have  said  will  come  to  pass  as  sure  as  we  live.  I  only  wish  I  may 
live  to  see  the  dav,  tnough  that  I  can  scarcely  hope  for,  as  I 
know  how  slow  all  human  progress  is,  and  with  what  difficulty 
I  have  been  able  to  get  the  locomotive  adopted,  notwithstanding 
my  more  than  ten  years'  successful  experiment  at  Killingworth.'* 
—Pp.  196, 197. 

The  27th  of  September,  1825,  was  the  day  of  opening. 
The  assembly  to  witness  it  was  immense.  Some  were  there 
to  gratify  curiosity,  some  to  rejoice  in  the  event,  some  to  see 
the  bubble  burst. 

^  The  train  consisted  of  six  waggons,  loaded  with  coals  and  flour ; 
after  these  was  the  passenger  coach,  filled  with  the  directors  and 
their  firiends,  and  then  twenty-one  waggons  fitted  up  with  temporary 
seats  for  passengers ;  and,  lastly,  came  six  waggon-loads  of  coals, 
making  in  all  a  train  (^  thirty-eight  vehicles.  The  signal  being 
given,  the  train  started,  and  it  accomplished  the  first  eight  and  three- 
auarter  miles  in  sixty-five  minutes.  The  arrival  at  Stockton  excited 
deep  interest  and  admiration." — P.  198. 

The  success  was  decisive.     A  passenger  and  goods  trafl^ 
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sprang  up  immediately ;  and  in  a  set  race  between  the  engine 
*'  Active,  and  one  of  the  regular  stage  coaches,  ''Active''  won 
the  race  by  about  a  hundred  yards. 

During  the  progress  of  the  bill  for  the  formation  of  this 
road,  a  curious  incident  occurred,  showing  the  helplessness  of 
the  poor,  through  their  want  of  representatives  in  Parliament ; 
the  tricks  whicn  even  the  best  of  our  legislators  will  play,  and 
the  manner  in  which  cunning  often  defeats  itself.  Mr.  Lamb* 
ton,  afterwards  Earl  of  Durham,  held  extensive  colliery 
proper^  near  Stockton,  and  was  anxious  to  guard  against 
competition  with  the  collieries  near  Darlington;  and  he, 
therefore,  got  inserted  into  the  bill  a  clause,  forbidding  more 
than  a  half-penny  a  ton  per  mile  to  be  charged  on  any  coal 
brought  along  the  line,  to  Stockton,  for  shipment ;  neither  he, 
nor  any  one  else,  dreaming  that  its  conveyance  at  that  rate 
was,  or  ever  would  be,  possible.  His  object  was  to  establish  a 
moDopolv  at  the  expense  of  the  public — and  he  had  his  reward. 
The  halfpenny  rate  proved  the  vital  element  in  the  success  of 
the  railway;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  annual 
shipment  of  ooal  from  it  exceeded  five  hundred  thousand  tons. 

This  line  was  worked  partly  by  horses,  partly  by  fixed 
engines,  and  partly  by  locomotives.  The  passenger  traffic  was 
very  rudely  provided  for,  and  did  not  create  any  general  hope 
of  the  substitution  of  locomotives  for  coaches.  For  that,  the 
hst  and  crowning  achievement,  we  have  to  look  to  the  next 
great  railway  project 

The  very  pressing  want  of  some  improved  means  for  th^ 
transit  of  merchandise,  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  led 
the  enterprising  merchants  of  those  towns  to  form  a  company 
for  the  construction  of  a  double  line  of  railway  between  them- 
A  deputation  was  sent  to  Killingworth,  to  inspect  the  working 
of  the  railroad  there,  and  they  reported  favourably  of  the 
locomotives,  both  for  economy  and  speed*  Stephenson  was 
appointed  surveyor ;  and  when,  despite  the  most  pertinacious 
sod  annoying  opposition,  he  had  completed  his  survey,  be  was 
called  as  a  witness  before  a  committee  of  the  House^  of 
Commons,  and  tormented  by  a  three  days'  cross-examinatioa, 
conducted  by  men  tnuned  to  the  art  of  perplexins  witnesses, 
and  hired  to  defeat  the  purpose  he  had  most  at  heart.  The 
bill  was  lost,  poor  Stephenson  being  made  the  butt  of  ridicule 
hy  the  leadiing  counsel,  and  stigmatized  as  an  ignoramus,  a 
fool,  and  even  a  maniac ;  though  he  was  the  only  man  present, 
and  indeed  the  only  man  in  the  worid,  who  understood  the 
borineas  for  which  that  committee  bad  been  convened. 
Thoroughly  honest,  and,  as  to  railroads,  the  wise  man  of  all 
the  ear^  he  lacked  two  things  on  which — humbling  as  the 
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confession  is — the  weight  of  words  verj  much  depends,  namely, 
a  great  name  and  glibness  of  speech. 

The  bill  was  speedily  introduced  again;  but  it  was  not 
deemed  wise  to  venture  a  second  time  on  Stephenson  as  a 
witness,  and  his  place  was  supplied  by  engineers  and  surveyors 
of  the  highest  reputation.  The  route  was  slightly  changed  to 
avoid  game  preserves,  and  other  means  were  adoptea  to  conciliate 
opponents.  The  bill  passed ;  and  Stephenson  was  appointed 
engineer,  at  a  salary  of  £1,000  a  year.  The  work  involved  the 
peculiar  difficulty  arising  from  Chat  Moss,  a  bog  four  miles 
across.  The  engineer  had  no  experience  to  guide  him ;  publio 
opinion  predicted  utter  failure ;  ^*  for  weeks  and  weeks "  he 
went  on  pouring  materiab  into  the  insatiable  bog  without  the 
least  siffn  of  being  able  to  raise  the  solid  embankment  one 
single  mch;  his  assistants  were  fast  losing  all  hope;  the 
directors  b^an  to  speak  of  the  task  as  impracticable;  other 
en^neers  were  consulted,  and  they  reportea  unfavourably ;  a 
board  meeting  was  called  to  consider  wnether  the  work  should 
be  abandoned;  fortunately,  the  indomitable  engine-i^Tight  of 
Killingworth  never  for  one  moment  doubted  the  issue,  and 
six  months  after  that  board  meeting,  he  took  a  party  of  the 
directors*  friends  over  the  Moss  by  a  locomotive,  on  their  way 
to  dine  at  Manchester.  Kikby  Tunnel,  less  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length,  cost  £350,000 :  the  cost  of  the  four  miles  over 
Chat  Moss  was  £28,000. 

When  the  line  was  approaching  completion,  it  was  necessary 
to  determine  what  motive  power  should  be  employed  upon  it. 
To  us,  now,  it  must  appear  marvellous  and  almost  astounding, 
that  after  the  experience  which  has  been  explained,  there 
should  have  existed  tiie  slightest  doubt.  There  did  exist  the 
greatest  doubt.  Telford  and  the  Kennies  discountenanced  the 
locomotive;  and  the  directors,  deluged  with  all  sorts  of  plans, 
called  in  two  professional  engineers  of  high  standing,  Mr. 
Walker  of  Limehouse,  and  Mr.  Sastrick  of  Stourbridge. 
These  gentlemen  examined  the  Northern  nulways,  and  then 
concurred  in  recommending  the  use  of  fixed  engines  in  ore- 
ference  to  locomotives.  George  Stephenson  etood  alone,  sioX 
a  single  professional  man  of  any  eminence  countenanced  him ; 
but,  firmer  than  the  pillars  of  Staffii  amid  the  swell  of  the 
Atlantic,  he  held  fitst  his  confidence;  pointed  out  to  the 
directors  the  prodigious  disadvantages  of  working  so  long  a 
line  by  fixed  engines ;  challenged  them  to  let  him  prodooe  an 
engine  for  the  purpose  6f  tria^  pledging  himself  that  it  should 
work  heavy  goods  along  the  line  with  speed,  regularity,  and 
safety.  Swayed  by  his  resoluteness,  they  offered  a  prise  of 
£500  for  a  locomotive  which  should  best  fiilfil  certain  ooii- 
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ditions,  be  ready  not  later  than  October  1st,  1829,  and  not 
exceed  £550  in  price.  The  trial  commenced  on  the  6thy  and 
was  not  conclad^  till  the  14th.  Four  engines  started,  one 
of  them  being  the  "  Rocket  **  from  Stephenson's  manufactoiy  at 
Newcastle.  The  other  three,  from  different  causes,  failed. 
The  **  Rocket "  drew  its  appointed  load  at  an  average  speed  of 
fifWen  miles  an  hour,  ten  being  the  speed  required ;  and  when 
the  prise  had  been  adjudged,  Stephenson  ordered  it  to  be 
brought  out  and  disengaged  from  its  load  of  twenty  tons, 
and  to  the  admiration,  if  not  awe,  of  the  spectators,  it  made 
two  trips  at  the  rate  of  thirtj-five  miles  an  hour.  The  shares 
of  the  company  immediately  rose  ten  per  cent.  The  grand 
triumph  of  the  age  was  won. 

The  sublime  invention  which  is  changing  the  aspect  ^  of 
the  whole  world,  owes  its  existence,  progress,  and  perfection 
entirely  to  voluntair  effort,  and  chieny  to  individual  energy* 
Government,  from  nrst  to  last,  did  nothing  to  develope,  but 
mach  to  obstruct,  an  enterprise  which  might  have  seemed, 
heyond  almost  any  other,  to  justify  and  require  the  interference 
of  the  state.  So  early  as  1812,  Stephenson  produced  his  first 
engine,  and  remarked  to  his  friends  that  '^  there  was  no  limit 
to  the  speed  of  such  an  engine,  if  the  works  could  be  made  to 
Ktand  it."*  For  the  following  seventeen  years,  instead  of  seeing 
the  worth  of  this  mighty  instrument  and  fostering  the  inven- 
ti<Hi,  government  had  to  be  fought,  and  conquered  or  bribed, 
at  every  step.  So  late  as  1825,  l^phenson  appeared  before 
t  eommittee  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  told  them  that  he  had 
hdd  down  or  superintended  six  railways,  improved  three  others, 
aod  constructed  fifW-five  engines,  of  which  sixteen  were  loco- 
motives ;  that  his  locomotives  had  been  at  work  eleven  years, 
and  had  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  expectations ;  that  twenty 
tons  might  be  drawn  eight  miles»  and  forty  tons  four  miles 
an  hour ;  that  indeed  he  had  no  doubt  the^  might  go  at  the 
late  of  twelve  miles  an  hour ;  but  the  testimony  of  this  man 
was  overborne  by  the  vague  assertions  of  theorists,  the  babbling 
of  eonceited  advocates,  and  the  covetousness  of  senatorial  land- 
ownen.  The  following  year  the  bill  was  lucnin  brought 
forward,  and  after  its  promoters  had  expended  £27,000,  leave 
^as  granted,  or  rather  extorted,  to  make  a  railroad  from 
Iiiverpool  to  Manchester.  During  the  progress  of  the  works, 
appiicAtion  was  made  to  government  for  monetary  aid.  Tel- 
ford was  consulted,  and  replied  that  he  did  not  know  whether 
cither  fixed  engines  or  locomotives  would  answer,  and  though 
lioth  had  answered  for  fifteen  years,  the  aid  was  refused. 
After  the  all-decisive  experiment  of  1829,  the  government 
vas  direoting  its  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  old 
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turnpike  roads,  and  voting  large  suma  of  money  to  reward 
Mn  Mac  Adam.     In  1832,  a  bill  was  presented  to  Parliament 
for  a  line  from  Birmingham  to  London,     It  passed  the  Com* 
mons.     The  sum  of  £10,000  was  asked  as  the  price  of  with- 
drawing one  part  of  the  opposition  to  which  it  was  exposed  in 
the  Lords ;  in  shorty  the  opposition  had  been  got  up  for  the 
purpose  of  being  bought  off.     The  bribe  was  refused,  and  the 
bill  rejected*     The  directors,  however,  found  that  if  they  would 
succeed   with   noble    lords^  thev    must    pay.     The  estimate, 
therefore,  of  money  for  land,  which  was  £250,000  in  the  first 
bill,  was  raised  to  £750,000  in  the  second;   and  then  the 
patriotic  senators  suffered  the  bill  to  become  law ;    but  not 
till  £72,868  had  been  consumed  in  parliamentary  expenaef. 
Buch  is  TOvemmental  patronage  of  the  greatest  national  works. 
Mr.  Stephenson  was  accustomed  to  attribute  his  success  in  life 
mainly,  if  not  entirelv,  to  one  quality,   perseverance.     **  He 
never  would  have  it  that  he  was  a  genius,  or  that  he  had  done 
anything  which  other  men*  equally  laborious  and  peraeTering 
with  himself,  could  not  have  accomplbhed.**    The  same  notion 
appears  repeatedly  in  the  pases  of  the  biography,  and  is  much 
more  to  the  credit  of  wr.  Stephenson's  modesty  than  of  his 
judgment.     Unquestionably  the  miseries  of  society  are  to  be 
traced  chiefly  to  the  want  of  two  virtues,  which  it  is  in  every 
man's  power  to  practise,  thrift  and  perseverance.    It  cannot  be 
too  sedulously  unpressed  upon  young  men,  that  if  they  have 
health,  and  will  but  be  steMiast  and  economical,  they  are  abso- 
lutely certain  of  success.  Let  them  banish  the  word  ''luck''  from 
their  vocabulary ;   and  set  out  in  life  as  faithful  disciples  of 
Solomon,  who  says,  "  the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich ;  '* 
'^seest  thou   a  man  diligent  in  his  business,  he  shall  stand 
before  kings;  he  shall  not  stand  before  mean  men."  But  when  an 
authority  like  Stephenson  conveys  the  impression  that  almost 
any  man  is  competent  to  do  what  he  did,  he  is  betrayed  into 
gross  and  not  harmless  exaggeration.     There  is  as  much  dif- 
ference between  man  and  man,  as  between  the  Shetland  ponj 
and  the  London  dray-horse,  as  between  the  Suffolk  cart-horse 
and  the  winner  of  **  the  Derby.**    It  is  only  here  and  there  t 
man  that  can  bear  a  staff  **  like  a  weaver's  beam."     To  tell  the 
multitude  thej  may  do  all  a  giant  does  if  they  will,  is  but  to 
mislead  and  dishearten  them. '  Their  powers  are  limited.     To 
be  diligent  and  faithful  within  the  limits  assigned  them«  is  the 
whole  of  their  duty ;   and  to  that  duty  they  are  not  at  all 
schooled^  by  being  encouraged  to  imitate  the  frog  in  the  fable. 
Sebastian  Hack  might  say,  **  I  was  industrious,  and  whoever  is 
equally  industrious  will  be  equally  successful  ;'*  but  the  assump- 
tion that  every  man  has  the  capacity  to  produce  the  music  of 
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Bach,  or  the  dramas  of  Shakspere^  or  the  en^eering  feats  of 
Stepheaaon,  w  simply  absurd ;  and  can  but  delude  those  who  are 
wetdc  enough  to  be  flattered  by  it.  A  moderate  amount  onlj  of 
mental  oapacitj  is  possessed  by  men  generally.  In  their  owa 
sphere,  they  may  be  happy,  useful,  loyed,  honoured  of  God, 
educated  for  the  highest  honours  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
which  will  be  meted  out  aooording  to  moral  excellence ;  but  they 
oo^t  not  to  be  told  it  is  their  own  fault  if  they  are  not  as  tall 
■8  the  son  of  Kish,  or  as  strong  as  the  son  of  Manoah. 

George  Stephenson,  though  a  yery  modest  man,  unwittingly 
attributed  far  too  much  to  himself,  when  he  resolyed  his  achieye- 
ments  into  his  own  industry  and  perseyerance.  He  possessed 
unusual  bodily  strength  and  endurance,  and  mentally  he 
belonged  to  the  class  which  are  both  shrewd  and  powerful  beyond 
their  fellows.  Hearing  some  one  read  from  a  newspaper  a 
description  of  the  Egyptian  mode  of  batching  eggs,  he  tried  the 
expenment  with  biras'  eggs  by  his  engine  nre.  When  a  man 
grown,  he  acquired  the  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic; 
tnastered  reduction  while  his  comrade  was  wearying  himself 
with  the  mysteries  of  simple  diyision ;  and  eyentually  outstripped 
his  teacher.  He  tried  his  hand  at  perpetual  motion ;  when  his 
clock  had  been  injured  by  fire,  he  took  it  to  pieces,  and  repaired 
it,  and  so  acquired  a  new  and  profitable  business.  From  the 
difficulties  created  by  the  war,  his  enterprising  spirit  suggested 
>Q  eecape  by  emigration,  and  he  was  kept  in  England  only 
by  haying  spent  his  sayings  on  his  needy  parents.  He  haa 
a  small  garden,  and  no  finer  leeks  or  cabbages  were  to  be  found 
hi  the  neighbourhood  than  there.  In  after  life,  he  bore  away 
the  prize  for  pines  from  his  friend  Paxton,  and  for  grapes  in  a 
competition  with  all  England.  The  cucumbers,  indeed,  for  a 
time  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  engineer  to  make  them  grow 
straight,  but  at  length  he  hit  upon  the  puuaofhayingglass  cylinders 
nwde  for  them  to  grow  in,  and  carrying  one  of  the  first  suo- 
fxitfvi  specimens  to  his  yisitors,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  think  I  haye 
bothered  them  noo."  He  was  a  man  qualified  corporeally, 
Bicntally,  and  morally,  to  be  foremost  in  the  race  of  life. 

RailioadB  will  be  eyer  associated  in  English  history  with  some 
^  the  most  discreditable  tricks  eyer  practised.  It  is  greatly 
to  Mr.  Stephenson's  honour  that,  while  connected  more  closely 
tbaa  any  other  man  with  their  construction  and  working,  he 
^Mwenringly  kept  in  the  pathway  of  integrity  and  honour. 
His  eoginea  were  thoroughly  well  made ;  and  in  the  formation 
^^  new  roads  he  took  care  to  haye  good  materials,  and  good 
workmanship,  and  would  tolerate  no  **  scamping."  In  the  wild 
^xritement  of  1844  and  184d,he  neyer  speculated  in  shares,  and 
d^  his  best  to  oonyince  all — and  they  were  yery  many^who 
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endeavoured  in  vain  to  secure  hie  sanction  as  engineer  of  worth- 
less lines^  of  the  ruinous  consequences  of  their  procedure. 

As  far  as  the  memoir  supplies  any  evidence  in  point,  it  pre- 
sents Stephenson  to  us  as  an  amiable  child,  a  ffood  son,  a  xind 
husband,  an  affectionate  and  wise  father,  (mdly  should  we 
have  learned  more  than  is  revealed  of  his  character  religiously 
considered.  When  the  head  viewer  went  to  ask  him  about  the 
engine  which  failed  to  pump  the  water  from  the  pit  at  Killing- 
worth,  he  was  dressed  m  his  Sunday's  suit,  about  to  proceed  to 
*'the  preachings**  in  the  Methodist  chapel,  which  at  that  time 
he  attended,    in  later  years, — 

**  Whilst  walking  in  the  woods  or  through  the  grounds,  he  would 
arrest  his  friends*  attention  by  allusion  to  some  simple  object,— €uch 
as  a  leaf,  a  blade  of  grass,  a  bit  of  bark,  a  nest  of  birds,  or  an  ant 
carrying  its  eggs  across  a  path,^-and  descant  in  glowing  terms  upon 
the  creative  power  of  the  Divine  mechanician,  whose  contriTancea 
were  so  exbaustless  and  so  wonderful.  This  was  a  theme  upon  which 
he  was  often  accustomed  to  dwell  in  reverential  admiration,  when  in 
the  society  of  his  more  intimate  friends. 

One  mght,  when  walking  imder  the  stars,  and  gating  up  into 
the  field  of  suns,  each  the  probable  centre  of  a  system,  forming  the 
Milky  Way,  a  friend  said  to  him,  *  What  an  insignificant  ereatiue  is 
man,  in  sight  of  so  immense  a  creation  as  that.'  'Yes,'  was  his 
replv,  'but  how  wonderful  a  creature  also  is  man,  to  be  able  to 
think  and  reason,  and  even  in  some  measure  to  comprehend  works 
so  infinite!'" 

With  these  exceptions,  there  is  scarcely  a  reference  to  be 
found  to  the  religious  views  or  practices  of  this  distinguished 
man*  The  slight  incidental  evidence  which  the  history  sup- 
plies, is  certainlv  not  such  as  a  pious  man  would  desire.  At 
page  357,  a  brief  journal  isjgiven,  extending  from  August  4th, 
1836,  to  September  10th.  We  extract  the  only  Sunday  entriea 
it  contains : — 

^  Aueust  14th.  Meetinff  with  Mr.  Hudson  at  Yoric,  and  joumey 
from  York  to  Newcastle.^'  *'  21st  Carlisle  to  Dnmfnes  by  mail, 
forward  to  Ayr  by  chaise,  proceeding  up  the  valley  of  the  Nith, 
throuffh  Thomhill,  Sanquluur,  and  Cumnock."  '*28th.  Journey 
from  Edinburgh,  through  Melrose  and  Jedburgh  to  Horsley,  along 
the  route  of  Mr.  Bichsirdson's  proDosed  railway,  across  Carter  FelL*' 
**  September  4th.  Sunday  at  Mancnester." 

Earnestly  have  we  looked  at  the  tale  of  his  advancing  life  till 
in  his  67th  year  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  in  quest  of  some  inti- 
mations that  he  knew  Him  who  is  **  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life,**  and  that  his  great  soul  thrilled  with  the  thought  of  eternity, 
and  of  that  state  amid  the  stupendous  realities  of  which  the 
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adiieyements  of  earth  shall  appear  as  do  now  to  man  the  feats 
of  duldhood.  We  have  looked  in  vain.  We  can  only  hope 
that,  in  this  respect,  the  written  life  is  not  a  perfectly  accurate 
transcript  of  the  actual  life. 


abt.  IV.— the  atheisms  of  geology. 

1.  Tke  TetHmanff  of  the  Books ;  or^  Geology  in  its  Bearinos  on  the 

Two  Theologies,  Natural  and  Bevealed.  By  Hugh  TAmet.  Edin-> 
burgh :  Shepherd  &  Elliot.     1867. 

2.  Atheisms  of  Geology :  Sir  C.  Zyell,  Sugh  Miller,  Sfe,,  confronted 

with  the  Boehs.  By  J.  A.  S.  London  :  Piper,  Stephenson^ 
A  Co.    1857. 

3.  Voices  from  the  Bocks  ;  or,  Proofs  of  the  JExistenee  of  Man  during 

the  PaUeozoie,  or  most  Ancient  Period  of  the  Earth :  a  Beply  to 
the  late  Hugh  MiUer*s  "  Testimony  of  the  Bocks."  London : 
JuddAGlass.    1857. 

We  much  doubt  whether  the  attempt  so  frequently  made  to 
reconcile  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  Creation  and  the  dis- 
coTeries  or  deductions  of  Geology  have  been  to  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  honour  of  His  word.  The  authors  who,  with 
great  confidence  in  their  several  modes  of  concordanccy  have 
claimed  for  their  theories  the  authority  of  Revelation,  have 
ereatly  over-estimated  the  value  of  their  speculations.  Every 
Christian  mind  is  fully  convinced  that  whenever  a  want  of 
hannony  is  perceived  between  the  declarations  of  the  Bible  and 
the  deductions  of  science,  man  has  been  a  false  interpreter  of 
o&e  or  both*  The  schemes  of  the  Mosaical  geologists  have, 
therefore,  whether  received  or  rejected,  no  influence  upon  the 
&ith  of  believers  in  Bevelation,  for  they  have  already  accepted 
the  ooDclosion  of  the  Apostle — '*  Through  faith  we  understand 
that  the  worlds  were  fhuned  by  the  worn  of  Gt)d,  so  that  those 
thioffs  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear." 
To  the  sceptic  these  pseudo-geological  hyjpotheses  are  absolutely 
^oeless.  If  he  desire  to  bring  his  faith  into  harmony  with  his 
nasoD,  and  doubting  be  a  state  of  painful  suspense,  he  will 
seek  for  more  convincing  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
Krine  revelation  than  this  subject  is  adapted  to  supply  ; 
tad  if  his  incredulity  be  a  fictitious  condition  of  mind,  assumed 
tt  a  justification  of  the  habitual  neglect  of  religious  duties,  or 
Waehes  of  the  moral  law,  a  comparison  of  Sinai  and  Calvary 
^  better  suit  his  case  than  a  reconciliation  of  the  mineral 
^  Moeaical  geologies. 
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But  we  are  disposed  to  go  a  step  further  in  our  depreciation 
of  this  class  of  books ;  for  in  many  instances^  we  bekeye,  they 
have  encouraf(ed  the  scepticism  their  anthers  honestly  intended 
to  remove.  The  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  Creation  is  singularly 
brief  and  explicit,  and  speculative  minds  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  brevity  to  interpolate  explanations  after  their  own  fashion. 
If  a  number  of  artists  were  to  paint  pictures  from  the  same 
bare  outline,  their  works  would  prove,  by  dissimilarity,  how 
little  the  greater  number  must  resemble  the  original  conception, 
or  the  living  subject.  The  narrative  of  the  Creation  supplies  a 
series  of  such  outlines,  and  minds  differing  in  character  and 
in  cultivation  perceiving  them  under  different  lights,  one  has 
given  prominence  to  parts  which  another  has  put  in  distance, 
and  many  have  thus  lost  the  spirit  of  the  sketch  altogether.  This 
dissimilarity  in  the  protended  copies  has,  we  fear,  often  excited 
a  doubt  as  to  the  truthftilness  of  the  original;  and  carelesSs 
ignorant  minds  have  been  taught  to  despise  when  they  were 
asked  to  admire.  But  in  making  this  statement,  we  have  no 
desire  to  repress  the  expression  of  opinion,  nor  to  condemn 
controversy  within  the  legitimate  area  of  scriptural  research, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  candour. 

Although  we  fully  admit  the  necessity  and  benefit  of  a  rigid 
examination  of  scientific  deductions,  we  dispute  both  the  pro- 

Sriety  and  right  of  those  who  use  science  tor  the  purpose  of 
enouncing  the  conclusions  which  stand  in  the  way  of  precon- 
ceived hypotheses ;  and  in  so  doing  we  again  enter  our  protest 
against  a  larg^  number  of  books  on  the  mineral  and  Mosaical 
geologies.  Their  authors,  confessing  their  dependence  upon 
scienufic  research,  in  which  they  have  taken  no  part,  build  up 
their  several  theories,  as  diverse  as  the  tongues  at  Babel,  though 
announced  as  confessions  of  faith,  by  a  systematic  denunciation 
of  the  deductions  and  characters  of  the  men  on  whom  they 
depend  for  facts.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  these  theorists  are  apt  to 
abuse  each  other,  and  some  make  the  reception  of  their  specula- 
tions the  test  of  individual  Christianity.  If  a  man  should 
believe  thai  the  earth  was  in  existence,  and  **  without  form  and 
void,"  prior  to  the  first  da^  of  the  Mosaic  narrative ;  or,  with 
Hugh  Miller,  that  **  the  six  days  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  were 
not  natural  days,  but  lengthened  periods,**  he  must  take  his 
place  with  *'  atheistical  ^eolo^ts,"  and  submit  to  be  denounced 
bv  those  who  hold  opposite  opinions  as  a  despiser  of  Revelation. 
The  author  of  *^  Voices  from  the  Hocks "  has  written  a  com« 
paratively  sensible  and  modest  book,  less  disfigured  than  many 
others  teaching  the  same  theory,  by  violent  attacks  upon  the 
faith  of  those  who  differ  in  opinion,  but  he  cannot  lay  down  the 
pen  in  that  charity  which  "  Uiinketh  no  evil.'' 
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"Although  Gfeology,"  he  says, "  is  confessedly  vet  in  its  infancy — 
although  it  mutters  only  a  feeble  and  inarticulate  language*— although 
its  professors  are  notoriously  at  vanance  as  to  its  fundamental  posi- 
tioDB,  yet  it  haa  yentored  to  set  itself  in  opposition  to  the  declarations 
of  the  Scripture  of  truth.  Direrse  theories  concerning  the  past 
history  of  our  globe  swarm  eyery  season,  and  buzz  like  ephemera  for 
I  time,  until  they  perish  before  a  fresh  generation  of  their  kind. 
Various  as  these  speculations  are,  howeyer,  they  agree  in  one  par- 
ticular: they  completely  ignore,  and  set  at  nought,  the  reyelation 
which  it  has  pleased  the  Creator  himself  to  give  us,  respecting  '  the 
geuetations  of  the  heayens  and  of  the  earth  when  they  were  created.' 
This  ia  strange ;  and  stranger  still,  Geology  is  belieyed,  and  Eevelation 
ia  rejected ;  or  if  not  positively  rejected,  its  plainest  statements  are 
ao  twisted  and  tortured  by  learned  critics,  that  they  are  made  to 
Wmonne  with  whichever  theory  happens  to  be  for  the  nonce  in 
moit  favour  with  geological  savants.*^ 

There  is  inconsistency  as  well  as  unfairness  in  this  accusation. 
The  author  condemns  Geology  because  it  has  ''set  itself  in 
oppositton  to  the  declarations  of  the  Scripture  of  truth. "  Geology 
is  a  science  of  facts^  and  the  hypotheses  of  geologists  are  rather 
accideotal  than  necessary  to  its  development.  The  deductions 
drawn  from  geological  facts  are  the  opinions  of  individuals,  and 
for  the  greater  part,  especially  for  those  of  a  theological  ten- 
dency, the  science  is  not  answerable.  The  author  of  the 
'*y^tiges  of  Creation"  is  a  geologist,  and  so  was  the  late  Hugh 
MiDer,  but  Geology  cannot  teach  both  theories — one  is  pure 
Atheism,  the  other  is  Mosaical,  for  even  if  it  be  heterodox,  it  is 
&  hypothesis  which  admits  the  obligation  of  the  human  reason 
to  die  Diyine  reyelation,  and  seeks  to  reconcile  the  scientific 
opinions  of  the  author  with  his  reading  of  the  Mosaic  narratiye. 
^logy  cannot  teach  at  one  and  the  same  time  that  there  is 
^  6od,  and  that  God  has  giyen  a  reyelation  which  cannot  be 
rejected  without  sin.  A  man  may  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
^th  the  chemical  composition  and  physical  condition  of  rocks, 
^heir  superposition  and  organic  remains,  and  yet  his  mind  may 
^  andedded  as  to  tlie  circumstances  under  which  they  haye 
^n  produced,  and  the  time  occupied  in  their  formation ;  but 
^  is  neyertheleas  entitled  to  call  himself  a  geologist.  The 
^thor  is  in  error  when  he  says  that  geologists  ''  are  notoriously 
u  variance  as  to  its  fundamental  principles.*'  It  is  not  possible 
tkat  a  science  can  haye  antagonistic  principles.  Difference  of 
^nion  may  exist  among  a  certain  class  of  students,  and  the 
^xthoT  has  pointed  out  the  class  to  which  he  refers — ^it  is  that 
to  which  he  belongs.  It  embraces  all  those  who  ayail  them- 
Hres  of  the  inyestigations  of  scientific  men  to  support  the 
'pecniations  by  which  they  propose  to  reconcile  the  testimony 
^the  works  uod  word  of  G^.     Such  are  the  men  who  **  eyery 
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season  ^  publish  ''diverse  theories  concerning  the  past  history 
of  our  globe,"  and  whose  specohitionsy  according  to  the  anthor, 
"  set  at  nought  the  revelation  which  it  has  pleased  the  Creator 
himself  to  give  us  respecting  '  the  generations  of  the  heayeiu 
and  of  the  earth  when  they  were  created.' ''  Greology  it  no 
more  to  be  blamed  for  the  follies  or  sins  of  these  men  than  the 
laws  of  society  are  chargeable  with  the  crimes  which  thev  hate 
specified  and  defined.  We  heartily  wish  these  men  would  leave 
tne  science  alone,  for  if  it  be  ''confessedly  in  its  infancy"  we 
have  not  yet  the  information  necessary  for  a  comparison  of  the 
works  and  word  of  God. 

We  need  not  look  beyond  the  three  books  before  us,  to  sustain 
the  position  we  have  taken ;  and  we  might  add,  to  prove  the  use- 
lessness  of  their  speculations,  if  the  innuenoe  of  two  out  of  the 
three  were  not  absolutely  pernicious.  Presuming  them  to  have 
been  written  by  Christian  men,  holding  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
to  be  supreme,  and  anxious  to  remove  every  appearance  of  dis- 
cord between  the  narrative  of  the  Creation  ana  the  deductions 
of  scientific  men,  we  have  in  the  results  of  their  serious  and 
patient  research,  a  distressing  instance  of  discord  in  their 
representations  of  the  meaning  of  the  history,  as  well  as  in  the 
theories  by  which  thev  severally  attempt  to  explain  the 
geological  facts.  Hugn  Miller  who,  without  controversy, 
posscMed  a  knowledge  of  Oeoloffy  to  which  the  other  authors 
oefore  us  can  lay  no  claim,  applied  his  earnest  mind  and  the 
force  of  his  genius  to  the  subjects  and  with  high  authorit^^  as 
a  Christian  and  a  geologist,  explained  his  method  of  reconoUing 
the  testimony  of  uie  works  of  the  Creator  with  the  words  of 
the  lawgiver.  But  the  position  he  took,  and  the  theory 
he  proposed,  are  in^gnantly  rejected.  The  author  of  the 
"  Voices  **  cannot  "  conceive  how  any  honest  believer  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  can  hold  to  a  scheme 
which  so  plainly  contradicts  some  of  its  most  evident  state* 
ments ;  **  while  the  author  of  the  "  Atheisms  **  believes,  "  that 
metonymy,  carried  so  far  as  it  is  in  thb  'Testimonv  of  the 
Rocks,'  is  onlv  calculated  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  Bible 
altogether,  to  justify  infidelity,  and  to  sap,  even  in  the  mind  of 
the  Christian  himself,  the  whole  foundation  of  his  hope  and 
trust"  If  from  this  apparent  agreement  in  denouncing  Hugh 
Miller's  scheme  of  recondliation,  any  hope  of  further  unanimity 
between  these  writers  should  be  entertained,  it  will  be  disap* 
pointed ;  for,  except  that  they  both  believe  the  Mosaic  day  to  be 
a  period  of  four^^nd-  twenty  hours,  the  hypotheses  by  whidi  they 
explain  the  formation  of  rocks  are  as  opposed  to  each  other  as 
to  the  one  they  mutually  oondemn.  W  ould  that  these  authors 
had  been  actuated  by  that  noble  fiuth  in  the  ultimate  conquest 
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of  sQeQtific  tnith,  and  the  yirtue  of  patience,  which  Kepler 
evinoed,  when,  in  anticipation  of  the  scepticism  of  his  contem- 
poraries, he  said  of  his  '*  Harmonies  of  the  World," — "  It  may 
well  wait  a  centnry  for  a  reader,  as  God  has  waited  six  thousand 
yesra  for  an  observer." 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  examine  the  safety  of  the  position 
Hu^  Miller  has  taken  in  his  "  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,"  or 
to  critieize  his  hypothesis.  We  will,  therefore,  quote  ooe  passage 
&t)m  which  the  reader  may  form  his  own  opinion  of  both,  and 
ptas  on  to  some  remarks  upon  the  '^  Atheisms  of  Geology/* 

''I  oeeap7  exactly  the  position  now,"  he  says,  '*  with  respect  to 
^ogy,  that  the  mere  Christian  geography  would  have  occupied 
«ith  respect  to  Geography  in  the  days  of  those  doctors  of  Salamanca, 
wbo  deemed  it  unscriptum  to  hold  with  Columbus  that  the  world  is 
round— not  flat ;  or  exactly  the  position  which  the  mere  Christian 
btroQomer  would  have  occupied  with  respect  to  Astronomy  in  the 
^ys  of  that  Francis  Turrettme,  who  deemed  it  unscriptural  to  hold 
^th  Newton  and  Galileo,  that  it  is  the  earth  which  moves  in  the 
l^^arens,  and  the  sun  which  stands  still.  The  mere  geographer 
^f  astronomer  miffht  have  been  wholly  unable  to  discuss  with 
Tonettine  or  the  doctors,  the  niceties  oi  Chaldaic  punctuation  or 
tbe  TtrioDS  meanings  of  the  Hebrew  verbs.  But  this  much,  not^ 
vithitanding,  he  would  be  perfectly  qualified  to  say — However  great 
Toor  ildU  as  linguists,  your  reading  of  what  you  term  the  Scriptural 
Geography  or  iSsriptural  Astronomy,  must  of  necessity  be  a  false 
^mg,  seeing  that  it  connects  Sbcripture  to  what,  in  my  character 
^  >  geographer  or  astronomer,  I  know  to  be  a  monstrously  false 
^graphy  or  Astronomy.  Premising, theD,that  I  make  no  pretensions 
'^eren  the  slightest  skill  in  philology,  I  remark  further  that  it  has 
^-en  held  by  accomplished  philologists,  that  the  days  of  the  Mosaic 
^[nation  may  be  regarded,  without  doing  violence  to  the  genius  of 
^  Hebrew  language,  as  successive  periods  of  great  extent;  and 
v^mainly,  in  looking  at  my  English  Bible,  I  find  that  the  portion  of 
*'^  spoken  of  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  as  sia  days,  is  spoken 
I'f  ia  the  second  chapter  as  one  day.  True,  there  are  other  philo- 
'^^gcn,  such  as  the  late  Professor  Moses  Stuart,  who  take  a  difierent 
▼iew;  but  then  I  find  this  same  Professor  Stuart  striving  hard  to 
^ke  the  phraseology  of  Moses  *  fix  the  antiauity  of  the  globe ;  * 
'jA  so,  as  a  mere  geologist,  I  reject  this  philology  on  exactly  the 
^^e  principle  on  which  the  mere  geographer  would  reject,  and  be 
.'"tified  in  rejecting,  the  philology  of  the  doctors  of  Salamanca,  or  on 
^'ioh  the  mere  astronomer  would  reject,  and  be  justified  in  rejecting, 
>  philology  of  Turrettine  and  the  old  Franciscans.  I  would,  in  any 
nr!i  ease,  at  once,  and  without  hesitation,  cut  the  philological  knot, 
'5  determining  that  the  philology  cannot  be  sound  which  would 
"^mit  the  Scriptures  to  a  science  that  cannot  be  true." 

h)  this  course  of  reasoning  the  author  assumes  the  imposs*- 
X.S.— VOL.  m.  F 
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.   ,. lor  ^joological  hcU  without  .dmitting  the 

,  \.,  . .  r  poTiod  of  time  th»n  that  which  interrencd    i 
'    V  ;....Muucoa.cnt  of  ham*«  dironology   and  the 

. ., ...uiou  ho  ttttempu  to  prove  bv  mn  appeal  to  the 

,     .  >  ;k  I  V.V  kH  u.ul  their  organic  remains ;  wd  we  need 
.. .,    „..  uoi...)i  thcHO  researches  are  made  by  the  simple 
,vv  ^'i  >'■>"  "^y'e'  ■"<*  *•*«  ain{aitude  of  his  ^0111.-. 
.  "    u.a  tl.o  ..rjjuuieDt  by  which  it  is  supported,  mav 
; .  •  ;.'  IvA  m  interesting.     This  is  the  substance  u    , 
,..  >;.o  l.H  tUo  «»>thor8  of  the  two  books  we  have,  at 
,:.::..,:.  U...  ..-M'*''  associated  with  the  «  T^timony 
. ..',  t.,H.u  thoitt  we  have  a  few  remarks  to  make. 
\      .  .  ..-  <'  VvWUms of  Geology"  charges  geolo-ists 
,  ;.      t .u.  a   .VU«MM«  be  a  denial  of  the  existence  of 

,    •> .    .  .  v  ...^  xv^«.M*.-»l>lo  attempt  to  prove  that  they  hoi  J 
^    :  X  •  ^x  vvxl  *»  we  cannot  understand  why  tht^^e 

.  ,, : U  K,.>»-working,  scientific  men  should  be 

;  .  L»  si, -.W.Mtf  minds  to  adopt  the  doctrine  <.f 

.,     ;    .  ;.....«.,uv.-»Uo  difficulties,  in  preference  to  a 

...  ,  Km, I  V -u^e.  some  proof  ot  the  fact  rau.t 

■  ,    »o  iUo  •^.-HTtion.    The  author's  object  IS  to 
;  ■"..Ko-.o..  *.ul  t'^tablish  his  own,  and,  strange  to 

■  \  .  ,,.,,:>.»>  KU  purp*we  by  the  use  of  argumonta 
!    .Sv.i.v  *vtuUto  of  omnipotence.     Surely  tl.o 

.    ,4  *lv>oo>*n  is  not  necessary  to  prove  th-it 
^      ^       ■ .  "\„u,i  W  bft*iHl  uiH>n  some  acknowleils:c>l 
•      ;  ;  ,.,  ♦.,viu.i.tiv.u  aaiuitted  by  the  disputant^. 
.  x/.u.  tvl.oM'*  g.x>logical  theories  to  be  faU.-. 
.,    »  Sv.'t*.  w»ld.  we  think,  attempt  to  di<- 
..  U,Mou»  bv  arguments  drawn  from  tlio 
\\  V  «>U'>t,  therefore,  either  believe  tliAi 
^  s  .v>  V  »"•  i«  a  misnomer,  or  that  the  author 
^    ...» »»  thv  precise  meaning  of  the  words  h.- 
.»  ilu«  uu>«t  chariUble  conclusion  we  cmx 
'  ■■;  ,....uvlv  supplied,  in  the  commencciiuni 
.  .,  u  ^a  !>>«  misapplication  of  the  ottent-ivo 
*  ^Cxv>»t«.  and  thus  provided  an  antid<tii 

I 

..h.^r  hoard  a  lecturer  announce   tlui 
IV  uoU  of  mathematical  science  ar^i 
tluw  one  and  one  added  togetlur 
VI  than  two.    It  is  impossible  t\uy 
^'  ^ '**  ,^^  with  God.    We  are  warnvnn  .1 

e  ^\^.viv"ce,   for  on  the  authority    i.i 

Jo  ■'    ^  ^f  j„pi  are  impossible  with  (iinl, 

"^  \   ^   Xow  this  statement,  Strang vi 
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oi  be  naenrtmaL  or.  to  use  his  own 

t£i  ^  aESsm  -fae  ^-g^**— w*  ir  ai.  Almigbty  God,  on  the 
niiftq»BBi  ■ufamcrT^  if  '39  iwn  ipoetle.*'  Muck  as  ire  eon« 
4esa  dhr  imnmni^aj  ir  acriTine  dediKsioos  from  mond  or 
laseBecGBk^  yniiBes  m  ^-ipgrinc  £i£ta»  opinioik3»  or  assertiona, 
ud  flf  twiiHwr'iig  <  jTvf  s  TBrnrnlfry  to  an  with  his  inability  to 
alike  ax  AmRg  aHcbemacBol  crrith  a  falsebooil,  we  are  quite 
na*^  n-  jBH'iH.'***:  ^-TiffWBi  ID  the  deaiooDced  assertion.  Far 
c.r?  srmcj  ia  "w^  •smteom  the  aothor's  attempt  to  refute 
tif^  Weanar  15  ml  dlmcncaa  dnwn  from  our  Saviour^a  flrat 
&nie  au£  2ie  «xaiee  of  chemistrT.  Uis  reasoning  may  be 
tiiK  cKftemei  z  (Irsj^esa  is  one  ekmait,  hydrogen  another,  and 
t£^  twiw  31  »?irragn  pnportioiia*  make  water;  but  of  water 
Ciinic  Bade  iraBe^  aod  as  wine  eontains  more  than  two  olementfl 
:^e  annmeti  oineaeie  waa  a  deeeptkm,  or  one  and  one  do  not 
ntMjMLlj  maJEs  rwn^  Expreand  in  this  form  the  fallaoy  of 
ific  aiiuMBjaL  B  aa  oaee  pcrceiYed.  The  author  deals  with 
created  tksae^  aod  creatlire  power  as  if  they  were  the  same 
Chs»  had  before  him  two  elements,  as  chemistry 

of  his  creative  power  there  was  an 
or  creation,  and  the  olomenta  or 
This  miracle  does  not  prove  that  \n 
one  can  be  some  other  number  than 
from  two  substances  produce  nny 
ct  sahstances.  Had  Christ  broken  up  the  two 
in  the  miraculous  production  of  wine,  and 
of  the  two^  it  could  not  be  said  that  one  seven 
two,  ncHT  could  the  exercise  of  the  creative 
ponrer  he  aaid  to  thnnr  a  doubt  upon  the  fact  that  one  and  una 
aake  two.  It  may  be  aaid  that  God  has  spoken  to  man  in  the 
;<nii8  he  is  aecostomed  to  employ;  but,  by  way  of  illustration, 
vt  Bay  remark  that  if  such  an  argument  as  that  introducied  by 
tbe  sBthor  eonld  be  sustained,  the  Bible  itself  would  be  an 
^c^gna,  and  some  of  its  most  encouraging  and  consoling 
promises  would  be  as  valueless  as  the  mystical  dreams  of  the 
tcthooast,  or  the  ambiguous  declaration  of  a  heathen  oraolo.  If 
vbea  Christ  said, ''  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
ii  my  name  there  will  I  be  in  the  midst  of  them,*'  ho  (Jid  not 
i4an  the  nnmbers  so  designated  by  men,  but  some  number  ho 
>.»a]d  create  out  of  two  or  three,  how  could  we  in  pleading  his 
premise  anticipate  the  fulfilment. 

We  diall  not  discuss  the  question  raised  by  the  author  whether 
the  apostle  meant  that  "  the  impossibilitv  of  God  condescending 
t '  lie,  was  from  choice  and  merit  in  6im,  and  not  from  the 
^xee  of  any  superior  law  or  necessity  upon  Him."    But  we 
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principles  the  condition  of  the  earth  at  the  commencement  ol 
the  Mosaic  chronology,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  whoh 
series  of  stratified  rocks  may  have  been  formed  in  sixteen  hun^ 
dred  years^  that  is  to  say,  between  the  creation  of  Adam  and  th^ 
Deluge,  we  must  devote  two  or  three  pages  to  a  review  of  hi^ 
hypothesis,  though  the  task  is  neither  easy  nor  pleasant^  for  hid 
motto  should  be — 

"  Nunc  hue,  nunc  illuc,  et  utrinque  sine  ordine  curro." 

In  reference  to  the  state  of  the  earth,  antecedent  to  th< 
formation  of  the  metamorphic  rocks,  our  author  agrees  with  th< 
geologists.  **  The  earth,"  he  says,  "  must  have  been  at  on< 
time  a  molten  mass,  and  in  this  condition  obeyed  the  law  oi 
Divine  command,  to  the  supremacy  of  which  it  was  introduced| 
and  took  the  form  of  a  spheroid."  JBut  upon  the  queauon  of  th<| 
time  when  the  earth  was  in  this  condition,  the  geologists  and 
our  author,  as  already  stated,  differ  essentially,  for  he  believe^ 
this  to  have  been  its  condition  on  the  first  day  of  the  Mo6ai< 
narrative*  The  cooling  or  refrigeration  of  the  earth,  soflicient 
for  the  formation  of  a  hard  granitic  surface,  is  supposed  to  hav<] 
been  rapidly  effected,  as  it  was  surrounded  by  gases  waitin<3 
combination  for  the  production  of  water  and  atmospheric  lur,  am] 
within  eight-and-forty  hours  after  the  consolidation  of  a  crust, 
volcanic  vents  and  subaqueous  formations  may  have  beco 
produced. 

Compare  with  this  hypothesis  the  statement  of  Hugh  Miller :  ^ 

"  Addison's  popular  illustration,  drawn  from  one  of  the  calculation^ 
of  Newton,  made  in  an  age  when  comets  were  believed  to  be  8oh«] 
bodies,  rendered  the  reading  public  familiar,  considerably  more  thai] 
a  centurv  ago,  with  the  vast  time  which  large  bodies  greatly  heatt-^ 
would  take  in  cooling.  '  According  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  calculation  J 
said  the  exquisitely  classical  essayist,  the  comet  that  made  in 
appearance  in  1680,  imbibed  so  much  heat  by  its  approach  to  th^ 
sun,  that  it  would  have  been  two  thousand  times  hotter  than  red*l)«  i 
iron  had  it  been  a  globe  of  that  metal ;  and  that  supposine  it  as  hu 
as  the  earth,  and  at  the  same  distance  from  the  sun,  it  would  be  tift  i 
thousand  vears  in  cooling  before  it  recovered  its  natural  tenip<«r!' 
.  .  .  It  is  now  ascertained  from  the  circumstance  that  no  dew  u 
deposited  in  our  summer  evenings,  save  under  a  dear  sky,  that  evf  ii 
a  tnin  covering  of  cloud — serving  as  a  robe  to  keep  the  earth  warm — 

Erevents  the  surface  heat  of  the  planet  from  radiating  into  the  apac^^ 
eyond.  And  such  a  doud,  thick  and  continuous,  as  must  hart] 
wrapped  round  the  earth  as  with  a  mantle  during  the  earlier  geolog^d 
periods,  must  have  served  to  retard  for  many  ages  the  radiation,  ami 
consequently  the  reduction,  of  that  internal  heat  of  which  it  wai 
itself  a  consequence.*' 
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to  say,  the  author  believes  to  be  atheistical,  or,  to  use  his  own 
words,  it  *'  is  a  system  of  logic  calculated  to  ignore  omnipotence 
and  to  negative  the  existence  of  an  Almighty  God,  on  the 
misquoted  authority  of  his  own  apostle.*^  Much  as  we  con- 
demn the  impropriety  of  applying  deductions  from  moral  or 
intellectual  qualities  to  scientific  facts,  opinions,  or  assertions, 
and  of  comparing  God's  inability  to  sin  with  his  inability  to 
make  an  abstract  mathematical  truth  a  falsehood,  we  are  quite 
Qoable  to  perceive  Atheism  in  the  denounced  assertion.  Far 
more  strongly  do  we  condemn  the  author's  attempt  to  refute 
the  lecturer  by  an  illustration  drawn  from  our  Saviour's  first 
miracle  and  the  science  of  chemistry.  His  reasoning  may  be 
thas  expressed :  Oxygen  is  one  element,  hydrogen  another,  and 
the  two»  in  certain  proportions,  make  water;  but  of  water 
Christ  made  wine,  and  as  wine  contains  more  than  two  elements 
the  assumed  miracle  was  a  deception,  or  one  and  one  do  not 
necessarily  make  two.  Expressea  in  this  form  the  fallacy  of 
the  aigument  is  at  once  perceived.  The  author  deals  with 
created  things  and  creative  power  as  if  they  were  the  same 
existence.  Christ  had  before  him  two  elements,  as  chemistry 
asaerts,  and  by  the  exercise  of  his  creative  power  there  was  an 
instantaneous  transformation  or  creation,  and  the  elements  or 
created  things  were  many.  This  miracle  does  not  prove  that  in 
the  Divine  prescience  one  and  one  can  be  some  other  number  than 
two,  though  Omnipotence  can  from  two  substances  produce  any 
other  number  of  substances.  Had  Christ  broken  up  the  two 
elements  of  water  in  the  miraculous  production  of  wine,  and 
created  seven  out  of  the  two,  it  could  not  be  said  that  one  seven 
timefl  repeated  make  two,  nor  could  the  exercise  of  the  creative 
power  be  said  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  fact  that  one  and  one 
make  two.  It  may  be  said  that  God  has  spoken  to  man  in  the 
terms  he  is  accustomed  to  employ ;  but,  by  way  of  illustration, 
we  may  remark  that  if  such  an  argument  as  that  introduced  by 
the  author  could  be  sustained,  the  Bible  itself  would  be  an 
enigma,  and  some  of  its  most  encouraging  and  consoling 
promises  would  be  as  valueless  as  the  mystical  dreams  of  the 
enthusiast,  or  the  ambiguous  declaration  of  a  heathen  oracle.  If 
when  Christ  said,  ^*  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
m  my  name  there  will  I  be  in  the  midst  of  them,"  he  did  not 
mean  the  numbers  so  designated  by  men,  but  some  number  he 
could  create  out  of  two  or  three,  how  could  we  in  pleading  his 
promise  anticipate  the  fulfilment. 

We  shall  not  discuss  the  question  rused  by  the  author  whether 
the  apostle  meant  that  ^*  the  impossibilitv  of  God  condescending 
to  lie,  was  from  choice  and  merit  in  Uim,  and  not  from  the 
foroe  of  any  superior  law  or  necessity  upon  Him."    But  we 
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principles  the  condition  of  the  earth  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Mosaic  chronology,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  whole 
series  of  stratified  rocks  may  have  been  formed  in  sixteen  hun- 
dred years^  that  is  to  say,  between  the  creation  of  Adam  and  the 
Deluge,  we  must  devote  two  or  three  pages  to  a  review  of  his 
hypothesis,  though  the  task  is  neither  easy  nor  pleasant,  for  his 
motto  should  be — 

**  Nunc  hue,  nunc  illuc,  et  utrinque  sine  ordine  curro."    . 

In  reference  to  the  state  of  the  earth,  antecedent  to  the 
formation  of  the  metamorphic  rocks,  our  author  agrees  with  the 
geologists.  **  The  earth,''  he  says,  "  must  have  been  at  one 
time  a  molten  mass,  and  in  this  condition  obeyed  the  law  or 
Divine  command,  to  the  supremacy  of  which  it  was  introduced, 
and  took  the  form  of  a  spheroid."  JBut  upon  the  question  of  the 
time  when  the  earth  was  in  this  condition,  the  geologists  aod 
our  author,  as  already  stated,  differ  essentially,  for  he  believe;) 
this  to  have  been  its  condition  on  the  first  day  of  the  Mosaic 
narrative.  The  cooling  or  refrigeration  of  the  earth,  sufficient 
for  the  formation  of  a  hard  granitic  surface,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  rapidly  effected,  as  it  was  surrounded  by  gases  waiting 
combination  for  the  production  of  water  and  atmospheric  air,  and 
within  eight-and-forty  hours  after  the  consolidation  of  a  cni£t, 
volcanic  vents  and  subaqueous  formations  may  have  been 
produced* 

Compare  with  this  hypothesis  the  statement  of  Hugh  Miller : — 

'*  Addison's  popular  illustration,  drawn  from  one  of  the  calcolatiooB 
of  Newton,  made  in  an  age  when  comets  were  believed  to  be  sohd 
bodies,  rendered  the  reading  public  familiar,  considerably  more  than 
a  century  ago,  with  the  vast  time  which  large  bodies  great  ly  heattil 
would  take  in  cooling.  '  According  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  s  calculation.* 
aaid  the  exquisitely  classical  essayist,  the  comet  that  made  its 
appearance  in  1680,  imbibed  so  much  heat  by  its  approach  to  the 
Bun,  that  it  would  have  been  two  thousand  times  hotter  than  red-hot 
iron  had  it  been  a  globe  of  that  metal ;  and  that  suppoaine  it  as  biir 
as  the  earth,  and  at  the  same  distance  from  the  sun,  it  woiud  be  iift} 
thousand  vears  in  cooling  before  it  recovered  its  natural  temper  * 
.  .  .  It  18  now  ascertained  from  the  circumstance  that  do  de«  i» 
deposited  in  our  summer  evenings,  save  under  a  dear  aky,  that  even 
a  thin  covering  of  cloud — serving  as  a  robe  to  keep  the  earth  wann— 
prevents  the  surface  heat  of  the  planet  from  radiating  into  the  span'* 
beyond.  And  such  a  doud,  thick  and  continuous,  as  must  bare 
wrapped  round  the  earth  as  with  a  mantle  during  the  earlier  ^eolutrK* 
periods,  must  have  served  to  retard  for  many  ages  the  radiation,  and 
consequently  the  reduction,  of  that  intersial  beat  of  which  it  wu 
itself  a  consequence." 
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prineiplefl,  he  considers  this  to  be  enough,  his  apprehension 
of  the  Divine  omnipotence  forbids  the  admission  of  a  longer 
period.  Bnt  the  author's  confidence  in  his  right  as  an  intelligent 
uid  Christian  man  to  hold  these  opinions  shoald  have  moderated 
hts  attacks  upon  others.  He  has,  however,  indulged  a  noisy  and 
bobteroas  satisfaction  in  heaping  opprobrious  epithets  upon 
Geology  and  its  students,  as  though  his  zeal  for  Diyine  truth 
might  be  measured  by  the  offensiveness  of  his  epithets.  Geolo- 
gists are  aud  to  be  ''tall  and  strong  in  Atheism,"  their  opinions 
ire  **  infallible  absurdities,"  and  their  theories  are  ''  absolutely 
md  physically  impossible."  Geologists  know  as  well  as  other 
men  now  little  safety  is  to  be  found  in  a  castle  of  enchantment, 
which  may  dissolve  in  a  night  and  leave  its  inhabitants  unshel- 
tered to  the  ridicule  of  mankind.  But  so  long  as  they  believe 
their  theories  to  be  built  on  the  rocks,  and  to  be  fortified  by 
truth,  the  voice  of  friendship  should  be  heard  in  the  tones  of 
iiCTment  and  persuasion,  and  not  in  those  of  abuse  and  ridicule. 

The  aigument  upon  which  the  author  relies — that  it  is 
atheistical  to  believe  the  work  of  Creation  to  have  occupied 
ages,  as  six  days  were  sufficient  for  the  Divine  performance — is 
&tal  to  his  own  hypothesis,  for  to  Omnipotence  duration  is  a  non- 
eaeential  element  in  production.  But  reasoning  upon  his  own 
premises,  we  soon  discover  the  fallacy  of  his  assertion.  Did  we 
sot  perceive  the  necessity  of  the  education  of  the  human  mind, 
and  of  the  cultivation  of  a  sense  of  dependence,  we  could  give 
BO  reason  why  man,  whose  life  is  so  brief,  compared  with  the 
term  of  existence  possessed  by  some  animals,  and  many  vegetable 
^^rganisms,  should  pass  through  the  successive  stages  of  infancy, 
childhood,  and  youth,  before  he  attains  the  maturity  of  his 
being,  and  why  it  should  be  commenced  and  terminated  in 
drivellini;  imbecilitv.  No  serious  mind  will  dare  to  impugn 
the  omnipotence  of  the  Creator  because  he  did  not  so  oixlam, 
cause,  and  eflTect,  as  to  abridge  the  periods  of  human  weakness, 
and  secure  a  longer  continuance  of  the  full  powers  of  body  and 
mind.  By  what  authority,  then,  does  the  author  assert  that 
vboi  God  resolved  to  create  a  world  for  the  residence  of  man, 
''the  object  so  directly  aimed  at  would  be  as  directly  and 
nmnediately  accomplished,  after  the  means  selected  and  designed 
Sw  the  purpose  were  set  in  operation."  The  argument  employed 
to  disprove  the  geological  theory  of  lengthened  periods  in  the 
formation  of  rocks,  might  be  so  used  as  to  lead  to  sross  impiety, 
fvr  the  solemn  act  of  human  redemption  might  be  impugned, 
because  four  thousand  years  intervened  between  the  ruin  of  man 
lad  the  incarnation  of  the  Redeemer. 

We  m^ht  here  close  our  remarks  upon  the  <' Atheisms  of 
Geology,^bttt  as  the  author  professes  to  show  upon  scientifio 
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principles  the  condition  of  the  earth  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Mosaic  chronology,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  whole 
series  of  stratified  rocks  may  have  been  formed  in  sixteen  hun- 
dred years>  that  is  to  say,  between  the  creation  of  Adam  and  the 
Deluge,  we  must  devote  two  or  three  pages  to  a  review  of  his 
hypothesis,  though  the  task  is  neither  easy  nor  pleasant,  for  his 
motto  should  be — 

"  Nunc  hue,  nunc  illuc,  et  utrinque  sine  ordine  curro." 

In  reference  to  the  state  of  the  earth,  antecedent  to  the 
formation  of  the  metamorphic  rocks,  our  author  agrees  with  the 
geologists.  **  The  earth,"  he  says,  "  must  have  been  at  one 
time  a  molten  mass,  and  in  this  condition  obeyed  the  law  or 
Divine  command,  to  the  supremacy  of  which  it  was  introduced, 
and  took  the  form  of  a  spheroid."  But  upon  the  question  of  the 
time  when  the  earth  was  in  this  condition,  the  geologists  and 
our  author,  as  already  stated,  differ  essentially,  for  he  believes 
this  to  have  been  its  condition  on  the  first  day  of  the  Mosaic 
narrative.  The  cooling  or  refrigeration  of  the  earth,  sufficient 
for  the  formation  of  a  hard  granitic  surface,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  rapidly  effected,  as  it  was  surrounded  by  gases  waiting 
combination  for  the  production  of  water  and  atmospheric  air,  and 
within  eight-and-forty  hours  after  the  consolidation  of  a  crust, 
volcanic  vents  and  subaqueous  formations  may  have  been 
produced. 

Compare  with  this  hypothesis  the  statement  of  Hugh  Miller : — 

'*  Addison's  popular  illustration,  drawn  from  one  of  the  calculations 
of  Newton,  made  in  an  age  when  comets  were  believed  to  be  solid 
bodies,  rendered  the  reading  public  familiar,  considerably  more  than 
a  centurv  ago,  with  the  vast  time  which  large  bodies  greatly  heated 
would  take  in  cooling.  '  According  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  calculation,' 
said  the  exquisitely  classical  essayist,  the  comet  that  made  its 
appearance  in  1680,  imbibed  so  much  heat  by  its  approach  to  the 
sun,  that  it  would  have  been  two  thousand  times  hotter  than  red-hot 
iron  had  it  been  a  globe  of  that  metal ;  and  that  supposing  it  as  big 
as  the  earth,  and  at  the  same  distance  from  the  sun,  it  woiud  be  fifty 
thousand  years  in  cooling  before  it  recovered  its  natural  temper.* 
.  .  .  It  18  now  ascertained  from  the  circumstance  that  no  dew  is 
deposited  in  our  summer  evenings,  save  under  a  clear  sky,  that  even 
a  thin  covering  of  cloud — serving  as  a  robe  to  keep  the  earth  warm — 
prevents  the  surface  heat  of  the  planet  from  radiating  into  the  spaces 
beyond.  And  such  a  cloud,  thick  and  continuous,  as  must  have 
wrapped  round  the  earth  as  with  a  mantle  during  the  earlier  geologic 
periods,  must  have  served  to  retard  for  many  ages  the  radiation,  and 
consequently  the  reduction,  of  that  internal  heat  of  which  it  was 
itself  a  consequence." 
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Aj9  the  author  pledges  himself  to  prove  that  all  the  stra- 
tified rocks  were  formed  in  the  first  sixteen  hundred  years  of 
human  chronology^  and  as  all  the  mountain  chains  upon  the 
earthy  old  Ararat  included,  must  have  been  elevated  within  the 
same  period^  the  patriarchs  and  fathers. of  our  race  must  have 
been  witnesses  of  those  terrific  eruptions  which  tilted  rocks, 
ejected  the  matter  of  dykes  and  veins,  and  shool:  the  world  to 
its  centre,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  believe  that  the  antedi- 
luvian population  was  located  on  a  bare  granite  promontory, 
and  proviaentially  exempted  from  the  operation  of  those  natural 
causes  which  in  every  mher  portion  of  the  globe  heaped  mass 
upon  mass,  and  entombed  the  remains  of  all  living  creatures. 

One  might  think  that  no  theorist  would  demur  to  the  pro- 
position, that  if  one  stratum  lies  upon  another,  the  lower  must 
nave  have  been  deposited  before  the  upper ;  and  that  if  this 
arrangement  be  observed  in  many  places,  in  different  countries, 
and  indeed  all  the  world  over,  the  chronological  relations  of 
the  rocks  may  be  fairly  assumed,  when  their  contact  is  not 
visible.  Our  author  adopts  the  first  part  of  the  proposition, 
and  denies  the  second.  '^  The  undeviating  order  of  suc- 
cession,'^ he  says,  ''does  not  imply  an  undeviating  order  in 
point  of  chrcHiological  existence.  To  give  an  illustration  of 
this  dogma  we  may  suppose  hiin  to  admit  that  when  the  lias 
nnderlies,  and  is  in  contact  with,  the  inferior  oolite,  the  former 
was  deposited  before  the  latter ;  but  when  the  two  beds  are  in 
different  districts  or  countries,  and  the  superposition  is  not 
seen,  there  is  no  evidence  of  chronological  succession,  and  the 
eeolotgist  is  at  liberty  to  assume  their  contemporaneous  origin. 
But  we  will  take  the  author's  own  illustration.  ''  The  old  red 
sandstone,"  he  says,  ''  is  not  a  universal  formation,  and  when 
from  any  cause  superposition  cannot  be  traced,  chronological 
succession  cannot  be  allowed,  for  while  the  old  red  sandstone  was 
being  accumulated  in  one  place,  the  carboniferous  rocks  may  have 
been  produced  in  another,  and  the  new  red  sandstone  in  a  third." 
This  IS  the  hypothesis  he  has  had  the  daring  to  promulgate  as 
one  of  the  means  of  reconciling  Geology  and  Scripture.  It  is 
nothing  to  him  that  the  old  red  sandstone,  mountain  limestone, 
and  ooal  measures,  give  so  many  evidences  of  violent  disturbance, 
while  the  horizontality  of  the  new  red  sandstone  as  clearly  demon- 
strates the  deposition  after  the  disturbing  agent  had  expended 
itselil  The  defence  of  this  fallacy  upon  the  plea  that  the  old 
red  sandstone  is  a  limited  formation,  and  that  it  is  unphilosophi- 
cal  to  assnme  a  suspension  of  natural  agencies  on  one  part  of  the 
earth  while  this  rock  was  being  produced  in  another,  is  unfair 
as  well  as  untrue.  The  old  red  sandstone,  we  fearlessly  assert, 
ia  not  a  more  local  formation  than  other  palseozoic  rocks ;  and 
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abundant  evidence  could  be  given  of  the  extent  and  violence  of 
the  subterranean  forces  by  which  the  earth  was  shaken  at  the 
commencement  and  close  of  the  epoch  of  its  production.  He 
must  be  a  bold  theorist  who  talks  about  the  old  red  sandstone 
being  a  local  formation.  We  pass  over  the  significant  fact  of 
its  forming  tha  ochils  and  sidlaws  of  Scotland,  covering  a  large 
area  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  composing  many  of  the  lofty  hills 
of  Hereford,  Monmouth,  and  Brecknock,  spreadins;  over  large 
tracts  of  country  in  South  Wales  and  Devon,  and  •almost  sur- 
rounding the  coal-fields  of  the  West.  If  it  were  confined  to  our 
own  isles  it  might  be  called  local ;  but  it  is  the  rock  of  the  great 
plains  of  Centnd  Europe,  and  is  found  in  Siberia,  Russia,  Ger- 
many, and  Belgium  ;  in  Southern  and  Central  Africa ;  in 
North  America ;  in  Braail,  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains. 

Should  we  admit  the  author's  premises,  deny  the  sedimen* 
tary  character  of  nearly  all  the  stratified  rocks,  and  reject  the 
possibility  of  the  long  periods  of  physical  activity  imagined  by 
geologists  to  have  b^n  necessarv  for  their  formation,  and  the 
revolutions  which  have  successively  affiscted  the  earth,  the 
author  is  prepared  to  give  us  an  explanation  of  the  means  by 
which  the  whole  series  above  the  granite  may  have  been  fumied 
in  sixteen  hundred  years.  In  illustration  of  his  theory,  he  pre- 
sents  us  with  an  explanation  of  the  formation  of  the  coal  mea- 
sures,— as  bold  an  effort  of  generalization  as  could  be  forced 
by  an  opponent  upon  a  theorist.  The  formation  of  coal  in 
lakes  or  estuaries  by  the  accumulation  of  vegetable  nwtter 
floated  down  rivers,  or  by  the  submergence  of  forests  and  peat 
bogs,  are  theories  utterly  inadequate  to  the  effect,  and  are  con- 
temptuously rejected.  We  are  not  much  surprised  at  this 
decision,  for  many  geologists  r^rard  them  as  unsatisfactory  oon- 
^tures,  and  the  author  will  certainly  be  heard  with  attention 
if  he  can  suggest  a  better  explanation.  Lyell  himself  once 
advocated  the  theory  of  transport,  but  after  he  had  *'seen 
calamites  near  Pictou,  in  Nova  Scotia,  buried  at  various 
heights  in  sandstone,  and  in  erect  attitudes,**  he  adopted  Brog* 
mart's  opinion  of  submemnce.  Having  once  resigned  a 
favoured  hypothesis  in  deference  to  evidence,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  he  will  be  willing  to  accept  any  other  more  explana- 
tory of  the  phenomena.  The  circumstances  are,  therefore, 
favourable  to  the  promulgation  of  a  new  theory  among  the 
~^*'^-necked  geologists,  for  there  are  no  strong  convictions  <>r 


Jrejndices  to  overcome.    Let  us  see  how  the  author  acquits 
imself. 

The  subject  resolves  itself  into  two  questions — How  was 
v^table  matter  accumuUted  for  the  formation  of  coal,  and 
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bow  were  the  associated  beds  produced  ?  Althoagh  it  has  been 
taid  bj  an  eminent  geologist  that  the  vegetable  matter  from 
twenty-fiye  square  feet  of  ground  will  produce  only  one  pound 
of  carbon,  we  have  the  author's  assertion  that  a  single  forest 
of  endogens  would  suffice  for  the  formation  of  the  thickest- 
known  bed  of  coal.  This  is  a  bold  statement,  for  the  seams  of 
coal  are  sometimes  of  considerable  thickness :  the  Bodder  Yawr, 
of  South  Wales,  in  ten  feet  thick ;  the  South  Yawr,  thirteen 
feet,  and  the  great  seam  of  the  Dudley  and  Wolverhampton  dis- 
trict, is  thirty  feet.  In  reference  to  the  time  occupied  in  the 
production,  he  says:  '*The  whole  coal  measures  in  growth 
and  deposition  altogether  took  no  more  than  the  brief  span 
of  an  antediluvian  life -time."  This  appears  a  too  liberal 
allowance,  considering  how  much  was  to  be  done  in  sixteen 
hundred  years,  but  we  think  a  less  period  could  not  be  given. 
A  few  facts  will  probably  bring  the  reader  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. The  coal  measures  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  consist  of 
160  beds  of  various  substances,  of  which  thirty-two  are  coal, 
varying  in  thickness  from  three  inches  to  six  feet.  *'The 
thickness  of  the  upper  shales  and  sandstones  of  Dean  Forest,** 
nys  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  **  is  about  1,255  feet,  making  with 
1,055  feet  of  the  central  sandstones  and  455  feet  of  a  sandstone 
series  referable  to  the  Farewell  Rock,  a  total  depth  of  2,765 
feet  for  the  coal  measures  in  Dean  Forest,  in  which  we  have 
the  lower  shales  absent."  The  same  series  in  the  Bristol  Basin 
is  estimated  at  a  thickness  of  6,280  feet,  and  is  composed  of  295 
beds ;  and  in  some  other  districts,  the  number  and  thickness  of 
the  beds  in  still  greater.  But  we  pass  on,  and  leave  our  author 
to  explain  how  the  coal  beds  witn  their  associate  strata  were 
formed : — 

**  A  cause  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  period,  and  to  all  the  earlier 
formations,  must  hare  frequently  manifested  itself  in  immediate  and 
most  intimate  connexion  with  the  subterranean  forces  we  have 
aentioned,  vis.,  txUnahe  landdipB,  or  slips  of  the  soil  and  loose 
SDfiace  matter  from  the  deep  and  long  slopes  of  great  and  sudden 
«pbeavals  to  the  beds,  or  submarine  valleys,  or  levels  at  their  base. 
Such  slips,  whether  of  forests,  mosses,  or  pastoral  vegetation, 
occasioned  by  the  sudden  upheaval  into  slopes  of  an  expanse  of 
eountry— from,  it  might  be,  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  in  extent  in  some 
esses — may  have  hurled  together  upon  the  plains  below  an  amount  of 
vegetable  matter,  more  or  less  regiilar  in  its  eouality  of  depositation, 
under  the  denuding  and  disposing  power  ot  the  agitated  ocean, 
which  would  account,  without  the  slightest  strain  of  ingenuity,  for 
the  thickest  carboniferous  deposits  yet  known.  These  deposits 
might  have  oeounred  layer  above  layer,  as  wooded,  marshy,  or  pasture 
ItMl,  on  either  side  or  boundary  of  the  bed  of  deposit,  was  sue- 
irely  or  alternately  upheaved.*' 
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This  is  the  new  theory  of  the  coal  measures,  which,  by  its 
general  application,  is  to  overturn  all  former  hypotheses,  and 
reconcile  geological  phenomena  with  the  Mosaic  narrative.  If 
we  should  accept  this  explanation,  and  be  at  any  future  time 
asked  to  describe  the  formation  of  the  great  coal-field  of  South 
Wales,  we  must  do  it  in  such  some  terms  as  the  following: 
Imagine  the  large  area — now  so  picturesque  in  its  outline,  so 
rich  though  apparently  so  unproductive — to  have  been  ouce  a 
part  of  the  sea  bed,  surrounded  by  impenetrable  woods  and  the 
richest  vegetation  of  a  more  than  tropical  luxuriance.  When 
the  ocean  m  perfect  serenity  was  reflecting  the  sunbeams,  and 
a  gorgeous  light  was  playing  on  its  shores — when  the  plumes  of 
th3  fern  tree  scarcely  moved  in  the  breeze,  and  strange  fisli 
soaght  shelter  in  deep  ^ater,  or  under  the  shadow  of  a  rock, 
from  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  the  earth  trembled,  and  the  senile 
uplands  rose  into  frightful  precipices,  towering  to  the  skies  in 
majestic  altitudes  loftier  than  the  highest  peak  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains.  Raised  to  this  giddy  height  the  hanging  woods  and 
rich  pastures  tottered,  and  in  one  mighty  mass  tumbled  into 
the  ocean ;  and  the  ruin  covered  that  large  space  which  is  now 
the  great  coal-field  of  South  Wales.  This  overthrown  forest  is 
one  of  the  seams  of  coal  from  which  the  miner,  after  the  lapse 
of  about  five  thousand  years,  is  supplying  fuel  for  your  dwel- 
lings. As  the  theorist  says,  it  is  absurd  to  think  that  wood  can 
sink,  and  that,  as  he  believes,  the  largest  forest  in  the  world  would 
produce  "  a  miserably  attenuated  carboniferons  deposit"  We 
may  wonder  how  a  clean  bituminous  coal  of  five  or  six  feet 
in  thickness  could  have  been  produced  from  such  a  mixture  of 
vegetable  matter,  soil,  and  detritus,  but  this  we  are  compelled 
to  believe  ;  and  we  may  anxiously  inquire  how  slip  could  have 
followed  slip,  covering  on  each  occasion  an  area  of  many  square 
miles,  until  vegetable  matter  was  accumulated  for  some  thirty 
or  fort^  seams  of  coal  in  this  interesting  and  nationally  impor- 
tant district.  There  may  be  other  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
belief;  you  may  demur  to  the  adequacy  of  the  cause  to 
account  for  the  extent  and  uniformity  of  the  effect ;  you  may 
be  unable  to  account  for  the  separation  of  one  substance  from 
another  in  the  short  space  of  time  allowed  for  the  succession  of 
catastrophes;  you  may  not  understand  how  thick  beds  of 
compact  ironstone,  rich  under-clays  crowded  with  stigmaria^ 
and  well-defined  beds  of  sandstone  could  have  been  produced 
by  landslips ;  and  you  may  marvel  how  forests  could  have  had 
such  rapid  growth  upon  spots  bare  of  soil ;  but  these  objections 
will  be  quite  unimportant  if  you  are  as  determined  as  the 
author  to  believe  anything  in  preference  to  the  conclusions  of 
geologists. 
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We  cannot  close  these  remarks  without  alluding  to  the 
important  subject  of  the  distribution  of  organic  remains,  for  it  is 
over  them  the  reconciliation  of  6od*s  word  and  works  will  be 
made.  Geologists  are  falsely  accused  of  saying  with  the 
atheist,  **  Nature  is  the  only  cause — nature  was  everlasting/' 
We  only  guess  at  the  meaning  of  the  author  in  the  magnilo- 
quent sentence,  **  Animated  nature,  undelivered  from  the  vacuous 
domain  of  pristine  nonentity,  awaited  the  great  will  of  the 
Everlasting."  But  we  perfectly  understand  the  expression, 
"  God  created  great  whales,  and  every  living  thing  that  moveth," 
and  we  believe  it;  our  intellect  receives  the  fact,  our  faith 
approves  it,  and  we  rejoice  to  know  that  that  God  is  our  God, 
in  whom  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being.  No  germ  of 
Atheism,  we  hope,  exists  in  this  confession  of  faith.  Believing 
in  the  almighty  power  of  God,  who  *' created  heaven  and 
earth  and  all  that  in  them  is,"  and  rejecting  all  the  folly  and 
impiety  of  the  Yestigians,  we  stand  upon  the  same  ground  as 
our  author. 

But  the  terms  of  our  agreement  do  not  end  here,  for  the 
author  admits  the  main  facts  of  science  in  reference  to  the 
nature  and  distribution  of  organic  remains.  What  these  facts 
are  we  shall  briefly  state.  It  is  frequently  difficult  to  ascertain 
by  mineraloeical  tests  to  what  portion  of  the  geological  series 
a  certain  rock  belongs ;  and  if  no  fossils  are  found,  the  investi- 
gator must,  in  the  absence  of  other  proofs,  trust  to  sagacious 
conjecture.  We  might  mention,  as  examples,  many  limestones 
of  different  ages  so  closely  resembling  varieties  of  that  impor- 
tant mass  on  which  the  carboniferous  series  rests,  as  to  be 
undiatinguishable  by  composition  and  structure.  But  when  a 
handful  of  fossils  is  extracted,  the  enigma  is  solved,  and  the 
relative  position  of  a  palaeozoic  or  secondary  rock  is  as  correctly 
determined  as  though  the  inferior  and  overflying  beds  were 
seen  in  contact.  Such  an  identification  would  be  impossible,  if 
the  several  strata,  or  groups  of  strata,  did  not  possess  organic 
remains  peculiar  to  themselves.  This  fact  has  been  justly 
considered  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science; 
and  many  geologists  believe  that  even  in  the  present  imperfect 
^tate  of  their  knowledge,  it  may  be  satisfactorily  explained. 
There  has  been,  they  say,  an  increase  in  the  number,  and  an 
elevation  in  the  types,  of  organic  forms  from  the  time  of  the 
production  of  the  lowest  fossiliferous  rock  to  the  deposition  of 
the  most  modem  tertiary ;  but  while  new  forms  nave  been 
introduced  mto  each  successive  bed,  others  have  disappeared. 
The  Silurian  rocks,  for  example,  contain  the  relics  of  numerous 
Trilobites  of  many  genera,  as  well  as  species,  and  wherever 
these  rocks  occur,  whether  in  Europe,  Asm,  or  America,  there 
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the  remains  of  these  carious  crustaceans  are  collected, — a  fact 
which  seems  to  imply  that  they  were  present  in  all  the  existing 
seas  of  that  period.  For  a  time  the  Trilobite  was  the  pre- 
dominant form  of  animal  life,  but  when  the  mountain  lime- 
stone was  deposited,  the  race  had  become  diminutive  in  size  and 
unimportant  in  number;  and  soon  after,  or  during  the  formation 
of  that  deposit  was  extinct  In  the  lias  beds  are  found  the 
remains  of  enormous  reptiles,  and  they  were  the  lords  of  the  sea 
or  of  its  coasts ;  but  their  numbers  rapidly  decreased,  and  above 
the  chalk  no  remains  of  this  once  powerful  race  are  found. 
But  it  is  in  the  study  of  the  remains  of  molluscous  animals  we 
become  most  conscious  of  the  constant  change  in  the  character 
of  the  fauna.  In  each  succeeding  group  of  rocks  some  new 
forms  are  discovered,  and  some  old  ones  are  lost.  There  are  a 
few  genera  which  have  left  their  remains,  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
number,  in  formations  of  all  ages,  and  have  still  living  repre- 
sentatives: the  remains  of  the  Lingula,  for  example,  are  abundant 
in  the  lowest  fossiliferous  strata,  and  of  the  same  animal  there 
are  living  representatives  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  on  the  coast  of 
Australia;  but  of  the  species  found  in  the  palteozoic  and  secondaiy 
strata,  not  one  is  at  this  moment  known  to  be  in  existence. 
Upon  this  subject  we  may  quote  the  remarks  of  Hugh  Miller : — 

**  Ererj  plant  and  animal  that  now  lives  upon  earth  began  to  be 
duriDg  the  great  tertiary  periods,  and  bad  no  place  among  the  plants 
and  animals  of  the  great  secondary  division.  We  can  trace  several 
of  our  existing  quadrupeds,  such  as  the  badger,  the  hare,  the  fox, 
the  red  deer,  and  the  wild  cat,  up  to  the  earlier  times  of  the 
Pleistocene ;  and  not  a  few  of  our  existing  shells,  such  as  the  great 
pecten,  the  edible  oyster,  the  whelk,  and  the  pelicanVfoot  shell,  up 
to  the  greatly  earlier  times  of  the  coralline  crag.  But  at  certain 
definite  lines  in  the  deposits  of  the  past,  representative  of  certain 
points  in  the  course  of  time,  the  existing  mammals  and  molluscs 
cease  to  appear,  and  we  find  their  places  occupied  by  other  mammals 

and  molluscs We  thus  know  that  in  certain  periods,  nearer 

or  more  remote,  all  our  existing  molluscs  began  to  exist,  and  that 
they  had  no  existence  during  the  previous  periods  which  were, 
however,  richer  in  animals  of  the  samo  great  moUuscan  group  than 
the  present  time.*' 

In  an  attempt  to  reconcile  his  theory  to  these  facts,  the 
author  fails  completely,  for  he  depends  upon  the  influence  of 
climate  and  circumstances  for  the  production  of  thoee  specific 
differences,  which  he  cannot  deny,  and  thus  comes  so  nearly  in 
contact  with  the  Lamarckian  hypothesis  as  to  be  in  danger  of 
the  atheistical  infection  with  which  he  believes  the  geologist  to 
be  afflicted  He  makes  no  attempt  to  explain  why  the  helix, 
purpura,  and  many  other  prolific  genera  of  moUusooua  animals 
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ire  not  foimd  in  the  secondary  rocks ;  though  supposing  them  to 
have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  those  formations, 
we  cannot  understand  why  animals  now  so  abundant,  in  indivi- 
duals as  well  as  in  species,  should  have  escaped  entombment  in 
loine  of  the  immense  accumulations  of  mineral  matter.  Nor 
does  he  give  a  reason  why  the  number  of  genera  in  the 
pliocene  tertiaries  should  be  nearly  four  times  more  numerous 
than  in  the  Silurians,  and  in  existing  seas  be  multiplied  eight- 
fold ;  nor  explain  how  it  can  have  happened,  that  during  the 
formation  of  rocks,  some  animals  of  the  same  species  should  have 
been  distributed  all  the  world  over,  though  now  severally 
confined  to  localities  by  their  adaptations  to;  climate ;  but  he 
does  confess  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  some  cold  spot  on  the 
world  before  the  Flood,  where  the  progenitors  of  the  Arctic 
fauna  could  have  found  shelter. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  find  no  difficulty  in  reconciling 
the  received  facts  of  modern  Geology  with  the  Mosaic  narra* 
tire  of  the  Creation.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  scientific 
investigation  is  yet  sufficiently  extensive  to  admit  of  that 
minute  comparison  which  is  necessary  to  establish  a  perfect 
harmony.  We  have  lived  long  enough  to  remember  the 
abandonment  of  one  favourite  geological  hypothesis  after 
another;  the  introduction  of  opinions  which  at  an  earlier 
period  would  have  been  unanimously  condemned,  and  we  may 
ny,  the  reconstruction  of  the  science.  But  extensive  as  the 
surveys  of  modem  geologists  have  been,  the  necessity  of 
inrestintion  is  still  acknowledged,  and  many  doubtful  theories 
wait  disproof  or  confirmation.  Against  such  crude  hypotheses 
u  the  one  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  we,  therefore, 
earnestly  protest.  The  Bible  is  not  in  danger  from  the  attack 
of  the  sciences,  for  if  among  their  students  there  should  be 
oen,  who  from  an  antipathy  to  the  natural  freedom  its  public 
reception  always  ensures,  to  its  stem  morality,  or  to  the 
spiritual  life  it  reveals,  seize  upon  assumed  facts  to  oppose  its 
occasional  allusions  to  subjects  of  scientific  investigation,  the 
large  majority  of  thinking  men  are  willing  to  wait  the  develop- 
ment of  physical  truths,  and  the  result  will  approve  their 
prudence. 

The  author  of  "  Voices  from  the  Rocks"  is  as  much  opposed 
to  the  doctrine  of  long  geological  periods  and  the  pre-adamic 
formation  of  the  earth,  asjthe  author  of  *' Atheisms,"  but  takes 
a  bolder  and  perhaps  safer  position  by  attributing  all  fossili- 
fcroos  stratified  rocks  to  the  Deluge.  He  has  thus  avoided  the 
i^ecessity  of  excluding  that  limited  district  occupied  by  the 
vitediluvian  race,  from  the  operation  of  those  physical  causes 
^  which  rocks  were  formed ;  and  it  is  certainly  less  difficult — 
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regarding  the  geological  series  simply  as  an  accumulation  of 
mineral  matter — to  believe  that  stratified  rocks  may  have  been 
heaped  together  in  one  year  by  such  extraordinary  agencies  as 

Eroduced  a  universal  deluge,  than  by  landslips  in  sixteen 
undred  years.  There  is,  also,  some  reason  in  the  argument 
he  employs  to  prove  that  certain  subaqueous  formations  cannot 
at  any  period  have  been  a  part  of  the  dry  land,  as  they  mve  no 
evidence  of  denudation,  fluviatile  deposits,  or  alluvial  soils ;  but 
he  states  some  facts  too  broadly,  and  omits  others  which  would 
greatly  modify  his  conclusions.  He  altogether  fails,  we  think, 
to  disprove  the  theory  of  the  overthrow  of  ancient  forests,  and 
the  fossilization  of  vegetable  productions  on  the  localities  where 
they  grew.  In  discussing  the  age  of  some  human  remains  he 
arrives,  upon  most  inconclusive  evidence,  at  the  following 
startling  result :  '*  Here,  then,  we  have  an  undeniable  proof 
of  the  existence  of  the  human  race  during  the  formation  of  the 
palaeozoic  rocks,  thus  striking  at  the  very  root  of  the  whole 
system  of  modern  Geology."  But,  although  we  object  to  this 
and  many  other  of  his  opinions,  and  dispute  some  of  his 
assumed  facts — as,  for  example,  the  presumed  absence  in 
England  of  belemnites  found  in  the  chalk  of  Ireland  and 
France — we  must  give  him  credit  for  some  originalitv  in  the 
discussion  of  his  suoject,  and  approve  the  spirit  in  which  the 
book  is,  for  the  most  part,  written.  These  merits,  however,  do 
not  compensate  for  the  error  of  having  made  a  comparison 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  places  the  Divine  revela- 
tion in  a  position  antagonistic  to  the  deductions  of  eminent  and 
practical  men  of  science.  The  highest  commendation  we  can 
^ve  to  the  authors  of  the  best  books  on  the  Mosaical  Geology 
IS  due  to  every  man  who  writes  with  a  good  intention* 


Art.  v.— a  HUNDKED  YEARS  AGO. 

A  Sundred  Tears  Ago  :   an  Sutorieal  Sketch,  1755  to  1756.     fiy 
James  Hutton.    Longmans  A  Go. 

The  period  chosen  by  Mr.  Hutton  for  review  was  well  adapted 
for  the  creation  of  an  interesting  historic  picture.  The  years 
1755  and  1756,  in  themselves  notable,  distinguished  by  some- 
what momentous  situations  and  striking  scenes,  the  actors  in 
which  were  illustrious,  ennobled  by  the  oratory  of  Fox,  the 
learning  of  Johnson,  and  the  varied  genius  of  Abercrombie, 
Watt,  and  Goldsmith,  were  signalized  as  the  advent  of  events 
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yet  more  remarkabley  with  which  names  yet  more  memorable 
were  associated ;  for  the  star  of  freedom  brightened  with  the 
nsine  manhood  of  Washington,  while  Voltaire  stimulated  the 
march  of  those  ideas  which  were  developed  in  the  unpre- 
cedented revolution  of  France.  In  the  dear,  suggestive 
narrative  of  public  affairs,  contained  in  Mr.  Hutton's  retro- 
spective pa^esy  we  follow  with  interest  the  movements  of  the 
dav,  watching  the  course  of  diplomacy  in  ministerial  measures, 
and  the  aims  of  crown  policy  m  court  expedients,  while  in  the 
abundant  illustrations,  anecdotes,  and  descriptive  passages  of 
the  volume,  we  obtain  insight  into  the  transactions,  habits, 
and  manners  of  our  forefathers  a  century  ago,  seeing  how 
public  opinion  was  then  moulded,  how  armies  were  equipped, 
what  was  the  literature  and  art  of  our  ancestors,  and  what, 
in  fact,  were  the  infinitely  diverse  aspects,  political  and  social, 
of  the  great  commonwealth  in  that  age. 

The  record  is  intrinsically  attractive ;  but,  in  addition,  it  is 
especially  interesting  to  trace  the  numerous  analogies  between 
the  era  and  our  own,  and  following  the  parallels  to  perceive, 
despite  widely  differing  conditions  and  relations,  the  strength 
of  those  affinities  which  make  the/* whole  world" — of  what- 
ever epoch — "kin."  If,  in  many  instances,  the  force  of 
these  comparisons  is  humiliating,  the  numerous  contrasts  in 
oar  favour  also  presented,  offer  reason  for  congratulation 
ss  criterions  of  progress  very  edifying  and  encouraging  to 
mark. 

It  is  no  slight  commendation  of  Mr.  Hutton's  acceptable 
volume  to  say  that  it  has  fully  realized  its  author's  object 
in  the  writing,  affording  us  a  graphic  conception  of  the  period, 
and  forming  a  test  book,  by  which  to  estimate  subsequent 
improvement.  Written  earnestly  in  an  honest  spirit,  it  is 
amusing  throughout,  is  interspersed  with  much  noteworthy 
matter,  and  is  marked  at  intervals  by  a  healthful  vein  of 
satire,  not  without  charm  to  those  who  sympathize  with  Mr. 
Button's  sentiments. 

The  circumstances  of  our  ancestors  in  1755  were  somewhat 
criticaL  Exposed  to  the  risk  of  war  with  the  most  important 
of  military  opponents,  they  had  the  misfortune  at  the  same 
time  of  ownmg  allegiance  to  a  paternal  sovereign,  whose 
chief  care  at  the  juncture  was  the  protection  of  his  beloved 
native  electorate  of  Hanover.  The  most  important  post  of 
the  ministry  was  occupied  by  one,  the  weakness,  timidity,  and 
JTesolution  of  whose  character  would  seem  disastrous  at  such  a 
Tina.  Truly,  it  needed  the  eloquent  championship  of  Pitt  and 
the  heroism  of  Howe  to  maintain  the  interests  and  honour  of 
Eagland.     The  question  of  dispute  with  France,  which  then 
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threatened  to  ''cry  havoc  I"  was  that  respecting  the  boundaries 
oF  Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia.  Both  nations  claimed^  hj  right  of 
treaty,  this  sterile  tract,  which  would  probably  have  remained 
unheeded  as  hitherto,  bad  not  the  aggression  of  the  French 
settlers,  inciting  their  local  government  to  take  possession, 
stimulated  the  English  to  resistance.  ''And  so,"  says  Mr. 
Hutton,  "two  courts,  equally  ignorant  of  the  science  of 
govemmenti  and  incompetent  to  rule  the  people  already  under 
their  sway,  were  only  anxious  to  add  to  their  existing  embar- 
rassments, by  seizing  upon  a  tract  of  land  of  no  imm^iate  use 
to  either,  and  to  which  neither  was  justly  entitled." 

Whatever  was  the  inward  determination  of  the  British 
nation  to  maintain  its  rights  of  preservation »  the  influences 
of  diplomacy  long  deferred  its  open  declaration,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  all  possible  preparations  were  made  for 
the  equipment  of  powerful  armaments.  Bounties  were  oflTered 
to  volunteers,  the  press-gang  was  established,  and  even  the 
gaols  were  ransackea  for  recruits.  Nevertheless,  a  whole  year 
passed  without  any  open  avowal  of  hostilities.  The  occasion 
is  too  tempting  to  escape  Mr.  Button's  irony.     He  says : — 

"As  it  frequently  happens  in  this  great  constitutional  country,  the 
English  ministry  was  at  this  crisis  more  intent  on  maintaining  itself 
in  office  than  on  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  state  with  wisdom  and 
vigour.  There  were  then  only  two  political  parties — the  Ins  and 
the  Outs.  The  Ins  strove  to  stav  in  and  keep  the  Outs  out— the 
Outs  strove  to  get  in  and  turn  the  Ins  out.  This  was  held  to  be 
the  grand  problem  of  government  in  those  days.  If  the  nation  was 
thought  of  at  all,  it  was  merely  as  the  groundwork  on  which  rested 
the  king  and  his  ministers.  Occasionally,  indeed,  the  opposition 
talked  of  a  mythical  assembly  of  individuals,  under  the  title  of  '  the 
people  of  England,  sir.*  But  while  they  affected  much  sympathy 
and  respect  for  the  prqfanum  tul^ui,  they  carefully  stood  aloof  from 
them."— P.  10. 


The  financial  condition  of  the  country  at  the  crisis 
regarded  gloomily,  and  the  weight  of  taxation  bitterly  com- 
plained of,  though  the  national  debt  was  but  seventy-two 
millions,  and  the  expenditure  eight  millions.  Parliamentary 
grants  were  at  that  date  comparativelv  meagre.  To  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  government,  therefore,  state  lotteries  were 
resorted  to.  As  it  was  desired  to  raise  the  sum  of  one  million, 
it  was  ordered  a  hundred  thousand  should  be  set  apart  for 
prizes,  and  the  remaining  nine  hundred  thousand  charged  on 
the  produce  of  the  sinking  fund  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent. 

er  annum.     The  value  of  a  ticket  was  originally  ten  ponnds ; 

ut  these,  in  order  to  render  them  generally  avaibible;  were  sub- 
(Uvided  into  shares  of  one-fourth,  or  one-eighth.  Speculators  wtn 
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not  wanting,  for  so  great  was  the  eagerness  of  candidates 
to  invest,  tnat  coanters  were  broken  down,  and  several  per- 
sons were  injured  in  the  haste  of  application  to  secure  a 
chance.  During  the  activity  of  this  expedient^  the  imposing 
warlike  preparations  of  the  French  at  Brest  gave  rise  to  a 
panic  in  men's  minds,  from  the  persuasion  that  an  invasion  of 
our  island  was  threatened.  This  did  not  interfere,  however, 
with  King  George's  intention  to  repair  to  Hanover,  though  his 
faithful  subjects  bitterly  protested  against  the  abandonment. 
Yet  not  a  single  member  was  found  in  the  House  amidst  that 
'^king-worshipping  assembly,'*  to  second  Lord  Powlett's  pro- 
test against  his  Majesty's  departure.  The  motion  was  with- 
drawn after  a  tedious  speech,  the  notes  of  which  having  been 
lost  by  their  author,  an  advertisement  to  recover  them  appeared 
in  the  journals,  suggesting  the  remark, — "  My  Lord  towlett 
has  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy ;  he  has  lost  both  his  speech  and 
motion."  But  neither  complaints  nor  speeches  could  overcome 
the  maladie  du  pays  in  the  breast  of  the  royal  George,  who, 
taking  post-chaise,  arrived,  after  a  journey  of  eleven  hours,  at 
Harwich — a  point  of  embarkation  to  which  an  iron  route  now 
wafts  us  in  three  I 

If  the  ministry  showed  indecision,  not  so  the  English 
people,  whose  enthusiasm  for  war  was  unbounded.  Com- 
panies, magistrates,  and  private  individuals  vied  in  offering 
rewards  to  volunteers.  One  wealthy  enthusiast  tendered  his 
entire  property,  with  a  slight  reservation,  towards  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war ;  and  a  patriotic  citizen,  of  humbler  rank,  prof- 
fered the  half  of  his  fortune  for  the  same  purpose.  Money, 
arms,  and  ammunition  were  not  wanting,  in  addition  to  which, 
by  way  of  fanning  the  popular  flame,  an  inundation  of  bombastic 
doggrel  appeared,  which  periodicals  of  any  century  might  blush 
to  own.  In  the  disposition  of  the  popular  mind  at  this  juncture, 
as  described  by  a  press  writer  of  the  period,  Mr.  Hutton  finds 
an  analogy  with  a  recent  national  enthusiasm  : — 

*^  All  the  polite  world  are  now  hurrying  to  see  mock  fights,  and 
be  regaled  on  board  the  '  Admiral.'  ....  Every  farm-house 
BwansB  with  politicians,  who  lay  their  heads  together  for  the  good 
of  the  nation;  and  at  every  petty  chandler's  shop  in  town,  while 
the  half-quarterns  of  tea  are  weighed  out,  the  balance  of  Europe  is 
adjusted."— P.  37. 

Poblic  ardour  rejoiced  in  the  news  of  the  successful  engage- 
ment off  Newfoundland,  of  the  gallant  and  chivalric  Howe, 
who,  before  opening  the  murderous  broadside,  generously 
warned  a  numoer  of  land  officers  crowding  the  deck,  of  their 
peril,  giving  them  time  to  retire  before  the  engagement,  which 

K.8 — ^VOL.  nL  o 
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was  sharp  and  fierce,  took  place.  In  a  letter  irom  an  English 
officer  it  was  stated,  ''  thatj  M.  le  Commodore  himself,  when 
brought  prisonpr  on  board  the  '  Dunkirk,'  told  our  brave  Cap- 
tain Howe  that  *  he  was  cruel  to  engage  so  very  close.'" 

Though  good  fortune  attended  the  land  operations  at  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign,  a  terrible  reverse  was  in  store, 
in  the  issue  of  the  expedition  under  Braddock  against  Fort 
Duquesne;  the  chief  fault  was  chargeable  to  ministers  at 
home,  rather  than  to  the  impetuosity  and  egotism  of  the  general. 
Braddock's  troops  disembarked  at  the  least  available  point ;  an 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  £40,000  was  thus  incurred,  involving, 
moreover,  a  disastrous  delay  of  six  weeks.  Neither  provisions 
nor  means  of  transport  were  attainable.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
waggons,  and  three  hundred  horses,  with  ample  supplies,  had 
been  promised,  but  after  a  long  interval,  only  fifteen  waggons 
and  one  hundred  horses  made  their  appearance,  and  the  provi- 
sions were  by  that  time  so  putrid  as  to  be  useless.  The 
benevolence  of  the  philosopher  Franklin  was  of  great  assistance 
in  the  emergency.  Five  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  provisions 
and  wine  were  sent  by  him  from  Philadelphia.  But  it  could 
not  ward  off  the  disastrous  results,  which,  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  administrative  incapacity,  were  met  by  the  English 
people  with  murmurs  of  suppressed  indignation ;  for  the  legiti* 
mate  channel  of  protestation  was  not  then  opened  up— the 
press  was  comparatively  subordinate. 

During  this  chequered  fortune  of  war,  while  his  generals 
conquered  and  his  subjects  fought  and  sufiered,  what  occupied 
his  Majesty  in  Hanover  ?  How  to  secure  allies  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  native  dominions  engrossed  his  entire  consider- 
ation. ]^or  some  years  he  had  paid  subsidies  of  £32,000  and 
£20,000  to  Saxony  and  Bavaria.  But  the  Elector  of  the 
former  state  had  become  the  ally  of  France.  King  George 
turned  to  the  sheltering  power  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  the 
ignoble  Hessian  treaty  was  signed.  But  these  petty  dealings 
Old  not  end  here.  The  King,  ignorant  of  the  policy  of  Kussia, 
whose  Czarina  was  at  this  time  actively  engaged  in  machina- 
tions with  Vienna  and  Versailles,  entered  into  stipulations 
with  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersbui^,  and  arrangements  for 
mutual  service  were  agreed  upon.  The  news  of  uiese  treaties 
naturally  incited  wrath  in  the  hearts  of  all  true-bom  Britons. 
The  fury  of  Pitt  was  unbounded,  and  Legge,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  actually  refused  to  sign  the  Treasury  warrants, 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  convention  with  Russia.  Yet  adula- 
tion awaited  the  English  monarch  firom  the  less  enlightened 
of  his  subjects ;  and  a  garret  laureate  was  not  wanting  to 
invoke  the  ''greatest,  best  of  kings,"  in  a  burlesque  of  an  ode 
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in  which  servility  borders  on  the  profane ;  the  monarch  likened 
to  the  **  sun/'  and  his  subject  to  a  Persian  who  kneeling  worships 
him! 

On  the  opening  of  Parliament,  by  the  King  in  person,  the 
subject  of  tne  treaties  was  discussed  variously  and  with  an 
unprecedented  warmth  and  power  of  eloquence*  On  one  of 
these  occasions  it  was  that  William  Gerald  Hamilton  delivered 
his  celebrated  "speech,"  of  which  it  is  said:  "His  voice, 
maaner,  and  language  were  most  advantageous ;  his  argument 
sound  and  pointed,  and  his  command  of  himself  easy  and  un- 
daunted." But  it  is  a  popular  error,  observes  Mr.  Hutton,  to 
suppose  that  this  was  his  only  speech,  or,  indeed,  his  only  grood 
speech.  He  had  already  spoken  twice  on  Irish  affairs,  and,  in 
1756,  had  debated  with  vigour  and  ability  on  the  subject  of 
sending  Swiss  troops  to  America.  Philip  Stanhope,  son  of 
Chesterfield,  at  this  time  made  his  first  speech,  which,  though 
of  average  merit,  was  destined  to  be  his  last,  owing  to  an 
unconquerable  nervousness.  Henry  Legge,  too,  spoke  with 
great  applause ;  but  above  lUl  the  brilliant  bursts  of  oratory 
rose  the  matchless  eloquence  of  Pitt.  The  observations  of 
Walpole  regarding  the  personal  appearance  of  the  three  chief 
orators  of  the  day,  quoted  in  this  volume,  are  interesting.  He 
remarks,  that — 

^VWn  figure  was  commanding;  Murray's  engaging,  from  a 
decent  openness ;  Poz*s  dark  and  troubled — ^yet  the  latter  was  the 
only  agreeable  man ;  Pitt  could  not  unbend ;  Murray,  in  private, 
was  inelegant.;  Pox  was  cheerful,  social,  and  communicative.  In 
conversation  none  of  them  had  wit ;  Murray  never  had ;  Fox  had  in 
his  speeches,  from  clearness  of  head,  ana  asperity  of  argument; 
Pitt's  wit  was  genuine,  not  tortured  into  the  service  like  the  quaint- 
ness  of  my  Lord  Chesterfield.  Such  is  the  portraiture  of  the  men 
whose  eloquence,"  said  the  same  authority, "  comprehended  all  the 
various  powers  of  art,  reasoning,  satire,  learning,  persuasion,  wit, 
business,  spirit,  and  plain  common-sense." 

It  ie  interesting  to  note  the  conviction  expressed  by  Pitt 
as  to  the  maintenance  of  our  troops, — "That  the  standing  army 
should  never  be  les^  than  18,000  men,  based  upon  a  militia  at 
least  60,000  strong." 

In  the  month  of  March  the  Parliament  received  a  message 
from  the  king,  declaring  his  conviction  that  a  design  had  been 
fonaed  by  the  French  to  descend  upon  England;  and  bis 
resolve,  consequently,  to  augment  the  land  and  sea  forces; 
with  the  intelligence,  that,  in  order  to  complete  these  defensive 
measures,  he  had  applied  for  a  body  of  Hessian  troops  to  be 
'lately  brought  over  for  the  protection  of  his  kingdom. 

o  3 
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''  It  is  painful  and  humiliating  to  write,"  says  Mr.  Hutton,  "  that 
the  Peers  and  Commons  of  England  assembled  in  Parliament,  ten- 
dered their  humble  and  hearty  thanks  to  his  majesty  for  hiring 
8,000  Gherman  mercenaries  to  protect  8,000,000  of  bold,  free,  and 
independent  Britons.  Their  total  force  consisted  of  8,000  foot,  900 
horse,  and  a  train  of  114  pieces  of  artillery." 

"  It  is  related  of  General  Isenburgh  (the  officer  of  one  of  these 
foreign  regiments),  that  never  having  before  beheld  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide,  he  was  alarmed  at  finding  his  ship  gradually  leaning 
over  to  one  side ;  and  summoning  his  master  of  the  horse,  he  rated 
him  soundly  for  upsetting  the  vessel  while  landing  his  animals." — 
Pp.  97. 

Fox^  or  according  to  some,  Lord  George  Sackville,  not  con- 
tent with  the  Hessian  auxiliaries,  petitioned  for  a  body  of 
Hanoverians,  and  the  motion  was,  indeed,  finally  carried, 
though  encountering  violent  opposition  from  Pitt.  These 
troops  speedily  arrived ;  but  their  service  was  at  some  cost 
to  the  country,  as  their  pay  and  expenses  were  entirely 
defrayed  by  the  British  government;  whereas  when  Britisn 
soldiers  were  sent  to  Hanover,  the  revenues  of  the  Electorate 
did  not  meet  their  expenditure. 

An  anecdote,  in  connexion  with  these  Hanoverians,  exhibits 
strikingly  the  ill-favour  with  which  public  opinion  regarded 
them  in  this  country.  One  of  the  soldiers  having  uninten- 
tionally brought  away  from  a  shop  a  piece  containing  six 
handkerchiefs  when  he  had  paid  for  only  four,  was,  for  this 
supposed  offence,  summarily  thrown  into  prison.  His  com- 
mander having  applied  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  his  release, 
it  was  granted;  when  a  wail  of  complaint  arose  from  the 
people  that  these  military  had  been  brought  over  to  deprive 
them  of  their  liberty  and  their  property  : — 

"  This  vulgar  and  senseless  clamour  so  terrified  the  imbecile  pre- 
mier that  he  sent  down  orders  to  infiict  three  hundred  lashes  on  the 
poor  fellow,  without  even  the  form  of  a  trial.  At  a  later  period 
of  the  year  the  Hessians  were  compelled  to  construct  huts,  large 
enough  to  hold  sixty  men  each,  witn  a  fire  in  the  centre,  because 
the  innkeepers  refused  to  give  them  quarters,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  magistrates  had  no  power  to  compel  them  to  do  so. 
Pleasant  reminiscences,  indeed,  must  these  brave  foreigners  have 
carried  back  to  their  own  country,  of  English  gratitude  and  hospi- 
tality."—Pp.  100. 

An  illustration  occurs,  irresistible  in  its  application  to  the 
military  ''system,"  in  other  times  than  1755*  The  gallant 
Major  Cunningham,  having  skilfuUy  conducted  the  deteuce 
against  the  French  at  Minorca,  was  placed  for  a  time  in  the 
room  of  his  disabled  senior  ofiBcer ;  but,  instead  of  the  continu- 
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ance  of  bo  prudent  an  appointment,  ^'a  decrepit  old  gentleman 
was  sent  out  who  waa  busily  engaged  throughout  the  siege  in 
nursing  a  gouty  toe/' 

Notwithstanding  incapacity  of  administration,  any  suspicion 
of  cowardice  on  the  part  of  commanders  met  with  uncontrollable 
indignation  from  the  populace,  shown  in  the  unjustifiable 
clamour  raised  against  the  unfortunate  Byng,  whose  doom  was 
omened  by  the  doggrel,  squibs,  effigy -burning,  hue-and-cry, 
and  unmeaning  insults  in  derision  of  him,  degrading  to  the 
people  who  bestowed  it,  which  preceded  his  arrival  in  England, 
where,  not  long  after,  he  was  ruthlessly  sentenced  to  a  fate 
which  he  met  with  the  fortitude  of  a  hero  :  "Dans  ce  paya-ci  il 
est  ban  de  tuer  de  temps  en  temps  un  Amiral  pour  encourager  les 
autres  I — said  Voltaire. 

Information  as  to  the  miscellaneous  events  of  the  era  occupies 
one-half  of  Mr.  Hutton's  volume,  containing  a  multiplicity  of 
facts  interesting  to  note.  Then  it  was  that  the  petition  for 
building  Blackfriars  Bridge  was  granted,  and  directions  given 
for  the  clearing  away  of  shops  and  houses  whicli  obstructed  the 
roadway  at  London  Bridge.  The  present  East  India  House 
was  erected,  the  first  stone  of  Middlesex  Hospital  laid,  and 
Fonthill  Abbey,  the  luxurious  abode  of  the  author  of  "  Vathek," 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  noble  organ,  in  his  possession,  alone 
was  valued  at  £5,000,  and  the  entire  loss  of  property  was 
estimated  at  £30,000.  Then,  too,  a  lawsuit  was  pending  against 
the  Princess  Emily,  who  had  the  amiable  intention  of  closing 
Richmond  Park  to  the  public ;  but  owing  to  the  persuasions  of 
the  Attorney-General,  consented  that  ladders  should  be  placed 

? gainst  the  walls,  that  people  might  scale  them  if  they  {deased! 
he  populace,  however,  at  length  triumphed,  and  turned  the 
tables,  by  causing  the  Princess,  in  her  annoyance,  to  abandon 
the  green  sward  and  slopes  of  Richmond  altogether.  It  was  on 
the  occasion  of  her  mother  desiring  to  close  the  park  of 
St.  James,  and  consulting   Sir  Robert    Walpole  as   to    the 

frobable  cost,  that  he  repked,  *'  Only  a  crown,  madam."  The 
Portuguese,  meanwhile,  were  awe-stricken  by  the  calamity  of  the 
memorable  earthquake  of  1755,  attributed  by  bigotry  to  the 
presence  of  so  many  English  in  the  country.  The  Marquis  of 
Plamartin,  indulging  the  privileges  of  the  noblesse  under  the 
monarchy,  horrined  all  France  by  the  commission  of  his 
execrable  crimes : — 

^Neither  man  nor  woman  durst  appear  in  his  neighbourhood. 
Having  one  day  lost  a  cause  in  one  of  the  king's  courts,  he  caused 
the  uaher  and  his  man,  who  came  to  intimate  the  sentence  to  him,  to 
be  burnt  alive.  Some  days  after,  having  drawn  six  of  his  creditors 
iMU>  hia  castle,  where  he  had  shut  himseu  up  with  several  of  his  crew. 
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be  ordered  BOme  of  his  people  to  drag  them  into  a  pond,  tied  to  the 
tails  of  horses,  and  afterwards  fastened  them  to  a  stake  near  a  great 
fire,  where  three  expired,  and  the  other  three  died  a  few  days 
after."— P.  148. 

This  moDBter  was  fortanatelj  at  length  captared  in  his 
stronghold  hj  three  hundred  of  the  king's  regiment,  when  he 
was  put  in  irons,  and  carried  to  Poictiers  for  his  trial. 

Chapters  tenth  and  eleventh  are  devoted  bj  Mr.  Hutton  to 
a  consideration  of  the  authors,  the  artists,  and  the  literature  of 
the  period,  in  which  we  have  glimpsesi  more  or  less  entertaining, 
of  the  mature  lives  of  Ooethe,  Edmund  Burke,  West,  Gains- 
borough, Madame  Dacier,  and  Mademoiselle  Clairon;  while 
Siddons,  Flaxman,  Crabbe,  Chatterton,  Yolney,  and  Godwin 
were  yet  children.  We  read  some  biographical  fragments  of 
Johnson,  who,  with  *'  his  intellect  in  the  full  pride  of  strength,** 
was,  nevertheless,  galled  by  the  behaviour  of  Chesterfield,  to 
whom  his  Dictionary  was  originallv  dedicated.  We  mark  the 
ardour  with  which  Gibbon  devoted  nimself  to  study  at  the  close 
of  the  vear  1755.  Entries  in  his  Journal  tell  us  how,  in  the 
space  of  eight  months,  he  had  learnt  the  principles  of  drawing, 
mastered  the  French  and  Latin  languages,  studied  Greek,  De 
Crona2a*8  Logic,  and  read  the  works  of  Cicero»  Terence,  and 
Flin^.  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  pursuing  his  erratic  course. 
Having  spent  to  the  last  sovereign  in  buying  tulips  for  his 
uncle,  the  money  destined  for  his  travels,  he  fousd  himself 
necessitated  to  set  forth  on  his  route  with  one  sp^re  shirt,  a 
guinea,  and  his  flute.  His  musical  ability  stood  nim  in  good 
stead  among  the  simple  peasants  of  Flanders.  But  in  the 
Italian  States  his  music  was  in  less  request,  and  he  had  recourse 
to  another  expedient,  by  which  to  earn  a  few  shillings  or  their 
equivalent.  In  the  foreign  universities  it  was  the  practice  to 
give  out,  on  certain  days,  philosophic  theses  maintained  against 
adventitious  disputants,  tne  one  who  succeeded  claiming  in 
return  a  gratuity  in  money,  a  dinner,  or  a  bed  for  one  night. 
Goldsmith  often  earned  his  repose  in  this  way.  After  awhile, 
oonstrained  to  look  homewards,  he  walked  back  tbrouffhout  the 
entire  of  France.  But  his  arrival  on  English  soil  did  not  put 
an  end  to  his  hardships  :«— 

*'  It  makes  one's  blood  curdle  to  read  of  the  disuipointments 
endured  by  this  exquisite  genius,— of  the  struggles  to  obtain  a  crust 
of  bread  borne  by  one  of  the  most  fascinating  writers  this  country  ever 
produced."— P.  195. 

Some  startling  facts  are  transmitted  in  Mr.  Button's  sketch  of 
social  history.  The  terrors  of  the  press-gang  were  at  that  period 
in  full  fofoe,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  inhumanity  some- 
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times  practised  under  this  system.  On  one  occasion,  when  a 
party  were  giving  chase  to  a  sailor  who  had  nearly  escaped  his 
pursuers,  a  bull-dog  was  loosed  at  him,  the  animal  quickly  over* 
taking  him,  and  tearing  the  calf  of  one  of  the  man's  legd  com- 
pletely o£  One  pressed  into  the  service  offered  forty  guineas  as 
a  bribe  to  obtain  his  release.  Suicides  even  were  common  to 
escape  the  detested  service,  which  **  implied  companionship  with 
thieves  and  rufiians,  the  officers  of  these  either  incompetent 
young  men  promoted  through  interest,  or  brutal,  tyrannical 
seamen  who  had  risen  from  the  lowest  grade.*' 

Footpads  and  highwaymen  were  frequent  characters.  So 
great  was  the  insecurity  of  the  suburbs  that  patrols  were 
instituted  at  Kentish  Town;  and  at  Islington,  merchants  and 
men  of  business  were  accustomed  on  their  way  home  from  the 
Citv  to  congregate  at  the  **  Angel "  in  order  to  form  a  caravan — 
their  only  chance  of  safety.  Child-stealing  and  the  torture  of  chil- 
dren for  the  sake  of  gain  were  common.  Four  children  were  disco- 
vered in  the  den  of  one  monster  quite  blind  from  the  application 
of  heated  brass  plates  to  the  eyes  in  order  to  send  them  out  as 
pitiable  objects  of  charity.  Intemperance  bad  much  to  do  with 
these  crimed,  for  in  certain  localities  every  seventh  house  was  a 
gin-shop.  The  severity  of  the  laws  was  extreme.  Four  boys 
were  hanged  for  stealing  a  purse  containing  two  shillings  and  a 
halfpenny.  Half-a-dozen  people  were  often  sentenced  to  death 
at  a  single  sessions.  The  pillory  was  a  method  of  punishment 
awarded  to  a  variety  of  offences.  One  woman  was  placed  in  it 
three  times  for  the  crime  of  fortune-telling ! 

Frivolitv  flourished  in  social  circles,  supported  equally  by  the 
men  and  the  women  of  the  time.  **  The  beau  of  those  times  was 
— a  thing  ;  and  a  very  absurd  thing  to  boot.  His  actions  and 
manners  were  all  for  the  sake  of  efl^ct, — all  regulated  by  some 
imaginary  standard  of  fashion ;  there  was  nothing  genuine 
about  him.  His  movements  were  mechanical,  and  he  could  give 
no  reason  why  he  should  do  one  thing  rather  than  another.  All 
that  was  expected  of  him  was  to  drink  deep,  swear  lustily,  ride 
well,  use  an  eye-glass  —  it  was  also  then  fashionable  to  be 
purblind  and  wear  a  pane  of  glass  in  one's  eye — and  to  be  able 
to  shoe  his  own  horse.  It  was  likewise  *  quite  the  thing/  to 
affect  deafness,  and  to  lisp."  On  the  toilette  of  the  beau  figured 
ean  de  luce,  smelling  salts,  perfumed  pomades,  colouring  for  the 
lips,  almond  pastes,  powder,  and  the  indispensable  small  ivory 
comb  for  the  eyebrows. 

Masquerades  and  ridottos  were  considered  dull  without  the 
gambling  table ;  to  such  an  extent  did  this  vice  prevail,  and 
*^  lordlings  might  be  heard  nmning  their  grandmothers  against 
each  other,  that  is»  betting  sums  on  the  longest  liver."   Women 
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of   that  period  find    their    characteristics   in    the  following 
passage  : — 

"Their  emplojmeiits  and  pastimes  were  equally  frivolous  and 
without  meaning,  except  to  distract  their  attention  from  the  true 
end  and  object  of  life.  In  all  the  novels  of  the  day  they  are 
described,  even  the  best  of  them,  as  mawkish,  insipid  creatures, 
without  ideas  or  individuality." — P.  283. 

The  favourite  amusement  was  in  purchasing  a  variety  of 
baubles,  in  the  practice  of  which,  together  with  visits  to 
Yauxhall  or  Banelagh,  or  card-parties,  their  whole  time  was 
consumed,  if  we  except  the  hours  devoted  to  the  study  of  dress. 
Cardinales,  short  sacks,  and  negligkes^  Paris  importations,  ^'  not 
the  mere  loose  wrapper,  as  its  name  would  import,  but  a  costly  and 
highly  wrought  garment,"  of  white  damask  or  silver  brocade,  were 
then  the  furor  of  fashion.  '^  The  hoop,  of  oval  form,  measured 
ifrom  end  to  end,  about  twice  the  height  of  the  wearer,  and  was 
admirably  adapted  to  display  considerably  more  than  the  foot 
and  ankle."  Hats  were  much  worn  having  the  flaps  turned 
perpendicularly  both  before  and  behind,  with  waving  pendants 
of  ribbon  from  the  brim.  The  hideous  fashion  of  hair-dressing 
then  in  vogue  converted  the  appearance  of  a  lady's  head  into 
that  of  a  sugar-loaf, — a  style  so  elaborate  that,  to  render  it  still 
more  odious,  one  dressing  was  supposed  to  serve  for  days,  or 
even  for  weeks.  Paint  was  generally  used  ;  the  less  ambitious 
painting  in  size  or  oil,  but  the  haut  /on  in  a  superfine  stucco  or 
plaster  of  Paris,  which  did  not  require  daily  renewal. 

Mr.  Hutton's  entertaining  retrospect  of  **  A  Hundred  Years 
Ago,"  convinces  us  of  our  good  fortune  in  looking  forward  to 
a  New  Year's-day  which  will  not  introduce  us  into  the  year 
1755. 


(^ttarterlj  lleoiefe  of  Jfrent|  Jittratm. 

The  close  of  the  year,  in  accumulating  upon  our  desk  the  indices 
and  tables  of  contents  of  various  journals,  reminds  us  that  we  have 
never  yet  even  attempted  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  summary  state* 
ment  of  French  periodical  literature.  And  yet  this  department  forms 
no  mean  branch  m  the  intellectual  riches  of  modem  nations ;  it  con- 
tributes largely  to  the  progress  of  letters,  and  affords  plenty  of  scope 
for  the  industry  of  those  writers  who,  although  they  decline  oom- 
mitting  themselves  to  the  perpetration  of  an  octavo  or  a  quarto,  will 
find  leisure  enough  to  compose  a  disquisition  or  indite  an  essay. 
The  present  abstract  will,  therefore,  be  a  Beview  of  Beviews ;  and, 
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to  be&:in  at  the  right  end,  we  shall,  in  the  first  place,  take  up  the 
time-honoured  Journal  des  SavanU}  It  is  well  known  that  this 
periodical  is  the  organ  of  the  French  Institute,  and  that  some  of  the 
most  raluable  contributions  to  the  history  of  science  and  literature 
originally  appeared  in  its  pages.  To  quote  only  one  instance,  the 
famoufl  Tolume  of  M.  Cousin  "  Sur  la  N^cessit^  d'une  Nouyelle  Edition 
des  Pensees  de  Pascal,"  a  Tolume  to  which  we  owe  M.  Eaugere's 
beautiful  edition  of  the  great  Jansenist  metaphysician,  is  nothing 
else  but  a  series  of  papers  written  for  the  Journal  des  Savants  during 
the  course  of  the  year  184t2.  Besides  the  champion  of  modem 
Eclecticism,  the  collaborateurt  of  the  journal  are  now  MM.  Biot, 
Chevreul,  Elourens,  Yillemain,  Patin,  Magnin,  Mignet,  Hase,  Yitet, 
Barthelemy  Saint- Hilaire,  Littr6;  and  no  publication  containing 
articles  by  these  authors  should  be  neglected  in  a  resumS  of  French 
intellectual  doings.  The  cahiers  for  the  current  year  are  equal  to 
any  of  their  forerunners,  and  superior  to  some.  We  have  noticed 
more  especially  a  series  of  disquisitions  in  which  M.  Mignet,  under 
the  pretence  of  reriewing  M.  Jules  Bonnet's  edition  of  Calvin's  cor- 
respondence, has  given  of  the  great  Beformer,  a  biography  shortly  to 
be  reprinted,  we  trust,  in  a  more  available  form  for  the  benefit  of  the 
majority  of  readers.*  M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire's  critique  on  the 
^Voyages  des  Pelerins  Bouddhistes,"  by  M.  Stanislas  Julien,  is  also 
extremely  interesting.'  If  the  Journal  det  Savants  may  be  con- 
sidered as  representing  the  five  classes  of  the  Institute,  there  are  also 
to  be  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  same  learned  body  publications 
of  a  more  special  character^  The  Oomptes-rendus  de  VAcadimie  des 
Seienees  Morales  et  JPolitiques  form  one  of  these.'  Within  a  smaller 
cirele,  this  clever  bulletin  embraces,  however,  a  sufficient  variety  of 
tofpics  to  render  it  free  from  the  charge  of  monotony  or  dulness. 
We  shall  mention  a  memoir  by  M.  Frank,  on  M.  Munk's  ''  Melanges 
d«  Philosophie  Juive  et  Arabe,"  both  on  account  of  the  merit  of  the 
memoir  itself,  and  also  because  M.  Munk's  melanges  contain  an 
important  work,  the ''  Fons  Yit»"  of  the  Arab  philosopher,  Avicebron. 
The  name  of  this  metaphysician  was  yery  popmar  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
especially  about  the  thirteenth  century ;  he  had  composed  a  book  on 
p^chology ;  and  the  influence  of  his  doctrine,  known  through  some 
firagments  quoted  by  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  William 
of  Aaverene,  might  be  traced  in  the  errors  of  Amalric  of  Chartres, 
and  David  de  Dinanto.  But  who  was  that  Avicebron  ?  When  did  he 
live?  Prom  what  source  did  he  himself  borrow  his  philosophical 
creed?  Such  are  the  different  points  which  M.  Mimk  has  now 
enabled  us  to  answer  definitely,  in  consequence  of  two  singular 
diseoTeries  made  by  him  amongst  the  MSS.  of  the  Imperial  library, 
in  Paris.  One  of  these  texts,  entitled  "  Mekor'hayym,"  is  an  abridged 
tnmslation  in  Hebrew  of  the  *'  Fons  Yitie,"  written  during  the  thir- 
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teenth  century,  by  a  Jewish  pbDoBopher  named  Schem-Tob  Ibn- 
Ealaquera.  The  other  is  a  later  version  of  the  saiiie  treatise.  By 
comparing  these  two  dociunents  with  one  another,  M.  Munk  has 
found  it  possible  in  a  certain  manner  to  restore,  with  a  few  trifling 
exceptions,  the  whole  work  of  Avicebron,  and  also  to  arrive  at  a  few 
biographical  conclusions  which,  imperfect  as  they  tttiXL  are,  roust 
appear  satisfactory  compared  with  what  we  actually  knew  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  real  name  of  Avicebron  was  Salomon  Ibn-Gebirol ; 
he  was  a  Spanish  Babbi  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  seems  to  have 
been  brought  up  at  Saragosaa.  As  for  his  doctnnes,  the  best  way  in 
which  we  can  state  them  is,  by  borrowing  the  following  extract  from 
the  report  contributed  to  the  Oomptcs^enduf,  by  M.  Frank :  "  Ou 
peut  ramener  a  trois  les  principaux  ^i^menta  de  sa  doctrine.  Le 
premier,  c'est  la  th^rie  de  la  forme  et  de  la  matiere,  th^orie  toute 
p^ripat^ticienne  k  I'origine,  mais  que  Flotin,  en  la  prenant  a  Aristote, 
a  d^j^  aingulierement  detoum^  de  son  caractere  pnmitif,  et  qu' Avice- 
bron, c'est-a-dire  Ibn-G(^birol,  en  detourne  encore  davantage  en  la 
prenant  a  Flotin.  Le  second,  c'est  la  conception  Orientale  ou  plutdt 
Alexandrine  de  T^manation,  renferm^e  avec  soin  dans  les  limites  de 
Tunivers.  Enfin  le  dernier,  qui  forme  la  partie  la  plus  originale  de 
ce  livre,  c'est  la  tentative  faite  par  I'auteur  pour  placer  au-dessus 
d'une  physique  toute  pantheiste,  une  volonte  inteUigente  et  toute 
puissante,  un  Dieu  libre  et  personnel,  en  empechant  pour  ainsi  dire 
le  courant  fatal  des  emanations  de  monter  jusqu'^  Tessence  divine.*'^ 
The  above  quotation  will  suffice  to  show  the  importance  of  M. 
Munk's  discovery ;  and  yet  the  ''  Fons  Yits  "  of  Sabbi  Ibn-Gebirol 
must  necessarily  address  itself  only  to  a  limited  number  of  readers, 
whilst  the  majority  wOl  turn  to  more  popular  subjects,  and  feel 
satisfied  with  fresh  inquiries  into  the  metaphysical  systems  of  Greece 
and  Borne.  True  students  will  peruse  with  interest  M.  Cbauvet's 
curious  memoir  on  Galen's  critique  of  the  doctrines  of  Hippocrates 
and  Plato,*  and  a  fragment  by  M.  Adolphe  Garnier,  on  the  history  of 
ethical  science  in  Greece.  An  accurate  examination  of  Xenophon's 
works  has  led  M.  Garnier  to  see  in  the  Athenian  general  one  of  the 
most  practical  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
writers  on  the  science  of  political  economy,  which  is  generally  thought 
to  be  of  strictly  modem  growth.  Xenophon  denounces,  for  instance, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  the  old  custom  of  burying  in  the  ground 
large  sums  of  gold  and  silver,  thus  allowing  them  to  remain  unpro- 
ductive. He  likewise  explains  and  illustrates  by  examples  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  subdivision  of  labour.  It  is  rather 
curious  to  find  Xenophoo,  an  Atheuian  and  a  republican,  expa- 
tiating on  the  merits  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  becoming  almost 
the  tutor  of  modern  kin^s.  '*  Cyrus,'*  says  M.  Gbmier,  *'  strikes  us 
as  the  precursor  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  Xenophon  as  his  nuAire  da 
eeremoniet,**  The  work  of  Galen,  analyaea  and  examined  by  M. 
Chauvet  in  the  Bulletin  de  VAeadimUf  is  a  most  valuable  con- 
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tribtttioQ  to  tbe  hintorj  of  moral  philosophy.  Its  great  merit  consists 
in  stating  rerj  clearly  tho  opinion  of  the  Stoics  in  general,  and  more 
part^calarlj  of  Chrjsippus,  on  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  and  their  place 
in  the  constitution  of  man.  In  support  of  his  assertions  on  this  subject, 
Gtilen  has  given  us  seyeral  fragments  from  the  works  of  Chrysippus ; 
M.  Chauvet  puts  together  these  fragments,  as  well  as  other  indications 
supplied  by  Cicero  and  Diogenes  Laertius;  the  result  of  his  industry 
bein^  a  tolerabljr  complete  view  of  the  doctrines  held  by  a  school  of 
which  so  few  written  monuments  have  been  preserved. 

M.  Hachette's  Bevus  de  Vlfuiruetian  Puhliqw?  keeps  us  still 
within  the  limits  of  theological  and  critical  studies.  Amongst  many 
profound  and  well-wrifeten  articles  contributed  to  that  paper  during 
the  year  now  coming  to  a  close,  we  may ,  name  a  Oompte-rendu  of 
>I.  Brierre  de  Boismont's  "DuSuicide  et  ie  laFolie  Suicide  consider^s 
dans  leur  rapport  avec  la  Statistique,  la  M^deeine,  et  la  Philosophic  '* 
This  book  is  highly  interesting,  and  contains  a  number  of  statistical 
documents  of  renl  value.  In  examining  it  in  the  Revue  de  Vlnstruc* 
tion  jPMique*  M.  Bersot  has  offered  a  few  sensible  and  apposite 
remariu  on  the  fact  that  suicides  become  more  firequent  as  civilization 
protrreases.  This  development  arises  from  the  new  wants,  the  new 
feelings,  which  an  advanced  state  of  civilization  creates  in  us.  Our 
activity  is  increased,  our  imagination  and  our  sensibility  are  over- 
excited, life  assumes  a  kind  of  feverish,  abnormal  shape,  and  conse- 
quently, if  principle  is  wanting  whenever  misfortunes  or  disappoint- 
ments occur,  the  idea  of  self-destruction  naturally  steps  in  also. 

Another  CoMpte»rendu  which  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  is 
that  of  Le  Dieu's  memoirs  of  Bossuet.*  This  French  Boswell  was 
for  twenty  years  the  private  secretary  of  the  illustrious  prelate,  and 
he  bad  therefore  many  opportunities  of  knowing  his  labours  and 
struggles.  The  journal  begins  only  in  the  seventy-second  year  of 
the  prelate's  life,  but  it  is  full  of  the  minutest  details,  and  shows  the 
difficult  part  Bossuet  had  to  perform  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of 
tho  Gbdlican  Church,  preventing  the  Jesuits  from  carrying  out  their 
insidious  plans,  checking  the  Jansenists,  and  endeavouring  to  stem  the 
cormption  which  towards  the  end  of  t^e  rei|;n  of  Louis  XIY.  was 
acquiring  such  frightful  proportions.  Le  Dieu's  journal  leaves  a 
melancholy  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader ;  we  see  that  all 
parties  wanted  to  make  use  of  Bossuet  *8  name  for  the  purpose  of 
sanctioning  their  intrigues  and  procuring  the  publication  of  a  doubt- 
ful book ;  the  bishop's  bedside  was  actually  hemmed  in  by  petitioners 
and  enemies  earnestly  watching  for  the  fatal  moment  when  the  death 
of  a  great  man  would  allow  them  with  impunity  to  asperse  his  cha- 
racter, and  to  quarrel  for  his  spoils.  These  various  points  have  been 
correctly  explained  by  M.  Aubert  in  the  Revue  de  rjfnetruction  Ftib* 
lique.  The  only  &ult  we  have  to  find  with  this  gentleman  is  for  his 
levere  and  almost  unjust  remarks  on  the  notes  and  preface  of  the 
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AbM  Guett^e.     Le  Dieu's  learned  editor  may  perhaps  have  yielded      ^ 
too  much  to  the  temptation  of  claiming  Bossuet  on  behalf  of  Jan- 
senism ;   but  this  is  no  way  affects  the  merit  of  an  introduction      ^ 
which,  as  a  manifesto  of  the  modem  Ghdlican  party,  deserves  to  be 
attentively  studied. 

The  year  1857  will  not  have  been  barren  in  works  of  a  serious  and      \ 
useful  character.    M.  Bouillet's  "  Plotinus"**  is  a  monument  worthy- 
of  taking  its  place  side  by  side  with  M.  Cousin's  "  Visions  of  Plato,'* 
and  M.  Bartnelemy  Saint-Hilaire's  translation  of  Aristotle.     The 
Revue  de  V Instruction  Fublique  has  likewise  devoted  to  M.  Jules 
Simon  several  articles"  in  wnich  his  position  as  a  philosopher  ia      < 
clearly  and  impartially  defined.  The  puolication  of  the  three  volumes 
respectively  entitled  "  Le  Devoir,"  "  La  Eeligion  Naturelle,"  and  "  La 
Libert^  de  Conscience,"  could  not  but  create  an  intense  excitement  in 
theUltramontanist  camp.  Men  likeVeuillot,  Gueranger,and  Aubineau, 
prefer  having  to  defend  themselves  aeiainst  the  attacks  of  exaggerated 
writers  such  as  M.  Lanfrey ;  then  they  are  almost  sure  of  succeBS, 
and  they  can  at  all  events  find  in  the  works  of  their  opponents  a 
sufficient  plea  to  justii^  on  their  own  side  any  amount  oi  abuse  and 
personality ;  but  the  difficulty  for  these  scribblers  is  to  deal  with  a 
thinker  who,  like  M.  Simon,  is  always  grave,  dignified,  serious,  and 
who  will  not  prostitute  his  talent  to  the  low  uses  of  party  spirit. 
The  controversy  which  his  publications  have  given  rise  to  proves  con- 
clusively that  the  ultra-clerical  faction  in  France  has  not  yet  learnt 
a  lesson  of  moderation,  and  therefore  we  rejoice  the  more  in  seeing 
the  dignified  and  courteous  strictures  made  by  M.  I'Abbe  Maret  on 
M.  Simon  in  his  lectures  on  divinity  delivered  at  the  Sorbonne. 
M.  Maret  of  course  endeavours  to  diminish  the  claims  of  reason  and 
to  invalidate  the  position  of  natural  religion  ;  but  he  does  so  with 
much  moderation,  and  whilst  availing  himself  fully  of  his  rights  as  a 
critic,  he  never  for  a  moment  loses  sight  of  the  character  of  his 
antagonist.    Beferring  our  reader  to  the  Revue  de  V  Instruction  Puh- 
lique  for  an  account"  of  M.  FAbb^  Maret's  lecture,  we  must  bring 
this  summary  of  French  periodical  literature  to  a  close,  with  a  few 
observations  on  the  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes,  the  Bevus  Contemporaine, 
and  the  Revue  Okriiienne.    The  first-named  of  these  three  journals, 
under  the  editorship  of  M.  Buloz,  still  maintains  its  old  superiority  ; 
all  the  articles  admitted  are  of  great  merit,  but  it  seldom  touches  on 
subjects  of  a  theological  nature,  and  therefore  scarcely  comes  within 
the  limit  of  our  resume.     Organ  of  the  Gk>vemment,  and  supported 
mainly  by  contributions  from  head-quarters,  the  Revue  Coniemporaine 
is  on  the  contrary  very  often  taken  up  with  papers  on  either  meta- 
physics or  religion,  some  of  them  treated  in  a  masterly  manner. 
M.  Caro,  lately  professor  at  the  Faculte  des  Lettres  of  Douai,  snd 
recentlv  appointed  to  the  philosophical  lectureship  at  the  Ecole 
Normale  of  Paris,  is  the  author  of  almost  all  these  disquisitions.  He 
is  a  man  of  deep  religious  feeling,  of  sound  learning,  and  writes  with 
much  power.    The  Revue  Ckretienne^  after  an  experience  of  four 
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rears,  has  taken  its  place  amongst  the  best  organs  of  the  French 
periodical  press.  It  is  the  Protestant  literary  journal,  and  in  its 
discussions  of  the  men  and  topics  of  the  daj,  it  combines  great 
ability  and  earnestness  of  purpose.  The  articles  of  M.  R.  Saint- 
llilaire,  on  Protestantism  in  Spain,  of  M.  Qroj  on  Lamennais,  and  of 
M.  Bersier  on  Bossuet,  are  excellent  specimens  of  the  talent  displayed 
in  the  Meuue  Cfhretienne. 

Another  way  of  estimating  the  intellectual  progress  of  France,  is 
to  notice  the  encouragement  afforded  to  literature,  science,  <&;c.,  by 
learned  bodies,  which  have,  such  as  the  Institute,  funds  at  their  dis- 
p  >sal  for  public  prizes  and  other  rewards.  The  following  tabular 
statement,  compiled  from  authentic  sources,  will,  therefore,  prove 
interesting,  and  appropriately  complete  our  quarterly  summary  of 
French  literature  auring  the  year  1857 : — 

PRI2ES  OFFJBRED   FOB  COMPETITION  BY  THE  '^ACAD^MIE  DES  SCIENCES 

MOBALES  ET  POLITIQUES." 


Sal^ecti  of  the  PrixM. 


Valne  of  the 
Prises. 


Fonnden  of  the 
Vvixm. 


Dates  at  which 

the  Essays. 

&c.,areor 

were  to  be 

sent. 


<>D  tiie  chaneter  and  influence  of  the 
I'hilosophy  of  Lttbnitz   

t>n  Um  history  and  progress  of  the 
Working  Classes  since  1T89  

Iv*4>nnine  the  connexion  between 
Ethics  and  Political  Boonomy 

*  *n  the  origin.  Tariations,  and  progress 

t4  Maritime  Law 

Oil  the  oauses  which  have  produced 
tiM>  snlomerations  of  Popiuatioa  ... 

ihi  the  floctiuition  of  raw  and  farming 
pn^ioee  in  Agricnltnre  

On  the  rvsolts  m  the  recent  and  sudden 
incraaae  of  Pnecioos  Metals     

*^  the  causes  and  effects  of  Emigrar 
ti'io  daring  the  nineteenth  century. . 

( ni  the  rariou^  forms  and  conditions  of 
M  itttry  Serrlce  in  France  since  the 
(•r^Q  of  the  monarchy  -... 

*>i  the  condition  of  the  Working 
<lMses  In  France,  between  the 
tw^tlfth  eentnxy  and  the  revolution 
"'  1T«»  

I>-«4ennine  th«i  p(dittcal  character  of 
tfa'>  Prendi  Parliaments,  between  the 
reign  of  PbiUp  the  Fair  and  the 
n-.tilntiooof  1789 

*  *-•  Taxation  before  and  sinoe  1789 

•»M  ItL<titations  of  Credit 

'»*'    pAUperism  in    Franoe,   and    its 

mniidies  

IHtto  ditto  ditto... 

'H.e  s  itfDoe  of  the  Beautiful,  its  prin- 

fipleK  and  the  systems  to  which  it 

^Lt*  given  rise  

J  -  i»nnciples  of  Ethical  Science   

\u  infloenoe  of  ancient  and  modem 

hn%l  Laws  oomiiared 

Tv  life  sad  character  of  Turgol 

T-j  tile  antbor  or  person  who  snail  have 

tu  Mt  eontribnted  to  the  progress  of 

Fnmary  Inatmetiott., 


Fr.         £ 
1,600   -    60 


1,600    „ 
1.600    „ 


60 
60 


1,600    „    60 


l.«00  „ 

1.600  „ 

1,600  n 

1.600  „ 


1,600 


1.600 


». 


.» 


60 
60 
60 
60 

60 
60 


:  1,600  „    60 

1,500  „    60 

6,000  „  SOO 

S.500  „  100 

S.600  „  100 


a.600  „  100 

1600  „  100 

2,600  „  100 

8,000  „  120 


1.600 


60 


The  Academy. 

The  Academy 

The  Academy 

The  Academy 

The  Academy 

The  Academy 

The  Academy 

The  Academy , 

The  Academy. 

The  Academy 

The  Academy 

The  Academy 

M.  Felix  de  Beaigour 

K.  de  Morognes 

M.  de  Morogues , 

11  Bordin 

The  Academy 

The  Academy 

M.  JAon  Faucher. 

M.  Edmond  Halphen 


April  1,1869. 
Oct.  81, 1867. 
Dec.  81. 1866. 
Nov.:80,l866. 
Oct.  81, 1867. 
Dec.  81, 1856. 
Oct  81,  1867. 
Aug.  1, 1867. 

-Deo.  81, 1868. 
Oct.  81, 1866. 


Dec.  81. 1857. 
Nov.  1,  1858. 
Dec.  81, 1858. 

Dec.  81, 1856. 
Doc.  81, 1857. 


Deo.  31, 1868. 
Oct   1,1857. 

Oct.  1,1868. 
Jan.   1, 1859. 


Dec.  SI.  1859. 


40.000  „  1.620 
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8allte0t8«rtiMFriMi, 


Value  of  the 


Founden  of  the 


Dates  at  wfaioh 

the  Kawaya, 

Ac.,  are  or 

were  to  be 

■eat. 


The  Crimean  War  (a  poem)  

The  "  Eloge**  of  the  poet  Regnard  ^... 

Tlie  meet  luefnl  work  or  worka  ia  a 
Moral  point  of  Tiew 

Remai'kiible  acts  of  Yirtne.  Self-aacri- 
fioe,  &c 

The  mogreaa  of  French  Literature 
donng  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century  

Tbacydides,  hisgenins  and  his  char 
racier 

Ini/ex  twrborum  tt  loctitiomtm  to  the 
works  of  Oorneille 

The  best  and  most  moral  DranuUie 

Work  in  verse,  and  in  three  acts,  at 

least  > ••• 

The  two  best  works  <«  the  Histwy  of 
France  

BnconrRgemeut  to  a  meritorious  Lite- 
rary Man  ».... 

Enoooragement  to  Literatue  » 

Bnoonragement  to  Literature 


Fr. 

3,000 
3,000 

6,000 

10^000 

tooo 

8,000 
4,000 


10.000 

10,000 

6,000 

8.000 
8,000 
8.000 


£ 
-  80 
t,    80 

.,  JOO 

.,#00 

„  1» 
»1» 

„  160 


..400 
.,400 
,,300 

„«0 

..  120 


68,000  „  3,630 


The 

The  Academy  

M.  de  Monthyon  .••••. 

M.  de  Mcmthyon. 

M.  de  Monthyon  ...... 

M>  de  Monthyon  ..M.. 
The  Academy  ....*.... 

The  Academy  

f  Ma  UODCrt  ..••••••..»• 

M.  de  Lntont-Landry 

M.  Boidiu 

M.  Lambert 


Mar.  16. 1868. 
Nov.  80, 1867. 

Deo.  1, 186T. 


Not.  80, 1867. 
Mar.  1, 1868. 
April  1, 1869. 

Jan.  1,1863. 
Jan.  1,1868. 

1868. 

Jan.  1, 1868. 

1868. 
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Snl^eets  of  the  Prizes. 


Explain  or  correct  LMendre*s  Ptnopo- 
sition  (Thterie  des  Nombres,  vol.  n., 
p.  76.  edit.  1880) 

Topernct  the  mathematical  theory  of 

Two  great  Mathematical  prises 

On  the  application  of  Steam  to  men-frf- 
war 

The  best  work  or  most  important  dis- 
covery in  connexion  with  Astronomy 

For  the  person  who  has  invented  or 
perfected  the  most  useful  instrument 
for  Agriculture,  Science,  Ac 

The  best  work  on  the  Statistics  of 
France 

On  Electric  Correntii  

Enconnurement  to  Engineen,  Artists, 
or  Mechanics 

On  the  formation  and  stmetare  of 
Fungi 

The  best  work  on  Experimental  Physi- 
ology   

The  best  work  on  Zoology  or  Geology 

On  the  generaUon  of  Zoophytes 

On  the  metamorphism  of  Rocks 

The  best  work  on  Agriculture ............ 

For  the  person  who  shall  have  dis- 
covered a  cure  for  Asiatic  Cbokfn«.. 


Value  of  the 


Founders  of  the 


Fr. 


8,000    -  130 


8,000 
(8,000 
{8,000 

0,000 

10.000 

460 

477 
8,000 

1,100 

8,000 

806 

1,600 

3,600 

8,000 

10,000 


♦. 
t. 
f, 

.. 

♦. 


>• 
.» 

.. 

♦♦ 

I. 
t. 
». 
». 
t. 


ISO 
ISO 
ISO 

S40 

400 

18 

10 

ISO 

43 

ISO 

83 

00 

100 
ISO 
400 


Datesat  which 

the  Essays, 

Ac.,  are  or 

were  to  be 

sent 


100,000  ,,4.000 


168.883   ,,6.161 


The  Academy  -.•... 

Hie  Academy  ...... 

JTheAoademy...  J 

Hie  Academy  ...... 

M.  de  Lalaade 

M.  deMoothyon... 

M-  de  Monthyon... 
M.Bordin 

M.  de  Tr6nKmt 

Hie  Academy  ...... 

M.  de  Monthyon ... 
Hie  Academy  m.... 

M.  Alhnmbert 

M.  Bordin 

M.deMorogQes  ... 

JS.  UIBIIb 


Nov.  1, 1868. 

Apr.  1,  I860. 
Apr.  1, 1867. 
Oct.  1,1867. 

Nov.  1, 1867. 

1868. 

Apr.  1, 1868. 

Jan.  1,1868. 
May  1, 1868. 

1868. 

Deo.  81, 1867. 

Apr.  1, 1868. 

1860. 
Apr.  1, 1869. 
Oct.   1.1867. 
Apr.  1, 1868. 
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OFFBBSD  FOR  COMPETITION  BT  THE  *'ACAJ>tUlZ  DES  INSCRIP- 
TIONS ET   BELLES  LETTRES." 


SnliSMteortbePriaM. 


On  tbe  duoBcCer  and  inflnenoe  of  Proae 
Works  of  Flctton  tiU  tbe  fifth  cmtwy 
of  th0  Cluristiaa  cm 

The  cbanfeier,  origin,  and  yidflsStades 
of  ByMmtim  AiichitoctorB»». ■..•«« 

Tbe  liistoty  of  GmU  before  the  rafgn 
of  the  Bmmiror  ClAudiaa. 

Tue  Critiaa  HiiitorT  of  the  Kormn....^ 

Tbe  beet  work  on  Nominnaiics 

Hie  three  beel  woriu  on  the  Antiqni- 
tieeeC  France 

Th«  hieloty  of  the  Cad  before  and 
daring  the  Ronun  domination 

EeKiy  on  the  Hfe  and  worka  of  Teren- 
tiiu  Varro   ^....^ 

Tho  institatlona  of  the  reign  of  PbUip 

The  hisfeatar  of  the  Arte  of  Drawing 

till  the  age  of  Pericles 

The  two  beat  worka  on  the  Hiatorj  of 


•  ••••  •  •  •••  ••e  ••• 


YahMofthe 


Fr. 

S,000 

2,000 

S,000 
1,000 


-  80 

„  80 

.,  80 

•,  80 


i 


800 
600 
600 


8,000 
8,000 

8,000 

80,000 

10,000 

6,000 


„    20 

::S 

„120 

-120 

«120 

„800 
„400 
,,200 


68,600  „  2,140 


Fonndere  of  the 
Prixee. 


The  Academj 
TlieAoademy 


The  Academy 

Tbe  Academy  . 

M.  AUier  de  Hanteroine 
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'§mi  liatkes. 


The  Lifs  and  Joubvau  cr  thk  Bky.  Daiubl  Wbbt,  Wedeyan  Minister,  and 
D6|MitnU<m  to  the  Wealeyno  atationa  on  the  Gold  Coast^  Weatem  Africa. 
Bj  the  Rer.  T.  West    London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.    1857. 

Tm  FouVTAiH  SiALBO.  A  Kemoir  of  Mary  M.  C.  Methuen,  Author  of  the 
*'  Morning  of  Life."    By  her  Mother.    Bath :  Binns  &  Goodwin.    1857. 

Wm  hare  classed  these  two  books  together,  because  they  represent 
tvo  rerj  different  kinds  of  biographies.  The  one  is  a  record  of 
actiona---but  actions  of  the  most  commonplace  sort;  the  other  a 
record  of  heart-struggles.  The  one— we  know  not  how  to  distinguish 
tbem  better — ^is  an  objective,  the  other  a  subjective  biography.  The 
first  contains  the  life  of  the  Bct.  D.  West,  who,  undoubtedly,  was  a 
pious,  deyoted  man.  He  was  bom  in  1815  ;  entered  the  ministry  in 
1S35 ;  sailed  for  Africa  in  1856 ;  left  Africa  for  England,  but  died 
•oon  after  he  embarked,  in  1857.  Now  the  reader  knows  about  as 
much  as  he  would  if  he  had  read  the  book,  for  his  imagination  can 
lopply  the  usual  incidents  of  a  Wesleyan  minister's  life — bis  moving 
U>  different  stations,  Ac.,  ^.,  and  the  sea  voyage  to  Africa,  and  even 
Mr.  West^s  visits  to  the  missionary  stations,  for  he  seems  to  have 
l>een  but  a  poor  observer  either  of  manners  or  men.  One  thing, 
however,  we  must  not  forget  to  say,  and  that  is,  that  Mr.  West  was 
^ery  soroessful  in  taking  photomphic  likenesses  of  the  natives,  at 
vhich  feat  the  natives  were  no  less  pleased  than  astonished.  As  a 
?ood  man  he  will  live  in  the  memory  of  his  immediate  acquaintances 
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and  friends ;  but  this  book  will  do  nothing  to  perpetuate  it.  And, 
moreover,  the  author  has  had  the  bad  taste  to  rake  up  the  remem- 
brance of  past,  and  we  had  hoped  forgotten,  strife,  which  surelj  will 
not  further  what  must  be  the  desire  of  his  heart  for  his  late  brother — 
Requiescat  in  pace.  He  has  dignified  the  volume,  too,  by  the  title 
of  West  Africa,  which  conveys  a  false  impression,  as  by  a  reference 
to  our  dates  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  West's  visit  to  Africa  was  a 
mere  flying  one ;  indeed,  his  actual  time  in  the  country  was  little 
more  than  two  months.  The  book,  therefore,  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  life  of  Mr.  West  in  England.  We  fear  that  the  book  will  be 
acceptable  to  few  but  members  of  the  Wesleyan  body.  To  members 
out  of  that  body  many  parts  of  it  would  be  unintelligible.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  turn  to  the  memoirs  of  Miss  Methuen,  grateful  for 
the  record  of  such  a  Kfe ;  for  it  relates  the  struggles  of  a  soul  out  of 
darkness  into  lights  We  fully  coincide  with  the  following  remark 
made  by  Dr.  Jas.  Hamilton  in  a  letter  to  the  author  of  the  volume : 
"  The  character  which  it  (the  memoir)  delineates  is  a  very  uncommon 
one,  and  biographically  it  possesses  a  peculiar  charm  from  its  having 
been  so  much  a  spring  shut  up,  a  fountain  sealed^  It  would  be 
impossible  to  express  the  character  of  Miss  Methuen's  life  more  hap- 
pily than  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Hamilton  in  the  metaphor  of  a  foun- 
tain sealed.  And  this  seems  to  have  beeu  felt  too  by  the  author,  as 
she  has  selected  it  as  the  title  of  the  volume.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  her  life — which  was  not  a  long  one,  however,  for  she  died  at  the 
earlv  age  of  twenty-nine — her  spirit  was  struggling  to  overleap  the 
walls  of  its  prison-house,  in  order  to  find  scope  for  the  exercise,  and 
opportunity  for  the  development,  of  powers  of  no  ordinary  kind.  But 
she  was  limited  and  circumscribed  on  every  hand.  Her  health  was 
extremely  delicate,  and  no  sooner  did  she  throw  herself  heart  and 
soul  into  works  of  benevolence  and  love,  than  nature  bade  her  cease. 
And  hence,  conscious  of  ability,  and  endowed  with  a  mind  of  keenest 
susceptibility,  when  thus  her  powers  were  confined,  she  fretted  and 
murmured.  And  then  commenced  the  conflicts  of  her  soul.  Doubts 
assailed  her  in  her  inactivity,  but  she  struggled  on,  and  though  the 
doubts  were  scattered,  her  path  was  beset  with  difficulties  to  the  very 
end  of  her  life,  when  she  died  in  the  full  assurance  of  a  Saviour's 
love.  There  are  few  lives  we  have  read  with  more  touching  interest. 
We  would  earnestly  commend  the  book  to  our  lady-readers — and 
would  that  we  had  many  of  a  kindred  spirit  to  Miss  Methuen !  There 
is  much  in  her  life  worthy  of  imitation.  She  delighted  to  visit  the 
sick,  and  to  teach  the  ignorant.  Staying  at  Clevedon,  she  assembled 
the  poor  donkey-boys  in  her  studjr,  and  taught  them  as  long  as  her 
strength  would  admit.  It  would  indeed  be  no  rare  figure  of  speech 
to  cau  women  angels,  were  they  all  like  Miss  Methuen !  But  we  oo  not 
mean  to  say  that  she  was  perfect.  Her  own  diary  will  confess  her 
shortcomings  and  sins,  and  we  hope  that  our  readers  will  obtain  the 
book  and  judge  for  themselves.  We  thank  the  mother  of  Miss 
Methuen  for  the  publication  of  this  memoir.  It  is  essentially  a 
book  of  the  heart ;  and  the  record  of  the  alternation  of  light  and 
darkness  of  her  daughter's  path,  and  finally,  of  the  bursting  forth  of 
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unclouded  day  upon  ber  soul,  as  it  winged  its  flight  to  the  presence 
of  her  Saviour,  will  be  read  with  thankfulness  by  many  who  are 
similarly  tried. 

A  McitoiB  or  JoHir  Abhstroko,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Grahamstown. 
By  the  Rer.  T.  T.  Carter,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Clewer.  With  an  iDtroduction, 
b J  Samuel  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Oxford :  John  Heniy  &  James  Parker. 
1857. 

Bishop  Armstbokq  was  a  churchman  of  the  high  school — most 
significantly  denominated  as  a  Troctarian.  With  his  peculiar  views, 
therefore,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  sympathize ;  on  the  other  hand, 
we  can  but  deeply  regret  that  a  man  of  such  earnest  piety  and  deep 
devotedness  to  his  work,  should  have  been  so  confined  by  the  narrow 
channel  in  which  his  life  was  constrained  to  flow.  And  yet  it  i» 
deeply  interesting  to  notice  how  much  better  he  was  than  his  creed. 
He  says,  in  one  place,  '^How  the  blessed  sacrament  of  baptism 
makea  us  like  our  Lord.  .  .  .  The  inner  man  has  the  lights  of  the 
other  world  and  the  life,  and  baptism  has  secretly  put  this  life  into 
us."  —  P.  51.  But  was  not  his  whole  life  as  a  parish  priest,  in 
his  earnest  efforts  to  establish  female  penitentiaries,  and  later,  as 
the  self-denying  Bishop  of  Grahamstown,  a  practical  refutation  of 
such  a  doctrine?  The  Lord  Bishop  commenced  his  ministerial 
career  as  curate  of  Alford,  in  Somersetshire,  afterwards  removed  to 
Cliflon,  then  to  £xeter,  and  then  to  Tidenham  in  Gloucestershire, 
and,  finally,  to  South  Africa,  as  Bishop  of  Grahamstown;  but 
leaving  England  in  delicate  health,  in  less  than  two  years  he  departed 
this  world ;  and  no  one,  wliatever  may  be  his  church  views,  can 
£iil  to  give  his  tribute  of  admiration  to  such  a  man,  whose  whole  life 
was  spent  in  the  earnest  endeavour  to  win  souls  to  Christ.  The 
introduction  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  is  simple,  earnest,  and  com- 
mendatory. The  author  has  executed  his  task  in  a  creditable 
manner;  and  sympathizing  with  the  views  of  the  subject  of  the 
memoir,  it  has  been  to  him  evidently  a  **  labour  of  love."  The 
memoir  is  diversified  with  rather  long  extracts  from  the  sermons 
and  reviews  of  the  late  Bishop ;  but  this  is  very  pardonable, 
considering  the  few  materials  that  were  left  behind  for  the  execution 
of  the  work. 


It  is  a  grand  thing  to  live  in  times  like  these.  The  most  sluggish 
must  be  lashed  into  excitement,  and  the  most  selfish  and  careless 
fired  with  public  spirit  by  the  stirring  events  which  are  continually 
crowding  upon  us.  In  this  "Monthly  Be  view  "  we  shall  not  have 
much  space  to  discuss  the  causes  or  predict  the  results  of  great 
transactions  ;  we  must  be  content  to  chronicle  them.  But  what  we 
w  shall  be  said  without  fear.  We  shall  neither  court  the  favour 
nor  shun  the  wrath  of  our  readers ;  we  profess  no  loyalty  to  any 
I>arly  in  the  state ;  wc  owe  no  homage  to  any  political  chief ;  we 
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intend  to  speak  the  truth  with  all  frankness  and  honesty,  rememher- 
ing  that  we  are  Englishmen,  Nonconformists,  and  Christians. 

During  the  past  month  nohle  peers  and  honourable  members  have 
been  hurried  from  their  country  seats,  their  hounds  and  horses, 
their  avenues  of  elms  and  quiet  libraries,  to  the  unwelcome  and 
unseasonable  duties  of  legislation.     Her  Majesty's  ministers  had 
been  compelled  to  advise  the  Directors  of  the  Bimk  of  England  to 
infringe  the  provisions  of  their  charter,  and  were  in  great  haste  to 
secure  an  indemnity.      Perhaps,  too,  it  was  thought  that  two  or 
three  nights'  discussion  on  Indian  affairs,  before  Christmas,  would 
make  the  work  of  next  session  a  little  easier;    some  prevailing 
misconceptions  might  be  removed;  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
would  exhaust  their  brilliant  but  worthless  animadversions  on  the 
conduct  of  the   Calcutta  government  and  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  have  fewer  weapons  to  fight  with  when  the  real  battle  came  on 
in  February.     The  veteran  tactician  is  wise  in  his  generation.     Of 
course,  the  Bank  Indemnity  Bill  was  passed,  and  the  gravity  of  the 
commercial  disasters,  wliich  had  demanded  the  suspension  of  the 
Charter,  gave  unusual  seriousness  to  all  the  debates  on  the  principles 
by  which  our  currency  is  regulated.     The  select  Bank  Committee 
was  re-appointed.     Mr.  Disraeli  thought  that  further  inquiry   was 
useless,  and  that  the  time  had  come  for  repealing  the  act  of  '44 ; 
Mr.  Grladstone,  too,  believed  that  the  question  -v^as  ripe  for  legis- 
lation, but  was  anxious  to  increase  ratner  than  diminish  the  stnn- 
gency  of  the  present  system. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Address,  Lord  Derby  greatly  distinguished 

himself.     His  lordship  is  without  a  rival  in  the  art  of  giving  point 

to  just  complaint,  and  discovering  reasons  for  grumbling  where  there 

were  none;  but  the   Government   have   decidedly  gained  by  the 

discussions  on  their  Indian  administration.     The  flagrant  ignorance 

and  incapacity  of  Mr.  Vernon  Smith  are  not  quite  so  clear  now  as 

they  were  three  weeks  ago ;  and  the  public  will  begin  to  believe 

that,  when  such  a  clever  and  ingenious  foe  as  my  Lord  Derby  is 

obliged  to  resort  to  misrepresentation  and    groundless  charges  to 

make  out  a  case  against  him,  just  cause  of  censure  must  be  wanting. 

The  rumours  of  disagreement  between  Lord  Canning  and  Sir  Colin 

Campbell  have  been  annihilated.      The  gravest  of  the  complaints 

against  the  Calcutta  government,  on  the  score  of  dilatoriness,  have 

been  efiectually  disproved.     Next  session,  however,  is  to  witness 

important  changes  in  the  government  of  our  Eastern  empire.     The 

Chainnan  of  the  East  Indian  Company  has  received  notice  that 

the  Government  intend  to  introduce  a  bill  for  bringing  the  vast 

dominions  of  the  Company  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 

Crown.     We  shall  watch  with  anxious  interest  the  development  of 

Lord  Palmerston's  scheme. 

A  Beform  BUI,  too,  is  promised ;  but  the  merry  Premier  waa 
unwilling  to  spoil  Mr.  Disraeli's  Christmas  holidays  by  occupying 
them  with  troublesome  reflections  on  the  details  of  the  Gk>vemment 
plan.  We  have  seen  a  memorial  on  behalf  of  an  Educational 
Franchise,  signed  by  dignitaries  of  the  Church  and  dignitaries  of 
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the  law, — by  archbishopB,  bishops,  and  deans, — by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  many  illustnous  peers, — bj  Oxford  and  Cambridge  dons, 
and  by  well-known  dissenting  ministers.  The  proposal  is  to  give 
to  the  graduates,  clergy,  lawyers,  doctors,  &c.,  in  a  district  a 
Separate  member,  or  in  very  large  districts  separate  members. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  brought  forward  a  bill  to  relax  the  severity  of 
the  parochial  system.  He  proposed,  that  in  parishes  numbering 
more  than  two  thousand  inhabitants,  the  incumbent  should  not  have 
the  power,  unless  sustained  by  the  bishop,  of  prohibiting  the  holding 
of  Church  of  England  services.  His  lordship  was  obliged,  however, 
to  postpone  bis  bill.  Beresford  Hope  would  remedy  the  acknow- 
ledged deficiencies  of  the  present  system,  by  multiplying  bishoprics, 
instead  of  instituting  an  order  of  "  vagrant  gospellers,"  or  "  preaching 
friars,*'  which,  as  the  Fress  predicts,  would  accrue  if  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's bill  were  carried. 

An  important  decision  has  been  pronounced  in  reference  to  the 
hgality  of  certain  Continental  marriages.  It  is  well  known  that, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  it  has  been  a  frequent  practice  for  per- 
sons wishing  to  marrv  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  to  resort  to  certain 
Continental  states  where  this  was  not  ille<^al,  under  the  idea  that 
marriage  there  formed  would  be  legal  in  England.  This  very  un- 
satisfactoiy  and  objectionable  mode  of  evading  a  bad  law  is  declared 
to  be  nugatory. 

Lord  John  Kussell  has,  of  course,  re-appeared  as  champion  of  the 
Jews ;  but  we  have  little  hope  that  he  will  find  the  Lords  at  all  more 
compliant  this  session  than  they  were  last. 

The  friends  of  missions  will  be  gratified  with  the  proposal  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  grant  £5,000  to  Dr.  Livingstone  to 
prosecute  his  African  researches.  The  missionary  enterpnse  has 
rt«ei?ed  wonderful  help  of  late,  partly  from  the  admiration  excited 
by  the  enterprising  African  traveller,  and  partly  from  the  discovery 
that  the  missionaries  have  been  the  wisest  and  most  honest  men  in 
ludia. 

Thank  God !  Lucknow  is  saved.  After  six  days  of  "  severe  and 
bloody  struggles,"  the  beleaguered  garrison  has  been  relieved ;  the 
sick  and  wounded,  ladies  and  children,  have  been  carried  to  Cawn- 
pore.  Sir  CoHn  Campbell  has  an  army  around  him  strong  enough 
to  reduce  Oude  to  entire  subjection. 

Of  foreign  news  of  interest  there  is  no  lack.  Liberal  principles 
hare  won  an  important  triumph  in  Belgium.  Serfdom  in  Bussia 
has  received  its  death-blow.  The  Message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  must  have  been  read  in  England  with  unusual  interest ; 
to  us,  the  most  significant  part  of  it  is  that  which  recommends  the 
»^tting  aside  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  and  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  entire  question  of  Central  American  politics.  We 
earnestly  trust  that  there  is  no  danger  of  serious  disagreement. 

On  the  whole,  we  believe  that  the  clouds  which  have  hung  so 
gloomily  over  our  heads  during  the  last  six  or  eight  months  are 
beginning  to  scatter,  and  with  some  hopefulness  and  courage  we 
caa  wish  our  readers  from  our  very  hearts  A  Happy  ^EW  Yeab. 
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Anti-81aTei7  Advoeate,  for  Deeember.    Wm.  Tweedie. 

Athentone'ii  (Edwin)  The  Handwriting  on  the  WalL    8  vols.    B«ntlej. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  for  December.    Triibner  ft  Ck>. 

Aveling's  (Rev.  Thos.)  Leviathan  :  a  Discoarte.    20  pp.    Judd  ft  Glass. 

Bayners  (Henry  8.)  Biblical  Exercise  on  the  Trae  Site  of  Calvary.    40  pp.    O.  J.  Stevenson. 

Belaney's  (Archibald)  Hundred  Days  of  Napoleon  :  a  Poem.    194  pp.    A.  Hall,  Virtue,  ft  Co. 

Betham-Edwards's  (M.)  The  White  Hoase  by  the  Sea :  a  Love  Story.   2  vols.   Smith,  Elder,  ft  Co. 

Bible  Class  Magazine,  for  1857.    Vol.  X.    Sunday  Sohool  Union. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and  American  Biblical  Repository.    Triibner  ft  Co. 

Bland's  (H.)  Apocalyptical  History  contained  in  Book  of  Revelation.    648  pp.     T.  Morray  ft  Son. 

Book  of  Psalms  (Aathorized  Version) ;  In  parallelism  ;  preface  ft  notes.    252  pp.    Rel.  T.  Soe. 

British  Workman,  and  Friend  of  the  Sons  of  Toil.    9rd  Yearly  Part.    Partridge  ft  Co. 

British  Workman  Almanac.    Partridge  ft  Co. 

Captivity  of  Two  Rusdian  Princes  in  the  Caucasus.  Related  by  themselves.  344  pp.  Smith  ft  Elder. 

Cassell's  (John)  Art  Treasures'  Exhibition,  for  December.    Part  VII.    Kent  ft  Co. 

Child's  Own  Magazine,  for  1857.    Sunday  School  Union. 

CoUette's  (Chas.  H.)  Invocation  of  Saints :  a  Lecture.    88  pp.    Wertheim  ft  Macintosh. 

Commentary  Wholly  Biblical.    Part  XIV.    Samuel  Bagster  ft  Sons. 

Congregational  Pulpit.    VoL  IV.    Judd  ft  Glass. 

Connon's  (Jno.,  M.A.)  Letter  in  Defence  of  Liberty  of  the  Press  in  India,    37  pp.    Algar  ft  Stri^et. 

Crashaw's  Poetical  W^orks  and  Qnarles's  Emblems,  by  Gilflllan.    368  pp.    Edinburgh  :  J   NichoL 

Darling's  (Jas.)  CyclopffidiaBibliographica:  Subjects — Holy  Scriptures.     Part  111.    J.  Darling. 

Davison's  (Wm.  Hope)  Psalius  and  Hymns  for  Public  and  Social  Worship.    790  pp.    J.  Titlotson. 

Dottbleday's  (Thos.)  Why  is  Money  Scarce  ? — the  Question  Answered.    38  pp.    Smith,  Elder,  ft  Co. 

Dyer's  (Wm.  H.)  The  Sadden  Summons.    71  pp.    Judd  ft  Glass. 

Elmllcht's  (T  )  Theophania,  or  Scriptural  View  of  the  Logos,  ftc    620  pp.     T.  Richardson  &  Son. 

Evangelical  Christendom,  for  December.    Office :  7,  Adam  Street,  Strand. 

Ferguson's  (Dr.  Robt.)  Penalties  of  Greatness.    459  pp.    Ward  ft  Co. 

Ferry's  (Gabriel)  Cavaliers  and  Pree-LancM  of  New  Spain.    202  pp.    Jas.  Blackwood. 

Four  Sisters  (The) :  Patience,  Humility,  Hope,  and  Love.    369  pp.    Roulledge. 

Eraser's  Magazine,  for  December.    Jno.  W.  Parker  ft  Son. 

French  Protestant  Church :  Letter  to  Elders  and  Deaoons.    16  pp.    Wm.  Dalton. 

Gazette  of  Assoc,  for  Repeal  of  Taxes  on  Knowledge,  for  November.    Seventh  Report 

(Goodwin's  (Rev.  H.)  Commentary  on  St  Matthew     558  pp.    Cambridge :  Deigiiton,  Bell,  ft  Co. 

Gruser  (Wm.  H.)  Illustrative  Teaching.    46  pp.    Ward  ft  Co. 
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Art.  I.— the  FRENCH   REVOLUTION   OF    1848. 

A  Tear  of  SevoluHon^  from  a  Journal  kept  in  Parii,  in  1848.  Bj 
the  IttrquiB  of  Normanby,  K.Q.  Longman:  Two  Vols.,  8vo. 
1857. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  history  Lord  Normanby  records,  he 
quotes,  with  evident  complacency,  a  passage  from  one  of 
M.  Guizot's  recent  works,  in  which  the  latter  states  that 
*'  Ambassadors,  or  foreign  diplomatic  agents,  are  amongst  the 
most  trustworthy  witnesses  of  events  connected  with  the 
coQtemporaneous  history  of  the  countries  to  which  they  are 
a^xredited."  It  may  be  so,  as  a  general  rule ;  but  there  must 
be  many  reasons  for  supposing  that  exceptions  may  exist 
to  its  correctness, — and,  candidly,  if  we  were  compelled  to 
Qteasore  the  value  of  all  ambassadorial  records  by  the  volumes 
befurc  OS,  we  should  demurjgravely  even  to  M.  Guizot's 
authority  upon  the  subject.  The  book  produced  by  the  noble 
lord  is  readiable  enough ;  in  its  main  historical  facts,  so  far  as 
thej  were  to  be  gleaned  from  sources  accessible  to  all  the 
vorld,  it  is  tolerably  accurate ;  but  we  are,  from  our  own 
penonal  acquaintance  with  France,  and  the  state  of  French 
^ety  about  the  period  described,  able  to  assert  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  to  form  a  correct  opinion  upon  the  singular 
events  which  took  place  in  that  country  at  the  period  referred 
^  from  this  historiod  sketch. 

lo  noti<^ag  incidentally  the  details  of  this  work,  we  therefore 
propose  to  correct  them  when  at  fault ;  and  thus  to  record  our 
ovQ  studies  of  French  politics,  carried  on  during  eight  consecu- 
*^Te  yeans,  and  in  every  class  of  society,  and,  we  believe,  with  a 
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far  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  secret  springs  of 
that  strange  drama  than  ever  ''our  diplomatic  agent''  seems 
to  have  possessed. 

Lord  Normanby  speaks,  in  his  introduction,  and  in  the  first 
chapter  of  his  book,  of  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  France 
before  1848  ;  and  he  oives  his  own  impressions  on  the  subject, 
as  thev  were  recorded  in  the  summer  of  1847.  He  says,  that 
even  then  the  system  of  the  Citizen  King  had  been  weighed  in 
the  minds  of  thinking  men,  and  had  been  found  wanting ;  but 
he  speaks  of  this  as  a  newly-formed  conviction,  and  rather 
as  a  suspicion  which,  at  that  time,  began  to  force  itself  upon 
the  intellect  of  the  country,  than  as  a  deep  settled  conviction, 
pervading  every  rank  or  condition  of  life.  It  was  not  so, 
however;  for  very  soon,  indeed,  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  the  ''old  Nestor  of  European  diplomacy,"  as  our 
shallow  panegyrists  called  Louis  Phdippe — ^that  vulgar  parody 
on  Louis  XIV.—  adopted  the  maxim,  "  L'Etat  c'est  moi ; "  and 
he  thenceforward  perverted,  as  his  cousin  Louis  XYIIL  had 
previously  done,  the  representative  government  of  France  into 
a  huge  instrument  of  corruption.  Lord  Normanby  mentions, 
that  even  in  the  last  agonies  of  his  reign,  Louis  Philippe  was 
so  little  disposed  to  act  upon  the  true  principles  of  constitu- 
tional government,  as  to  retire  occasionally  during  his  inter- 
views with  Count  M0I6  or  M.  Thiers,  to  consult  M.  Guizot, 
who  was  concealed  in  a  private  cabinet,  near  to  the  scene  of 
meeting.  But  this  was  ever  the  practice  of  the  king;  and 
even  in  1830,  when  he  used  to  leave  a  council,  as  he  would 
Bay*  *'  pour  l&cher  k  des  deputations  de  la  province  son  petit 
Jemappes  et  Yalmy,"  he'  used,  in  an  equally  unconstitutional 
manner,  to  consult  Talleyrand,  before  he  adhered  to  the 
propositions  of  his  responsible  ministers.  As  to  the  corraption 
exercised  by  the  marvellous  centralization  of  the  French 
administration,  that  had  existed  even  before  1793,  and  it  had  been 
perfected  under  the  various  regimes^  which  have  since  preyed 
upon  the  country,  to  such  an  enormous  and  fearful  extent,  as 
to  justify  the  bitter  irony  of  P.  L.  Courrier,  or  the  more 
sparkling  satire  of  the  author  of  "Jerome  Paturot  a  la 
K^chercne  d'une  Position  Sociale."  If  our  readers,  indeed, 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  French 
society  between  the  years  1830  and  1844,  they  cannot  do 
better  than  read  the  book  last  named;  for,  notwithstanding  its 
fun  and  humour,  it  is  the  truest  picture  we  know  of  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  It  is  the  "  Gil  Bias  "  of  the  epoch ;  and  he  who 
runs  may  read,  in  the  pictures  there  so  droUy  given  of  the 
utter  corruption  of  the  governing  class  of  France,  that  a  state 
of  morals  so  fearfully  debased,  as  prevailed  amongst  its  leaders, 
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must  eventually  have  produced  ita  natural  retribution  in  the 
collapse  of  the  whole  bubble.  Lord  Normanby  would  seem 
to  ioainuate  that  M.  Ouizot's  government  used  the  means  of 
^'orruption  at  its  command  in  a  more  unblushing  manner  than 
ins  predecessors  had  done.  But  this  is  not  true ;  and  we 
ourselves  know,  from  private  sources,  that  amongst  other  gross 
cades  of  bribery,  M.  Thiers  even  induced  Jacques  Lafitte  to 
vote,  with  his  tail,  in  favour  of  the  bill  for  the  fortifications 
of  Paris,  on  the  condition  that  the  Paris  and  Rouen  railway 
should  be  carried  through  his  property  of  Maisons  Lafitte. 
Vet  Jacques  Lafitte  used  to  say  to  the  king  himself,  '*  Sire,  je 
ms  le  plus  honn^te  homme  de  la  France!'* — and  so  he  was, 
amongst  the  statesmen  of  his  day,  always  excepting  M.  Guizot. 
The  &ct  is,  that  the  whole  class  of  men  who  were  in  those  sad 
times  connected  with  the  state,  if  they  remained  long  in  office, 
were  sure  to  become  as  lax  in  their  notions  of  political  morality 
as  the  king,  or  M.  Thiers,  or  M.  Guizot  himself;  and  the 
ultimate  result  upon  those  who  could  not  draw  the  distinction 
tHftween  their  public  and  their  private  principles,  was  to  pro- 
duce an  utter  depravation  of  the  whole  moral  feelings.  In  the 
tiu-ly  days  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  story  of  M.  Gisquet,  and 
more  latterly  that  of  M.  nennequin,  closely  resembled  the 
>ad  exposure  of  M.  Teste  and  General  Gubidres;  and  the 
strange  tale  of  the  death  of  the  Prince  de  Cond^  rivalled 
the  mfamy  of  the  murder  of  La  Duchesse  de  Praslin,  the 
«uicide  of  Count  Bresson,  or  the  madness  of  M.  de  Mortier. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  to  its 
«t!o^  the  budget  of  the  Minister  of.  Public  Works  had  been 
cftQverted  into  a  gigantic  instrument  of  corruption,  under  the 
'Icilful  guidance  oi  M.  Legrand,  who,  in  his  capacity  of  Sous- 
Secretaire  d*Etat,  made  and  unmade  ministers  at  his  astute 
tr.aster^8  will  and  pleasure.  The  Customs,  the  Ministries  of 
I^lacation,  of  Commerce,  of  Worship,  and  of  the  Interior,  had 
ijeen  equallv  abused,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  king  both 
v>  reign  ana  to  govern, — so  that,  at  the  last,  all  honest  men  in 
Fnmee  had  arrived  at  the  conviction,  that  the  whole  of  their 
7*ivemmental  system  was  rotten  to  the  core. 

And  so  it  unquestionably  was, — even  before  the  mad  cor- 
ruption of  1846,  or  the  fearful  reaction  of  the  commencement 
(  1847,  had  forced  men  to  think  upon  the  causes  which  could 
'are  produced  the  public  or  the  private  scandals  brought  to 
::ht  during  the  parliamentary  sessions  of  1847.     Nor,  indeed, 
-uid  it  be  otherwise,  in  a  country  where  individual  liberty  and 
'•^r^'^nal  responsibility  are  so  little  understood  as  they  are  in 
Fraace.     For  centuries,  the  rulers  of  that  fair  country,  and  of 
that   singularly    noble,    clever,    and    intelligent  people,   had 
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laboured  to  establish,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  that  the 
proper  function  of  the  state  or  of  the  central  ffoyemment  was 
that   of  protecting  local   institutions  and  individuals  against 
their  own  follies  or  mistakes.     It  is  one  of  the  avowed  prin- 
ciples of  the  Code  Napoleon,  which,  in  this  matter,  does  but 
**  formulize  "  the  tendencies  of  the  government  of  the  ancien 
rSgime,  that  municipal  corporations,  departmental  councils,  &c», 
are  but  minors,  under  the  piardianship  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  as  we  should  say ;    and  the 
latter  functionary  takes  particular  care  to  prevent  any  inde* 
pendent  action  on  the  part  of  his  interesting  wards.     In  every 
relation  of  life,  the  administrative  system — alas !  not  only  of 
France,  but  also  of  every  country  of  continental  Europe — haa 
so  seized  the  direction  of  public  and  private  affiiirs,  that  no  man 
can  pretend  to  be  a  free  agent,  nor  can  he  undertake  any 
important  operation,  without  its  being  submitted  to  a  careful 
preliminary  investigation  by  the  state  nuthorities.    The  state, 
m  France  especially,  has  thus  erected  itself  into  a  species  of 
visible   providence — not  to  speak  it  profanely, — and  in  its 
anxiety  to  prevent  any  possible  abuses  from  individual  liberty, 
it  has  annihilated  all  private  enterprise.     No  important  act  can 
be  performed,  no  trade  or  factory  established,  no  meetings  for 
educational,   religious,   or    political  purposes  held,   no    roads 
opened,   bridges    built,  hospitals,   churches,    refuges,  opened 
without  the  consent,  intervention,  or  control  of  the  govern- 
ment.   Lighthouses,  ports,  roads,  canals,  rivers,  drainage  works, 
water  supply,  gas  lighting,  railways,   are  alike  submitted  to 
the  supervision  of  one  or  other  department  of  the  ministry,  as 
are  also  steam-engines,  steam-boats,  mines,  unhealthy  trades, 
&c.     Some  of  the  most  important  articles  of  daily  consumption 
were  and  are  directly  in  the  hands  of   the  government  as 
monopolies,  such  as  tobacco  and  gunpowder;   and  the  system 
of  excise  laws,  introduced  by  the  first  and  great  Napoleon, 
still  further  increases  the  power  of  the  subordinate  agents  of 
the  state  to  interfere  with  the  details  of  private  life*     Every 
important  action  of  a  French  citizen's  life,  too,  passes  in  pre- 
sence of  the  constituted  authorities :  his  birth,  his  vaccination, 
his  drawing  for  the  conscription,  his  marriage,  his  establishment 
in  business,  every  voyage  be  makes,  every  exercise  of  his  con- 
stitutional privileges,  every  transfer  of  his  property, — and, 
lastly,  his  oeath,  are  still  subjects  of  record — often  of  obser- 
vation— at  the  oflBce  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.    All  this 
complicated  system  of   course  requires  a  numerous  staff  of 
employiSf    clerks,    chefs,  pr^fets,  &c.,  to  work  it;    and   the 
nomination  to  the  almost  countless  places,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
government  of  the  day,  has  always  furnished  sucn  an  omni- 
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potent  means  of  corruption,  as  to  defeat  every  precaution  the 
reason  of  man  could  devise  to  ensure  the  honesty  of  the  rulers. 
It  was  currently  reported  in  the  days  of  Louis  Philippe,  that 
the  number  of  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  ministry  was  about 
500,000,  whilst  the  total  number  of  electors  was  not  above 
140,000; — and  be  it  observed,  that  nearly  half  of  the  latter 
i^ystematically  abstained  from  public  business.  With  such  a 
system,  could  an  honest  government  be  expected — we  had 
almost  said,  could  an  honest  government  exist?  Firmly 
and  distinctly  do  we  believe  that  it  could  not.  And  certain 
it  is  that  all  the  ministers  of  France,  from  the  days  of  the 
First  Consul  to  those  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  have  yielded 
unblushingly  to  the  temptation  to  abuse  their  power  and 
patronage,  to  secure  the  objects  of  the  moment.  It  is  nonsense 
fur  Lord  Normanby  to  dwell  upon  the  scandals  of  M.  Guizot's 
administration  exclusively.  Unfortunately,  M.  Guizot  allowed 
hU  subordinates  to  abuse  the  advantages  of  their  position 
rhamefally;  and  he  willingly  or  unwillingly  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  corruption  of  some  of  his  colleagues,  whilst  he  drove  from 
office  such  men  as  de  Villemain  and  Cousin.  But  M.  Guizot's 
a'luiinistration  was  purity  itself,  compared  to  that  of  some  of 
his  predecessors;  and  the  utter  eclipse  of  the  parliamentary 
celebrities  who  so  fiercely  disputed  the  favours  of  the  restored 
Bourbons,  or  of  the  Orleans  race,  may  be  considered  an  illus- 
trsttion  of  the  retributive  justice  they  so  richly  merited. 
Whatever  Lord  Normanby  may  say,  public  opinion  in  France 
recognised  a  great  difference  between  M.  Guizot  and  such  men 
w  Thiers  or  Odillon  Barrot ;  and  it  was  more  on  account  of 
tlie  utter  temporary  collapse  of  the  whole  system  of  state 
providence,  than  on  that  of  the  corruption  of  its  agents,  that 
France  had  become  in  such  a  fearfully  explosive  state  in  the 
eummencement  of  1848. 

There  was  something  about  M.  Guizot,  moreover,  which 
was  singularly  opposed  to  the  tastes  and  sympathies  of  the 
nition  he  was  for  so  many  years  called  to  govern.     He  was 

tersonally  and  in  private  life  irreproachably  cold  and  correct ; 

e  was  a  Protestant ;  and  emphatically  he  was  a  schoolmaster. 
Men  do  not  like  to  be  lectured  into  propriety ;  and  when  it  was 
known  that  M.  Guizot's  private  morality  did  not  prevent  him 
from  using  equivocal  means  to  secure  the  public  ends  he  aimed 
at,  his  lectures  on  political  morality  began  to  excite  contempt. 
The  mad  speculations  of  1846,  and  the  famine  of  '46  and  '47, 
first  began  to  make  men  seriously  to  inquire  whether  the  whole 
fj«tem  under  which  France  had  so  long  existed,  were  not 
defective ;  and  unfortunately  M.  Guizot,  who,  like  M«  de  VillSle 
before  him,  was  dazzled  by  his  long  possession  of  power,  sue* 
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ceeded  in  persuading  the  old  king  to  believe  that  the  security 
of  the  throne  depended  upon  an  energetic  resistance  to  the 
inquiring  spirit  of  the  day.  The  Beform  Banquets,  as  they 
were  someivhat  ostentatiously  called,  were  really  of  small  weight 
in  the  course  of  events  about  this  time ;  and  it  may  fairly  be 
questioned  whether  the  reports  of  the  post-prandial  eloquence 
of  such  vapid  '•spouters"  as  MM.  Odillon  Barrot  or  Ledru 
Bollin,  were  ever  read  beyond  the  circle  of  the  subscribers  of 
the  Siecle,  or  of  the  Natumal  M.  de  Lamartine's  speech  at 
Macon  was,  however,  by  far  the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of 
the  agitation  with  respect  to  parliamentary  reform  in  1847 ;  but 
even  that,  eloquent,  admirable  as  it  was,  would  have  been  with- 
out permanent  eifect  bad  not  a  long  period  of  national  suffering 
coincided  with  the  simultaneous  exposure  of  some  of  the  worst 
illustrations  of  the  system  of  governmental  corruption — of 
governmental  incapacity,  which  then  took  i)lace.  Lord 
^M^ormanby  by  no  means  conveys  a  sufficiently  vivid  impresuon 
of  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  France,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  winter  '47  and  '48 ;  for  men's  minds  literally  failed  them 
for  fear,  and  every  one  who  could  read  the  signs  of  the  times, 
must  have  felt  that  a  revolution  was  inevitable,  and  that  it  was 
in  the  air.  Amongst  the  most  curious  proofs  of  this  assertion 
may  be  cited  the  frequent  explosion  of  bombs  upon  the 
Boulevards  of  Paris,  and  the  strange  revulsion  of  popular 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  men  and  of  the  principles  of  1793. 
That  singularly  fascinating,  but  essentially  false,  **  Histoire  des 
Girondins,"  by  de  Lamartine,  had  for  a  time  clothed  the 
wretches  who  perverted  the  first  grand  movements  of  the 
French  nation  in  favour  of  liberty,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  with  a  halo  of  poetic  glory  which  would,  no  doubt, 
have  surprised  the  very  men  themselves  as  much  as  it  surprised 
those  who  knew  the  real  history  of  those  atrocious  times ;  and, 
oddly  enough,  the  very  Thefttre  Lyrique,  opened  by  Alexandre 
Dumas,  the  unspeakably  contemptible  flatterer  of  the  Orleans 
family  in  its  prosperity,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  instru* 
ments  for  difiusing  the  worship  of  the  atrocious  heroes  of  '93. 
It  was  at  this  theatre  that  the  song  of"  Mourir  pour  la  Patric" — 
that  vile  caricature  of  "La  Marseillaise,"  lust  as  1848  was  the 
caricature  of  '93 — was  first  produced,  and  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Parisian  public.  Wretchedly  bad  as  both  the 
poetry  and  the  music  of  this  song  are,  yet  as  no  song  can 
become  really  popular,  without  possessing  either  actual  artistic 
or  moral  worth  of  some  kind,  we  bold  that  the  unexampled 
popularity  of  "Mourir  pour  la  Patrie"  is  only  to  be  explained 
on  the  supposition,  that  the  people  who  sang  it  believed  that  in 
so  doing  they  were  protesting  against  the  ruling  system  of  the 
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dqr.  France,  at  all  times  has  been  said  to  be  ''an  absolute 
monarchy,  limited  by  popular  songs,"  so  that  in  that  country  a 
ballad,  introduced  in  the  course  of  a  melodrama,  might  affect  the 
fortunes  of  the  nation.  In  the  latter  days  of  Louis  Philippe's 
goyemment,  this  was  really  the  case,  and  so  utterly  had  the 
goTenunent  of  the  Citizen  Kins  destroyed  or  perverted  all 
ocdinary  methods  of  expressing  the  opinions  of  the  mass  of  the 
nation,  either  by  open  violence  or  by  corruption,  that  hardly 
any  other  tme  OM>de  of  expression  was  left,  but  the  singular  one 
vhich  Manrin  so  jealously  watched,  viz.,  the  songs  of  the 
common  people,  who  at  least  are  sincere  and  fearless.  De 
Lamartine's  book,  above-mentioned,  was  in  the  first  blush  of  its 
popolarity  when  the  speech  at  Macon  was  delivered;  and 
nnfortonatelv  enough^  too,  for  Louis  Philippe's  government, 
that  monarch  had  shortly  before  quarrelled  violently  with  the 
royal  family  of  England*  on  the  occasion  of  the  Spanish 
marriages,  whilst  he  and  his  chosen  Protestant  prime  minister 
had  compromised  the  dignity  of  France  in  a  most  injudicious 
and  unsuccessful  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits  in  the 
case  of  the  Sonderbund  of  Switzerland.  The  great  but  ill-fated 
movement,  headed  by  Pio  ISono  and  Charles  Albert,  in  favour 
o(  the  restoration  of  the  Italian  nationality,  also  excited  men's 
minds  at  this  period,  and  ''with  fear  of  change  perplexed 
monaichs,"-— just  as  the  Italian  question  must  continue  to  do, 
until  Italy  is  for  the  Italians  alone:  so  that  every  thinking 
man  felt  and  knew  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  the  spring 
of  1848  to  pass  over  without  its  giving  birth  to  events,  strange 
or  startling,  even  if  the  system  under  which  France  had  existed 
for  so  many  years  should  survive  the  attacks  to  which  it  was 
evidently  to  be  exposed,  both  from  the  literary  and  the  political 
men  opposed  to  it. 

There  is,  at  present,  rather  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
Ei^Ush  public  to  look  with  a  species  of  longing  towards  the 
ijstem  of  administration  which  has  prevailed  in  France,  from 
the  days  of  the  first  Napoleon  to  the  present  time;  and  we 
think,  therefore, .  that  it  is  important  that  the  results  of  the 
vorking  of  that  system,  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  ablest  men 
the  world  has  ever  produced,  should  be  furly  laid  before  our 
readen.  Disgusted  by  the  short-comings  of  our  own  local 
authorities,  and  dazzled  by  Uie  apparent  grandeur  of  the  results 
<^  the  government  of  our  neighbours,  we  forget  to  look  beneath 
the  snrfiMe,  and  close  our  eyes  to  the  awful  fact,  that  there  the 
itate  ifl  made  responsible  for  those  dispensations  of  Providence, 
ur  the  vidssituoes  of  trade,  wluch  we  can,  and  habitually  do, 
meet  by  the  exercise  of  our  individual  energies.  So  long  as 
tUogs  go  on  smoothly,  no  doubt  the  French,  or  rather  the 
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despotic  system!  is  very  conyenient  to  the  well-established,  and 
the  well-to-do  part  of  society^  and  even  the  struggling  classes  are 
likely  to  find  repose  and  comparative  comfort  under  the  shadow 
of  an  administration  which  must  maintain  order  at  whatever 
expense.  Yet  when  by  any  of  the  awful  visitations  of  that 
Providence  whose  action  has  thus  been  so  blindly  ignored,  the 
best  laid  schemes  of  kings  and  ministers — of  so-called  statesmen 
and  of  representative  bodies— are  hopelessly  bafiSed,  then  it  is 
that  the  energies  of  the  self-governing  Englishman  rise  above 
the  difficulties  which  bewilder  the  foreigner  who  is  accustomed 
to  look  elsewhere  for  support  and  relief.  We  have  passed 
through  periods  of  financial  crisis  far  worse  than  those  which 
desolated  France  in  1847  and  '43,  and  have  contended  very 
bitterly  against  the  bad  administration  and  the  corruption  of 
the  higher  powers  of  the  state  at  many  periods  of  our  history ; 
but  since  1688  we  have  learned  the  great  lesson  ''of  biding  our 
time,"  and  of  using  constitutionally  the  means  we  possess  for 
securing  a  constitutional  reform  of  any  recognised  abuse. 
France  has  never  learned  this  all-essential  lesson  for  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  freedom;  nor,  indeed,  can  it  ever  be  learned  under  a 
system  which,  in  fact,  substitutes  the  erring  reason  of  a  narrow 
governing  body  for  the  more  infallible  instincts  of  the  whole 
community.  In  private  life,  for  instance,  the  Code  Napoleon — 
and  in  citing  this  marvellous  collection  of  laws,  we  wish  it 
distinctly  to  be  understood  that  we  consider  it  to  '' formulize  " 
the  tendencies  of  the  whole  of  the  governments  of  Continental 
Europe — in  private  life  this  code  has  practically  destroyed  thr 
ties  of  family,  by  the  arbitrary  interferences  it  has  establishet 
with  the  right  of  disposing  of  property.  In  public  life,  too,  thi& 
code  has  destroyed  the  natural  ideas  of  liberty,  by  the  legaliza- 
tion of  the  monstrous  system  of  procedure,  and  of  preventive 
imprisonment,  whilst  it  has  carefully  ignored  all  the  securitieb 
for  individual  liberty,  presented  by  our  own  admirable  law  oi 
*'  Habeas  corpus;"  and  it  has,  moreover,  established  the  prin- 
ciple which  is  (as  we  said  before)  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  of 
the  municipal  government  of  the  country,  viz.,  the  legal 
minority  of  all  corporate  bodies,  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
state.  No  doubt  M.  de  Tocqueville  is  correct  in  stating  that 
the  ''ancien  regime*'  had  prepared  the  way  for  such  a 
social  polity;  but  the  error  of  the  reformers  of  1789  to  'OS, 
precisely  consisted  in  their  adoption  of  the  worst  parts  of  the 
svstem  they  pretended  to  destroy,  and  in  shutting  their  eyes  to 
the  fact,  that  they  were  sacrificing  real  liberty  to  a  chimerical 
equality.  We  question,  indeed,  seriously  whether  any  person 
educated  under  any  one  of  the  parental  governments  under- 
stands really  what  'liberty"  is;   and  the  strange  disorders 
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which  have  invariably  attended  the  suspension  of  governments 
•f  fear  npon  the  Continent,  oertainly  go  to  show  that  the  term 
"liberty'*  is  there  almost  interchangeable,  in  popular  opinion, 
with  thAt  of  "  license."  Far  b^  it  from  us  to  say  that  we  are 
immaculate  as  a  nation,  either  politically  or  morally  I  Nobody 
has  a  keener  sense  than  we  think  that  we  ourselves  have,  of  the 
bolts  and  follies  of  our  central,  of  our  county,  or  of  our  muni* 
cipal  administrations ;  or  even  of  our  written,  or  unwritten  laws. 
Bat  we  do  contend  that,  with  all  the  defects  of  oar  government 
or  of  our  social  organizaticm,  it  is  more  susceptible  of  peaceable 
modification,  acceding  to  the  emergencies  of  the  time,  than  the 
apparently  more  lo^cally  correct  organization  of  other  countries ; 
and  that  its  very  elasticity  obviates  the  necessity  for  the  revolu- 
tionary paroxysms  which  have  d^^clated  France  especially.  One 
great  reason  for  the  violent  outbursts  of  1830  and  of  1848  was, 
indeed,  the  despair  of  all  honest  men  of  being  able  to  effect  reforms. 
So  rigidly  and  so  logically  were  the  existing  authorities  pro- 
tected by  the  written  law,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  seemed 
no  issue  from  the  false  path  in  which  society  was  launched  in 
that  country  other  than  by  a  revolution ;  and  as  the  acting,  but 
irreflective  classes  of  the  community  were,  in  1848,  especially 
convinced  that  this  was  the  fact,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
explaining  the  uneasy  state  of  men's  minds,  when  Louis  Philippe's 
government  avowed  its  intention  of  placing  itself  in  open 
hostility  to  the  wishes  of  the  country,  oy  the  singularly  inju- 
dicious challenge  it  threw  down  to  the  parliatnentary  reformers, 
contained  in  the  king's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
1847—48. 

There  is  a  subject  connected  with  the  state  of  public  opinion 
in  France  before  1848,  to  which,  we  think,  that  sufficient 
attention  has  not  been  paid,  although  many  passing  notices 
have  been  devoted  to  it,  viz.,  the  character  and  the  influence 
of  the  current  literature  upon  the  general  tone  of  society.  We, 
in  England,  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  manage  our  own 
basineas  in  our  own  way, — to  think  and  to  act  for  ourselves, 
that,  though  we  have  a  somewhat  undue  share  of  credulity,  we 
manage  to  keep  our  literary  **  guides"  within  their  true  province ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  press  here  follows^  it  very  rarely  indeed  leads 
public  opinion.  This  has  not,  however,  been  the  case  in  France, 
and  men  have  there  been  far  too  much  disposed  to  accept  the 
ready  made  opinions  of  the  journal  to  which  they  subscribe, 
fcimpiy  because  they  themselves  have  not  been  allowed  to  exer- 
die  their  own  judgment  upon  political  affiiirs.  A  species  of 
retributive  justice  thus  visits  upon  the  French  government — 
and  indeed  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  paternal  governments — 
the  social  offence  of  which  they  are  guilty,  in  maintaining  their 
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subjects  in  a  constant  state  of  minority ;  for  the  public  in  those 
countries,  being  brought  up  in  a  blind  deference  to  authority, 
whilst  the  natimd  love  of  independence,  so  wisely  implanted  in 
our  minds  by  the  Creator,  still  exists,  and  disposes  it  toUuspect 
the  correctness  of  official  wisdom, — the  public  is  there  always 
ready  to  accept  with  blind  credulity  the  wild  theories^  or  the 
doubtful  morality,  of  specious  and  unprincipled  pretenden* 
provided  they  only  assume  a  magisterial,  doctrmal  tone.  The 
awful  twaddle — we  use  these  words  dedgnedly — of  such  men 
as  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Helvetius,  Mably»  Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre, 
the  old  Mirabeau,  and  the  humanitarian  school  of  the  latter 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  did,  comparatively  speaking, 
little  harm  here,  thpugh  it  sufficed  to  desolate  and  mislead  the 
nations  of  the  Continent  for  a  long  period,  to  an  extent,  of 
which  it  is  to  be  feared  our  reading  public  is  now  little  aware, 
so  learned  is  it  generally  in  the  events  of  ramote  antiquity,  eo 
careless  of  those  which  took  place  "sixty  years  since***  In 
France  itself  the  nonsense  of  these  writers  produced  eventually 
such  men  as  Bobespierre,  St.  Just,  and  Babmuf ;  to  be  suc- 
ceeded, in  their  turn,  by  the  Byronic  sentimentality  and  the 
mystical  enthusiasm  of  De  Chateaubriand,  or  the  dogmatism  ot 
dc  Maistre  and  de  Bonald.  The  school  of  Professors  aroec 
soon  after  1815,  and  such  men  as  B.  Constant,  Ka^nouard, 
Guizot,  Boyer-CoUard,  Comte,  Dunoyer,  Cousin,  de  ViUematn, 
Michaud,  i  i^v^e,  P.  L.  Courrier,  Laini,  de  Montesquieu,  de 
Montlosier,  Sismondi,  Lamennais,  Bertin,  Thiers,  seised  the 
direction  of  men's  minds,  which  had  been  temporarily  and  par- 
tially enfranchised  by  the  introduction  of  a  quasi-parliamentary 
system,  under  the  boasted  **  Charte,"  in  connexion  with  the 
powerful  instruments  of  corruption  furnished  by  the  impensl 
administration.  Fourier  and  St  Simon,  in  their  spheres 
agitated,  amongst  the  excitable  populationa  of  the  south,  the 
same  questions  which  Kobert  Owen  at  the  same  time  endea- 
voured to  raise  amongst  ourselves,  but,  unfortunately,  with  a 
very  different  measure  of  success;  to  which,  no  doubt,  the 
bitter  disappointment  of  the  FrencJi  nation  from  the  practical 
results  of  the  Revolution  of  1830,  may  be  considered  to  have 
subsequently  contributed.  The  conduct  of  the  "  Professors' 
when  they  attained  power,  was  indeed  in  such  utter  contradic- 
tion with  the  principles  they  had  advocated  when  in  opposition, 
and  thev  displayed  so  shameless  an  eagerness  to  avad  theoi* 
selves  of  the  means  of  corruption  they  had  previously  denounced, 
that  the  French  nation,  with  its  usual  incapacity  for  private, 
independent  judgment,  blindly  threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  ttie 
new  self-appointed  guides,  who  were  bold  and  reckless  enough 
to  propose  a  total  revision  of  the  organisation  of  society. 
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Jerome  Paturot  gives  a  delicious  description  of  the  absurdities 
of  the  Saint  Simonians ;  but  gross  and  ludicrous  as  they  were, 
they,  for  a  time,  secured  the  adhesion  of  such  men  as  Michel 
Chevalier,  Emile  Perr^re,  A.  Fould,  Felicien  David,  and  of 
nuiDy  others,  who  now  support  the  imperial  regime.    It  is  true 
that  the  common  sense  of  the  population  of  Paris  soon  revolted 
a^amst  the  indecencies  and  immoralities  of  the  religion  of  Le 
Pere  Enfantin ;  but  it  was  not  able  to  detect  the  ftulacies,  nor 
the  dangerous  consequences,  of  the  rival  schools  of  social 
reformers.     Fourier,  Louis  Blanc,   Cabet,  Prudhon,  Pierre 
Lerouz,  the  writers  in  the  Globes  La  Revue  Indipendante,  ani^  " 
more  latterly  such  men  as  de  Lamartine,  Eugene  Sue,  Gee  ge 
iisnd,  diffused  opinions  which  were  even  fiuynore  mischievous  in 
their  tendencies,  and  in  their  effects,  than  the  wild  dreams  of 
the  would-be  prophets  of  the  commencement  of  Louis  Philippe's 
reign.    The  wonder  really  is,  how  an  intelligent  nation,  such 
u  France  unquestionably  is,  should  allow  itself  to  be  ^ided 
hj  the  very  shidlow  pretensions  and  the  slip-shod  reasoning  of 
the  modem  lit^erary  schools ;  but  even  if  we  be  wrong  in  sup- 
poffin^  that  the  explanation  of  the  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the 
disinclination,  or  the  incapacity,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  to 
thbk  or  iudge  for  itself,  the  fact  still  subsists  that  a  brilliant, 
UQsompulous  paradox  will  there  suffice  to  make  the  fortune  of 
t  Bo-cailed  school  of  philosophy,  and  to  secure  the  blind  adhe- 
sion of  a  numerous  class  of  disciples,  who  are  willing  to  attempt 
itsapphcation  to  the  ordinary  relations  of  life  at  whatsoever  cost. 
The  history   of  many  other  nations  of  Europe, — Germany, 
Italy,  j^min,  for  instance, — reveals  the  same  tendencv,  on  the 
put  of  the  public  of  those  countries,  to  yield  themselves 
Mindly  to  self-constituted  authority ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  to  be 
^rved,  that  this  tendency  prevails  the  most  where  Catho* 
hcism  is  the  dominant  religion.     It  seems,  therefore,  to  us  a 
iogicil  inference  that,  as  one  of  the  greatest  securities  against 
false  doctrines  consists  in  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  private 
jodgment,  and  as  such  liberty  of  judgment  cannot  exist  without 
iibcity  of  action,  the  Continental  system  of  subjecting  local 
action  to  the  guidance  and  control  of  the  central  authority 
must  be  fatally  injurious  to  society,  because  it  *'  cabins,  cribs, 
and  confines*'  the  development  of  local  and  individual  energy. 
It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  to  trust  to 
it  alone  for  the  redressing  of  errors  of  judgment  on  the  part  of 
ti^  people,  or  of  its  rulers,  so  long  as  men  are  ignorant  of  the 
peat  law  of  their  own  moral  responsibility ;  and  it  is  precisely 
^use  the  ultimate  tendency  of  the  whole  system  of  paternal 
j^rernmenta,  as  they  are  called  by  a  strange  abuse  of  terms,  is 
to  induce  men  to  cast  upon  others  the  responsibility  which  they 
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themselves  should  assame,  that  we  believe  those  goyeminents 
actually  prepare  their  subjects  to  receive  the  false  impressions, 
or  to  adopt  the  dangerous  doctrines,  of  which  the  modero 
writers  of  France  have  been  so  prolific. 

Incidentally  in  the  above  remarks  upon  the  influence  ol  the 
intellectual  cultivation  of  France  upon  its  pcditical  state,  we 
have  felt  it  necessary  to  allude  to  the  action  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  dogma  in  the  countries  exposed  to  its  sway;  and 
without  at  present  entering  upon  an  examination  of  that  dogma, 
we  may  here  be  allowed  to  call  attention  to  the  strange  influ* 
ence  which  the  state  of  religious  education  has  unquestionably 
exercised  in  France  of  late  years.  Before  the  great  revolution, 
the  shameful  abus^  of  the  religion  of  the  state  had,  in  that 
country,  produced  an  amount  of  infidelity  and  immorality 
amongst  the  higher  classes  of  society,  which  had  entirely  eifuced 
from  them  every  semblance  of  true  faith ;  and  the  ravings  o( 
the  Theophilanthropists,  or  of  the  worshippers  of  the  Godkicss 
of  Reason,  wore  really  the  expresaon  of  the  feelinss  most  pre- 
valent in  those  days.  During  the  Empire  it  was  thought  that 
religion  was  a  fine  political  instrument,  and  so  long  as  the  l\»)>c 
consented  to  be  the  docile  tool  of  the  modem  Cl^lemagne,  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  latter  to  assume  the  character  of  the 
'*  Eldest  Son  of  the  Church,"  and  to  conclude  concordats  which 
appeared  to  guarantee  the  interests  of  the  Church.  But  there  wa» 
no  true  religion  in  all  this,  nor  could  there  be,  when  men  like 
Napoleon  were  treating  with  the  modem  ultramontanes ;  and 
the  actual  result  of  the  attempted  revi>*al  of  religion  before 
1814,  was  simply  to  ensure  a  certain  amount  of  official  hyfio- 
orisy.  Between  1814  and  1830,  the  religious  feelings  of  ihc 
reiffuing  family — bigoted  as  they  were — were  at  least  sincere : 
and  so,  notwithstanding  the  political  opposition  they  provoked, 
they  never  were  so  much  exposed  to  public  contempt  as  the 
duplicity  and  hypocrisy  of  the  imnerial  rfffime  had  been.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  restored  Bourbons  managed  to  identic 
their  unpopular,  anti-national  cause  with  the  eternal  intere?>'^ 
of  religion  in  the  minds  of  their  excitable  subjects;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  religion  itself  suffered  from  their  un- 
popularity. At  the  period  when  Louis  Philippe  came  to  the 
throne  then,  France  presented  the  strange  phenomenon  of  a 
nation  without  fiiith,  and  also  without  reason  for  its  want  of 
faith ;  and  there  was  no  moral  balance  to  counteract  its  ten* 
dency  to  adopt  blindly  any  folly  of  the  hour.  The  govemnicnc 
of  Louis  Philippe  seems,  at  a  very  early  period  of  its  exist<  nee, 
to  have  felt  the  danger  of  this  state  of  things ;  and  it  laboured 
bard,  and  earnestly,  to  conciliate  to  itself  the  heads  of  the 
Catholic  Church.    But  the  cloven  foot  was  too  apparent ;  auJ 
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the  alliaiice  betireen  the  modern  court  of  Rome  on  the  one 
aide,  sad  the  old  Voltairian  king,  supported  by  Protestants 
like  Gtuzot,  or  rational  Eclectics  like  Cousin,  Rossi,  de  Yille- 
main,  or  even  men  of  no  religion,  like  Thiers,  was  too  unnatural 
to  last  long)  especially  as  the  members  of  the  Catholic  Church 
soon  disoovered  that  the  king  had  no  hold  on  the  sympathies  of 
the  nation.  During  the  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  Louis 
Philippe's  reign  there  was,  in  fact,  but  a  hollow  truce  between 
Chorcn  and  State— for  it  is  idle  to  say  that  Catholicism  is  not 
the  dominant  religion  of  France — and  the  conduct  of  the  digni- 
taries of  the  Church  towards  the  government  of  the  '*  Citizen 
Eiog,"  was  always  a  source  of  trouble  and  anxiety  to  the  latter. 
Monseigneur  Affi«,  in  particular,  after  paying  obsequious  court 
to  Louis  Philippe,  so  long  as  he  was  in  minor  positions,  seems 
to  have  delighted  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  ultramontane  party 
vhen  he  had  attained  the  summit  of  the  honours  the  king  could 
bestow— and  indeed  we  would  add,  that  **  nothing  in  his  life 
became  this  man,"  M.  Afire  (whom  it  has  lately  been  the 
iasluon  almost  to  canonize),  '^  so  much  as  his  manner  of  leaving 
it/'  Bat  he  was  far  from  being  alone  in  this  behaviour ;  and 
the  official  relations  of  Church  and  State  were  always  unsatis- 
factory to  the  '^Citizen  King;"  and  alas  I  we  fear  that  we 
must  also  state,  as  the  result  of  our  own  personal  experience, 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  France,  that  real,  vital  religion  had  fled 
the  country,  equally  with  true  liberty. 

Religioualy,  mondly,  politically,  and  economically,  then,  the 
French  nation  was  in  a  fearfully  explosive  state  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  of  1847—48.  The  successful  manner 
m  which  M.  Guizot  had  contrived  to  outwit  the  English  diplo- 
matiats  in  the  matter  of  the  Spanish  marriages,  and  the  exces- 
lively  bad  taste  with  which  Lord  Normanby  had  either  been 
instructed,  or  allowed,  to  exhibit  his  mortification  on  the 
occamon,  had  given  M.  Guizot  a  degree  of  popularity  which  had 
enabled  him  to  weather  the  previous  session,  notwithstanding 
the  aad  disclosures  which  took  place  of  the  corruption  in  high 
quarters.  But  daring  the  recess,  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  peenniary  events  of  1646  and  '47,  men  were  driven  to 
inqniie  seriously  whether  the  social  system  of  the  country 
vere  not  itself  greatly  in  fault,  and  a  cry,  both  loud  and  deep, 
for  reform  arose  from  all  quarters.  A  wise  man  would  never 
have  allowed  events  to  have  gone  so  far  as  they  actually  did  in 
FnuDoe  at  this  period ;  a  cunning  man  would  have  seen  that, 
liaving  gone  so  fiu:  as  thev  had  done,  it  would  have  been  mad- 
Hess  to  attempt  to  stop  the  rising  tide  of  reform.  But  Louis 
Philippe  was  not  a  wise  man,  and  his  cunning  had  certainly  left 
Um  in  Us  latter  days;  whilst  M.  Guizot  was  literally  blinded 
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by  hi0  own  self-conoeit  to  nil  the  Big^ng  of  the  times.  Mo9t 
distinctly  then  did  the  old  kins  and  hig  instraments  place  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  the  fcdings  and  to  the  intellect  of  the 
country ;  and  they  made  their  system  even  more  than  naturally 
repulsive  to  the  nation  they  undertook  to  govern  by  reason  ot 
the  very  false  position  they  assumed  in  the  afEuri  of  the  Son- 
derbund  and  of  Central  Italy.  The  consequence  of  these  and 
blunders  was  that,  in  the  commencement  of  1848,  Fiance  wtu 
in  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  physical  science)  a  dreadful  state 
of  tension,  and  tne  stupid  interference  with  the  iMUsy  expres- 
sion of  the  Bpcformers  brought  matters  to  a  sudden  and  violent 
crisis. 

How  this  crisis  arose  no  one  can  precisely  say.  We  our- 
selves were  in  Paris  during  the  three  days  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution,  and,  indeed,  we  had  gone  there 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  an  emeute*  We  had  lived 
nearlv  eight  years  in  Trance — ^in  contact  with  men  of  all  shades 
of  politics,  and  in  all  walks  of  life — ^but  so  little  did  we,  or  aoy- 
boay,  dream  that  the  elaborate  system  of  royal  comipUon  waa 
in  immediate  danger,  that  we,  like  every  one  else,  counted  upon 
an  emeuie,  but  were  convinced  that  it  would  be  more  or  le:^^ 
easily  suppressed.  We  waited  in  Paris,  however,  for  three 
days,  and  only  saw  that  the  banquet  was  postponed,  whilst  n^ 
less  than  40,000  soldiers  were  ooncentrnted  in  the  capital ;  anui 
so  thinking  that  there  could  be  no  serious  diaturbance,  we 
returned  to  our  own  residence  in  the  provinces  on  the  very 
evening  which  preceded  the  days  of  February.  Lord  Hot* 
manby  gives  a  slight  sketch  of  the  oonfutton  which  arose  fromi 
the  events  of  the  next  few  days ;  but  they  who  expect  to  fii^ 
in  his  pages  a  reflex  of  the  awful  scenes  which  then  oecurrcil. 
will  be  sorely  disappointed.  Words,  indeed,  can  hardly  expn*^ 
the  dreadful  nature  of  the  spectacle  which  is  presented  by  the 
sudden  emancipation  of  a  nation,  utterly  devoid  of  the  princjpl<^ 
of  self-government,  from  the  trammels  of  the  adnunistration  U^ 
which  It  had  blindly  and  submissively  turned  during  mnny 
years  for  guidance  and  instruction.  A  stray  pistol-shot  in  thi^ 
case  provoked  a  volley  of  musketry ;  which,  in  its  turn,  suffic«'J 
to  rouse  the  excitable  population  of  Paris  against  the  men  who 
were  alike  unconscious  of  the  provocation  or  of  the  reply* 
Every  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  governing  clique  seems  tlun 
to  have  lost  his  wits;  and  without  a  struggle,  without  even  a 
decent  wrapping  of  the  mantle  over  their  heads,  the  men  who 
had  presided  over  the  destinies  of  the  greatest  nation  of  con- 
tinental Europe  absolutely  ran  away  from  a  mob  which  wa«  ^'^ 
purposeless  and  as  cowardly  as  they  themselves  were.  Ah. 
bad  there  been  one  mob  about  the  court  of  the  old  king*  the 
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strange  tale  of  French  history  of  late  years  would  have  beea 
very  different  from  what  it  actually  is !  Had  De  Joinviile,  or 
D'Aomale  been  in  Paris,  humanity  might  have  been  spared  the 
sad  insults  it  has  been  compelled  to  submit  to ;  but,  alas  I  they 
were  abeent — ^in  disgrace  with  M.  Guizot,  as  everybody  then 
faid— and  not  one  of  his  own  family  was  left  to  support  the  old 
king  in  his  hour  of  need  but  the  empty-headed  Nemours,  or  the 
9tQpid  boy  Montpensier,  to  advance  the  latter  of  whom  Louis 
Philippe  had  sacrificed  his  best  ally,  England.  The  slightest 
amoont  of  energy,  or  of  system,  would  speedily  have  extin* 
fished  the  rising  revolution.  There  was  none,  however;  and 
before  men  Jmew  that  the  monarchy  of  July  was  in  danger,  it 
bad  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  members  of  the  royal  family  were 
living,  separately,  in  every  direction,  *for  dear  life.  The  flood- 
gates of  society  were  opened  at  once ;  and  then  was  seen  that 
most  terrific  spectacle,  the  annihilation  of  law,  and  the  transfer 
of  power  from  the  respectable  and  educated  classes  to  the 
adTentorers  and  outcasts.  These  things  must  be  seen,  and  felt, 
to  be  understood ;  and  we,  who  actually  did  see  and  feel  them, 
tre  indignant  that  Lord  Normanby  should  treat  them  so  lightly 
as  he  has  done,  and  that  he  should  have  neglected  to  call  atten*- 
tion  to  the  causes  which  rendered  the  overthrow  of  the  social 
fvstem  of  France  so  easy,  and  which  held  out  so  many  induce- 
ments for  the  attempt.  These  consisted,  we  contend,  primarily, 
in  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  central  administration,  and  in  its 
gross  corruption;  secondarily,  in  the  permanent  temptation 
^  such  an  administration  ofiered  to  the  restless,  unoccupied  spirits 
if  the  nation  at  large,  to  upset  the  existing  system  in  order  to 
secure  place  and  power  for  themselves.  **  Ote-toi  de  14,  que  je 
m'j  mette,"  is  the  device  of  the  whole  opposition  in  centralized 
coontries;  "Tout  est  perdu  fors  la  caisse,*^  is  that  of  the  army 
'^f  placemen,  so  soon  as  any  moral  earthquake  of  the  revo- 
lutionary order  has  changed  the  names  or  the  men  whom  they 
vonh^.  And  so  in  1848,  there  were  no  roots  for  the  system 
of  goTemment  which  had  so  long  prevailed ;  it  passed  away  in 
a  ni^ht,  and  the  next  day  all  the  elaborate  machinery  of  its 
administration  was  at  the  service  of  the  bold  adventurers  who 
edzed  the  reins  of  power  out  of  the  mud  wherein  Louis  Philippe, 
and  his  di^ue  had  abandoned  them. 

Emphatically,  the  Revolution  of  1848  was  a  surprise — a 
sorprise  to  those  who  efiected  it  as  much  as  to  those  who 
suffered  by  it;  for  we  ourselves  happen  to  know  that  the 
repabUcan  party  was  even  less  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
any  reform  agitation  than  the  royalists  themselves  were.  The 
"hance  presence  of  de  Lamartine  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
tke  chance  absence  of  any  energetic  counsellor  of  the  Orleans 
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dynasty  (for  be  it  observed  that  Guizot  was  obstinate,  never 
energetic),  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of — ^wbat  ?  The  inspi- 
ration of  a  moment  suggested  to  a  poet  the  word  ''republic'* 
and  a  republic  was  proclaimed.  France  is,  however,  of  all 
nations  of  Europe,  perhaps,  the  least  fitted  for  a  republic, 
because  it  is  utterly  devoid  of  the  virtues  and  self-reliance 
required  for  that  form  of  government.  It  is  easy  to  talk  of 
liberty  and  equality ;  but  no  Frenchman  ever  understood  what 
liberty  was,  whilst  his  notions  of  equality  are  usually  those  of 
an  equality  of  misery.  And  thus,  when  all  the  restraints 
of  law  had  been  abruptly  removed,  we,  who  had  lived  in  the 
country,  were  compelled  to  witness  a  real  saturnalia — a  spcciea 
of  deutheromania,  as  Carlyle  would  say  —  during  the  first 
months  of  the  republic,  which  was  succeeded  by  as  fierce  and 
bloody  a  repression  of  the  mob,  of  the  sovereign  people,  a« 
we  find  recorded  in  history.  This  repression,  too,  was  effected 
by  Cavaignac.  a  republican  leader,  and  by  the  Garde  Mobile, 
the  most  democratic  part  of  the  French  army ;  and  it  at  onc« 
transferred,  for  a  time,  the  reins  of  power  from  the  hands^  oi 
those  who  had  seized  them  by  surprise,  to  the  old  governing 
class  of  functionaries.  But  so  little  did  the  French  nation 
understand  the  cry  for  *'  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,'*  ii 
had  so  suddenly  and  so  violently  adopted,  that  the  very  sam^ 
motto  was  retained  under  the  system  which  paved  the  way  fu^ 
the  imperial  despotism  of  Napoleon  III. — ^the  ultimate  resulj 
of  the  sufferings  and  misery  endured  for  the  sake  of  liberty  b) 
our  enlightened  neighbours. 

The  recollections  of  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Republij 
of  1848,  of  the  riots,  devastations,  atrocities,  and  follies  (>| 
the  men  who  had  talked  the  most  vehemently  againat  th^ 
follies  and  vices  of  courts,  are  so  awfully  sad,  that  w| 
hesitate  to  revive  them;  but  we  do  not  think  that  Lori 
Normanby  was  entitled  to  treat  them  with  the  aame  reserv 
in  a  history  which  professes  to  be  almost  a  daguerreotype 
the  events  of  the  day — alwave  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  ai^ 
ment,  that  he  was  justified  in  puolishing,  during  his  own  lit\| 
time,  such  daguerreotypes.  The  Rreat  objection  we,  howe\t| 
have  to  the  book  before  us  lies  in  Uiis :  that  although  our  nol'l 
ambassador  ought  to  have  known  the  real  state  of  alEura,  he  | 
singularly  inaccurate  in  his  description  of  some  of  the  luo^ 
important  events.  Thus:  the  description  of  the  escape  i 
Louis  Philippe  is  no  more  correct  than  the  one  previou:^] 
inserted  in  ttie  Quarter^  Review  ;  and  as  we  actually  witncjs>ij 
the  embarkation  of  the  old  king,  we  can  aasure  oor  reaflel 
that  the  story  related  by  Lord  Normanby  of  that  part  of  ti| 
strange  history  is  a  pure  invention.    The  story  of  the  deniu^ 
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stration  upon  April  17th  is  graphically  told;  but  that  of  the 
16th  Slay  is  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme.  We 
witnesi^ed  the  march  of  the  mob,  and,  watch  in  hand,  counted 
it ;  we  followed  the  10,000  blackguards,  who,  under  the  cry  of 
"Vive  la  Pologne!**  nearly  upset  the  government  of  France; 
and  we  saw  the  whole  of  the  strange  but  awful  farce  by  which 
a  pdeudo-revolution  was  made  and  unmade,  without  bloodshed, 
in  a  few  hours.  There  was  a  connexion  between  these  affairs 
of  April  and  May  still  to  be  explfuned ;  and  whatever  Lord 
Xonnanby  may  say,  there  is  also  much  to  be  explained  as  to 
the  secret  springs  of  the  affairs  of  June.  It  is  stated  by  the 
noble  lord  that  English  gold  was  found  upon  the  persons  of 
some  of  the  democratic  combatants ;  and  we  ourselves  know 
that  Louis  Philippe  was  actually  in  treaty  for  a  loan  in 
London,  immediately  before  this  period.  Many  years  will 
Qo  doubt  elapse  before  the  whole  truth  of  these  matters  is 
known. 

In  the  meantime  we  advise  our  readers  not  to  believe  even 
the  confidential  gossip  of  ambassadors  in  all  things.  Those 
rery  fine  gentlemen  do  not  see  all ;  and  English  ambassadors, 
especially,  are  not  likely  to  dive  into  those  classes  of  society 
vbich  it  is  necessary  to  study  during  the  course  of  democratic 
revolutions.  The  utter  absence  of  an  attempt  to  explain  or 
to  record  the  singular  revulsion  in  the  feelings  of  the 
mhabitants  of  the  provinces  during  this  year  of  revolution, 
is  another  remarkable  illustration  ot  the  same  unphilosophical 
spirit  to  be  observed  in  Lord  Normanby's  remarks  upon  the 
events  immediately  preceding  the  Kevolution  of  Feoruary; 
fet  the  violent  hatred  the  provinces  suddenly  exhibited  against 
a  form  of  government  they  had  at  one  period  hailed  with 
cfithosiasm,  must  ever  constitute  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena  of  this  eventful  year.  Lord  Normanby's  judgments 
^  the  public  men  he  came  in  contact  with,  are  substantially 
»rrect ;  but  we  must  say  that  he  seems,  like  the  rest  of  the 
votld,  to  treat  the  claims  of  de  Lamartine  and  of  Cavaignac 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  world,  with  a  flippant,  pedantic 
iiescription  of  fsunt  praise.  Those  men  saved  Europe,  on  two 
swmeotous  occasions,  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Red 
Kepublicans,  and  they  were  personally  *' without  fear,  and 
without  reproach." 

It  is  an  act  of  gross  injustice  to  forget  these  services, 
•.cause  the  men  who  rendered  them  were  not  heaven-born 
''■atesmen ;  but,  alas  I  Europe  itself  has  been  as  unjust  as 
'^  oourily  historian;  and  it  now  worships  —  what?  The 
-^-spotic  power  which  has  secured  the  adhesion  of  the  countless 
^acti<MUurie8  who  had  before  flattered  and  served  the  Kcstont- 
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tion,  the  Monarchy  of  July,  the  Provieional  Govemment«  or 
the  Executive  Govemment  under  Cavaignac  I 

The  real  history  of  the  Revolution  of  February  sUll  remains 
unwritten;  and»  notwithstanding  Lord  Normanby's  official 
advantages,  we  consider  that  his  production,  costly  though  it 
be,  adds  very  little  to  what  was  pre^ou^ly  known.  Perhaps 
it  is  too  early  for  any  statement  of  the  stirring  events  of  that 
year  to  be  recorded  with  impartiality ;  for  they  who  were  most 
ukely  to  know  the  hidden  springs  of  events  were  too  much 
interested  to  have  kept  their  minds  free  from  prejudices.  But 
the  movement  itself  was  far  too  important,  both  in  its  immediate 
and  in  its  contingent  effects,  to  be  allowed  soon  to  pass  from 
men's  minds;  and  the  cloud  of  pamphlets,  to  whicn  it  gave 
rise  will  no  doubt  soon  be  followed  by  more  important  stndies 
of  the  strange  events  which  took  place  at  this  particular 
period. 

There  was  much  that  was  great  and  noble  in  the  conduct 
and  in  the  aspirations  of  the  people  who  rose  at  the  call  of 
the  French  republicans  ;  there  was,  equally,  much  that  was 
noble  and  great  in  the  conduct  of  De  Liamartine,  Cavaignac, 
Marie,  Dufaure,  and  some  of  the  other  men  who  rose  to  power 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Orleans  dynasty.  How  was  it  then 
that  the  sacrifices  of  the  people  could  secure  no  more  sub- 
stantial result  than  the  reconstruction  of  the  old  systems  of 
government?  or  that  the  able  men  who  stepped  forward  to 
defend  society,  could  do  nothing  to  advance  its  real  interests  ? 
'Tis  a  strange  problem  I  and  it  is  one  which  merits  a  far 
more  logical  investigation  than  it  has  yet  received — certainly 
than  the  one  it  has  received  from  the  Manfois  of  Normanby, 
in  the  work  before  us.  ^^^ 
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Katubal  History,  in  its  various  departments,  has  long  been  a 
favourite  subject  of  study  in  Scotland.  It  was  so  at  a  time 
when  natural  history  was  scarcely  known  as  a  source  of  popular 
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amusement  in  oar  great  cities ;  long  before  iron  rail  had  taught 
our  citizens  bow  pleasantly  thej  might  spend  their  summer 
holiday  on  bill  and  shore;  long  before  '' sea-side  book%" 
Aquariums,  microscopes,  and  nature-printed  folios  had  rendered 
botany  and  zoology  indispensable  ''requisites'*  of  the  drawings 
room ;  and  long  before  even  naturalists  themselves  fully  per- 
ceived the  true  bearings  of  their  science  on  some  of  those 
great  qaestions  affecting  man's  temporal  and  spiritual  interests 
upon  which  the  world  is  divided. 

Professor  Walker,  and  subsequently  his  favourite  pttpil, 
Jamieson,  occupied  for  a  long  period  the  Chair  of  Natural 
Hiatory  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  manner  that 
gained  for  them  a  well -deserved  reputation  in  the  annals 
of  science,  while  it  reflected  honour  on  the  University  itself; 
their  private  exertions  in  advancing  this  department  of  know- 
led|^e  have  left  behind  them  many  visible  proofs. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  its  prominence  as  a  branch  of  academic 
learning  in  the  Scotdi  universities,  that  the  progress  of  natural 
history  in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  is  to  be  traced,  so 
much  as  to  the  labours  of  private  individuals,  who,  often  in 
parts  of  the  country  where  books  were  inaccessible,  and  means 
of  communication  imperfect)  laboured  zealously  in  their  retire- 
ment, usually  without  other  encouragement  than  that  ample 
ptimulns  afforded  by  the  delightful  study  itself,  and  without 
any  hope  of  reward,  save  the  gratification  of  advancing  a  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  which  had  suffered  unjust  neglect 

One  of  these  early  labourers  was  John  Fleming,  whose 
name  became  in  later  times  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
European  science;  and  in  whom  we  have  lost  one  whose  history 
^rved  to  connect,  in  an  intimate  manner,  the  naturalists  of  a 
by-gone  generation  with  those  of  the  present. 

Dr.  Fleming  died  in  November,  1857.  For  a  week  or  two. 
previous  to  his  death,  it  appears  that  he  had  not  enjoyed  his 
QBual  state  of  bealth ;  but  no  apprehension  was  entertained  of 
serioua  illness,  and  he  continued  to  the  last  to  fulfil  his  duties 
as  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  the  New  College,  Edinburgh; 
oa  the  day  preceding  his  death,  he  lectured  to  his  class 
in  the  usual  manner.  Only  a  few  days  before,  which  was 
the  last  occasion  of  our  meeting  with  bim  in  life,  he  spoke  hope- 
fully of  attending  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society, 
•)f  which  he  was  president,  as  it  was  his  turn  to  retire  from  that 
office  at  the  following  meeting.  His  death  is  thus  alluded  to 
io  the  ffitneu  newspaper: — 

**  On  reiiiming  home  on  Wednesday  (18th  November),  he  became 

aiore  senoosly  iu,  and  on  Wednesday  despatched  a  message  to  the 

oUege,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  not  lecture  on  that  day,  nor  for 
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themselves  shoold  assame,  that  we  believe  those  governinents 
actually  prepare  their  subjects  to  receive  the  false  impressions, 
or  to  adopt  the  dangerous  doctrines,  of  which  the  modem 
writers  of  France  have  been  so  prolific. 

Incidentally  in  the  above  remarks  upon  the  influence  of  the 
intellectual  cultivation  of  France  upon  its  political  state,  we 
have  felt  it  necessary  to  allude  to  the  action  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  dogma  in  the   countries   exposed   to  its  sway;   and 
without  at  present  entering  upon  an  examination  of  that  dogma, 
we  may  here  be  allowed  to  call  attention  to  the  strange  influ- 
ence which  the  state  of  religious  education  has  unquestionably 
exercised  in  France  of  late  years.     Before  the  great  revolution, 
the  shameful  abus^  of  the  religion  of  the  state  had,  in  that 
country,    produced   an   amount   of  infidelity   and   immorality 
amongst  the  higher  classes  of  society,  which  had  entirely  effliced 
from  them  every  semblance  of  true  faith ;  and  the  ravings  of 
the  Theophilanthropists,  or  of  the  worshippers  of  the  Goddess 
of  Reason,  were  really  the  expression  of  the  feelings  most  pre- 
valent in  those  days.     During  the  Empire  it  was  thought  that 
religion  was  a  fine  political  instrument,  and  so  long  as  the  Pope 
consented  to  be  the  docile  tool  of  the  modern  Charlemagne,  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  latter  to  assume  the  character  of  the 
"  Eldest  Son  of  the  Church,"  and  to  conclude  concordats  which 
appeared  to  guarantee  the  interests  of  the  Church.  But  there  was 
no  true  religion  in  all  this,  nor  could  there  be,  when  men  like 
Napoleon  were  treating  with  the  modem  ultramontnncs ;  and 
the  actual  result  of  the  attempted  revival  of  religion  before 
1814,  was  simply  to  ensure  a  certain  amount  of  official  hypo- 
crisy.    Between  1814  and  1830,  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
reigning  family — bigoted  as  they  were — were  at  least  sincere ; 
and  so,  notwithstanding  the  political  opposition  they  provoked, 
they  never  were  so  much  exposed  to  public  contempt  as  the 
duplicity  and  hypocrisy  of  the  imperial  rigime  had  been.    Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  restored  Bourbons  managed  to  identify 
their  unpopular,  anti-national  cause  with  the  eternal  interests 
of  religion  in  the  minds  of  their  excitable  subjects;    and  the 
consequence  was,  that  religion  itself  suffered  from  their   un- 
popularity.    At  the  period  when  Louis  Philippe  came  to  the 
throne  then,  France  presented  the  strange  phenomenon  of  a 
nation  without  faith,  and  also  without  reason  for  its  want  of 
faith ;  and  there  was  no  moral  balance  to  counteract  its  ten- 
dency to  adopt  blindly  any  folly  of  the  hour.     The  government 
of  Louis  Philippe  seems,  at  a  very  early  period  of  its  existence, 
to  have  felt  the  danger  of  this  state  of  things ;  and  it  laboured 
hard,  and  earnestly,  to  conciliate  to  itself  the  heads  of  the 
Catholic  Church.     But  the  cloven  foot  was  too  apparent ;  and 
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the  alliance  between  the  modem  court  of  Rome  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  old  Voltairian  king,  supported  by  Protestants 
like  Guizoty  or  rational  Eclectics  like  Cousin^  Rossi,  de  Yille* 
main,  or  even  men  of  no  religion,  like  Thiers,  was  too  unnatural 
to  last  long,  especially  as  the  members  of  the  Catholic  Church 
soon  discovered  that  the  king  had  no  hold  on  the  sympathies  of 
the  nation.  During  the  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  Louis 
Philippe's  reign  there  was,  in  fact,  but  a  hollow  truce  between 
Church  and  State — for  it  is  idle  to  say  that  Catholicism  is  not 
the  dominant  religion  of  France — and  the  conduct  of  the  digni- 
taries of  the  Church  towards  the  government  of  the  '^  Citizen 
King,"  was  always  a  source  of  trouble  and  anxiety  to  the  latter. 
Monseigneur  Affre,  in  particular,  after  paying  obsequious  court 
to  Louis  Philippe,  so  long  as  he  was  in  minor  positions,  seema 
to  have  delighted  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  ultramontane  party 
when  he  had  attained  the  summit  of  the  honours  the  king  could 
bestow — and  indeed  we  would  add,  that  *'  nothing  in  his  life 
became  this  man,*'  M.  Affre  (whom  it  has  lately  been  the 
fashion  almost  to  canonize),  '*  so  much  as  his  manner  of  leaving 
it.''  But  he  was  far  from  being  alone  in  this  behaviour ;  and 
the  official  relations  of  Church  and  State  were  always  unsatis- 
factor}'  to  the  '^Citizen  King;"  and  alas  I  we  fear  that  we 
must  also  state,  as  the  result  of  our  own  personal  experience, 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  France,  that  real,  vital  religion  had  fled 
the  country,  equally  with  true  liberty. 

Religiously,  morally,  politically,  and  economically,  then,  the 
French  nation  was  in  a  fearfully  explosive  state  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  of  1847—48.  The  successful  manner 
in  which  M.  Guizot  had  contrived  to  outwit  the  English  diplo- 
matists in  the  matter  of  the  Spanish  marriages,  and  the  exces- 
sively bad  taste  with  which  Lord  Norroanby  had  either  been 
instructed,  or  allowed,  to  exhibit  his  mortification  on  the 
occasion,  had  given  M.  Guizot  a  degree  of  popularity  which  had 
enabled  him  to  weather  the  previous  session,  notwithstanding 
the  sad  disclosures  which  took  place  of  the  corruption  in  high 
quarters.  But  during  the  recess,  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  pecuniary  events  of  1846  and  '47,  men  were  driven  to 
inquire  seriously  whether  the  social  system  of  the  country 
were  not  itself  greatly  in  fault,  and  a  cry,  both  loud  and  deep, 
for  reform  arose  from  all  quarters.  A  wise  man  would  never 
have  allowed  events  to  have  gone  so  far  as  they  actually  did  in 
France  at  this  period ;  a  cunning  man  would  have  seen  that, 
having  gone  so  far  as  they  had  done,  it  would  have  been  mad- 
ness to  attempt  to  stop  the  rising  tide  of  reform.  But  Louis 
Philippe  was  not  a  wise  man,  and  his  cunning  had  certainly  left 
him  in  his  latter  days;  whilst  M.  Guizot  was  literally  blinded 
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some  days  succeeding.  On  tbe  previous  evening  he  had  suffered 
considerably  from  pam,  but  for  several  hours  on  Wednesday  be 
enjoyed  great  quietness.  Mrs.  Fleming  was  seated  at  his  bed-side 
at  two  o^docky  when  the  medical  man  called.  She  was  under  tbe 
impression  that  her  husband  was  asleep.  The  physician,  on  looking 
into  his  face,  discovered  that  the  spirit  had  already  departed.  Tbe 
cause  of  death  was  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  digestive  organs.*' 

Although  of  a  consumptive  family^  he  was  himself  of  healthy 
constitution,  and  attained  the  age  of  seventy-two.  He  has  leR 
a  widow,  and  a  son,  now  in  India,  who  has  distinguished  hinw 
self  there  by  geological  researches. 

Let  us  now  recount  some  of  the  events  of  his  long  and 
useful  life,  and  indicate  briefly  the  bearings  of  his  researches 
on  tbe  progress  of  human  knowledge. 

John  Fleming  was  born  in  the  year  1785,  on  the  farm  of 
Blirkroads,  near  Bathgate,  of.  which  farm  his  father  was  tenant. 
His  ancestry  were  long  resident  in  the  parish.  Mr.  Taylor 
observes : — 

<<  The  memory  of  his  boyhood  remaining  amongst  us  is  that  of  a 
quiet  youth,  curiously  anxious  about  the  birds,  planta,  and  shells  of 
the  district,  eager  also  to  trv  hazardous  experimenta  in  the  then  new 
science  of  chemistry,  with  the  doctor  of  the  town.** 

He  studied  for  the  ministry  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  and,  accordingly,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  goepel  in  connexion  with 
that  church.  He  was  first  settled  as  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Bressay,  in  Shetland ;  a  small  parish,  with  comparatively  light 
duties,  and  situated  on  a  coast  admirably  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  naturalist.  Here,  accordingly,  Fleming  was  placed 
under  favourable  circumstances  for  developing  those  powers  of 
observation  and  research  which  he  possessed  in  so  eminent  a 
degree. 

The  careful  observations  which  be  was  aasiduouslv  makmg 
in  this  favoured  spot,  were  not  long  in  attracting  tne  atten- 
tion of  fellow-labourers  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  and  the 
results  of  his  investigations  soon  began  to  find  their  way  to 
scientific  circles  in  Echnburgh.  In  1808  he  transmitted  to  the 
Wemerian  Natural  History  Society  a  careful  and  elaborate 
description  of  the  Small-headed  Narwal,  a  specimen  of  whicli 
had  been  cast  ashore  in  Shetland.  The  minute  accuracy  of  thi.^ 
aooount  indicated  that,  while  Fleming's  powers  of  descriptii>n 
were  of  a  very  superior  order,  and  in  advance  of  the  time,  he 
did  not  regard  mere  external  characters  as  the  end  of  science ; 
and  bis  smart  critical  remarks  on  LacepMe  and  others,  wlu) 
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had  erroneously  described  and  figured  the  animal,  showed  that 
he  was  not  disposed  to  pass  unnoticed  the  delinquencies  of  his 
coDtemporaries.  This  py^T  was  followed  hj  many  others 
whicb  appeared  in  the  Wemerian  Transactions  from  time  to 
time. 

Fleming  remained  at  Bressay  till  181 1,  when  he  was  removed 
to  Flisk,  a  parish  in  the  north  of  Fife,  close  to  the  estuary  of 
the  Tay.  This  locality  was  also  well'  suited  for  observation, 
and,  in  other  respects,  for  facilitating  his  studies.  It  is  correctly 
described  by  Mt*,  Murray  as — 

**  A  small,  thinly-peopled  parish,  where' the  duty  was  easy ;  but  less 
remote  [than  Bressay]  from  men,  nearer  to  books,  and  nearer  to  the 
printer ;  and  only  supplied  with  a  very  meagre  8tipend, — no  unim** 
portant  matter,  mr  it  is  to  thereg  angwttadomi  that  we  owe  much  of 
the  most  valuable  literature  we  possess.  It  is  certainly  a  most  impor- 
tant qualification  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  but  one,  on  the  posses- 
flion  of  which,  notwithstanding  its  value  (such  is  the  perverseuess  of 
human  nature),  most  of  us  would  rather  felicitate  our  neighbours 
than  be  felicitated  ourselves."  * 

In  1821,  Dn  Fleming  accompanied  Mr.  Stevenson  in  the 
''Regent**  yacht,  during  his  annual  inspection  of  the  northern 
lightnoases,  and  was  thns  enabled  to  extend  his  observations  on 
the  natural  history  of  the  Scotch  coasts.  It  would  greatly 
exceed  our  limits  in  this  place  to  afford  an  intelligible  sketch 
of  that  interesting  trip,  but  a  few  observations  on  some  of  the 
leading  phenomena  that  met  the  inquiring  eyes  of  the  voyagers 
tiiuy  not  be  unacceptable,  seeing  that  many  points  were  visited 
of  which  few  naturalists  have  the  opportumty  to  make  a  per- 
sonal inspection. 

The  party  embarked  at  Newhaven,  near  Edinburgh,  on  the 
20th  July,  1821,  and  bore  awa^  out  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  reaching,  on  the  following  morning, 
the  Bell  Bock  lighthouse,  well  Known  as  the  scene  of  much 
engineering  skill,  and  as  the  theme  of  nuiny  a  poet's  pen.  The 
Ijgnthouse  stands  upon  a  dangerous  rock,  a  portion  of  the  great 
bed  of  old  red  sandstone,  of  which  the  lofty  shore  cliffs  of  the 
neighbouring  county  of  Forfar  consist.  Before  the  erection  of 
the  lighthouse  the  reef  was  marked  only  by  a  bell,  so  placed  as 


*  It  is  also  observed :  ^  As  he  advanced  in  ysars,  Ftovidence  became 
kinder  to  him  in  a  pecuniary  pomt  of  view/*  Bat,  as  he  once  jocularly 
exproMod  himself  ''a  maa  takes  a  deal  of  filling  up  after  starving  for 
tventj  jean  on  ten  chalders  in  the  parbh  of  Flisk." 
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to  be  swung  by  the  motion  of  the  waves, — hence  the  beautiful 
moral  of  Mrs.  Hemans : — 

*'  When  the  tide's  billowr  swell 
Had  reacVd  its  height. 
Then  toll'd  the  Bock's  lone  bell 
Sternly  at  night. 

**  Far  over  cliff  and  surge 
Swept  the  deep  sound, 
Making  each  wild  wind's  dirge 
Still  more  profound. 

''  Yet  that  funereal  tone 
The  sailor  bless' d, 
Steering  through  darkness  on 
With  fearless  breast. 

''  E'en  so  may  we,  that  float 
On  life's  wide  sea, 
Welcome  each  warning  note, 
Stem  though  it  be." 

On  the  Bell  Rock,  the  Doctor  found  some  interesting  species 
ef  those  beautiful  creatures  now  not  uncommon  in  marine 
vivaria,  the  nudibranchiate  moUusca,  as  well  as  a  few  other 
zoological  rarities  (fully  described  in  PhiL  Mag^  viiL  pp. 
295 — 8),  including  the  Aplysia  depUoM^  celebrated  in  the 
annals  of  superstition,  and  which  pours  out  a  purple  fluid  from 
under  the  branchial  lid  when  taken. 

The  yacht  went  on  to  Shetland,  and  then  to  Orkney.  Mr. 
Stevenson  inspecting  the  lighthouses,  and  Dr.  Fleming  the 
**  treasures  of  the  deep/'  the  beasts»  and  birds  that  came  across 
their  ocean  path.  On  the  Ist  of  August  they  came  to  anchor 
in  the  bay  of  Wick,  on  the  south  side  of  which  a  new  town  of 
houses  bad  been  recently  erected : — 

''The  neighbouring  fields  exhibited  crops  much  more  luxuriant 
than  any  which  we  witnessed  in  the  course  of  the  season.  This 
fertility  of  the  soil  Tnaturally  poor,  being  a  mixture  of  peat  and 
sand,  resting  on  sanastone),  has  been  pr<Kiuced  by  the  application 
of  a  compost  formed  from  fish-garbage,  the  refuse  of  the  herring 
curers,  with  peat  moss  or  soil.  Ground  whieh  we  witnessed  in  the 
year  1810  producing  only  stunted  heath,  with  many  bare  patches 
supporting  a  few  dwarfish  plants  of  the  Frimula  farinota^  or  the 
humble  Bwom$ct»  roteuM^  now  siq)poited  erops  of  oats,  which,  even 
in  spite  of  the  dry  season,  were  of  the  freshest  colour." 

A  lesson  this,  from  which  the  fiirming  inhabitants  of  many 
parts  of  the  Scotch  coast,  especially  in  Orkney,  Shetland,  and 
the  Hebrides,  might  derive  much  benefit. 
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In  going  through  Thurso  Bay  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  a 
neir  medusa  was  discovered  (JEulitnend  mtcutrangularis) ;  the 
vessel  continued  its  course,  touching  at  the  lighthouses,  Fleming 
availing  himself  of  all  bpportunitito  of  observation,  in  every 
department  of  the  animal  kingdom,  from  stray  whales  to  the 
most  minute  atoms  of  organization.  Their  course  was  directed 
westward,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  through  the  Pentland  Frith, 
and  on  the  7th,  they  hmded  at  the  celebrated  cave  of  Uamh 
Smowe,  which  was  found  to  be  a  harbour  for  wild  pigeons,  water 
ousels,  and  sandpipers.  On  the  8th,  nearing  Cape  Wrath,  a  stiff 
gale  induced  them  to  take  shelter  first  in  Stornaway,  and  after- 
wards in  Loch  Shell,  and  ultimately  they  came  to  anchor  in 
the  south  bay  of  Scalpa  or  Glass  Island,  on  the  10th.  On 
visiting  Tarbert,  some  interesting  examples  of  the  industry  of 
the  small  farmers  of  Lewis  were  observed,  the  inhabitants  col- 
lecting the  soil  from  those  places  where  it  was  too  thin,  or  even 
from  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  sometimes  in  handfuls,  in  order 
to  spread  it  od  the  more  level  spaces,  and  thus  make  artificial 
fields,  some  of  them  not  exceeding  a  square  yard,  in  which 
they  raise  a  scanty  supply  of  winter  food  for  their  cattle^  which 
in  summer  enjoy  an  extensive  range  of  hill  pasture. 

The  west  and  north  shores  of  Soupa  were  examined  in  a  boat, 
and  afforded  many  specimens  of  interest,  including  soophytes 
and  shells ;  and  the  keeper  of  the  lighthouse  communicated  an 
anecdote  of  rats, — ^the  brown  Norway  kind,  which  abound  in  the 
Hebrides.  It  appears  that  after  a  shower  these  animals  go  down 
upon  the  rocks  while  the  limpets  are  crawling  about,  and,  by  a 
sudden  push  with  their  nose,  detach  them  from  the  rock  for 
food.  Should  the  first  effort  fail,  another  is  never  attempted 
against  the  same  individual,  now  warned,  and  adhering  closely 
to  the  rock ;  but  the  rat  proceeds  instantly  to  others  still  off 
their  guard,  until  enough  of  food  has  been  procured.  The  next 
object  that  attracted  attention  was  some  columnar  green-stone 
at  the  Shiant  Isles.  The  mineral  wavellite  was  found,  and 
puffins  and  numerous  other  birds  were  observed  to  frequent 
the  islands.  On  the  15th,  the  yacht  came  to  anchor  in  Loch 
Broom.  The  once  flourishing  village  of  Ullapool  was  found  to 
be  depopulated,  from  the  herrings  having  ceased  to  frequent 
that  part  of  the  loch.  Many  rarities  were  collected,  including 
the  contents  of  a  cod's  stomach,  often  a  rich  storehouse  for  the 
zoologist,  which  in  this  case  contained  a  number  of  crabs,  &c., 
of  wnich  a  catalogue  is  given  {PhiL  Mag.^  ix.  254).  After 
leaving  the  Isle  of  Glass,  and  taking  shelter,  on  the  19th  of 
August,  in  Loch  Maddy,  the  party  crossed  to  Skye  on  the 
20t&.  Many  objects  of  interest  were  visited,  including  the 
celebrated  spar-cave  of  Strathaird)  or  Macalister's  Cave,  the 
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interior  of  which  *'  exhibits  in  great  beauty  the  Tarioiia  forms 
which  the  calcareous  stalactites  and  stalagmites  assume,  and  dis- 
plays the  carbonate  of  lime  in  all  the  stages  of  its  crystallization." 
On  the  Island  of  E^,  which  was  yisited  on  the  2l6t,  the 
chief  object  of  interest  was  the  cave  in  which  the  Macdcmalds 
of  that  isle,  who  had  taken  shelter  in  its  recesses^  were  suiFo- 
cated  with  smoke,  by  their  enemies,  the  Macleods,  in  the  days 
of  clanship,  ignorance,  ferocity,  and  revenge.  Several  minerals 
were  obtained  here,  as  well  as  on  the  far*famed  Staffa,  which 
was  visited  on  the  following  day.  Fingal's  Cave  was  entered ; 
and  lona  was  visited  hastily.  On  the  25th  the  jmciit  was 
abreast  of  the  Giant's  Causeway. 

*'  The  basaltic  scenery  here,  though  superior  to  that  of  Staffa  in 
height  and  breadth,  and  the  uatches  of  rich  green  pasture  with 
which  the  dark  groimd  is  relieved,  is  yet  de^tute  of  that  dis- 
tinctness  which  adds  so  much  to  the  elegance  of  Fingal's  Cave. 
At  the  Causeway,  the  accumulations  of  dibris  conceal  much  that 
would  interest.  At  Staffa  everything  is  exposed, — ^the  sea  washing 
away  the  disintegrating  portions  as  speedily  as  they  are  produced.*' 

Some  good  minerals  were  picked  from  among  those  offered 
by  the  guides.  On  the  20th,  the  party  landed  at  the  Mull  of 
Cantyre,  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of  which  were  carefully 
examined,  ana  on  the  30th,  our  naturalist  took  leave  of  his 
friend,  and  returned  homewards,  laden  with  the  abundant  spoils 
of  the  voyage. 

Fleming  had  gradually  accumulated  a  large  stock  of  obser* 
vations,  made  in  the  various  localities  in  which  he  resided, 
as  well  as  during  the  voyage  which  we  have  described,  and 
in  shorter  trips  which  he  mid  undertaken  from  time  to  time. 
The  results  partially  appeared  in  communications  on  spedal 
subjects  to  scientific  societies  and  journals ;  but  it  was  now 
time  to  methodize  his  knowledge,  and  accordingly  his  first 
great  work,  the  ^'Philosophy  of  Zoology,"  appeiured  in  the 
year  1822. 

His  object  in  this  work  was  to  collect  and  dasdfy  the  truths 
of  physiology,  and  to  point  out  their  importance  in  illustrating 
the  characters  of  the  natural  groups  of  animals. 

This  work  at  once  commanded  attention,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  valuable  and  extensive  observations  upon  which 
it  was  founded,  but  also  by  its  thoroughly  *' philosophical " 
spirit,  and  the  logical  precision  and  clearness  <^  its  arrangement. 
It,  therefore,  became  speedily  recognised  as  our  most  useful 
system  of  zoology. 

Six  years  afterwards  (1828),  the  '^Risiorj  of  British 
Animals  *'  appeared,  embracing  a  systematic  description  of  the 
quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes^  mollusca,  and  radiata  of 
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the  United  Kingdom;  induding  the  indigenoas,  extirpated, 
and  extinct  kinds,  together  with  periodical  and  occasional 
visitants.  It  was  Fieming^s  great  object  in  this  work 
to  advance  the  cause  of  eoology,  in  this  respect,  by  giving 
an  impetus  to  the  practical  study  of  the  science.  The 
book  was  designed  as  a  manual  for  observers,  and,  as  such,  it 
filled  most  satisfactorily  a  great  blank  in  our  scientific  lite- 


The  ezperienoe  of  many  years  in  using  this  book  as  our 
**  sea-side  book,"  enables  us  to  testify  to  the  admirable  truth- 
fahiess  and  artistic  beauty  of  his  concise  descriptions,  in  terms 
stronger  than  usually  fdls  to  the  lot  of  the  reviewer;  and 
when  we  mention  that  our  early  zoological  studies  were 
pnnaed  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  in  the  very  localities  where 
nis  own  observations  had  been  previously  made,  and  where 
niany  of  the  zoological  peculiarities  which  he  pointed  out 
w«re  <^n  to  view,  our  testimony  to  the  great  accuracy  of 
his  writings  will  not  be  considered  less  satisfactory.  But  the 
value  of  tne  "  British  Animals  "  is  best  indicated  by  the  fact, 
thmt  although  it  has  now  been  in  use  bv  British  naturalists  for 
thirty  years,  it  still  occupies  the  field  without  a  rival.  In  thus 
expressing  our  opinion  of  Fleming's  systematic  works,  it  is 
proper  to  mention  that  in  the  year  1830,  a  series  of  papers 
appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  under  the  title  of  the 
**  Dying  Struggle  of  the  Dichotomous  System."  These  papers 
were  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  MacLeay,  and  were  ostensibly  intended 
to  refute  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Fleming,  in 
support  of  the  Diohotomous  method,  recommended  by  him 
in  the  **  Philosophy  of  Zoology,"  and  adopted  in  the  *^  British 
Animals,"  In  reality,  however,  the  papers  consisted  of  mere 
personal  abuse,  such  as  could  in  no  way  advance  the  interests  of 
scienee;  and  although  we  are  accustomed  to  notice  the  bitter^ 
nesB  with  which  zoological  controversies  are  frequently  con- 
ducted by  men  who  claim  hi^h  positions  in  science,  and  are 
often  disgusted  with  the  feekngs  so  displayed, — we  must  say 
that  Mr.  MacLeay's  papers  exceed  all  others  which  we 
have  read  in  this  respect.  Dr.  Fleming  was  right,  there- 
fore, and  showed  his  good  sense  when  he  avoided  the  discussion, 
on  tfie  ground  that  Mr.  MacLeay  had  laid  aside  the  language 
of  a  eentleman,  and  violated  the  customary  civilities  of  life. 
Not,  however,  without  its  deep  sarcasm  is  Dr.  Fleming's 
brief  note,  opening  with  the  quotation : — 

**  Art  thou  thus  bolden'd,  man,  by  thy  distress, 
Or  else  a  rude  despiser  of  good  manners, 
Ihat  in  civility  thou  seem'st  so  empty  p  " 
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In  1832,  Dr.  Fleming  left  Flisk,  to  become  minister  of  the 
more  extensive  parish  of  Clackmannan,  the  duties  of  whieh 
necessarily  interrupted  his  natural  history  studies  for  a  time.* 
He  was  afterwaards  appointed  Profe8S<»'  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
in  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  remained  till  the  dis- 
ruption, after  which  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Natural  Science, 
in  the  New  College,  Edinburgh,  which  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  Here  he  was  placed,  in  a  position  which  afforded 
full  scope  for  his  scientific  researches ;  but  it  is  desirable  we 
should  now  allude  to  some  of  the  more  important  contributions 
which  he  had  previously  made  to  science. 

In  accordance  with  nis  views  of  the  importance  of  studying 
recent  objects  and  phenomena  with  the  view  of  explaining 
those  of  an  extinct  or  geological  nature,  we  find  several  of 
Fleming's  papers  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
of  the  formation  of  peat,  and  its  change  into  coal. 

One  of  these  papers,  read  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  is  of  especial  interest,  being  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  submarine  forest  in  the  Frith  of  Tay.  The  term, 
**  submarine  forest,"  may  suggest  to  the  reader's  imagination 
the  forests  of  beautiful  seaweeds  which  grow  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  and  with  whose  delicate  foliage  of  bright  hues 
the  writings  of  botanists  have  made  us  so  familiar.  In  the 
submarine  forest  referred  to  as  occurring  in  the  Tay,  we  have  a 
different  phenomenon,  one  of  a  geological  kind,  being,  in  fact, 
a  bed  of  peat  moss,  covered  by  the  sea  at  every  full  tide,  but 
indicating,  by  the  appearances  which  it  exhibits,  that  its  present 
low  level  is  different  from  its  original  position.  It  occurs  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  river  Tay,  and  was  observed  in  detached 
portions  on  the  west  side  of  Flisk  beach,  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  three  miles,  and  on  the  east  side,  upwards  of  seven 
miles.  It  rests  upon  a  bed  of  clay  of  unknown  depth,  the 
clay  being  of  a  grey  colour,  much  mixed  with  mica,  and  in 
some  places  with  grains  of  quartz,  and  resembling  the  Carse 
ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Frith,  or  the  contents  of 
the  sand*banks  of  its  channel.  The  surface  of  the  bed  is 
horizontal,  and  nearly-  on  a  level  with  low-water  mark.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  day  is  penetrated  by  numerous  roots, 
which  are  changed  into  peat,  and  some  into  iron  pyrites.  The 
peat  lies  immediately  over  the  clay,  and  consists  of  the  remains 
of  such  plants  as  horsetails,  grasses,  rushes,  birch,  and  hazel. 
The  point  of  interest  is  that  on  the  surface  of  the  peat«^bed, 

*  A  characteriBtie  anecdote  is  told  of  him,  thai  wben  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  extent  of  his  dattes  in  thie  large  parish,  he  locked  up 
his  natural  history  cabinets  till  a  more  oonveaient  asseon. 
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may  be  perceived  the  stomps  of  trees,  with  the  roots  attadiec), 
and  evidently  occupying  the  position  in  which  they  formerly 
grew,  the  roots  spreading  and  penetrating  the  bed  in  a  natural 
manner.  These  trees,  therefore,  occupy  the  positions  in  which 
they  originally  grew,  although  now  ten  feet  lower  than  high 
water  mark. 

The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  affords  a  very  useful 
lesson  to  tne  geologist.  After  disposing  of  the  idea  that  the  sea 
had  gained  mi  elevation  of  its  level,  and  also  showing  that  the 
phenomenon  could  not  occur  by  the  substratum  losing  its  adhe- 
sion to  the  bed  on  which  it  rested,  by  the  percolation  of  water, 
and  the  exposure  of  the  side  next  the  sea,  and  thus  moving  down 
an  inclined  plane  into  deep  water,  carrying  along  with  it  the 
upper  layer  of  vegetable  matter  and  the  trees  growing  upon  its 
surface.  Dr.  Fleming  affords  the  following  explanation :  If  we 
suppose  a  lake  situate  near  the  sea  shore,  and  having  its  outlet 
elevated  a  few  feet  above  the  rise  of  the  tide,  we  have  the  first 
condition  requisite  for  the  production  of  a  submarine  forest.  If 
we  now  suppose  that  by  means  of  mud  carried  in  by  rivulets, 
and  the  growth  of  aquatic  plants,  this  lake  has  become  a  marsh, 
and  a  stratum  of  vegetable  matter  formed  on  the  surface,  of  suf- 
ficient density  to  support  trees,  we  arrive  at  the  second  condition 
which  is  requisite.  This  state  of  a  marsh,  formerly  a  lake,  is  of 
common  occurrence,  more  especially  where  the  surrounding 
grounds  are  high,  and  covered  with  soil,  for  in  this  case  the 
rain  washes  down  earthy  particles,  and,  by  spreading  them  on 
the  grassy  surface,  renders  it  a  more  suitable  soil  for  the  growth 
of  trees. 

**  In  this  second  condition  all  the  strata  below  the  outlet  of  the 
marsh  are  kept  constantly  wet,  or  in  a  semi-fluid  state.  The  force 
of  ordinary  subsidence,  aided  by  occasional  earthquakes,  may  render 
tbe  whole  tolerably  compact ;  yet  the  quantity  of  water  necessarily 
present,  will  prevent  anything  like  the  degree  of  condensation  of 
ordinary  alluvial  land  or  soil  from  taking  place. 

'*  Suppose  a  marsh  in  this  condition  to  have  the  level  of  its  outlet 
lowered,  or,  rather,  to  have  its  seaward  barrier  removed  (an  occur* 
rence  which  many  circumstances  induce  us  to  believe  to  have 
happened  frequently,  both  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  this 
country,  where  submarine  forests  are  not  of  rare  occurrence),  what 
eoDsequenees  would  follow?  The  extremities  of  the  strata  now 
eiposed  to  the  sea,  would  at  every  ebb  tide  be  left  dry,  to  a 
depth  equal  to  the  fall  of  the  tide.  Much  water,  formerly  pre- 
vented from  escaping  by  the  altitude  of  the  outlet,  would  now  ooze 
oat  firom  tbe  moist  beds,  and  the  subsiding  force  would  act  more 
powerfully  in  the  absence  of  the  water  which  filled  every  pore.  All 
the  strata  abm'e  low«water  mark  would  thus  collapse,  and  the 
surface  of  the  marsh,  instead  of  remaining  at  its  original  height. 
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would  sink  below  the  leyel  of  the  tea.  But  the  escape  of  the 
water  from  the  strata  would  not,  in  such  circumatances,  be  confined 
to  the  beds  situate  above  the  low-water  line.  Even  those  oocupying 
a  position  considerably  lower  would  be  influenced  b^  the  change ; 
for  the  water,  even  in  such,  would  be  squeezed  out,  in  consequence 
of  the  pressure  of  all  the  matter  of  the  strata  above  the  low-water 
mark,  exerted  during  every  ebb  in  the  expulsion  of  the  water  at 
the  lowest  level,  thus  permitting  the  subsidence  of  the  strata  to 
take  place  even  to  the  lowest  beds  of  the  morass. 

**  In  consequence  of  this  drainage,  produced  by  the  ebbing  of 
the  tide  on  those  marshes,  the  original  barriers  of  which  have  been 
destroyed,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  depression  of 
the  surface  of  a  marsh  many  feet  lower  than  its  original  level,  nor 
in  explaining  the  fact  that  Neptune  now  triumphs  where  SylTanua 
reigned,  and  that  the  sprightly  Nereids  now  occupy  the  dwellinga 
of  their  sister  Naiads."* — Flemifig  on  a  Submarine  J^CMt^  Tramt* 
Boy.  Soc.  Edinburgh^  ix.,  pp.  426 — 8. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  Dr.  Fleming  as  an  observer  was  this, 
that  in  attempting  to  explain  phenomena,  whether  those  of  a 
geological  kind,  belonging  to  the  past  ages  of  our  earth'd 
history,  or  those  of  our  own  period,  he  invariably  sought  to 
account  for  them  by  causes  with  whose  operation  we  arc 
familiar.  His  invariable  motto  was,  '*  Let  us  reason  only  from 
what  we  know ;  let  us  proceed  from  the  distinct  to  the  obscure.** 

When,  therefore,  the  ardour  of  our  geologists  led  them  to 
build  up  hypothetical  castles  in  the  lur,  and  to  brine  into  play 
(as  affording  more  ready  explanation  of  certain  piienomena; 
conditions  and  operations  with  which  we  are  not  familiar,  as 
effecting  like  phenomena  under  similar  circumstances  in  the 
present  day, — then  Dr.  Fleming  considered  it  his  duty,  as  a 
searcher  after  truth,  to  object,  tn  toio^  to  the  hypothesis  pro- 
posed. And  his  objections  were  not  the  mild  objections  of  m 
man  who,  smiling  benignantly  upon  his  opponent,  hopes  the 
gentlemen  will  reconsider  this  part  or  the  other  part  of  the 
subject,  or  will  condescend  to  consult  so-and-so's  views  with 
which  he  unfortunately  had  not  made  himself  familiar. 
Fleming  fearlessly  slated  his  case,  laid  bare  in  the  most  uncom- 
promising  manner  the  facts  upon  which  his  opinions  were 
founded,  and  usually  in  such  a  way  as  to  show,  not  that  they 
were  hu  opinions  merely,  but  that  they  were  the  only  deduc- 
tions that  could  bo  obtained  from  the  premises.  Often  have  we 
listened  to  him,  while  commenting  on  the  theories  and  hypotheses 

*  The  bearings  of  this  subject  on  the  drainmge  of  bog  landt  it  well 
dcservioff  of  attention  from  the  improving  fiumer,  who  will  find  a  perusal 
of  Dr.  Fleming*!  paper  in  the  **  Eainbuigh  IVsnsaetions  **  both  agreeable 
andnssivL 
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of  men  in  his  own  walk  of  science.     The  reading  of  a  geologicsil 

taper  in  which  a  young  author  revelled  in  the  regions  of  fancy, 
is  imagination  glowing  with  all  the  fervour  which  naturally 
arises  from  a  survey  of  the  apparent  evidences  of  tropical 
vegetation,  which  we  see  so  abundantly  spread  through  our 
coal  fields, — the  reading  of  such  a  paper  was  sure  to  bring 
Fleming  on  his  feet ;  and,  in  his  own  cool  and  calculating  way 
(not  without  a  quiet  humour  which  served  to  send  his  remarks 
home  more  thoroughlv),  he  would  either  pull  out  suddenly  the 
great  **  fact,"  upon  which  the  hypothesis  was  based,  and  thus 
allow  the  superstructure  to  tumble,  by  its  own  force  of  gravity, 
to  the  ground,  or  else,  where  the  structure  was  of  a  more  com- 
plex nature— wherC)  as  it  were»  it  formed  a  series  of  erections, 
each  resting  upon  its  own  foundation — he  proceeded  industriously 
to  demolish,  bit  by  bit,  every  objectionable  part,  pulling  out  a 
stone  here  and  there,  and  inserting  a  wedge  of  his  own,  so  as  to 
let  the  light  of  truth  shine  through  the  interstices  of  the  hollow 
structure.  Fleming's  strictures  were  often  very  severe;  but 
that  the  severity  was  applied  only  to  what  be  considered 
erroneous  views,  and  not  to  the  men  who  held  them^  we  have 
had  many  pleasing  opportunities  of  ascertmning.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  Fleming's  uncompromising  opposition  to  hollow 
pretence  and  showy  hypothesis  injuriously  affected  his  own 
advancement,  inasmuch  as  it  made  for  him  some  enemies,  and 
even  his  friends  did  not  always  feel  that  they  were  free  from 
being  placed  in  an  awkward  position,  now  and  then,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  unsparing  attacks. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  in  his  desire  to  confine 
natural  history  to  the  observation  of  facts,  and  to  restrain  the 
fancy  of  incompetent  observers,  Fleming  was  occasionally  led 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  sometimes  hesitated  and  doubted, 
where  there  seemed  to  his  fellow-labourers  to  be  no  just  reason 
for  this  course.  There  are  few  naturalists  who  have  not  felt  the 
effect  of  his  attacks ;  but  there  are,  at  the  same  time,  few  who 
have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  Dr.  Fleming  who  will  not 
accord  to  him  a  high  place  among  Europeai^  naturalists. 

Dr.  Fleming's  argumentative  powers  were  well  brought  out 
a  few  vears  ago  in  the  warm  debates  that  took  place  in  the 
scientific  institutions  of  the  Scotch  metropolis  on  the  coal 
question.  This  subject,  which  elicited  bo  many  valuable  con- 
tributions to  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  formation  of 
ctial,  arose  from  certain  legal  proceedings  in  regard  to  a  sub- 
stance which  is  known  by  the  various  names  of  Torbanehill 
mineral.  Boghead  gas  coal,  and  bituminite.  The^  le^al  ques- 
tion at  issue  was,  whether  a  lessee  of  coal  was  entitled  to  work 
this  sttbtftance;  in  fact,   whether  it  was  or  was  not  a  coal? 
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Fleming  ndopted  the  yiew  that  it  was  a  coal,  and  iimJL  it 
belonged  to  tne  group  of  cannel  coala.  In  a  paper  wbick  he 
read  to  the  Boyal  PhyBical  Society^  2l8t  February,  18549  he 
traced  the  history  of  cannd  ooal  from  its  first  mention  in  a 
natural  history  work,  128  years  ago,  viz.,  in  Sibbald's  "  Soolia 
lUustrata,"  up  to  the  present  time,  comparing  the  definitions 
and  descriptions  of  authors,  and  showing  that  if,  before  the 
celebrated  trial  was  heard  of,  a  specimen  of  the  TorbanehiU 
mineral  had  been  placed  into  the  hands  of  a  student  fur 
identification,  be  would  have  at  once  referred  it  to  a 
cannel  coaL  Our  notes  of  his  remarks  on  that  oocaeion 
(his  paper  was  not  printed),  run  as  follows:  Since  the  subject 
became  a  disputed  one,  for  a  money  purpose,  new  scientific 
definitions  of  coals  had  been  given,  with  the  view  of  exdndini; 
the  disputed  mineral  from  the  cate^ry.  But  these  definitions 
had  been  founded  upon  characters  not  prei^ously  recognised 
in  the  classification  of  such  substances;  «nd  some  of  these 
characters  are  not  likely  to  be  admitted  by  science  unices 
enforced  by  act  of  pariiament.  With  the  view  of  showing 
more  clearly  that  the  new  definitions  of  coal  had  been  got  up 
for  a  purpose,  he  read  from  the  works  of  several  geologists,  the 
defiaitions  they  had  given  previous  to  the  dispute,  and  cam- 
pared  with  them  the  opinions  they  had  expressed  as  witnesses 
in  the  trial,  and  otherwise  in  connexion  therewith.  He  dwelt 
specially  on  the  fact,  that  the  definitions  of  coal  that  excluded 
the  TorbanehiU  mineral  would  also  exclude  many  kinda  of 
cannel  coal,  whose  character  as  such  was  not  doubted  by  any 
one.  After  having  fully  examined  the  various  definiiiona  of 
coal  that  had  been  brought  forward  by  naturalists,  and  found 
them  wanting,  either  as  too  exclusive  or  too  indefinite,  the 
Professor  gave  a  definition  of  his  own.  The  various  debated  on 
this  subject  (in  which  Fleming  figured  conspicuously)  were 
fuliifully  reported  in  the  Ohugow  Qmnumweaiih,  of  the  time 
(1853-4),  to  which  we  must  refer  those  desirous  of  ample  detailA. 
As  a  ''popular''  writer  on  natural  history.  Dr.  Flemin^j^ 
cannot  be  saki  to  have  been  very  successful,  and  chiefly  for  tb« 
obvious  reason  that  he  does  not  seem  at  any  period  of  his 
liie  to  have  seriously  attempted  the  popular  style  of  writing  on 
natural  history  subjects  which  is  now-a-days  so  much  in 
Togue,  chiefly,  however,  among  writers  who  are  not  themselves 
practical  naturalists ;  although  to  this  are  sevond  honourable 
exceptions.  We  have,  however,  one  worii  by  Fleming,  from 
whicn  to  judge  of  the  ability  of  his  pen  to  interest  the  unini« 
tiated  in  the  phenomena  of  nature.  We  refer  to  the  "  Tempe- 
rature of  the  Seasons,"  published  as  a  volume  of  the  **  Christian 
Atheneum/' 
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FleBimg  justlj  prided  himself  that  he  had  long  been  a 
practical  obmrver,  or,  what  a  frigid  of  the  Honourable  Daines 
oanington  used  to  term>  an  *^  oat^door  naturalist ; "  and  his 
great  object,  as  we  have  observed,  was  to  lead  others  to  becorae 
practical  outdoor  naturalists  alsa  His  writings,  and  the  force 
of  bis  example,  hare  done  great  good  in  this  respect,  and  have 
secured  for  the  advancement  of  true  science  many  zealous 
votaries,  who  were  unconsciously  wasting  their  time  in  seeking 
knowledge  at  second  hand,  while  the  great  book  of  nature  lay 
before  them,  written,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  only  language 
that  has  gone  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  unaffected  by  the 
confusion  of  Babel. 

And  let  us  not  be  misunderstood  when  we  indicate  this 
preference  for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  Ood's  works  by  direct 
contemplation  of  the  wonderful  phenomena  which  they  present 
to  our  yiew,  rather  than  by  the  aid  of  books,  and  through  the 
medium  of  other  observers;  for  Fleming's  definition  and  our 
definition  of  a  practical  naturalist  is  widely  different  from  the 
one  given  by  that  most  useful  man,  William  Curtis  (of  a 
family  renowned  in  science),  who,  in  his  *'  Lectures  on  Botany," 
observes:  '*By  the  practical  botanist  is  to  be  understood  one 
who  is  capable  of  naming  a  plant  at  sight,  but  who  is  unac- 
qoainted  with  the  names  of  the  several  parts  which  compose  it, 
and  incapable  of  finding  it  out  in  any  systematic  arrangement. 
Such  are  the  generality  of  simplers,  who  acquire  their  knowledge 
traditionally,  or  from  figures,  and  may  be  compared  to  persons 
who  cannot  read  I'* — Jr,  Curtis' 8  Lectures,  Introductory,  p.  13. 

Our  definition  would  run  as  follows:  By  the  practical 
botanist  is  to  be  understood  one  who  is  or  is  not  capable  of 
naming  a  plant  at  sight,  but  who  is  capable,  by  observation,  of 
acquainting  himself  with  its  several  parts,  and  capable  of  finding 
it  out  in  any  philosophical  arrangement.  Such  are  the  select 
few,  who  acquire  their  knowledge  from  personal  investigation, 
guided  by  books ;  and  they  may  be  compared  to  persons  who 
can  both  see  and  read,  wmle  book  naturalists  can  read  only, 
and,  like  the  blind,  acquire  their  impressions  of  the  external 
world  through  the  medium  of  the  ocular  sense, of  others. 

Dufinff  the  time  he  occupied  the  Chair  of  Natural  Science, 
ID  the  New  College,  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Fleming  took  an  active 
part  in  some  of  those  discussions  that  have  of  mte  years  served 
to  draw  attention  to  the  bearings  of  the  natural  sciences  on 
general  education.  His  opinions  on  this  subject  are  well 
worthy  of  attention. 

At  the  Gla^ow  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  he 
efflbiaced  the  opportunity  offered  by  his  position  as  President 
of  the  Natural  History  section,  to  place  before  the  public  a 
statement  of  the  condition  of  natural  history  in  our  higher 
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seats  of  learning.  After  alluding  to  the  prevalence  of  a  great 
difference  of  opinion,  or  rather,  perhaps,  confusion  of  ideas, 
respecting  those  departments  of  knowledge  ordinarily  included 
under  the  term  **  Natural  Histonr/'  and  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  different  subjects  should  be  subordinated,  he  noticed 
in  detail  the  various  Natural  History  Chairs  that  had  been 
instituted  in  Britun,  and  the  subjects  which  have  been  assigned 
to  the  several  pn>fessors, — ^beginning  with  Sir  Bobert  Sibbald^ 
whose  early  labours  in  elucidating  the  natural  history  ot 
Scotland  are  deserving  of  much  praise.  That  naturalist 
instituted  a  class  of  Natural  History,  at  his  own  house,  in  the 
spring  of  1706,  as  shown  by  a  Latin  advertisement  in  the 
Edinburgh  Evening  Courant^  of  February  14th,  1706. 
Dr.  Fleming  observed : — 

^  We  have  not  the  means  of  determining  by  whom  these  lectures 
were  continued  until  the  appointment  of  l)r.  Walker,  who,  in 
1775,  succeeded  a  Dr.  Bamsay,  who,  five  years  previously,  had 
been  nominated  Begius  Professor,  but  who  never  taught  a  regular 
course." 

With  respect  to  this  Dr.  Ramsay,  we  may,  in  passing,  offer 
one  observation.  It  seems  sufficiently  remarkable  that  so  little 
should  be  known  of  a  man  who,  so  comparatively  recently, 
held  so  high  a  position.  We  have  no  means,  of  knowing  Dr. 
Fleming's  source  of  information,  that  Kamsay  never  taught 
a  regular  course ;  but  that  arrangements  were  made  for  con- 
ducting such  a  course,  appear  certain  from  evidence  poaaessed 
by  the  writer  of  this  article,  in  the  form  of  a  well-arranged 
Syllabu?  of  Lectures,  pp.  82,  said  by  MS.  inscription  to  haro 
been  *<  used  by  Dr.  Kamsay,  the  first  Professor  of  Natural 
History,  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh.**  It  is  in  Latin,  an<I 
is  arranged  in  the  manner  of  Linux's  **  Systema  Naturae/ 
embracing  concise  characters  of  all  the  principal  groups  and 
genera  of  British  and  foreign  animals. 

hj  a  reference  to  the  establishment  of  the  various  chairs,  the 
fact  is  well  pointed  out  that  those  who  established  them  had  no 
very  precise  ideas  of  the  real  nature  of  the  subjects  embraced 
under  the  title,  or  of  their  utility  to  the  student. 

Dr.  Fleming^s  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  a  knowled^^e 
of  the  truths  of  natural  science  to  the  preacher  of  the  gospel  in 
these  days  of  refined  ecepUcism,  led  him  to  contend  earnestly 
for  the  nerpetuation  of  the  Chair  of  Natural  Science  in  the 
New  College;  and  when,  in  November,  18^6,  the  Committee  on 
the  Chair  gave  in  a  report  highly  fiivourablo  for  its  permanent 
continuance,  he  affisctinglv  observed :  *'  There  is  a  kind  of  dew 
Mien  upon  me,  which,  1  hope,  will  invigorate  my  old  frame, 
and  make  me  much  more  active  than  I  have  hitherto  been,  for 
encoiuvgement  is  a  great  stimulus.'* 
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It  WM  Fleming'B  great  lament  that  natural  history,  whether 
viewed  as  an  efficient  mental  training,  an  amusing  study^  or  as 
powerfnlly  aiding  the  progress  of  the  surts  of  life,  does  not 
<>ccupy  its  tme  place  as  a  branch  of  general  education.  It  is 
ujtually  r^arded,  in  our  universities,  as  belonging  exclusively 
to  the  medical  faculty;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
equally  important  to  other  professions,  as  an  essential  part  of 
general  eduij^ion,  and,  with  Fleming,  we  have  never  been  able 
to  discover  any  satisfactory  reason  why  mineralogy,  geology, 
botany,  and  zoology  should  be  considered  requisite  to  form 
a  physician,  any  more  than  a  divine  or  a  lawyer.  Let 
the  patrons  of  the  universities  remove  these  chairs  from  the 
medical  faculty,  and  place  them,  together  with  chemistry,  in 
their  proper  position  along  with  the  usual  classes  in  the  faculty 
of  arts.  The  demand  for  attendance  on  such  clast^es  by  the 
medical  faculty  need  not  be  altered^  while  a  new  and  important 
element  would  be  introduced  in  reference  to  the  degree  of 
•  Master  of  Arts  " 

The  neglect  of  zoology,  or  the  imperfect  provision  made  for 
it  in  the  curriculum  of  study  in  most  of  our  colleges  especially 
attracted  Fleming*s  attention,  and  he  endeavour^  on  various 
occasions  to  make  the  evil  fully  known,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  remedied,  and  zoology  placed  oa  a  more  respectable  footing 
as  a  branch  of  natural  history  than  it  has  hitherto  held. 

"We  have  no  objections,"  says  he,  ''to  a  grant  of  public  money 
for  the  endowment  of  a  chair  of  botany,  or  the  maintepaace  of  » 
botanic  garden ;  but  we,  at  the  same  time,  assert  our  oouviction,  that 
a  thair  of  soologj  ought  to  be  instituted  in  all  our  universities,  with 
its  q^propriate  appendage, — a  zoological  garden.  Palms  require  a 
lofty  roo^ so  do  giraffes, — 'weeds  and  vermin'  should  share  alike. 
Xor  should  we  forget  that,  in  a  country  abounding  in  valuable 
minerals  and  ores,  the  source  of  a  considerable  share  of  our  national 
wealth,  we  have  not  in  Scotland  a  single  chair  in  any  of  our  univer- 
sities appropriated  to  the  study  of  mineralogy!" — Narth  British 
SetieWj  XX,,  p.  504. 

As  a  Ohristian  minister,  we  believe  that  Dr.  Fleming  was 
t'xemplary  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  that  truth  and 
rimpKcity  guided  all  his  actions.  He  was  severe  on  the  per- 
PHrator  of  open  sin,  and  if  some  of  the  lower  class  of  his 
parishioners  who  required  correction,  had  a  healthful  awe  of 
their  minister,  we  know  that  he  was  much  respected  and  loved 
^J  those  whose  feelings  were  not  so  affected.^ 

Not  very  long  before  his  death.  Dr.  Fleming,  in  high  spirits, 
nientioned  to  us,  that  he  had  just  passed  through  his  bands  the 
fin»t  sheet  of  a  new  work  on  the  *'  Lithology  of  Edinburgh.*' 

H.S.— VOL.  Ill-  L 
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A  large  portion  of  this  work  had,  in  fact,  appeared  in  the  fonn 
of  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Literary  Spectatcr.  We  believe 
that  it  may  be  shortly  expected  in  its  oomplete  form. 

We  have  thus  traced  some  of  the  leading  events  of  Professor 
Fleming's  career  as  a  naturalist,  and  have  endeavoured  to  indi- 
cate, in  equally  brief  terms,  and,  therefore,  very  imperfectly, 
the  nature  of  his  views  on  some  of  the  important  questions  in 
science  and  university  education,  to  which  his  strong  and  active 
mind  was  from  time  to  time  applied.  That  his  works  were  not 
appreciated  according  to  their  merits  is  a  fSact  that  must  have 
painfully  impressed  itself  on  Fleming's  mind;  and  when 
at  the  Gla^ow  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  Prince 
Bonaparte  paid  a  tribute  to  his  genius,  more  just  and  dis- 
criminating, perhaps,  than  any  ihge  that  ever  flowed  from  the 
lips  of  a  Member  of  the  Institute,  the  old  naturalist  dispkyed 
an  amount  of  feeling  which  Ihose  who  did  not  witness  the  scene 
cannot  well  realize ;  he  felt  that  after  much  neglect,  his  merits 
as  the  teacher — through  his  works — of  our  best  modem 
zoologists  throughout  Europe,  were  at  last  recognised,  and 
in  a  manner  that  took  him  completely  bv  surprise.  Overoome 
with  gratitude,  his  piercing  eye  melted  into  tears,  while  be 
replied — "  Natural  History  has  been  the  pleasure  of  my  life  si»et 
my  earliest  years,  and  it  will  be  so  while  life  lasts" 

In  laying  down  the  pen,  we  would  earnestly  express  a  hope 
that  some  one  of  Dr.  Fleming's  numerous  friends,  who  can 
bring  to  the  task  the  requisite  amount  of  knowledge,  zeal,  and 
industry,  will  record,  in  a  fitting  manner,  the  biography  of 
Scotland's  greatest  katubalist. 
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1.  The  Winnen  of  Israel ;  or  Characters  and  Sketches  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  Jewish  History  illustrative  of  the  Past 
History,  Present  Duties,  and  Future  Destiny  of  the  Hebrrw 
Fsfnades  as  based  on  the  Word  of  €hd.  By  Grace  Aguilar. 
8rd  edit.    Two  Vols.    London :  Oroombridge  A  Sodb.    18o3. 

2.  Home  Injtueneo :  a  Tale  for  Mothers  and  Dauohters.  By  Grace 
Aguilar.    7th  edit.    Loudon :  Groombridge  k  Sons.    1856. 

8.  The  Mother^s  Becomnense:  a  Sequel  to  Home  Injtuonee.  Br 
Grace  Aguilar.  6th  edit  Loudon:  Groombridge  &  Sons. 
1868. 

4.  ff6man*s  Friendship :  a  Story  of  Domostie  Life.  Br  Grace 
Aguilar.    4th  edit.    London  :  Oroombridge  A  Sons.    1858. 
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5.  Ths  Vale  of  Cedars  ;  or,  The  Martyr :  a  Story  of  Spain  in  the 
Fifteenth  Century,  By  Grace  Aguilar.  5th  edit.  London : 
Groombridge  &  Sons.     1856. 

6.  The  Daye  of  Bruce :  a  Story  from  Scottish  History.  By  Grace 
AgoiUr.    London :  Groombridge  &  Sons.     1854. 

7.  Some  Scenes  and  Heart  Studies.    By  Grace  Aguilar,    8rd  edit. 

London :  Groombridge  ^  Sons.     1855 

S.  The  Jmdsh  FaUh — Its  Spiritual  Consolation,  Moral  Outdance, 
and  Immortal  Hope.  With  a  brief  notice  of  the  Seasons  for 
many  cf  its  Ordinances  and  Prohibitions.  By  Grace  Aguilar. 
London :  Groombridge  &  Sons.    5607  (18^6). 

9.  Shema  Yisrael. — The  Spirit  of  Judaism.  By  Grace  Aguilar. 
Edited  by  Isaac  Leeser.  2nd  edit.  Philadelphia:  Jewish 
Publication  Society.    5609  ( 1 848). 

10.  Jewish  Chronicle  and  Hebrew  Observer.  A,  Weekly  Newspaper. 
Published  by  Dr.  A.  Beuisch.    November  and  December,  1857. 

There  are  times  and  circumstances  when  it  is  almost  possible 
to  share  the  conviction  and  the  enthusiasm  of  Archimedes.  A 
irreat  spiritual  reality  is  9k  fulcrum  on  which  you  feel  you  could 
almost  move  a  world.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  convince 
others  of  this,  nor  even  to  detail  every  one  of  the  steps  by 
which  you  expect  to  attain  your  result ;  but  the  conviction  is 
home  upon  you  with  a  force  which  you  cannot  resist,  and  leads 
to  a  degree  of  calmness  and  joy  which  you  cannot  describe.  It 
is  so  with  Christianity.  There,  not  one,  but  many  lines 
converge  to  the  same  centre ;  not  one  argument  nor  one  train  of 
reasoning,  but  many  and  ever-varied  p(oofs  accumulate  and 
overpower  you;  it  is  like  the  diamond  or  the  crystal  which 
turn  it  any  way,  still  emits  its  varied  brilliancy.  Do  you  wish 
to  reason  ?  Granted  a  firm  belief  in  a  holy  and  merciful  Grod, 
and  we  undertake  to  deduce  almost  the  whole  dbtinctive 
system  of  Christianity  from  your  admission.  Would  you 
penetrate  into  the  depths  of  your  own  heart,  or  study  the 
national  psychology  of  mankind  ?  Here  again  Christianity  not 
oaly  meets  all  your  wants,  answers  every  inquiry,  satisfies 
every  desire,  hallows  every  undertaking  and  purpose;  but  is 
<^n  to  adapt  its  beneficent  agency  to  au.  To  cUll — nationality, 
^^  circumstance,  stages  of  development  are  not  barriers  to  this 
tnighty  stream.  It  meets  all  wants,  and  while  it  adapts  itself, 
pervades  and  leavens  each  class ;  it  combines  them  into  a  higher 
^ty,  inspiring  them  with  the  same  conviction,  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  the  8$me  hopes.  And  Christianity  shall  not  be  a 
tudversal  religion  I  This  great  God  above  us  shall  be  deaf  to 
tbe  entreaties  and  aspirations  of  His  creatures,  longing,  waiting, 
trusting — ^in  a  delusion  I     He  has  stamped  the  seal  of  His 
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approbation  on  a  eystem  of  fraud  and  error  I  Nor  has  merel j 
the  internal  history  of  mankind  been  one  vast  lie :  God's 
providence  itself  has  only  cast  a  lurid  shade  for  eighteen 
centuries  across  the  history  of  the  world  I  Its  civilization^  the 
reclaiming  of  nations,  the  progress  of  Christian  literature  and 
morality — all,  all  are  a  mistake  and  a  deception  I  Jean  Paul's 
awful  dream  of  atheism  comes  over  us  once  again ;  blackness 
of  darkness  gathers  around ;  the  world  then  is  one  vast 
orphanage;  for  what  to  me  or  thee  is  the  God  who  can 
approve  of  such  a  lie,  and  allow  its  accursed  sway  to  rest  and  to 
spread  over  the  best  and  noblest  of  mankind  ? 

Nay^  we  must  lose  our  belief  in  the  Deity  before  we  can  give 
up  our  faith  in  Christianity;  we  must  lose  our  belief  in  the 
reality  of  inward  and  outward  experience  before  we  can  consent 
to  put  back  the  eigliteen  hours  on  the  great  dial  of  time,  which 
indicates  the  life  of  mankind.  Either  the  synagogue  is  an 
anachronism — to  say  the  least,  or  unbelief  and  despaur  are  the 
portion  of  mankind.  We  have  purposely  abstained  from 
entering  into  any  regular  ar^ment,  preferring  to  abide  by 
facts  with  which  every  impartial  thinker  must  be  conversant. 
Were  it  otherwise  the  advocate  of  Christianity  might  trium- 
phantly point  to  the  internal  and  external  connexion  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  to  the  harmony  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  those  great  historical  facta 
which  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  able  and  impartial  writer.  Dr. 
Jost,  himself  a  Jew),  has  so  lately  and  so  frankly  acknow** 
ledged.  But  our  argument  lies  not  with  the  opponents  of 
Christianity  generally,  but  with  that  one  of  their  number 
whom  we  would  fain  call  mother,  but  who  by  disowning  us, 
has  herself  broken  the  marriage-bond  of  which  the  church  was 
the  legitimate  issue.  Irrespective  of  the  higher  religious 
questions  involved,  it  may  indeed  form  matter  of  astonishment 
to  the  impartial  observer,  that  the  Jewish  nation  should  so 
anxiously  seek  to  disown  one,  who,  speaking  after  the  manner 
of  man,  forms  the  glory  of  the  race,  the  hi^h  and  culminating 
point  of  their  historv — the  Jew,  Christ  Jesus  I  That  Jesua 
and  his  apostles — all  Jews — should  be  rejected  and  spoken 
against  by  their  own  countrymen ;  that  when  heathen  nations 
worship  at  his  footstool  and  receive  his  laws, — when  their  polity 
and  life  are  cast  in  his  mould, — the  Synagogne  should  continue  to 
detract  and  decry  them,  is  in  itself  an  almost  unparalleled 
anomaly,  only  equalled  by  the  similarly  suicidal  attempt  to 
represent  every  Jewish  convert  as  an  impostor.  As  if  this 
argument  did  not  tell  with  tenfold  force  against  the  Jewish 
nation  itself.  One  or  ten  thousand  Jewish-Christian  impostors 
cannot  destroy  the  vitality  of  Christianity,  but  each  Jew  whose 
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Christian  pTofeflsion  can  be  established  to  have  been  a  lie,  is  a 
blur  apon  his  people,  and  must  naturally  reflect  shame  upon  all. 
It  confirms  former  suspicions,  however  unjust  we  know  them  to 
be ;  it  andermines  confidence  in  the  race,  and  instead  of  being 
matter  for  triumphant  exultation  and  parade  before  the 
pablic,  it  should,  we  might  expect,  be  cause  of  sorrow  and 
shame  to  all.  My  brother  may  be  mistaken — I  may  lament 
and  seek  to  prevent  his  fall ;  but  to  blazon  abroad  and  to  try  to 
convince  the  woiid  that  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  my 
family  are  ready  to  sell  their  conscience,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
filthiest  of  lucre  to  make  merchandise  of  what  is  highest  and 
holiest,  is  surely,  if  not  utter  faeartlessness,  nt  least  a  fatal 
blindness  to  my  own  honour  and  that  of  my  family.  But 
enough  of  this;  we  shall  have  again  briefly  to  revert  to  it 
before  we  lay  down  our  pen* 

The  positions  which  our  readers  will  remember  we  not  long 
ago  attempted  to  establish,*  may  be  summed  up  in  two  state- 
ments: Modem  Judaism  is  an  anachronism  and  an  impossibility ; 
Christianity  is  the    only  legitimate  development    of   the  Old 
Testament  religion*     These  two  conclusions  are  established  by 
history,  and  capable  of  abundant  proof.     We  have  attentively, 
repeatedly,  and  we  hope  calmly,  perused  the  reply  oflTered  to 
our  remarks  by  the  able  editor  of  the  Jetcish  Chronicle.     But, 
however  readily  we  acknowledge  the  candour  and  courtesy  of 
his  tone  and  the  seneral  ability  of  his  articles,  the  great  ques- 
tions, which  we  had  raised,  have — at  least,  in  our    opinion — 
been  as  yet  left  untouched.     We  shall  not  deviate  from  the 
path  which  we  had  originally  nmrked  out  for  ourselves,  nor, 
however  tempting  the  occasion,  be  betrayed  into  discussion.    In 
the  course  ot  our  remarks  on  Miss  Aguilar's  writings  abundant 
opportunity  will  occur  for  expressing  our  views.     Meantime  to 
resume  the  thread   of   our  last  article,   we  may  in    a   few 
sentenees  run  over  the  points  to  which  the  Jewish  Chronicle  has 
adverted.  Modem  Jud^m  has  not  vitality,  it  has  not  a  mission. 
Who  that  has  read  the  sentence  pronounced  on  it  by  the  last 
eighteen  centuries  can  doubt  it  ?     We  have  never  asserted  that 
the  Jews,  as  a  nation^  have  no  mission  in  the  future ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  attempted  to  distinguish  between  the  effect 
system  of  Judaism  and  tne  living  people,  preserved,  we  believe, 
for  a  high  and  holy  purpose.    What  in  the  Synagogue  lives  and 
operates  on  the  world  is  not  Jewish^  and  what  is  Jewish  does 
s^  live  nor  operate.     To  say  that  it  is  the  mission  of  Judaism 
to  follow  Christianity  and   Mohammedanism  in  their  course 
through  the  world,  in  order   to  testify  against   the   heathen 

*  Art  *^  Modem  JudaiBm.'*— Eolictic  Bkvikw,  October,  1857. 
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elementB  io  these  creeds,  to  bear  whaess  bj  soflieriiig;  mnd  to 
preserve  the  Hehrew  langmge,  is  not  to  reply  to  our  inquiry. 
The  preserratioo  of  the  Hebrew  htngmge  has  no  necessary  or 
immediate  oonuexicm  with  the  system  of  traditionalism  ;  nor 
was  soffisrin^  for  conscienoe'  sake  specially  reserved  for  the 
Synagogue.  Indeed,  in  the  eariy  ages  of  Christianity,  the  relation 
as  between  the  Church  and  the  Synagogue  was  in  this  respect 
revensed.  As  for  the  ^heathen  elements"  in  Christianity,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  is  meant  by  that  expression.  Nothing 
seems  more  plain  than  that  Christianity,  as  a  system  of  belief — 
we  do  not  now  speak  of  the  claims  o(  Jesas  of  Nazareth — 
either  deserves  our  implicit  belief  or  is  neither  more  not  less 
then  absolute  blasphemy.  To  compare  the  claims  of  the  Grospel 
with  those  of  the  Koran,  or  even  with  the  absurdities  of 
Mormonism,  as  the  Jewish  Chromele  does,  is  almost  to  trifle 
with  the  subject*  Time  and  the  fruits  which  they  have  borne 
have  long  since  condemned  these  forms  of  misbelief.  We  are, 
however,  willing  to  place  the  alternative  as  to  the  chums  set  up 
by  the  founders  of  these  systems  on  the  same  basis  with  those 
of  the  Saviour.  Granted,  that  the  founders  of  these  systems 
were  divinely  commissioned  prophets^  whom  to  resist  were 
equally  erroneous  and  sinful,  or  else  miserable  impostors  and 
self-deceivers,  and  their  systems  a  tissue  of  mistake  and 
presumption.  What  then?  We  are  willing  to  abide  the 
issue  of  the  question — experience  and  history  have  ere  this 
decided  it.  How  different  stands  it  with  Christianity,  deepenii^, 
widening,  strengtheniog,  as  it  proceeds,  until  we  can  already  in 
the  distance  discern  the  period  when  its  sway  shall  be  para* 
mount.  But,  besides,  the  mission  of  Judabm,  if  it  has  any,  cannot 
be  purely  negalive.  It  is  not  a  protest ;  it  is  an  exceedingly 
complicated  and  cumbrous  system,  containing  a  great  many  posi* 
tive  injunctions,  extending  to  every  possible  and  even  impossible 
circumstance  of  life.  It  will  not  do  for  modern  Judiusm  to 
disguise  itself  as  Unitarianism — the  difference  between  them  is 
most  marked  and  obvious.  Manifestly  Rabbinism  must  either 
uphold  every  injunction  of  the  fathers,  however  little  support  it 
may  derive  from  the  Bible,  or  else  give  up  traditionalism  a$  of 
Divine  authority.  £ach  and  all  these  injunctions  claim  to  be 
from  God,  and  to  dismiss  one  is  to  renounce  the  authority  of  all,  as 
all  rest  on  exactly  the  same  basis.  Thenceforth  Rabbinism  loses 
its  Divine  sanction  and  becomes  merely  matter  of  human  choice 
and  convenience.  The  genuine  representative  of  Judaism  is 
not  he  who  picks  and  chooses  from  traditionalism,  but  who 
closely  adheres  to  its  every  injunction  as  being  of  Divine 
authority  and  in  proportion  as  he  adheres  to  it.  In  the  same 
manner^   the  genuine  representative  of   Christianity  is    not 
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necessarily  one  that  is  learned  or  wise,  bat  he  who,  whatever  his 
station  or  education,  submits  most  implicitly  to  the  authority  of 
Christ,  and  carries  out  most  faithfully  and  lovingly  the  precepts 
of  our  statute  book,  the  Gospel.  And  herein  lies  one  of  the 
main  practical  evidences  of  Christianity.  If  the  Gospel  is  often 
^  hid  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  revealed  to  babes'' — we 
desire  no  better  than  to  have  its  reality  tested  by  the  spiritual 
transformation  which  it  effects;  not  m  those  who  call  them* 
selves  Christians,  but,  in  those  who  really  receive  it  intO'  their 
hearts.  We  are  willing  to  take  the  humblest  Christian,  (in  any 
country),  if  genuine  in  his  obedience  to  the  Gospel  as  the 
exponent  of  our  reli^on,  and  to  place  him  by  the  side  of  an 
equally  devout  and  genuine  representative  of  Rabbinical 
Judaism.  We  ask  where  lies  spirituality,  whose  is  the  religion 
of  truth,  and  to  which  must  success  belong  ? 

If  Judaism,  as  such,  has  a  mission,  it  must  be  its  aim  to 
entice  all  mankind  into  the  pale,  not  of  Unitarianism,  but  of 
Rabbinism.  For,  if  the  latter  be  the  truthful  exponent  of  the 
Old  Testament,  it  must  apply  to  all,  and  if  not,  it  wants  Divine 
authority.  In  the  Synagogue  what  was  merely  typical  has  not 
only  been  fully  developed,  but  enlarged^  and  become  petrified ; 
the  Old  Testament  dispensation — ^in  opposition  to  its  doctrines, 
which  are  eternal — has  lost  its  preparatory,  and  hence  its 
spiritual,  character,  and  degenerated  from  types  full  of  meaning 
into  ceremonies  full  of  extemalism.  But  can  any  one  who 
knows  Babbinical  Judaism,  and  has  studied  history,  or  thought 
on  the  subject,  expect  that  the  world  is  to  become  one  vast 
synagogue!  Going  no  further  than  this,  and  leaving  out  of 
view  the  special  expectations  of  Rabbinism,  were  it  possible  to 
conceive  a  greater  retrogression?  Happilv  on  this  point  we 
are  not  left  to  fight  alone.  Modern  educated  but  orthodox  Jews 
have  not  only  quietly  dropped  much,  and  are  preparing  to  drop 
wore,  but  by  far  the  most  lofty  of  modem  Jewish  writers  in 
Britain,  Miss  Aguilar,  had  bent  the  combined  energies  of  a 
life  of  love  and  hope  towards  disassociating  the  synagogue  from 
tradition,  and  leading  it  back  to  the  Old  Testament.  How  far 
she  succeeded  we  shall  by-and-bye  learn. 

One  point  only  still  claims  our  attention  —  the  singular 
nttempt  to  ascribe  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  dis- 
persion of  the  nation  to  other  causes  than  the  judgment  of  the 
(iod  of  Israel.  Certain  we  are,  whatever  the  Jewish  Chror 
nicie  may  say,  that  the  Rabbins,  the  Prayer-Book,  and  the 
BMe,  in  almost  innumerable  passages,  ascribe  these  calamities 
to  a  great  national  apostasy.  Wliat  else  mean  the  threatenings 
m  Deuteronomy?  Indeed  the  whole  course  of  their  history, 
the  express  statements  of  the  Word,  and  the  consciousness  of 
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the  people  themselves,  show  beyond  controversy  that  great 
national  sins  were  always  virited'by  the  God  of  Israel  with 
great  national  judgments,  and  that  the  certain  consequences  of 
national  apostasy  were  banishment  from  Palestine  and  conse- 
quent persecutions  at  the  hands  of  wicked  men.  The  Baby- 
lonish captivity  was  the  punishment  of  national  sins.  It  lasted 
only  seventy  years,  and  was  in  so  far  different  from  the  present 
dispersion  that  the  Jewish  commonwealth  was  not  wholly 
extinguished,  that  speedily  the  temple  rose  again,  and  its 
typical  services  and  sacrifices,  bearing  relation  to,  and  shared 
in,  by  all  the  people— by  the  extra-Palestinian  Jews  through 
representatives — ^were  soon  to  be  restored.  But  this  complete 
desolation  of  eighteen  centuries,  this  shutting  of  the  temple 
and  rendering  Mosaism  impossible — what  meaneth  it  ?  What 
fearful,  yet  unrepented  sin,  rests  on  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and 
\Vhy  has  God  rendered  it,  for  eighteen  centuries,  absolutely 
impossible  to  observe  the  ordinances  of  the  Pentateuch  ?  Has 
not  Judtusm  ceased  as  of  Divine  authority — are  not  the  calami- 
ties of  Israel  of  Divine  judgment — and  does  not  the  complete 
cessation  of  Mosaism,  now  replaced  by  Rabbinism,  indicate  that 
the  promised  turning  unto  God  in  the  lands  of  Israel's  disper- 
sion shall  no  longer  be  connected  with  sacrificial  types,  but  with 
*'  looking  to  Him  whom  we  had  pierced,  and  mourning  over 
Him?" 

On  one  point,  at  least,  both  parties  are  a^eed.  The  Syna- 
gogue and  the  Church  both  regard  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
preparatory  dispensation.  It  lays  down  eternal  principles,  it 
does  not  carry  them  into  details  ;  it  exhibits  the  unchanging 
basis,  it  does  not  rear  the  building  itself.  Both  the  Church  and 
the  Synagogue  have  each  attempted  to  expound  and  to  develope 
the  fundamental  principles  which  both  have  found  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  which  both  have  declared  capable  of,  and 
requiring,  development.  Christianity  is  the  Old  Testament 
development,  furnished  by  the  Church;  Babbinism  that  by 
the  Synagogue.  And  here  we  come  upon  the  fundamental 
mistake  which  underlies  all  Miss  Aguilar's  attempts,  and 
which  we  suspect  must  be  extensively  shared  by  others  like- 
minded  with  that  noble  woman.  Utterly  renouncing  and  con-> 
demning  traditionalism,  she  would  have  stopped  short  at  the 
Old  Testament  itself,  forgetful  of  its  preparatory  character — 
fonzetful,  also^  that  the  Church  and  the  Synagogue  ofifer  only 
different  solutions  of  one  and  the  same  question,  as  to  the  mode 
of  developing  and  carrying  out  the  fundamental  truths  laid 
down  in  the  Old  Testament.  That  this  problem  was  necessary, 
that  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  was  only  preparatory, 
though  meant  under  other  forms  to  become  univerail^  needs  no 
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proof.  To  Jew  and  Christian  the  existence  of  Babbinicnl 
ordinances,  or  of  the  New  Testament,  is  in  itself  sufficient 
evidence. 

But  before  proceeding  further  we  must  introduce  to  our 
readers  Miss  Aguilar,  both  as  an  individual  and  as  an  author. 

The  descendant  of  one  of  those  exiled  families  which  had 
found  in  England  a  resting  place  from  the  fearful  persecutions 
of  Spain,  Grace  Aguilar  was  born  at  Hackney  in  1816. 
From  her  infancy  she  was  delicate ;  but,  in  proportion  to  her 
feebleness  of  body  was  her  mental  energy.  From  her  seventh 
rear  she  kept  a  journal,  and  at  twelve  she  wrote  a  little  drama 
called  ^'Gustavus  Yasa."  Soon  her  faculties  expanded,  and 
sbe  appeared  in  public  as  an  authoress.  Her  education,  with 
the  exception  of  eighteen  months  at  school,  was  conducted 
entirely  by  her  parents,  and  especially  by  her  mother,  to  whose 
Affection,  worth,  and  character,  if  other  evidence  than  Grace 
Aguilar  herself  were  required,  ample  testimony  is  borne  in  the 
Tolumes  before  us.  Music,  poetry,  and  the  study  of  history, 
were  her  favourite  employments.  Highly  imaginative  and 
'Iteply  sensitive,  she  clung  with  enthusiasm  to  the  history  of 
ber  race,  which  she  surrounded  with  the  halo  of  her  associa- 
tions of  Sinai,  of  prophets,  kings,  and  martyrs.  From  early 
youth,  the  English  Bible  was  her  religious  text-book.  To 
it  she  clung,  and  from  it  she  drew  that  spiritualistic  inspi- 
ration which  constitutes  the  essence  of  her  religion  and  the 
peculiar  charm  of  her  .writings.  Unlike  the  coarse  vulgarism 
of  those  who  endeavour  to  decry  and  ridicule  whatever 
tbej  cannot  understand,  Grace  Aguilar  loved  all  that  was 
boly,  good,  and  noble.  Deeply  did  she  sympathize  with  all 
that  is  spiritual,  even  though  to  the  end  she  disowned  the 
doctrhial  parts  of  Christianity  ;  forgetting  that  if  spiritualism  is 
iK>t  to  be  merely  enthusiasm,  or  to  degenerate  into  sentiment- 
i^Iiim,  it  must  rest  on  an  underground  of  religious  truth.  Fre- 
quently does  she  refer  In  langua|:e  of  warm  praise  to  the  writings 
uid  preaching  of  Christians,  indeed,  her  own  religious  system 
V  as  not  that  of  Rabbinical  J  udaism,  but  an  attempt  so  to  modify 
Christianity  as  to  render  it  compatible  with  remaining  a  Jewess. 
And,  no  doubt,  she  was  honestly  convinced  of  the  possibility  of 
«i?encambering,  on  the  one  hand,  Judaism  from  its  burden  of 
traditionalism,  and  on  the  other,  of  separating  it  from  Chris- 
^ty,  and  thereby  restoring  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
cieot  Nurtured  and  trained  by  the  English  Bible,  she  sought 
u  combine  the  spirituality  of  the  Old  Testament  with  an  anta- 
^•mism  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  That  therein 
"he  failed,  and  must  have  failed,  needs  no  comment.  But  it  is 
^re  sad  to  find  how  little,  apparently,  her  co-religionists  have 
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sympathized  in  her  epiritual  views  and  feelings.  While  all  her 
worKs  of  fiction  have  passed  through  several  editions,  the 
*' Jewish  Faith,"  which,  m  point  of  style,  argument,  and  aeott- 
ment,  is  at  any  rate  equal,  if  not  superior  to  her  other  writ- 
ings, has  been  eleven  years  in  print  without  reaching  a  second 
issue.  So  thoroughly  did  she  understand  Christianity,  that 
occasionally  she  describes  in  her  novels  religious  experience  in 
a  manner  which  in  any  other  author  of  her  faith  would  hare 
startled  us.  We  give  some  extracts  from  The  *'  MotherV 
Becompense,"  a  tale  written  when  she  was  no  more  than  nine- 
teen years  old.  One  of  the  sweetest  characters  in  the  novel 
is  dying.  She  leans  on  her  lover,  Herbert  (a  Christian 
minister) : — 

" '  Blessed,  oh  how  blessed  are  those  who,  conducted  by  the  Lamb 
of  God,  can  share  that  glory,'  answered  Mary,  with  sudden  enerj^. 
'  Who  can  speak  the  unutterable  love  which,  while  the  beauteous 
earth  yet  retains  the  traces  of  an  awful  curse,  hath  washed  from 
man  his  sin,  and  takes  from  death  its  sting.* 

"*  *  And  is  it  this  thought,  this  faith,  which  supports  you  now,  mr 
Mary  P'  demanded  Herbert. 

'* '  It  28,  it  is,'  she  answered,  fervently.  '  My  sins  are  washed 
away ;  my  prayers  are  heard,  for  my  Saviour  pleads,  and  my  faoiue 
is  prepared  on  high  amid  the  redeemed  and  the  saved.  Oli, 
blessed  be  the  Gk>d  of  truth  that  hath  granted  me  this  faith.'  ** — 
Pp.  423,  4i24. 

Agiun  (p.  431),  Herbert  looks  forward  to  the  time  when 
<'my  Saviour  may  call  me  to  himself;**  (p.  438)  he  comforte 
dying  children  with  the  fact,  *^  that  they  were  going  to  Him 
who  had  said :  *  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  for  o^ 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven;"*  and  in  his  last  sermoQ 
(pp.  439,  440),  be  speaks  of  the  departed  as  **  encircling  thfi 
ttirone  of  their  Saviour  in  garments  white  as  snow,'*  and  call^ 
upon  his  hearers  to  *^  beseech  Him  to  give  us  that  faith  whicb 
alone  can  make  us  whole,  and  give  us  peace  that  we  may  aa^ 
with  the  venerable  Simeon,  '  I^rd,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  sen 
vant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  ejes  have  seen  Thy  salvation.*  ** 

We  know  tliat  some  may  characterize  these  sentences  ui 
penned  by  the  novelist,  and  describing  the  feelings  of  a  Chri^i 
tian,  but  nowise  indicating  the  sympathies  of  the  author.  Noj 
do  we  for  a  moment  assert  that  she  ever  was  a  Christian  in  hcj 
doctrinal  belief.  But  we  are  too  deeply  convinced  of  her  rcU 
gioos  truthfulness  and  spiritual  reality,  to  sot  down  these  thinirl 
to  the  score  of  6ction.  Frobably  she  had  believed  in  the  reality 
of  these  experiences,  and  would  only  have  disowned  their  dt-q 
trinal  basis.  From  her  own  writings  we  shall  by-and*hyi 
gather  that  she  did  not  expect  salvation  from  works,  but  (rou 
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^ce.  We  would  almost  yenture  another  euggestion  If  these 
lines  should  meet  the  eyes  of  the  friends  of  the  dead,  let  them 
believe  that  we  venerate  her  memory  as  much  as  they  can  do. 
But  it  seems  to  us  as  if  we  could  distinguish  two  periods  in  her 
religious  history.  In  the  earlier,  according  to  her  own  state- 
ment in  the  '' Jewish  Faith,"  she  was  much  drawn  towards 
Christianit|^,  read  many  of  our  books,  and  had  intimate  inter* 
course  with  devout  Christians,  and  that  at  a  time  when  her 
mother  was,  from  sickness,  unable  to  direct  her  inquiries.  It 
was  then,  we  venture  to  suggest,  that  her  faith  assumed  that 
spiritual  character,  which  is  so  peculiarly  un -Jewish,  and  so 
peculiarly  Christian.  She  next  set  herself  to  reconcile  that 
religion  with  Judaism.  Kesorting  to  the  Bible,  she  found 
in  the  Old  Testament  all  that  she  wished  —  the  substance 
of  every  Christian  doctrine.  Hastily  concluding  that  because 
modem  Jews  are  the  children  of  the  ancient,  modem  Judaism 
is  the  child  of  the  Old  Testament,  she  stopped  short,  and  it 
became  the  double  task  of  her  life  to  prove  that  the  Old 
Testament,  and  not  traditionalism,  was  the  religion  of  the  Syna- 
gogue, and  that  Christianity  was  needless,  as  all  the  Church 
claimed  as  peculiarly  hers,  was  found  in  the  Old  Covenant. 
C-onnected  with  the  positive  part  of  her  religion  was  what  we 
may  call  its  negative  or  apologetic  aspect,  m  which  she  in- 
creasingly endeavoured  to  satisfy  her  own  mind  and  that  of 
fythers,  that  when  Christianity  developed  and  explained  the 
Old  Testament,  it  went  beyond,  and,  therefore,  as  she  errone- 
ously inferred,  contravened  the  Old  Testament.  Her  mistake 
lay  in  not  perceiving  that  the  elements  and  the  spirit  of  her 
own  religion  were  essentially  non-Jewish — as  even  the  notes 
tppended  to  one  of  her  books  by  a  Jewish  editor  might  have 
fvmvinoed  her — and  that  the  New  Dispensation  must  have 
enlaived  and  further  unfolded  the  Old.  But  could  she  who 
^  tbonfiht,  felt,  and  wrote,  think  lightly  of  Jesus  —  of 
His  won  and  words?  We  will  not  venture  to  intrude 
tiirther*  We  have,  indeed,  asked  ourselves  —  Had  she  no 
?<.-cret  misgiving? — did  not  this  spiritual  Christianity,  whose 
spirit  she  breathed,  even  while  she  contradicted  its  doctrines, 
appear  to  her  an  unsolved  mystery,  over  which  a  dark  veil 
::uDg?  At  any  rate,  we  know  she  did  share  in  the  implicit 
rtfiiiuDoe  on  redemption  through  Divine  love  and  grace— not  by 
vorks,  and  this  is  the  essential  and  fundamental  doctrine  of 
'  hristianity.  This  hope  expressed  itself  in  all  her  writings, 
And  never  more  firmly  than  on  her  death-bed  ?  Her  likeness 
>*»  prefixed  to  the  volume  from  which  we  have  above  made 
nxrwtiM,  Those  large,  deep,  lustrous  eyes  are  now  closed 
•u  death;   that   melancholy   suiile   has  for   eyer  disappeared 
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from  her  expressive  features;  that  graceful,  loving  Hebrew- 
face  and  form  is  laid  low  in  the  grave.  She  is  removed 
beyond  the  region  of  doubt  and  controversy, — she  has  seen  and 
known  the  truth, — her  difficulties  are  all  cleared,  and  her 
spiritual  faith  has,  we  doubt  not,  received  at  the  hand  of  a 
gracious  Father  its  full  completion.  After  having  watched  by 
the  death-bed  of  a  father,  shared  ,the  sorrows  and  anxieties  of 
her  mother  and  brothers,  she  departed  this  life  at  Frankfort, 
during  a  temporary  residence  there,  in  her  thirty-first  year. 
When  she  could  no  longer  articulate,  she  continued  to  spell 
with  her  fingers  the  words:  **  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
trust  in  Him ;"  and  in  this  faith  she  fell  asleep.  Pilgrim  on  life's 
rough,  tangled  path,  who  strngglest  with  doubt,  darkness,  and 
sin,  stop  short  and  cull  a  flower  from  the  grave  of  one  of  the 
purest  and  sweetest  sister-spirits.  In  the  hope  of  a  blessed 
i-esurrection, — Reqtdefeat  in  pace! 

Had  Miss  Aguilar  been  still  spared  to  us,  we  should  have 
felt  it  the  duty  of  the  critic  to  enter  in  detail  on  a  review  of 
her  writings.  But  this  the  well-merited  popularity  of  her 
works  renders  at  present  needless.  All  her  works  of  fiction 
have  a  high  moral  aim,  and  breathe  a  pure  and  elevated 
spirituality.  To  woman  was  her  peculiar  mission ;  and  home, 
its  duties,  wants,  and  joys,  are  her  cliosen  theme.  The  interest 
attaching  to  her  tales  is  sustained  throughout,  and  any  defects, 
or  rather  exuberances,  in  her  style,  diminish  with  every  page 
we  advance.  But  especially  is  it  the  lofty  aim  of  these  writings 
— the  training  of  the  heart — which  commends  them  in  these 
days  of  sordid  worldliness  and  selfishness,  as  one  of  the  great 
means  for  educating  woman.  We  are  not  of  the  number  of 
those  who  absolutely  condemn  all  works  of  fiction.  The  danger 
lies  in  their  choice^  which  in  most  cases  is  in  proportion  to  their 
unreality  and  intoxicating  power,  and  in  their  excess  which 
unduly  stimulates  the  fancy,  and  unfits  for  life.  But  when  we 
look  at  the  fiaunted  products  of  some  of  our  boarding^«ohools, 
with  hollowness  and  unwomanliness  in  their  very  appearance, 
we  could  wish  that  they  turned  aside  to  read  some  of  Miss 
Aguilar*8  tales  of  life  and  of  home,  and  that  they  learned  to 
understand  and  to  sympathize  with  her  spirit. 

A  somewhat  more  detailed  examination  will  be  necessary 
to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  Grace  Aguilar's 
religious  writings.  The  first  in  order  of  time  is  the 
**  Spirit  of  Judaism,"  which  appeared  in  1842,  as  part  of  the 
*' Jewish  Miscellany,"  under  the  auspices  of  an  American 
society,  and  edited,  with  notes,  by  a  Mr.  Isaac  Leeaer, 
apparently  a  Jewish  preacher  in  Philadelphia.  Nothing  seems 
to  us   more  incongruous   than  the  spirit  of  the  author  and 
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that  of  the  editor.     Miss   Aguilar  emphatically  rejects  tra- 
ditionalism.     She   would  derive  her  religion  from  the  Bible 
only.    When,  as  in  later  works,  she  appeals  to  rabbins,  it  is 
not  to  derive  doctrines,  but  to  show  that  their  sayings  con- 
finned  those  of  the  Bible,  and  breathed  the  same  spirit.     She 
holds  that  mere  formalism,  which  is  the  consequence  of  tradi- 
tionalism, inikllibly  leads  the  thinking  and  the  serious  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  Church,  where  true  spirituality  is  found.     In 
neither  of  these  two  opinions  does  Mr.  Isaac  Leeser  agree  with 
Miss  Aguilar.  According  to  him,  ''it  is  too  evident  for  denial  by 
the  most  prejudiced,"  that  traditionalism  constitutes  the  oral 
law,  and  is  binding,  unless  it  flatly  contradicts  Scripture  or 
legitimate  deductions  from  it.     He  allows  that  some  rabbinical 
things  are  of  no  value;  he  would  have  us  reject  these,  but 
retain  the   main  body  of  traditionalism.      We  will   not  stop 
to  diflcuBS  by  what  warrant  he  rejects  some  parts,  and  retains 
the  rest ;  for  if  one  part  is  Divine,  the  rest  which  comes  to  us 
with  the  same  authority^  and  with  exactly  the  same  demands 
on  our  fiuth  and  obedience,  must  be  equally  so.     Only  we 
would  like  to  know  the  exact  canon  according  to  which  he 
or  others   separate  and  sift  this   mass.     Manifestly,   if  Mr. 
Leeser  is  right,  the  whole  of  Miss  Aguilar's  position  and  argu- 
ment are  surrendered.     Between  the  text  and  the  notes  an 
irreconcileable  difference   obtains.      Nor  does  he  share    our 
author's  fear  that  formalism  may   drive  the  thinking  to  the 
Church :     **  The    Jew    embraces   Christianity,   if   at  all,   by 
his  desire  for  some  tangible  advantage  which  his  change   is 
supposed  to  bring,  or  irom  a  mere  ignorance  of  the  principles 
of  his  own  belief."     It  is,  then,  to  ignorance,  or  else  to  gross, 
selfish  firaudulence,  that  Mr.  Leeser  would  attribute  the  origin 
of  that  band  which  commenced  with  the  conversion  of  a  Jonn« 
and  of  a  Paul,  and  includes  the  whole  series  of  distinguished 
converts  down  to  the  late  sainted  Neander  I   They  are  all  either 
ro^ea  or  fools.    When,  in  the  warmth  of  our  first  confession 
--for  we  are  not  ashamed  to  rank  ourselves  with  the  despised — 
we  read  these  sentences,  we  were  not  indeed  astonished  at  this 
reproach  of  the  Cross,  but  we  could  not  help  feeling  mingled 
't^Jignation  and  pain.  Since  then  we  have  heard  it  often  repeated, 
^od  we   fear,  at  least  implied,  even  in  the  columns  of  the 
JfwM  Chronicle^  to  the  learning  and  talent  of  whose  editor 
^e  have  here  and  elsewhere  borne  our  testimony.     Time  and 
'.-tperienee  has  removed  the  indignation  which  such  expressions 
oaed  to  call  forth,  while  they  have  only  deepened  the  pang. 
U  Christianity  then  really  so  foolish  and  untenable,  that  no 
•lew^  except  he  be  an  idiot  or  a  cheat,  can  embrace  it  ?    Or 
.'  this  only   said  to  sow  distrust  and  disunion  in  the  hearts 
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of  Gentile-Christians?  Jewish  converts -~ we  mean  those 
who  deserve  that  name  —  are  neither  inordinately  sealous. 
nor  do  thej  pour  contempt  on  the  faith  of  their  anoeston. 
It  has  been  the  sharpest  pang'  in  their  religious  history 
to  separate  themselves  from  the  religion  of  those  whom  they 
love,  and  will  continue  to  love.  But  as  Miss  Aguilar  say*: 
''We  must  not  remain  Hebrews  only  because  our  fathers 
were."  In  hearty  converts  are  still  Jews.  They  reckon  them- 
selves part  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  are  willing  to  share  any 
shame  or  persecution  which  may  befall  the  nation  as  such. 
But  from  religious  conviction — some  after  a  long  and  hard 
struggle — they  have  professed  the  faith  to  which,  aooordinff  tt) 
their  oeliefy  the  Old  Testament  had  pointed,  and  from  which 
the  Synagogue  has  deviated  into  formalism.  Is  it  to  be  over 
zealous  or  to  pour  contempt  on  the  creed  of  their  fathers  to 
state  all  this,  or  though  suspected  and  coldly  looked  at 
by  many  in  the  Church,  ana  scorned  or  condemned  liy 
more  in  the  Synagogue,  to  devote  their  lives  to  this  task? 
Is  it  not  possible  to  unite  warm,  national,  and  family 
attachments  m  connexion  with  the  Synagogue  to  conscieotious 
Christian  -convictions?  We  venture  empnatically  to  assert, 
it  is  passible  and  octuaL  That  there  have  been  many  ignorant 
and  many  deceivers  among  professing  converts,  even  as  there 
are  among  professing  Jews,  we  do  not  deny.  But  the  charge 
as  applying  to  Jewish  converts  generally,  we  indignantly  repel, 
knowing  umt  among  them  are  some  of  the  best,  the  noblest, 
the  pmrest,  the  most  unselfish  and  devoted  of  the  earth. 

Let  the  reader  forgive  what,  perhaps,  may  appear  in  part 
a  digression.  We  bisten  to  acquaint  him  with  the  great 
outlines  of  her  aimiment,  and  occasionallv  stop  to  consider 
and  to  explain.  We  have  already  hinted  that  the  *<  Spirit 
of  Judaism*'  is  based  on  Deut  vL  4 — 9.  The  first  chapter 
dwells  on  the  avowal  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  duties 
which  this  profession  implies.  Miss  Aguilar  rightly  obeervt^s 
that,  ''the  mere  avowal  of  a  belief  m  unity*'  cannot  ''bo 
acceptable  to  our  God.**  Such  profession  implies  a  remem- 
brance of  God's  mercies  to  Israel,  and  also  of  His  judgmenu 
caused  by  their  sins,  of  which  the  greatest  called  forUi  that 
direct  judgment,  viz.,  their  present  desolation  and  dispersion. 
We  invite  special  attention  to  the  passage  referring  to  the 
hst  and  crowning  sins : —  • 

"Even  when  to  giro  time  for  amendment  and  repentance  our 
Father  protected  us  in  the  land  of  our  first  captivity,  and  per* 
mitted  us  not  only  to  return  at  the  end  of  threescore  and  ten  year», 
but  held  forth  the  promise  of  a  Saviour,  through  whom  He  would 
redeem  the  world,  ir  we  gave  up  our  sinful  ways,  and  sought  the  law 
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of  Moses  to  bid  it  T66ume  its  pristine  holiness  amongst  us ;  even 
these  offers  we  rejected ;  and  as  we  persevered  in  iniquity,  or  ratlier, 
sunk  de^>er  and  deeper  into  sin,  the  Messiah  came  not ;  we  were  in 
no  state  to  receive  him ;  and  the  measure  of  God's  wrath  so  long 
withheld.  His  justice  peremptorily  commanded  should  be  hurled 
unflinchingly  upon  us.  Why  were  we  exposed  to  such  awful  horrors 
at  the  siege  ana  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ?  Why  have  we  been  per- 
secuted, and  expelled  from  almost  every  land  where  our  weary  feet 
found  rest  ?  .  .  .  Because  we  have  sinned  ;  according  to  the  mercy 
that  we  scorned,  so  great  hath  been,  will  be,  our  chastisement." — 
P.  22. 

These  sentences  are  deeply  interesting.  They  express  belief 
in  a  coming  Messiah  whose  work  it  should  be  to  redeem  the 
vorld — a  creed  this  essentially  Christian,  and  very  difTereut 
from  that  of  the  Synagogue  generally,  which  either  transforms 
the  Messiah  into  the  wretch^  abstraction  of  national  liberty, 
or  else  looks  for  a  temporal  deliverer  to  restore  the  national 
?Iory  of  IsiaeK  But  Miss  Aguilar  also  adopts  the  Jewish 
notion  that  this  Redeemer  was  kept  back  by  Israel's  sin — a 
notion  as  contrary  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  Redeemer  of 
the  world  may  be  expected  to  come  as  it  is  unscriptural.  And 
vhatf  we  again  ask,  was  that  one  great  sin  which  caused  the 
ilestroction  of  Jerusalem,  led  to  all  the  present  misery,  and 
»till  retards  the  coming  of  Messiah  ?  Surely  it  must  bear  pro- 
portion to  the  greatness  of  the  judgment,  and  must  consist  in 
*ome  definite  act,  apparent  to  men  generally.  But  if  the 
'"Synagogue  is  correct  in  its  religious  profession,  the  Jews 
ve  at  this  moment  zealous  observers  of  the  Old  Testament, 
aod  not  liable  to  any  judgment,  great  or  small.  In  view  of 
theee  sins,  individual  repentance  is  the  duty  of  Israel,  although 
m  itself  insufficient  to  procure  deliverance. 

''No  efforts  of  our  own,  however  great  and  magnanimous  they  be» 
csa  work  out  our  redemption.  His  mercy,  omnific  even  as  His 
<^^»ting  word,  is  all-sufficient ;  but  the  trust  in  that  mercy  is  not  of 
'tieif  enough  to  obtain  salvation.  Our  Father  rejects  those  who  do 
nod,  tmstmg  in  their  own  righteousness  to  save  them,  looking  to 

iexr  own  works  to  purchase  redemption;  but  He  equally  rejects 
'^Miie,  who  supinely  sit,  contented  to  trust  in  His  word,  and  tnink 
rjtbing  depends  upon  themselves.    As  works  without  faith  are 

<i4ceeptabl6,  so  equally  is  &ith  without  works." 

And  Ismel  is  encouraged  by  promises  of  ultimate  recovery. 
U  is  Israers  to  prove— • 

"  That  we  deem  the  promise  of  a  Messiah,  and  redemption  so  clear 

^'A  certain,  that  we  would  do  all  in  our  power,  by  the  circumcision 

•  our  hearts  and  removal  of  our  evil  propensities,  to  draw  it  nearer. 
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....  We  are  not  rejected^  though  for  a  whOe  Buffering  Ood's  dis- 
pleasure. His  Holy  Spirit,  the  sight  of  His  countenance,  are  indeed 
for  a  time  withdrawn,  but  not  for  ever.  Ereir  page  almost  of  the 
Sacred  Smptures  teems  with  the  oonvietion,  that  it  depends  on  us, 
in  a  measure,  to  hasten  or  retard  the  coming  of  the  Sim  of  Darid." 

Statements  like  these  present  a  singularly  contradictory  mea* 
sure  of  truth  and  error.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  ardent 
expectations  of  a  Redeemer,  and  acknowledgment  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  withdrawn ;  on  the  other,  it  is  expected  that  in 
this  state  men  can  repent,  from  a  va^e  sin  which  they  do 
not  know,  and  thereby  hasten  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer. 
What  are  the  sins  to  be  confessed,  repented,  and  forsaken? 
Israel  believes  in  the  Unity  of  Gx>d,  and  has  done  so  ever 
since  the  return  from  Babylon.  Is  it  necessary  to  be  yet 
more  punctilious  in  outward  observances?  Or  are  these 
observances  to  be  relinquished?  Or  does  Israel's  great  sin 
consist  only  in  ordinary  short-comings?  If  so,  Messiah  will 
never  come  to  IsraeL 

Miss  Aguilar  next  inculcates  charity,  especially  towards 
Christians.  Tpo  often  ''does  the  presumptuous  and  haughty 
Hebrew,  imitating  the  Pharisee,  dare  to  say,  their  prayers  arc 
less  acceptable  than  his."  True,  ''  a  veil  is  thrown  over  tbeir 
belief."  But  "it  is  of  God  that  they  are  not  yet  permit- 
ted to  walk'  in  the  path  of  light  vouchsafed  to  us."  And  has 
not  traditionalism  well  nigh  extinguished  even  the  spirituality 
of  Old  Testament  Judaism  ?  ''  Abuses,  iniquities,  idle  fables, 
spiritless  and  uninspired  customs,  have  been  permitted  not  alone 
to  enter,  but  to  continue  and  increase."  ''Why  should  we 
condemn  the  custom  of  seeking  converts?  If  but  to  too  many 
the  Jewish  religion  is  allowed  to  brin^  no  comfort,  no  devotion, 
no  spirit, — and  it  is  from  these  misguided  ones  the  whole  reli- 

fpon  is  regarded, — ^why  should  we  be  angry  with  the  wish  to 
ead  us  where  these  blessings  are  supposed  to  be  found?" 

Chapter  II.  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  what 
it  is  to  love  Grod  with  all  the  heart  Amid  much  that  is  true, 
eloquent,  and  beautiful,  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  tlic 
Jews,  "  even  more  than  the  Nazarene,  have  cause  to  feel,  *  We 
love  Him  because  He  first  loved  us;'"  and  by  rendering  Him 
the  homage  of  love  to  prove  that  there  is  no  "  truth  in  what 
they  [Christians]  allege,  that  they  have  more  cause  to  love  Him 
than  we  [Jews]  have.^  The  conclusion  of  this  chapter, 
showing  how  we  may  learn  to  love  God  by  thinking  how 
much  He  has  loved  us,  and  recognising  His  character,  is 
extremely  touching  and  beautiful. 

Chapter  III.  details  the  ideas  involved  in  the  command 
to  love  God  with  all  our  souL    Here  Miss  Aguilar  indicates 
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grave  defects  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Jews.  Either 
the  Bible  is  neglected  for  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins, 
or  no  more  than  the  Sabbath  portions  are  read,  or  at  least 
the  habitual  use  of  the  English  Bible,  which  is  alone 
intelligible  to  mo6t»  is  withheld  from  the  youth  of  both  sexes. 
Our  author  dreads  such  neglect  as  the  occasion  of  many  leaving 
the  Synagogue.  This,  no  doubty  is  in  great  part  true.  The  mere 
withholding  the  Bible  in  the  mother  tongue,  or  putting  it  in 
the  background,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  modern  Judaism  is 
other  than  the  religion  of  Moses  and  of  David.  '*  To  study 
the  Bible  aright,"  Miss  Aguiiar  observes,  ''demands  faith  and 
prayer."  On  both  these  points,  and  on  the  mistake  in  modern 
education  of  attempting  to  give  a  mere  superficial  gloss  without 
a  religious  training  of  the  heart,  we  are  quite  at  one  with 
^lids  Aguiiar.  Indeed  many  sentences  in  this  chapter  read 
entirely  like  those  of  a  Christian  writen 

In  some  respects  Chapter  lY.,  which  explains  how  we  are  to 
love  Grod  witn  all  our  mighty  is  the  most  interesting  in  the 
book.  The  duty  implies  active  service  of  God,  coupled  with 
universiJ  love,  and  a  desire  to  make  manifest  to  others  the 
blessedness  of  His  law.  In  Miss  Aguilar's  view,  the  latter  does 
not  imply  attempts  at  converting  others,  as  however  mistaken 
their  creed  may  oe,  the  piety  of  every  religion  is  acceptable  to 
God — a  view  this  so  manifestly  erroneous,  as,  we  are  sure,  to 
strike  every  reader.  All  we  require  "is  to  make  manifest 
the  superior  blessings  of  religion  [generally]  over  mere  worldly 
pleasures."  But  too  often  the  Hebrew  either  forgets  the 
^irit  of  his  religion  "  in  the  heartless  repetition  of  antiatutted 
{jnD9,'*  or  else  leaves  these  forms  to  embrace  another  religion. 
And  yet  special  duty  devolves  on  him.  He  ought  to  prove 
by  his  Bpirituality  the  truth  of  his  creed,  rather  than  found 
it '<oQ  the  falsity  and  degradation  of  the  Christian,"  Active 
benevolence,  also,  which  manifests  itself  in  kindness  to  body 
and  soul,  is  our  duty.  The  education  of  the  Jewish  poor  is 
to  be  the  object  of  chief  attention,  with  the  view  of  delivering 
them  **  from  the  trammels  of  tradition  which  must  increase  in 
incomprehensible  obscuritj*  with  each  new  generation,"  and 
'j(  inaucing  them  ''to  nse  superior  to  the  superstitions  of 
tradition  and  prejudice,  which  have  shackled  them  so  long." 

Chapter  Y.  details  the  duties  incumbent  on  Israelites; 
^imiog,  however,  at  the  outset,  against  all  self-righteousness 
or  hope  of  gaining  heaven  by  our  own  merits.  Passing  over 
some  historical  inaccuracies  of  Miss  Aguiiar,  as  to  the  time  and 
the  manner  in  whidi  the  prayers  of  the  Synagogue  originated, 
ve  haaten  to  Chapter  VL,  which  furnishes  '*  hints  on  the  reli- 
gions instruction  of  the  Hebrew  youth."    Miss  Aguiiar  draws  a 
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melancholy  bat  too  true  picture  of  the  religionB  training  of 
Jewish  children.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  two  extremes 
of  infidelity  and  pure  Rabbinism,  the  Jewish  child  is  initiated 
in  certain  forms ;  he  goes  to  the  synagogue  and  joins  in  prayers 
offered  in  a  dead  language,  while  no  provision  is  made  for  the 
training  of  his  heart  and  soul.  Hence  Judaism  is  too  often 
regard^  as  an  heirloom,  which  he  were  .too  ^lad  had  not 
devolved  on  him.  He  clings  to  it  as  an  historical  idea,  and 
because  he  has  no  better  convictions.  In  few  cases  only  does 
the  historical  attachment  to  the  Synagogue  give  place  to  enthu- 
siasm ;  in  still  fewer  to  real  conviction.-  Miss  Aguilar  lays 
special  stress  on  .the  duty  devolving  on  Hebrew  mothers  to 
remedy  this  defect,  to  teach  their  children  to  pray,  and  to 
understand  God's  dealings  with  Israel,  especially  as  to  their 

{>resent  rejection,  which  might  readilv — and  is  it  not  true? — 
ead  them  to  the  belief  that  it  was  due  to  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ.  Lastly,  our  author  draws  in  glowing  colours  the  bles- 
sings and  the  comforts  of  real  religion,  and  especially  of  spiritual 
Judaism. 

We  close  our  rapid  review  of  this  book  by  briefly 
noticing  Chapters  YII.  and  YIIL  The  former  bears  on 
the  spirit  of  religion  as  pervading  our  conduct.  The  first  wish 
to  which  Miss  Aguilar  gives  utterance  is,  that  instead  of 
attending  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  Jews  would  indulge  more 
in  religious  conversation.  One  of  the  most  precious  aids  to 
this  is  friendship,  when  based  on  religious  principles.  Such 
may  be  formed  between  devout  Jews  and  Christians;  indeed 
Miss  Aguilar  deems  it  possible  that  a  deeper  response  may  be 
found  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  The  study  of  history,  of 
works  of  fiction  properly  selected,  of  art  and  of  nature,  should 
be  pervaded  by  the  same  devout  spirit,  and  will  entul  a  blessing 
Bucn  as  adherence  to  form,  however  strict,  could  never  have 
secured. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  attempt  at 

S>inting  out  the  connexion  between  the  spirit  and  the  forms  of 
udaism.  The  latter  are  supposed  to  be  binding  on  the  Jews  as 
the  descendants  of  him  with  whom  God  enterra  into  covenant, 
and  intended  to  mark  a  line  of  separation  between  Israel 
and  the  Gentiles.  Observance  of  these  forms  is,  therefore, 
necessary  for  those  who  would  share  in  the  promises  applying 
to  the  Jews.  According  to  this  reasoning,  the  law  of  Moses 
is  chiefly  designed  for  national  purposes;  proving,  as  we 
have  said  above,  that  Mosaism,  as  a  form  of  revealed  religion, 
could  not  be  ultimate  or  designed  for  mankind  generally,  but 
must  in  due  time  give  place  to  a  more  universal  fomL 

Miss  Agttilar's  *'  Jewish  Faith"  is  a  much  larger  work  than 
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the  '*  Spirit  of  Jadaism,"  but*  traverses  very  nearly  .the  same 
gioand.  It  oonsists  of  a  series  of  letters  addressed  to  an 
inquiring  Jewess,  and  is  intended  to  convey  religious  instruc- 
tion in  a  popular  form.  The  truth  and  authority  of  the  Bible 
form  the  main  subject  of  discussion.  Decided  opposition  to 
traditionalism  appears  in  this  work  also^  although  not  with 
the  same  decision  as  formerly,  and  formalism  rather  than 
traditionalism  is  held  up  to  reprobation.  Doctrinal  state- 
ments are,  in  general,  lightly  set  by,  and  peculiar  emphasis 
is  laid  on  spirituality.  Miss  Aguilar  cannot  deny  that 
nnscriptund  forms  and  customs,  unwarranted  by  the  W  ord  of 
God,  have  crept  into  the  Synagogue ;  but  she  thinks  they  owed 
their  origin  to  times  of  persecution*  We  must  correct  this 
statement,  and  assure  our  readers  that  Jewish  traditionalism 
dates  from  a  'period  antecedent  to  these  troubles.  Nor 
can  we  agree  with  her,  that  such  innovations  do  not 
tarnish  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  Word  of  God.  Tradi- 
tionalism breathes  a  spirit  totally  different  in  its  essence,  and 
not  only  in  its  forms,  from  that  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is 
altogether  beside  the  point  for  Miss  Aguilar  to  appeal  to  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  especially  to  point  to  the  teaching  of  the 
prophets  as  inculcating  spiritual  religion.  We  are  ready  and 
willing  to  take  these  inspired  oracles  as  our  guides,  but  we 
miuntain  that  they  are  only  followed  by  Chnstianity,  while 
traditionalism  is  a  religion  historically  connected  with,  but  not 
derived  from,  the  Old  Testament.  Another  sad  misunderstand- 
ing, to  which  we  fear  the  teaching  of  some  Christians  may 
have  given  point,  is  this,  that  Christianity  represents  the 
Pentateuch  as  holding  forth  a  law  only  to  be  abrogated,  a  God 
who  is  only  a  stern  Judge,  and  commandments  ^'of  fire  and 
blood."  But  what  is  the  truth?  The  Gospel  teaches  what 
our  own  experience  attests — ^that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man 
to  keep  the  whole  law,  and  that,  therefore,  all  men  are  sinners;/ 
that  Grod  is  just  indeed,  and  will  by  no  means  clear  the  gniltv, 
but  that  His  love  is  unspeakable,  and  has  manifested  itself  m 
the  gift  of  a  Divine  Saviour ;  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  indeed 
pare  and  spiritual  in  its  import>  but  preparatory ;  that  it  was 
not  abolished  or  altered,  but  fulfilled — its  ceremonial  part  by 
the  work  of  Christ,  and  its  moral  ordinances  by  the  Spirit  who 
dwells  in  the  hearts  of  believers.  We  cannot  stop  to  discuss 
some  peculiar  views  of  Miss  Aguilar,  but  we  must,  at^  least 
genially,  note  wherein  we  agree  with  her,  and  wherein  we 
differ.  We  agree  with  her  in  deriving  religion  from  the  Bible 
only,  in  pointing  especiaUy  to  the  Psiums  and  to  the  Prophets, 
in  recommending  faith  and  prayer,  and  in  aiming  after  pure 
spiritualism  of  heart,  thought,  and  life.    But  we  disagree  with 
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her  on  almost  every  doctrinal  statement  The  first  point  to 
which  we  call  attention,  is  her  view  of  the  sinfiilness  of  human 
nature,  the  possibility  of  choosing  good,  and  thus  gaining  life. 
Miss  Aguilar  allows  that  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  man  is  inclined 
to  evil,  and  she  speaks  of  innate  or  natural  sin.  But  by  this 
she  only  means  a  natural  preponderance  of  the  earthly  over  the 
spiritual  part  of  our  nature,  and  the  difficulty  or  impossibility 
of  attaining  perfection.  Most  strangely  and  inconsistently,  she 
denies  that  Adam's  sin  either  condemned  him  or  his  descend- 
ants. Miss  Aguilar  further  misunderstands  Christianity  when 
she  says  that  we  believe,  on  the  one  hand,  ''that  unless 
baptized,  and  so  through  his  sponsors  receiving  Jesus,  man  is 
lost  eternally ; "  and  on  the  other,  that  the  most  impious  may 
be  saved  "if  he  only  declare  his  belief  in  Jesus."  The 
former,  happily,  is  the  opinion  of  only  few,  and  has  no 
foundation  in  the  Gospel.  The  latter,  if  implying  that  a 
wicked  man  need  only  make  a  profession  of  faith,  m  order 
to  be  saved,  is  so  manifestly  opposed  to  many  passages  in 
the  New  Testament,  that  we  can  only  wonder  at  the 
statement.  Again,  it  implies  a  strange  inconsistency  with 
her  own  former  statements,  and  with  those  of  the  Bible, 
when  Miss  Aguilar  limits  the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin 
only  to  this  life,  and  nuuntains  they  do  not  apply  to  the  soul, 
nor  to  the  state  after  death.  In  her  view  sin  does  not  mingle 
with  our  every  thought,  feeling,  and  action ;  and,  though  we 
should  have  expected  different  from  her  premises,  she  believes 
that  man  is  capable  of  fulfilling  the  law  and  thereby  attracting 
to  himself  the  favour  of  God.  It  needs  no  argument  to  prove 
the  inconsistency  of  her  reasoning  and  the  contrarietv  of  those 
positions  with  her  own  felt  sense  of  the  need  of  Divine  mercy 
in  salvation.  Truth  to  say,  her  principles,  consistently  carrira 
out,  would  inevitably  have  led  to  Christianity.  Only  to  one 
other  point  shall  we  advert,  partly  because  of  its  difficulty 
and  partly  because  of  its  importance — we  mean  the  institution 
of  sacrifices.  So  fiu:  ^  we  know  there  are  only  three  theories 
on  the  subject.  All  parties  are  a^ed  that  they  are  not 
what  we  would  call  real  acts  of  worship.  It  is  evident  that, 
in  themselves,  they  are  nothing — God  could  not  be  reconciled 
or  pleased  by  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  a  poor  helpless  beast. 
Nor  are  they,  like  praver,  praise,  or  deeds  of  self-devotion, 
genuine  worship  of  Him  who  is  a  spirit  and  must  be 
worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Maimonides  and  many 
others,  Jews  ana  Christians,  regard  sacrifices  as  having  been 
merely  an  accommodation  to  Jewish  weakness,  intended  to 
render  innoxious  the  heathen  practices  and  thus  to  restore 
them  purified   to  Israel.     This   view    Miss  Aguilar   shares. 
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But  in  that  case  sacrifice  could  neither  form  the  central  part 
of  the  Mosaic  institutions — as  every  impartial  reader  of  the 
Peatateuch  must  allow  it  does— -nor  could  it  well  be  reconciled 
with  the  idea  of  the  Mosiuc  religion,  which  in  every  respect 
separates  Israel  from  heathenism,  even  in  the  smallest  matters ; 
nor  would  such  an  accommodation  agree  with  the  character 
of  Jehovah;  nor,  lastly,  will  it  comport  with  the  notion  of 
Miss  Aguilar  and  of  other  Jews,  as  to  the  future  restoration 
of  sacrifices  to  Israel.  The  second  view  of  sacrifices  is  that 
advocated  (so  far  as  we  can  gather)  by  the  Jewish  Chronicle^ 
according  to  which  they  nowise  differ  from  other  ceremonial 
ordinances,  being  merely  intended  to  distinguish  and  to  keep 
Israel  separate  from  the  Gentiles  until  all  nations  shall  be  con- 
verted. But,  irrespective  of  the  circumstances  that  in  that  case 
they  would  fail  to  secure  their  purpose  when  most  needful  (i.e., 
during  the  dispersion  of  the  people;,  and  that  on  the  conversion 
of  the  Gentiles,  sacrifices  would  then  certainly  entirely  cease, 
neither  were  these  rites,  shared  in  by  all  nations  of  antiquity, 
a  distingubhing  mark  of  Israel,  nor  can  the  attentive  reader 
of  the  Fentateuch  fail  to  perceive  that  sacrifices  occupy  a 
totally  different  place  and  are  meant  to  serve  totally  different 
ends  from  the  otner  ceremonial  injunctions.  The  only  other 
view,  therefore,  remaining  is  that,  according  to  which  they 
are  typical  institutions,  designed  for  the  period  of  spiritual 
childhood  and  adapted  for  a  preparatory  dispensation, — but 
pointing  to  some  great  histoncal  reality,  which,  like  them, 
is  to  be  the  centre  of  all  religious  societies.  That  reality  is 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Saviour.  After  its  completion,  sacrifices 
ceased;  not  suddenly,  even  on  the  part  of  Jewish  Christians, 
bat  ffraduall^  and  certainly.  The  death  of  Jesus  formed  a 
transition  period.  Sacrifices  were  fulfilled  and  the  purpose 
of  ceremonial  ordinances  generally  was  attained.  They  gave 
place,  of  course,  not  abruptly,  for  there  is  nothing  abrupt  in 
the  organization  of  nature,  of  providence,  or  of  grace.  It 
were  easy  to  follow  out  these  views  and  from  them  to  explain 
both  the  practice  of  sacrifice  among  the  heathen  and  the 
meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  economy  general Iv.  In  this 
light  we  perceive  why  the  Pentateuch  lays  such  stress  on 
those  rites,  nor  can  we  hesitate  to  declare  them  the  central 
point  of  the  Mosaic  institutions.  Leave  them  out,  and  you 
umit  the  greater  part  of  the  ordinances  of  the  sanctuary. 
Besides^  what  is  indirectly  referred  to  in  all  ceremonial 
ordinances  is,  as  it  were,  summed  up  and  clearly  presented 
ia  sacrifices.  If  they  entirely  ceased  during  the  Babylonish 
captivitv,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  was  in  ju(&mdnt, 
that  this   bondage  lasted   only    for  seventy  years,  and   that 
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during  its  course  they  had  inspired  prophets  to  keep  alive 
the  consciousness  of  those  realities,  and,  hj  pointing  them  out, 
to  fulfil,  at  least  in  part,  their  purpose.  After  the  return  to 
Palestine,  these  institutions,  in  which,  both  as  being  national 
and  by  representatives,  all  Jews  shared,  were  immediately 
resumed.  During  this  their  last  dispersion  Israel  needs 
them  no  longer  m  order  to  return  to  God:  the  reality 
has  come,  and  the  types,  which  have  been  fulfilled  have 
now  been  effaced  and  removed  by  Him  who  had  first  given 
them. 

We  have  said  enough  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  both 
with  modern  Judaism  and  with  one  of  the  brightest  and 
sweetest  spirits  that  ever  graced  the  Synagogue.  Many  of 
them  will,  we  believe,  feel  thankful  if  we  have  been  the  means 
,  of  introducing  them  to  Miss  Aguilar's  writings.  Others  will 
sympathize  with  us  in  the  deep  interest  we  take  in  the 
Synagogue  generally,  in  its  teaching,  and  in  its  prospects. 
Even  were  it  not  for  the  questions  which  are  continually 
pressed  on  public  attention,  were  it  not  that  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  Jewish  fellow  -  citizens  whom  we  delight  to 
own  and  honour,  every  genuine  Christian  must  feel  himself 
linked  by  indissoluble  bonds  to  that  nation — to  its  past,  to 
it«  present,  and  to  its  future.  A  great  part  of  our  debt  of 
gratitude  remains  yet  to  be  discharged — many  past  wrongs 
remain  to  be  removed  or  compensated  —  and,  besides,  let  us 
hope,  a  deep  fund  of  genuine  sympathy  and  love  remains  to 
be  unclosed.  What  if  some,  in  their  attempts,  err  and  fail? 
what  if  blind  fanaticism  mingle  with  purer  feelings  and 
occasionally  distemper  them?  what  if  even  knavery  or  folly 
assume  the  garb  of  piety  and  devotcdness?  Let  it  be  believed 
that  the  heart  of  genuine  Christianity  is  sound  towards  Israel. 
Of  the  special  accusations,  brought  by  the  Jewish  Chronicle, 
against  what  are  termed  ''  the  conversionists,*'  and  against  the 
Jewish  Intelligencer,  we  are  unable  to  take  notice.  In  the' 
course  of  our  necessarily  very  varied  reading  we  do  not 
recollect  ever  having  had  occasion  to  peruse  that  paper.  Let 
each  man's  work  be  done  and  remain  where  it  is.  With 
Gamaliel  we  would  say :  **  If  this  work  be  not  of  God,  it 
shall  not  stand  I  *'  From  the  controversies  of  parties,  from  the 
strife  of  tongues,  we  turn  to  follow  truth,  love,  and  purity. 
Excelsior!  For  ourselves  and  our  readers  we  gladly  reciprocate 
the  candour  of  our  friends  and  their  sentiments  of  respect. 
In  our  attempts  to  defend  and  to  spread  the  faith  to  which 
we  cling  with  our  whole  heart,  we  hope,  by  grace,  never  to 
descend  to  what  is  unworthy  of  this  truth,  to  what  is  mean, 
or  to  what  is  wronsr.     With  warm  love  to  Israel  we  will 
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continne  our  deep  intereat  in  all  their  concerns,  and  in 
eaniest  resolution  to  further  all  their  just  claims,  and  to 
resist  all  the  attempts  and  insinuations  of  their  enemies.  To 
e?erjr  one,  of  whatever  profession  or  denomination  he  be,  who, 
in  whatever  path,  seeks  the  true  and  the  spiritual  good  of 
Israel,  not  we  only,  but  the  Church  and  her  Lord  bid — Grod 
speed !  Nor,  we  confidently  anticipate,  is  the  day  iar  distant 
when  we  shall  fully  understand  each  other,  and  be  face  to  face. 
Per  aira  ad  astra  / 


1  Abt.  IV.— brazil  and  the  BRAZILIANS. 

Brazil  and  the  Braziliangj  pourtrmfed  in  Descriptive  and  historical 
Sketches.  By  Bev.  D.  P.  Kidder,  D.D.,  and  Eev.  J.  C.  Pletcher. 
Illustrated  by  150  Engravings.     London :  Triibner  &  Co. 

Brazil  presents  a  twofold  contrast — one  between  itself  and 
the  Spanish  states  of  South  America,  and  another  between 
itself  and  the  great  Republic  of  the  North.  These  contrasts 
form,  as  it  were,  a  gauge  or  standard  by  which  to  test  the 
d^-ees  of  her  progress  or  retardation  in  the  tedious  and 
difficult  march  of  civilization.  However,  when  we  have  taken 
the  measure  of  her  strength,  and  cast  up  the  average,  we  may 
fairly  say  that  Brazil  is  a  great  and  rising  empire;  that  she 
has  a  territory  unequalled  in  extent  and  fertility  by  any 
kingdom  in  the  world,  and  that  by  an  intelligent,  vigorous, 
and  persistent  policy  of  internal  and  foreign  government,  she 
may,  one  day,  rival  in  wealth,  in  power,  and  in  moral  and 
intellectual  splendour,  the  greatest  empires  of  past  or  present 
times. 

We  cannot  dwell  upon  the  political  history  of  Brazil  so  as 
to  develope  the  idea  we  have  suggested.  It  is  sufficient  to 
remember  that,  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  this 
vast  region  was  a  dependency  of  the  Portuguese  crown,  and 
subject  to  the  rapacious  and  destructive  government  of  a 
viceroy.  All  its  immense  resources  were  but  so  many  mines, 
from  which  the  royal  favourites  were  privileged  to  dig  untold 
wealth,  every  regulation  tended  to  repress  the  rising  riches 
of  the  people,  taxes  and  imposts  were  levied  to  burden  as 
much  aa  possible  the  land,  and  all  places  of  trust  and 
importance  were  disposed  of  to  incapable  minions.  This 
magnificent   paradise,    instead    of  being   cultivated   for    the 
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general  benefit  of  the  people,  was  monopolized  by  a  few 
interested  governors  and  officials,  whose  sole  aim  was  to 
aggrandize  their  immense  fortunes;  and,  like  the  dog  in  the 
manger,  to  prevent  their  neighbours,  who  might  oe^  their 
rivals,  from  obtaining  the  least  benefit  from  Uiis  universal 
garden. 

In  1807,  however,  events  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  changed 
this  state  of  things.  Napoleon,  or  rather  Napoleon's  general, 
Junot,  having  overrun  the  South  of  Europe,  having  taken 

E>88ession  of  Madrid,  and  finally  appeared  before  the  walls  of 
isbon,  one  course  alone  was  left  for  the  house  of  Braganza 
to  take.  Thev  must  either  yield  themselves  up  to  their 
treacherous  and  tyrannical  ally,  or  fly  the  country,  and  seek 
shelter  in  Brazil,  until  the  political  tempest,  which  was  uproot- 
ing so  many  ancient  dynasties  and  ruthlessly  obliterating  the 
signs  of  immemorial  prestige,  was  overpast  The  latter  alter* 
native  was  adopted,  and  early  in  March,  the  people  of 
Bio  de  Janeiro  were  surprised  and  gratified  to  see  the  vessel, 
bearing  the  Prince-Regent  and  the  royal  family,  enter  their 
splendid  harbour.  The  manifestations  of  joy  on  the  occasion 
were  unbounded:  the  houses  were  deserted,  and  the  hills 
thronged  with  spectators ;  the  boats  were  decked  out  gaily  with 
flying  streamers,  the  populace  put  on  their  brightest  attire,  the 
sun  Mione  out  marvellously  beautiful  from  a  field  of  azure,  the 
rocks  and  the  mountains  beyond  were  clad  in  their  richest  ver* 
dure ;  and  when  the  evening  came,  and  the  sparklinff  constella- 
tions presented  their  diamond  lights  above,  along  the  snore  of  the 
bay,  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  city,  over  the  face  of  church, 
custom-house,  palace,  and  every  kind  of  public  edifice  twinkled 
ten  thousand  lesser  lamps,  whioh  testified  to  the  unanimous  joy 
of  the  Brazilians.  The  hopes  excited  by  the  arrival  of  the 
court  of  Lisbon  were  not  altogether  deceptive.  An  unex- 
ampled stimulus  was  given  to  trade ;  vexatious  restrictions  were 
removed ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  ports  of  the  country  were 
crowded  with  shipping  from  the  most  wealthy  and  enterprisinj; 
nations  in  Europe.  In  addition  to  these  advantages,  a  printing 
press  was  brought  from  Portugal,  a  Royal  Gazette  published, 
academies  of  medicine  and  the  fine  arts  established,  the  royal 
library,  containing  sixty  thousand  volumes  of  books,  thrown 
open  for  the  free  use  of  the  ^  public,  distin^isbed  foreignem 
invited  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  new  capital,  and  embaasiee 
from  England  and  France  received.  Material  improvemenia 
naturally  followed  this  new  order  of  things.  >iew  atreeta 
and  squares  were  added,  qdendid  residences  were  built,  the 
communication  with  the  interior  increased  by  the  constmction 
of  good  roadi^  tlie  manners  of  the  people  acquired  a  European 
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poKsh,  the  faehioiiB  from  Paris  were  introdticedy  the  ceremonies 
and  letfies  of  the  palace  drew  forth  the  people  from  their 
seclasion,  new  ideas  were  infused,  and  new  modes  of  life 
adopted,  bj  a  dailj  augmenting  circle  of  Brazilians  in  every 
city  and  every  town. 

DTBzil  had  outgrown  the  character  of  a  colony — a  mere  depen* 
dency;  hence  in  1815,  a  decree  was  promulgated  declaring  it 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  kin^om,  to  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Portugal,  Algarves,  and  Brazil ;  and  in 
1818,  the  Prince-Regent  was  crowned  with  the  title  of  Dom 
John  VI-     Bitter  causes  of  jealousy,  however,  existed.     The 
Portuguese  looked  down  upon  the  Brazilians  with  contempt, 
and  the  Brazilians  resented  the  insult  with  silent,  if  not  open, 
indignation.     The  Brazilians  looked  upon  the  vast  length  and 
breadth  of  their  provinces,  and  instituted  a  comparison  between 
tbem  and  the  strip  of  land  in  Europe,  of  which  Lisbon  was 
the  capital.     The  best  offices  were  heaped  upon  Portuguese, 
or  on   those  alone   amongst  the   Brazilians  who  had  aided 
the  Prince-Begent  with  furnished  houses  and  money.      This 
rivalry    for   place    and    position    excited    intense    jealousies 
and  hatred  between  the  governing  and  the  governed  classes ; 
and  the  ferment  continued  to  increase  until  the  revolution, 
which  occurred  in  1821,  in  favour  of  a  constitution,  was  loudly 
responded  to,  by  a  similar  movement  in  Brazil.     The  arbitrary 
conduct  of  the  Cortes  at  Lisbon  at  length  brought  things  to  a 
crisis;  and  in  September,  1822,  the  country  declared  itself  an 
independent  state,  and  proclaimed  Dom  Pedro,  the  son  of  the 
king,  who  had  been  left  behind  as  viceroy  of  the  kingdom, 
the  constitutional  monarch  and  Emperor  of  Brazil.      It  was  a 
great  revolution  ;  not  only  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  car- 
ried out,  but  in  the  results  of  which  it  has  been  productive.     It 
was  "  begun  by  one  whose  very  birth  and  position  would  have 
led  the  contemplative  philosopher  or  statesman  to  pronounce  it 
impossible  that  he  should  become  the  leader  of  the  popular 
cause.     It  was  the  descendant  of  a  long  line   of  European 
monarchs  who  inaugurated  the  movement  which   severed  the 
last — the  most  faithful— of  the  great  divisions  of  South  America 
from  Transatlantic  rule."    A  special  commission  of  ten  persons 
was  convened  in  1823,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  constitu- 
tion.    We  cannot  enter  into  an  account  of  its  diiferent  clauses 
and  sections.     Some  of  its  principal  features,  however,  may  be 
stated  in  a  few  words ;  and,  as  they  are  concisely  given,  and 
ably  commented  on  by  Mr.   Fletcher,  we  readily  transcribe 
them   for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.    The  contrast,  too,  to 
whicli  we  alluded  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  is  also 
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briefly,  but  plainly  depicted   bj  the  author,  and  our  own 
remarkfl  are  pointedly  confirmed : —  * 

"  The  goremment  of  the  Empire  is  monarchical,  hereditaty,  con- 
stitutional, and  representative.  The  religion  of  the  State  is  the 
Boman  Catholic,  but  all  other  denominations  are  tolerated.  Judicial 
proceediugs  are  p,ublic,  and  there  is  the  right  of  kabea$  corptu  and 
trial  by  jury.  The  legislative  power  is  in  the  General  Assembly, 
which  answers  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  England,  or  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  senators  are  elected  for  life, 
and  the  representatives  for  four  years.  The  presidents  of  the  pro- 
vinces  are  appointed  by  the  Emperor.  There  is  a  legislative  assem* 
bly  to  each  province  for  local  laws,  taxation,  and  government :  thus, 
Brazil  is  a  decentralized  empire.  The  senators  and  representatives 
of  the  General  Assembly  are  chosen  through  the  intervention  of 
electors,  as  is  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  provincial 
legislators  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  The  press  is  free,  and 
there  is  no  proscription  on  account  of  colour. 

*'  The  constitution  thus  framed  was  accepted  by  the  Emperor,  and 
on  the  25th  of  March,  1824,  was  sworn  to  by  his  Imperial  Highness, 
and  by  the  authorities  and  people  throu|;nout  the  Empire.  It  ia 
an  instrument  truly  remarkaole,  considering  the  source  whence  it 
emanated,  and  we  cannot  continue  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
country  without  devoting  to  its  merits  a  few  passing  reflections. 

'*  This  constitution  commenced  by  being  the  most  liberal  of  all 
other  similar  documents  placed  before  a  South  American  people.  In 
its  wise  and  tolerant  notions,  and  in  its  adaptation  to  the  nation  for 
which  it  was  prepared,  it  is  second  only  to  that  which  governs  the 
Anglo-Saxon  confederacy  of  North  America.  States  and  individnals 
may  utter,  in  their  charters  of  government,  fine  sentences  in  regard 
to  equalitv  and  right;  but  if  they  fail  in  practicability,  and  ia 
securing  those  very  elements  of  justice,  stability,  and  progress,  the 
eloquent  phrases  are  but  '  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkliDS  cymbal/ 
The  Brazilian  constitution  has,  to  a  great  extent,  secured  equality, 
justice,  and  consequently  national  prosperity.  She  is  to-day  governed 
by  the  same  constitution  with  wnich  more  than  thirty  years  aeo 
she  commenced  her  full  career  as  a  nation.  While  every  Spanish* 
American  government  has  been  the  scene  of  bloody  revolutions,— 
while  the  civilized  world  has  looked  with  horror,  wonder,  and  pity, 
upon  the  self-constituted  bill  of  the  people's  rights  again  and  again 
trampled  under  foot  by  turbulent  faction  and  priestly  bigotry,  or  bj 
the  tyranny  of  the  most  narrow-minded  dictators, — the  only  Portu- 
guese-American government  (though  it  has  had  its  provincial 
revolts  of  a  short  duration)  has  beheld  but  two  revolutions,  and 
those  were  peaceful, — one  fully  in  accordance  with  the  eonstitu* 
tlon ;  *  the  other,  the  prodamation  of  the  majority  of  Dom  Pedro  11^ 
was  by  suspending  a  single  article  of  the  government  oompaet. 

•  The  abdieaUoB  of  Dom  Psdro  L  in  lavoor  of  his  son,  Dom  Pedro  II., 
the  present  smpsror. 
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**  Mexico,  which,  in  extent  of  territory,  population,  and  resources, 
is  more  properly  comparable  to  Brazil  than  any  other  Hispano- 
American  country,  estaolished  her  first  constitution  only  one  month 
(February,  182li)  earlier  than  the  adoption  of  the  Brazilian  charter 
of  goremment  and  rights.  But  poor  Mexico  has  been  the  prey  of 
erery  unscrupulous  demagogue  who  could  for  the  moment  command 
the  army.  Her  constitution  has  repeatedly  been  o?erthrown ;  the 
Tictorious  soldiery  of  a  hardier  nation  placed  her  at  the  mercy  of  a 
foreign  cabinet;  her  dominion  has  been  despoiled;  her  commerce 
crippled  and  diminished  by  her  own  inertness  and  narrow  policy ; 
personal  security  and  national  prosperity  are  unknown,  and  her 
people  are  this  day  no  further  adranced  than  when  the  Constitution 
was  first  set  aside  in  1835. 

^  Brazil,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  continually  progressing. 
The  head  of  the  Empire  is  in  the  same  family,  and  governs  under 
the  same  constitution  that  was  established  in  1824.  Her  com- 
merce doubles  every  ten  years  ;  she  possesses  cities  lighted  by  gas, 
long  lines  of  steam-ships,  and  the  beginnings  of  railways  that  are 
•preadiDg  from. the  sea-coast  into  the  fertile  interior ;  in  her  borders 
education  and  general  intelligence  are  constantly  advancing. 

*'  This  great  contrast  cannot  be  accounted  for  altogether  on  the 
ground  of  the  difference  between  the  two  people  and  oetween  their 
respective  forms  of  government.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  a  monarchy 
is  better  suited  to  the  Latin  nations  than  a  republic ;  and  it  is 
equally  apparent  that  there  is  a  very  great  dissimilarity  between 
the  Spaniard  and  his  descendants,  and  the  Portuguese  and  his 
descendants.  The  Spaniard  affects  to  despise  the  Portuguese,  and  the 
latter  has  of  late  years  been  underrated  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.* 
The  child  of  Castile,  take  him  where  you  will,  is  ambitious,  chivalric, 
bigoted,  vain,  extravagant,  and  lazy.  The  son  of  Lusitania  is  not 
wanting  in  vanity,  but  is  more  tolerant  and  less  turbulent  than  his 
neighbour,  and  is  a  being  both  economical  and  industrious. 

**  The  reasons,  under  Providence,  of  the  great  divergence  in  the 
results  of  the  Brazilian  and  Mexican  constitutions  may  be  summed 
up  briefly  thus :  Brazil,  while  providing  an  hereditary  monarchical 
head,  recognised  most  fully  the  democratic  element ;  while  acknow- 
ledging the  Boman  Catholic  religion  to  be  that  established  by  the 
state,  she  guaranteed,  with  the  single  limitations  of  steeples  and 
bells,  the  unrestricted  right  of  worship  to  all  other  denominations ; 
•he  established  public  judicial  proceedings,  the  habeas  corpus,  and 
ibe  rieht  of  trial  by  jury. 

**  Mexico,  in  the  formation  of  her  constitution,  copied  that  of  the 
United  States,  but  departed  from  that  document  in  the  two  most 
important  particulars,  as  widely  as  the  oft-quoted  strolling  actors 
deviated  from  the  original  tragedy  when  they  advertised  '  Hamlet ' 
to  be  played  minut  the  rSle  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark.  The  Mexican 
eonstitution  established  an  exclusive  religion  with  all  the  rigorous 

*  Strip  a  Spaniard  of  all  his  virtues,  and  yon  make  a  good  Portuguese 
of  him. — Spaniih  proverb. 
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blgotrj  of  Old  Spain ;  and  public  judicial  proceedings  and  the  inter- 
vention by  juries  were  omitted  altogether.  The  starting-points  of 
Brazil  and  Mexico  were  entirely  different :  the  former,  happj  in  a 
suitable  form  of  government  and  in  liberal  principles  from  the  begin- 
ning, has  outstripped  the  latter  in  all  that  constitutes  true  national 
greatness." 

The  govemment  of  Dom  Pedro  I.  was  found  to  be  rather  too 
firm  for  the  Brazilians.  Many  of  his  acts  were  arbitrary,  and 
he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  violate  some  of  the  rules  of  a  con- 
stitution which  had  been  framed  under  his  own  immediate 
inspection*  The  people,  however,  were  of  a  different  mind ;  he 
found  his  subjects  difficult  to  control,  and  in  a  fit  of  indignation 
resigned  his  sovereignty  into  the  hands  of  his  infant  son,  in 
1831.  This  prince  was  joyfully  received  bv  the  people,  a 
regency  appointed,  and  the  government  of  the  country  con- 
ducted by  vicarious  authority.  In  1840,  the  Brazilians  became 
tired  of  a  deputed  sovereignty ;  they  grew  impatient  for  the 
majority  of  the  young  prince,  and  to  cut  the  matter  short,  an 
act  was  passed  abolishing  the  tutelage  of  the  future  heir  to  the 
throne  as  soon  as  he  had  attained  the  age  of  fif);een.  The 
fierce  debates  and  struggles  in  the  chambers  between  the 
regency  and  the  factious  opposition,  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
dwell  upon.  In  the  November  of  the  same  year  the  young 
prince  assumed  the  sovereign  power  under  the  title  of  Dom 
I^edro  II.  For  seventeen  years  he  has  conducted  the  affairs 
of  his  empire  with  unexampled  moderation  and  success.  He 
has  had  gigantic  difficulties  to  grapple  with ;  fierce  parliamen- 
tary discussions  and  popular  outbreaks  to  meet ;  but  he  has 
always  succeeded  in  establishing  the  constitutional  authority  of 
the  crown  and  maintaining  the  dignity  and  prosperity  of  his 
empire.  In  fact,  few  princes  have  been  more  alive  to  the  true 
interests  of  their  people.  In  1850,  the  slave  trade  was  abolished 
by  treaty,  and  we  believe  that  the  stipulations  of  that  treaty 
have  been  sincerely  and  conscientiously  carried  out. 

"  For  the  last  ten  years  the  progress  of  Brazil  has  been  onward. 
Her  public  credit  abroad  is  of  the  highest  character.  •  Internal 
improvements  have  been  projected  and  are  being  executed  on  a  large 
scale ;  tranquillity  has  prevailed,  undisturbed  by  the  slightest  pro* 
vincial  revolt ;  party  spirit  has  lost  its  early  violence ;  the  attention 
of  all  is  more  than  ever  directed  to  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  agri* 
culture  and  legitimate  commerce ;  public  instruction  is.more  widely 
diffused ;  and,  though  much  it  yet  required  to  elevate  the  masses, 
still,  if  Brazil  shall  continue  to  cariy  out  the  principles  of  her  noble 
constitution,  and  if  education  and  morality  shall  abound  in  her 
borders,  she  will  in  due  time  take  position  in  the  first  rank  of 
nations.'* 
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Sach  is  the  calm  and  impartial  judgment  of  Mr.  Fletcher, 
a  gentleman  who  has  had  ample  opportunities  of  establishing 
for  himself  the  truth  of  his  statements,  and  who  is  incapable  of 
misleading  others  from  any  desire  to  over-estimate  or  exaggerate 
the  beneficial  operations  of  the  present  government  and  laws  of 
the  Brazilian  empire. 

Bot  what,  we  may  ask,  is  this  Brazilian  empire  ?  We  have 
intimated  it  may  one  day  become  the  first  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  What  are  its  limits, — ^in  what  do  its  riches  consist  ? 
What  means  does  it  possess  for  developing  its  internal 
resources.  We  have  already  alluded  to  its  constitution,  to 
the  enlightened  character  of  its  sovereign,  and  its  legislators, 
and  the  earnest  manner  in  which  the  education  of  the  people — 
considering  that  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  is  dommant — is 
poshed  forward.  Materially,  however,  Brazil  is  one  of  the 
vastest  kingdoms  which  find  place  upon  the  map.  It  is,  indeed, 
of  such  gigantic  proportions  that  mere  estimates  in  miles  and 
leagues  mu  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  its  size.  If  we 
would  travel  by  land  from  the  southernmost  provinces  to  the 
north,  it  would  take  many  months  of  painful  joumeyings  up 
mountains  and  hills,  through  dense  forests  and  jungles,  over 
wide  plains  and  broad  rivers,  before  we  should  reach  the 
Terra  Pacanmua  which  divides  Brazil  from  Venezuela.  The 
greatest  portion  of  this  extensive  empire,  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed,  nas»  as  yet,  been  only  trodden  by  the  foot  of  the  wild 
Indian,  or,  at  long  intervals,  by  the  most  adventurous  of  the 
Portuguese  traders.  If  we  cannot  well  conceive  the  vast 
distance  from  point  to  point,  how  much  more  difficult  is  it  to 
picture  to  the  imagination  the  toil  and  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  be  endured  and  overcome  in  a  vast  country,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  population,  and  often  with  no  roads  save  the  paths 
of  cattle  and  the  tracks  of  the  tapir.  Yet  we  may  arrive  at 
some  definite  idea  of  the  extent  of  tliis  empire  by  forming  com- 
parisons. If,  for  example,  a  straight  line  were  drawn  from  the 
nead  waters  of  the  river  Parima,  on  the  north,  to  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Lagoa  Mirim,  in  Rio  Grande-do-Sul,  it  would 
more  than  reach  from  Liverpool  to  Boston.  It  is  farther  from 
Pemambuco  to  the  western  boundary  which  separates  Peru 
and  Brazil,  than  by  a  direct  route  from  London  across  the 
Continent  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  The  empire  is  supposed  to 
oontain  within  its  confines,  3,004,460  square  miles,  and  is, 
therefore,  68,294  square  miles  larger  than  the  whole  territory 
of  the  United  States,  861,956  square  miles  larger  than  Euro- 
pean Bossia,  and  onlv  826,670  square  miles  less^  than  the  entire 
area  of  Eurwe.  To  enumerate  her  productions  we  should 
have  to  mention  nearly  every  plant   that  grows  within  the 
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temperate  and  torrid  zones,  together  with  diamond  mines  and 
gold  mines,  coal-seams  and  beds  of  iron ;  whilst  the  climate, 
though  diversified  since  it  embraces  many  degrees  of  latitude, 
is  generally  pleasant  and  favourable  to  health. 

This  rapid  sketch  of  Brazil  we  have  introduced  in  connexion 
with  the  volume  before  us,  since  we  believe  that  what  Dr.  Fletcher 
states  of  his  own  countrymen  in  America  may,  with  certain 
limitations,  be  applicable  to  the  English  reader  in  general.  **  It 
is  probably  hazarding  nothing  tosay,**  such  is  his  remark,  'Uhat 
a  very  large  majority  of  readers  are  better  acquainted  with  China 
and  India  than  with  Brazil.''  Yet  it  is  a  country  well  worthy  their 
studious  attention.  Mighty  rivers  and  virgin  forests,  palm-trees 
and  jaguars,  anacondas  and  alligators,  monkeys  and  parrots, 
diamond-mining,  revolutions,  and  earthquakes,  it  is  observed,  are 
the  component  parts  of  the  picture  formed  in  the  mind's  eye.  A 
perusal  of  the  present  volume,  however,  will  give  a  new  and  a 
more  interesting  aspect  to  the  whole  country.  Its  people,  their 
institutions,  their  manners  and  habits,  their  modes  of  living, 
domestic  influences,  their  laws  and  constitution,  the  state  of 
religion,  education,  and  the  fine  arts,  agriculture,  manufactures, 
trade,  commerce,---all  find  a  place  in  Mr.  Fletcher's  book,  and  are 
handled  in  an  intelligent  and  lucid  manner.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  dip  largely  into  the  work  for  extracts;  but  there  are  a 
'few  features  of  Brazilian  life  which  it  is  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive to  bring  forward. 

A  Brazilian  household  is  thus  described : — 

"  The  Brazilian  mother  almost  invariably  gives  her  infant  to  a 
black  to  be  nursed.  As  soon  as  the  children  become  too  trouble* 
some  for  the  comfort  of  the  senhora,  they  are  despatched  to  school ; 
and  woe  betide  the  poor  teachers  who  have  to  break  in  those  viva- 
cious specimens  of  humanity !  Accustomed  to  control  their  black 
nurses,  and  to  unlimited  indulgenee  from  their  parents,  they  set 
their  minds  to  work  to  confnrive  every  method  of  baflUng  the 
efforts  made  to  reduce  them  to  order.  This  does  not  arise  from 
malice,  but  from  want  of  parental  discipline.  They  are  affectionate 
and  placable,  though  impatient  and  passionate, — ^full  of  intelligence, 
though  extremely  idle  and  incapable  of  prolonged  attention.  They 
readily  catch  a  smattering  of  knowledge ;  French  and  Italian  are 
easv  to  them,  as  cognate  tonnes  with  their  own.  Music,  singing, 
and  dancing  suit  their  volatde  temperaments;  and  I  have  rarely 
heard  better  amateur  Italian  singing  than  in  Aio  de  Janeiro  and 
Bahia.  Pianos  abound  in  every  street,  and  both  sexes  become 
adept  performers.  The  opera  is  maintained  by  the  Government, 
as  It  is  in  Europe,  and  the  first  musicians  go  to  Brazil.  Thalberg 
triumphed  at  Kio  de  Janeiro  before  he  came  to  New  York.  The 
manners  and  address  of  Brazilian  ladies  are  eood,  and  their  carriage 
is  graceful.    It  is  true  that  they  have  no  fund  <rf  varied  knowledge  to 
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make  a  eoiiTenation  agreeable  and  instruotive ;  but  they  chatter 
Dotlnngs  in  a  pleasant  way,  always  excepting  a  rather  high  tone  of 
Toioe,  which  I  suppose  comes  from  frequent  commands  given  to 
Congo  or  MoKamoique*  Their  literary  stores  consist  mostly  of 
the  novels  of  Balzac,  Eugene  Sue,  Dumas  pere  et  fiU^  George  Sand, 
the  ^pMming  paeoiilhoi  and  the  folhetim  of  the  newspapers.  Thus 
they  fit  themselves  to  become  wives  and  mothers.*' 

Bemirs  it  appears  are  very  prolific — ^the  effect^  doubtless,  of 
a  tropical  sun — at  Bio.     The  following  is  amusing : — 

'*  All  shades  of  beggars  seemed  to  abound  everywhere.  At  length 
it  was  discovered  that  poor,  old,  worn-out  slaves — those  afflicted  with 
blindness  and  elephantiasis — ^were  sent  out  by  their  masters  to  ask 
alms.  A  new  ehrfdepoliee,  however,  made  an  onslaught  upon  such 
mendicantB.  He  had  them  arrested  and  examined.  No  slave  was 
thenceforth  allowed  to  beg,  as  he  rightly  deemed  that  the  owner  who 
had  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  labour  during  his  days  of  health  could 
well  aiford  to  take  care  of  him  when  overtaken  by  old  age  and 
sickness.*  Twelve  mendicants  were  considered  real  objects  of 
chanty,  and  had  licenses  given  them.  These  beggars,  being  either 
blind  or  lame,  have  now  the  monopoly  of  the  eleemosynary  sympa- 
thies of  the  good  people  of  Bio ;  and,  I  believe,  it  is  found  to  be  a 
most  profitable  business.  Some  of  them  are  carried  in  a  rede  by 
two  slaves,  or  drawn  by  one ;  one  worthy  rejoices  in  a  little  carriage 

CI  by  a  fat  sheep,  and  another— >a  footless  man — ^rides  on  a  white 
.  Sometimes,  in  the  country-parts  of  Brasil,  beggars  whose 
pedal  extremities  are  free  from  all  derangement,  play  the  cavalier, 
altogether  disdaining  to  foot  it,  and  seem  to  receive  none  the  less 
charity  than  if  they  trudged  from  door  to  door.  Upon  one  occasion, 
a  female  beggar,  adomea  with  n  feather  in  her  bonnet  and  mounted 
on  horseback,  rode  up  ,to  a  friend  of  mine  at  St.  Alexio,  and^ 
demanding  alms,  was  exceedingly  indignant  at^  any  inquiries  as  to 
the  consistency  of  her  costume.  The  English  proverb  is  not  remark- 
ably complimentary  to  such  mendicants ;  but  a  like  application  is 
nerer  heard  in  the  land  of  the  Southern  Cross.*' 

The  following  account  of  the  prospects  of  slavery  in  Brazil 
iihc^iil: — 

*'  Slavery  is  doomed  in  Brasil.  As  has  already  been  exhibited, 
when  freedom  is  once  obtained,  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  no 
social  hindrances,  as  in  the  United  States,  can  keep  down  a  man  of 
merit.  Sncb  hindrances  do  exist  in  our  country.  From  the  warm 
regioiiB  of  Texas  to  the  coldest  comer  of  New  England  the  ^e 
black  man,  no  matter  how  gifted,  experiences  obstacles  to  his  eleva- 
tion which  are  insurmountable.  Across  that  imaginary  line  which 
Kparates  the  Union  from  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  the 
condition  of  the  African,  socially  considered,  is  not  much  superior. 

*  The  proverb  in  Portnffnese  is  very  forcible—'*  He  who  enjoyed  the 
meat  may  gnaw  the  bones." 
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The  Anglo-Saxon  race,  on  this  point,  differs  essentially  from  the 
Latin  nations.  The  former  may  be  moved  to  generous  pity  for  the 
negro,  but  will  not  yield  socially.  The  latter,  both  in  Europe  and 
the  two  Americas,  have  always  placed  merit  before  colour.  Damati, 
the  mulatto  novel-writer,  is  as  much  esteemed  in  France  as  Dickeii:» 
or  Thackeray  are  in  England.  An  instance  came  under  my  omn 
observation  which  confirms  most  stronglv  the  remark  omde  above. 
In  1849,  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  with  a  large  number  of 
foreigners  a  goiree  in  Paris,  given  by  M.  de  Tocqueville,  then  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  I  was  introduced  to  a  visitor  from  the 
United  States,  who  for  the  first  time  looked  upon  the  scenes  oi  the 
gay  capital ;  and  as  we  proceeded  to  the  refreshment-itMm,  his  arm 
rested  on  mine.  I  found  that  this  clergyman,  by  his  intelligenc^e, 
common  sense,  and  modesty,  commanded  the  admiration  of  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  A  few  weeks  afterward  a  £urope«ii 
university  of  high  repute  honoured  him  with  the  deme  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity.  In  S^dand,  he  was  looked  upon  with  interest  and 
curiosity ;  but,  had  he  proposed  a  social  alluince  equal  to  his  own 
station,  I  doubt  if  success  would  have  attended  his  offer.  In  18^6, 
the  same  clergyman  was  ejected  from  a  New  York  railway-omnibus, 
by  a  conductor  who  daily  permitted,  without  molestation,  filthy 
foreigners  of  the  lowest  European  class  to  occupy  seats  in  the 
identical  car.  When  the  matter  was  submitted  to  the  courts  of 
justice,  the  decision  sustained  the  conductor.  There  was  no  attempt 
to  place  the  case  on  any  other  ground  than  that  the  plaintiff  waa  a 
man  of  African  descent. 

"  Thus  far  reason  and  Christianity  have  proved  impotent  in  root* 
ing  out  this  prejudice,  or  in  doing  away  with  these  social  hin- 
drances which,  more  than  slavery,  will  ever  render  the  black  man  *'*  a 
hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water  "  to  the  Anglo-American,  and 
which,  unjust  as  they  are,  I  fear  can  never  be  eradicated.  These 
insurmountable  obstacles,  it  seems  to  me^  like  plain  providences, 
point  to  Liberia  as  Che  nearest  land  where  the  North- American*bom 
negro  may  enjoy  the  full  freedom  and  the  social  equality  enjoyed  bv 
the  African  descendants  in  the  most  enlightened  government  of 
South  America.'* 

We  fear  that  we  must  here  take  our  leave  of  this  intereatiDg 
volume  of  Messrs.  Kidder  and  Fletcher.  Interesting  is  not  the 
only  word  we  should  use ;  the  large  insight  it  gives  us  into 
Brazilian  life  in  all  its  branches,  deserves  a  more  emnhatio  word : 
it  is  highly  instructive  and  fascinating.  We  have  oeen  obliged 
to  pause  for  want  of  space ;  but  could  we  have  spared  afcw 
more  pages,  nothing  would  have  afforded  us  greater  satisfication 
than  to  have  accompanied  Mr.  Fletcher  in  his  journeys  south  and 
north,  and  into  the  interior,  and  to  have  culled  some  of  hia 
pleasant — ^Dulee  est  olim  aoti  meminisse  laboris,** — adventures 
and  experiences,  as  weU  as  his  studies  in  natural  history,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers. 
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There  18,  however,  one  poiat  we  would  not  pass  over,  and  that' 
is  tlie  religious  condition  of  Brazil.     We  treated  of  this  subject 
more  al  large  in  a  notice  on  Mr.  Ewbank's  book,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  far  from  our  intention  to  dwell  upon  the  subject  now. 
Mr.  Fletcher  found  that  the  monkis,  so  far  from  resisting  his 
ertarts  to  distribute  the  Bible,  seemed  to  regard  his  labours  with 
no  hostile  or  jealous  feelings.    What  did  this  arise  from  ?     Total 
indtfTerence.     The  clergy  of  Brazil  are  ignorant  and  corrupt  in 
the  last  degree ;  they  neglect  the  education  of  the  people,  and  are- 
scarcely  concerned  for  that  ceremonial  attention  which  is  so 
riiridly  exacted  in  other  Catholic  countries.     But  whilst  this 
disgraceful  priesthood  are  indulging  in  sloth  and  licentiousness, 
the  people  are   not  altogether  forgotten.      The   government 
cootributes  largely  to  public  instruction;  useful  and  practical 
hooka  are  being  introduced  into  the  schools ;  whilst  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  not  interdicted.     At  present  there  appears  to  us, 
to  be  only  one  thing  wanting  to    the  full   development   of 
Brazilian  greatness,  and  that  is  the  introduction  of  a  pure  and 
elevating  system  of  religion.      The  ignorance  coupled  with  the 
iodifference  of  the  clergy  seems  to  present  a  favourable  oppor* 
tunity  for  disseminating  evangelical  truths.     At  all  events,  the 
^ed  of  Protestantism  has  been  sown  broadcast  over  the  laud, 
and  we  must  wait  in  patience  to  see  the  results. 
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The  consecutive  and  never-ceasing  efforts  of  scientific  men  to 
discover  the  mysteries  of  the  material  creation,  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  fall  of  water  upon  a  bard  flinty  rock^  drop  by  drop 
aeeking  the  earth's  centre^  but  together  making  little  impres- 
Hon  on  the  surfaoe.  The  human  mind  is  ambitious  to  dis- 
cover the  laws  of  nature,  and  to  understand  the  causes  of  the 
phenomena  attending  the  exhibition  of  material  objects.     A 
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generation  of  men  possessing  a  hi^b  order  of  intelligenoe  and 
concentrating  it  npon  such  objects  of  research,  is  always  in 
existence,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  of  thia  class,  that  each 
race  is  wiser  than  its  predecessor.     But  when,  at  the  close  of  a 

J  ear,  we  take  a  survey  of  the  progress  of  science,  to  aseertain 
ow  the  great  intellectual  power  of  the  age  has  been  expended, 
and  what  addition  has  been  made  to  the  coveted  knowledge,  we 
see  before  us  an  unlimited  area  of  research,  and  almost  lose 
Uffht  of  the  prodigious  intellectnal  force,  and  what  it  has  accom- 
plished. Our  feelings  are  those  of  the  monntaineer,  who 
climbing  peak  after  peak,  sees  from  each  new  platform  another 
rising  above  him,  or  having  attained  the  sumnut  looks  out  into 
an  impenetrable  profundity  of  blue  ether;  or,  those  of  the 
astronomer,  who  applying  lens  after  lens  to  his  telescope^  dis* 
covers,  with  each  accession  of  magnifving  power,  a  densely 
crowded  stratum  not  before  seen,  and  loses  viaon  itsdf  in  the 
mistiness  of  an  infinitude  of  space.  But  unsatisfactory  as  an 
annual  survey  of  science  made  with  the  correctness  necessary 
to  detect  undefined  areas  in  the  field  of  knowledge,  must  be 
when  considered  in  relation  to  the  boundless  amplitude  of  the 
subject  to  be  investigated,  it  is  a  labour  most  necessary  and 
useful.  The  object  at  which  we  aim,  however,  is  not  that  of 
^ving  such  an  account  of  the  sciences  as  would  direct  the 
mvestigator  to  those  broken  lines  and  unfilled  spaces  which 
indicate  the  necessity  of  research.  Our  immediate  purpose  is 
to  illustrate  a  few  of  the  more  important  acquisitions  recently 
made,  to  record  the  honours  of  the  successful,  and  to  demand  a 
recognition  of  the  merits  of  those  who  rest  from  their  labours. 

It  is  scarcely  to  he  expected  in  the  present  day,  that 
astronomy  should  frequently  announce,  as  it  aid  in  former  ages, 
facts  calculated  to  attract  much  public  attention,  and  excite  the 
interest  of  unscientific  readers.  Those  labours  of  the  astronomer 
in  which  society  is  most  interested,  are  performed  with  the  same 
regularity  as  the  ordinary  operations  of  business,  and  pass 
unnoticed;  they  are  anticipated  with  uninquiring  confidence, 
and  no  one  cares  to  think  upon  what  principle  or  by  what 
process  they  are  produced.  Tne  **  Nautiotl  Almanac  **  contains 
every  year  a  series  of  invaluable  tabulated  calculations^  which 
guide  the  course  of  the  navigator  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  aid 
the  astronomer  in  his  research,  and  forewarn  mankind  of 
approaching  celestial  phenomena;  and,  as  it  serves  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  prepared,  it  is  said  to  be  a  useful  book,  but  tnere 
is  no  public  acknowleibment  of  its  value,  nor  any  curiosity  to 
know  how  it  is  compiled  Still  less  attention,  we  fear,  is  given 
to  the  long-continued  observations  and  accurate  calculations  by 
which  the  forms,  densities^  and  phenomena  of  planetary  bodies 
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are  detenniiied ;  and  we  could  scarcely  "hope  to  be  heard  with 
|ntieiioe>  if  we  were  to  relate  how  Mr.  Main  has  recently  cor» 
reeted  tiie  estimated  density  of  Venus,  and  the  ellipticity  of 
Jupiter — if  we  were  to  describe  the  phenomena  observed  during 
the  occuhation  of  Jupiter  on  the  2nd  of  January  last— or 
explain  the  method  and  result  of  those  measurements  by  which 
it  is  hoped,  perhaps  a  century  hence,  to  determine  the  orbits  of 
a  multitade  of  double  stars.  Yet  it  must  be  evident  that  what- 
ever still  remains  to  be  discovered  by  man  in  celestial  mechanics, 
or  the  physics  of  the  solar  and  stellar  systems,  must  be  attained 
bjr  patient  and  lon^-continued  research ;  for  just  as  the  epochs 
of  celestial  phenomena  are  of  extended  duration,  so  observation 
most  be  continued  for  long  periods  to  discover  them.  To  this 
class  of  research  the  attention  of  the  modem  astronomer  is 
directed,  and  at  the  end  of  each  recurring  year,  we  find  but  few 
Bobjeets  of  popular  interest  to  record,  unless  it  may  have  been 
distinguished  oy  some  remarkable  phenomenon,  or  the  close  of 
eome  special  series  of  observations. 

The  discovery  of  planetoids  was  commenced  in  the  present 
century,  and  has  been  of  late  years  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
production  of  new  star  maps,  and  star  catalogues.  During  the 
year  1846,  fonr  of  these  bodies  were  detected  among  the  fixed 
stars,  and  during  the  past  year,  seven  more  were  discovered, 
l^orty-nine  of  these  little  worlds  are  now  known  to  astronomers, 
^  are  under  constant  observation.  They  hold  a  very  subordi- 
nate place  among  celestial  bodies,  for  the  largest  does  not  exceed 
forty  miles  in  diameter,  and  the  smallest  (Atlanta)  is  not  much 
more  than  fonr.  But  the  existence  of  such  a  group  of  solid 
Mies  in  the  solar  system  suggests  many  reflections  upon  the 
structure  and  mutability  of  worlds,  and  the  possibility  of  ruin 
and  re-formation,  although  we  are  apt  to  regard  the  condition  of 
oar  own  earth  as  sufiBciently  abiding  to  admit  the  application  of 
the  term  everlasting. 

When  Galileo  first  applied  his  **  optic  glass  "  to  the  discovery 
of  celestial  phenomena,  the  sun,  that  majestic  centre,  and 
perhaps  source  of  all  known  physical  forces,  was  the  object  of 
curioos  examination.  If  he  expected  to  see  a  uniformly  bright 
^irface  he  was  disappointed;  for  on  that  apparently  unsullied 
disc,  he  observed  many  dark  spots,  inconstant  in  form  and 
^i^sgnitude.  It  is  not  strange  that  this  discovery  of  the 
Qiutabiltty  of  the  great  source  of  light  and  heat  should  have 
^^^  the  anger  of  the  Aristotelians,  for  the  hypothesis  of  the 
^hoolmen  stood  in  violent  antagonism  to  the  facts  of  science. 
Bat  from  that  hour  to  the  present  astronomers  have  watched, 
^ith  inqnirio^  solicitude,  the  ever  shifting  spots  on  the 
•olar  disc     Wc  pass  over  the  researches  of  John   Fabricius, 
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ScheiDer,  and  Hariot,  and  many  who  have,  6inc«  their  time, 
made  observations  or  indulged  in  speculations  upon  the 
ori(];in  of  these  phenomena.  But  nearly  a  century  ago,  in 
1769,  Dr.  Wilson  of  Glasgow  proposed  a  theory  wnioh  gave 
additional  interest  to  inquiry,  and  was  afterwards  adoptea  by 
Sir  William  Herschel,  or  more  properly  was  used  by  him  as  the 
foundation  of  a  similar  hypothesis.  Wilson  believed  the  sun  to 
be  an  opaque  body,  surrounded  by  a  luminous  atmosphere,  an<l 
the  spots  to  be  portions  of  its  surface  viewed  through 
openings  in  the  luminous  ether.  Since  his  time  practical 
astronomers  have  occasionally  noticed  these  changes  of  form  and 
place,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  speculations  have 
lieen  as  numerous  as  thinkers.  Of  late,  however,  authors  of  all 
grades,  catching  the  cue  from  the  records  of  science,  reconi* 
mended  the  suspension  of  theory,  and  the  commencemeni  of  m 
consecutive  course  of  well-devieed  observations.  But  while 
unfruitful  excitement  was  wastine  the  energies  of  both  the 
practical  and  the  speculative,  M.  Schwabe,  a  gentleman 
residing  in  Dessau,  was  making  careful  daily  observations. 
These  observations  were  commenced  in  1826,  when  every 
one  believed  that  the  wind  itself  was  not  so  much  a  type  of 
mutability  and  irregularity  as  the  spots  on  the  sun,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  twelve  years,  in  April,  1838,  he  published  tbis 
result  of  his  labours.  In  1843,  he  pointed  out  a  periodicity  iu 
the  occurrence  of  these  phenomena,  nis  observations  having  then 
extended  over  two  periods  of  maxima  and  minima.  In  an  upper 
room  of  his  house,  with  two  good  but  small  telescopes,  thin 
patient  astronomer  continued  his  observations  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  changes  are 
I>eriodical,  the  cycle  being  completed  in  about  ten  years.  For 
this  service  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London  awarded  M. 
Schwabe,  at  the  last  anniversary  meeting,  its  gold  aiedaL  It 
may  be  asked  why  so  much  consequence  has  been  attributed  to 
a  discovery  ap])arently  so  unimportant.  To  this  question  we 
reply --the  origin  of  solar  heat,  and  light,  and  the  physioal  con* 
t»titution  of  the  sun  are  certainly  subjects  of  curious  speculative 
interest,  and  may  be  something  more.  Until  Arago  proved  by 
the  polariecope,  that  solar  light,  being  unpolarized,  en:anatc8 
from  a  gaseous  body  or  atmosphere,  and  not  from  an  incan- 
descent solid,  observations  on  the  solar  spots  offered  the  only 
|iossible  means  of  solving  these  problems.  But  a  new  laterc^t 
in  these  curious  phenomena  has  grown  out  of  the  discovery 
of  a  relation  between  thciu  and  some  phenomena  of  terrestrial 
magnetism. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  man  had  learnt  all  be  could 
know  about  terroatrial  magnetism  when  the  direction,  inolinatioo^ 
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ntid  inteiMfty  had  been  discovered,  and  that  he  would  return  to 
his  navigation  and  explomtions,  fully  prepared  to  understand 
and  account  for  all  magnetic  phenomena.  Bui  none  of  these 
elements  are  pertnanent ;  they  are  all  subject  to  variation,  and 
the  variations  themselves  are  inconstant.  Columbus  in  his  first 
voyage  observed  a  great  change  in  the  declination  of  the  needle 
as  he  sailed  westward,  and  as  we  now  know  that,  while  there 
are  places  upon  the  earth  where  the  needle  points  north  and 
south,  it  has  in  others  an  easterly  or  a  westerly  declination;  but 
in  no  place  is  the  declination  invariable.  In  1580,  the  declina- 
tion in  Paris  was  11**  30'  K.  In  1663,  the  needle  pointed 
direct  north  and  south ;  and  after  a  short  period  of  doubtful 
oscillation,  it  began  to  move  westward.  For  a  period  of  more 
than  150  years,  the  declination  increased,  and  in  1814,  was 
22®  34'.  This  was  the  maximtim  westerly  declination,  and  the 
needle  is  now  slowly  moving  eastward.  A  diurnal  variation 
is  also  known,  and  observation  has  proved  that  while  its 
maximum  westerly  deviation  coincides  in  time  with  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  sun,  its  maximum  eastern  limit  occurs  about  six 
hours  before  noon  and  midnight  Dr.  Lament  of  Munich  was 
the  first  to  detect  (in  1850)  by  the  discussion  of  his  own 
observations,  a  variation  in  this  motion  in  a  period  of  about 
ten  years.  Colonel  Sabine  confirmed  the  discovery  by  exhibit- 
ing a  decennial  period  in  the  magnetic  observations  made  at 
Toronto:  and  he,  at  the  same  time,  pointed  out  the  significant 
fact,  of  the  coincidence  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  of 
the  diurnal  mngnetic  declination,  and  of  the  solar  spots.  This 
discoverv  warrants  the  belief  that  a  close  connexion,  either  as 
cause  and  effect,  or  as  the  effects  of  an  unknown  cause,  exists 
between  the  changes  in  the  solar  envelope,  and  the  magnetic 
condition  of  the  earth. 

We  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  now  well- 
known  occasional  oscillations  of  the  needle  attributed  to 
magnetic  storms,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  an  important 
suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Lloyd  at  the  Dublin  meeting  of  the 
Association.  These  storms  are  found  to  act  upon  distant  parts 
of  the  earth  simultaneously,  and  yet  they  occur  at  different 
hours  in  the  places  of  observation  so  frequently  aa  to  suggest 
the  existence  of  an  unknown  law. 

"  We  are  thus,"  says  Dr.  Lloyd,  "  in  the  presence  of  two  facts 
uhich  appear  at  first  sight  opposed — nam(?ly,  the  absolute  simul- 
Uneity  ot  magnetic  disturbances  at  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  their 
predominance  at  certain  local  hours  at  each  place.  General  Sabine 
accounts  for  this  apparent  discrepancy,  by  the  circumstances  that 
t!i*«  hours  of  maximum  dii»turbanee  are  different  for  the  difftTent 
rlcmeota,  so    tl\at   there    m»y  be   an    abnormfll    condition  of  the 
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magnetic  force  operating  at  the  same  instant  over  the  whole  globe, 
but  manifesting  itself  at  ono  place  chiefly  in  one  element,  and  at 
another  place  in  another.  I  would  Tentare  to  saggeat  «a  a 
subject  of  inquiry,  whether  the  phenomena  which  have  hiti»erto 
been  groupea  together  as  occasional  effects  may  not  possibly 
include  two  distinct  classes  of  changes,  obeying  separate  Laws; 
one  of  them  being  strictly  periodic  and  constituting  a  part  of 
the  regular  diurnal  change,  while  the  other  is  strictly  abnormal, 
and  simultaneous  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  If  this  be  so,  it  would 
follow  that  we  are  not  justified  in  separating  the  larger  changes 
from  the  rest,  merely  on  the  ground  of  their  magnitude ;  and  that  a 
different  analysis  of  the  phenomenon  is  required.** 

As  we  have  now  obtained  a  view  of  the  probable  connexioD 
between  the  sun  and  terrestrial  maffnetism,  we  may  follow  the 
idea  by  a  few  remarks  on  two  other  £rces,  light  and  heat,  wliich» 
though  no  longer  regarded  as  emaoationa  from  an  incandescent 
body,  are  certainly  the  consequences  of  some  occult  agency 
exercised  by  the  great  central  orb  of  our  system.  The  expert* 
ments  of  MM.  Fizeau  and  Foncault>  upon  the  refractive  index 
of  water  at  the  temperature  which  represents  its  greatest  density, 
is  regarded  as  the  rxperimentum  cma's  and  decisive  as  to  the 
insufficiency  of  the  Newtonian  theory  for  the  explanation  of 
optical  phenomena.  But  while  rejecting  the  corpuscular 
hypothesis^  we  are  not  in  all  cases  satisfied  with  that  of  undula* 
tions  in  a  space-filling  elastic  medium.  Professor  Potter* 
speaking  of  the  interference  of  light  in  his  treatise  on  physical 
optics  (1856)9  i*ays — and  be  expresses  the  opinion  of  many 
physicists — ^'The  occurrence  of  darkness  where  brightness  shouM 
take  plaoe»  and  the  converse  of  brightness  where  darkness  should 
be,  shows  that  the  mechanical  undulatory  theory  cannot  bo  true. 
Our  alternative  is  to  study  light  upon  cltemcalf  and  not  simply 
mechanical  principles,  with  luminiferous  surfaces  following  each 
other  at  regular  intervals  so  as  to  interfere.'*  The  development 
of  the  undulatory  theory  is  the  great  triumph  of  physico- 
mathematical  science,  and  the  science  of  optics  is  now  entering  a 
new  phase  under  the  guidance  of  chemistry,  Faraday  himself 
conducting  the  research. 

Professor  Faraday*s  Bokerian  lecture  on  the  relations  of  gold 
to  light  is,  even  when  com|mred  with  manv  other  of  his  experi- 
mental contributions  to  scientific  knowleoge,  worthy  of  notice, 
as  the  explanation  of  a  remarkable  investigation.  In  illustration 
of  his  object  in  punning  a  oourse  of  experiments  which  may, 
at  first  sight,  appear  to  have  no  other  purpose  than  the  diaoovory 
of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  precioua  mctai, 
he  says : — 

''That  wouderful  productioo  of  the  humaa  mind,  the  undulatotj 
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tKeorj  of  light,  with  the  phenomena  for  which  it  strires  to  account, 
iieenis  to  me,  who  am  only  an  experimentalist,  to  stand  mtd-waj 
between  what  we  may  conceive  to  be  the  coarser  mechanical  actions 
of  matter,  with  their  explanatory  philosophy,  and  that  other  branch 
which  includes,  or  should  include,  the  physical  idea  of  forces  acting 
at  a  distaaee,  and  admitting  for  the  time  the  existence  of  the 
other,  I  have  often  struggled  to  perceive  how  far  that  medium 
night  account  for,  or  mingle  in  with  such  actions,  generally :  and 
to  what  extent  experimental  trials  might  be  devised  which,  with 
their  results  and  consequences,  might  contradict,  conform,  enlargei 
or  modifv  the  idea  we  form  of  it,*  always  with  the  hope  that  the 
corrected  or  instructed  idea,  would  approach  more  and  more  to  the 
trath  of  nature,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  coincide  with  it.  The 
phenomena  of  light  itself  are,  however,  the  best  and  closest  tests 
ftt  present  of  the  undulatory  theory ;  and  if  that  theory  is  here- 
after to  extend  to  and  include  other  actions,  the  moat  effectuid 
meaua  of  enabling  it  to  do  so  will  be  to  render  its  application  to 
its  own  special  phenomena  clear  and  sufficient.  At  present  the 
aio«t  instructed  persons  are,  I  suppose,  very  far  from  perceiving 
tlie  full  and  close  coincidence  between  all  the  facts  of  light  and 
the  physical  account  of  them  which  the  theory  supplies.  If  perfect, 
the  theory  would  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  every  physical 
affection  of  light :  whilst  it  does  not  do  so,  the  affections  are  in 
turn  fitted  to  develope  the  theory,  to  extend  and  enlarge  it  if  true, 
w  if  in  error  to  correct  it  or  replace  it  by  a  better.  Hence  my 
plea  for  the  possible  utility  of  experiments  and  considerations  such 
u  those  I  am  about  to  advance." 

Dr.  Faraday's  investigations  will  excite  an  intense  interest, 
but,  considered  in  relation  to  a  theory  of  light,  they,  at  present 
<lo  little  more  that  point  out  n  mode  of  investigation,  and  give 
hope  of  some  great  results  yet  to  be  obtained.  Assuming  the 
number  of  waves  in  the  space  of  an  inch  as  being  from  37,600  to 
59,880,  and  that  from  458  to  727  billions  pass  the  eye  in  a  second 
—that  it  18  unknown  *'  whether  reflection,  refraction,  &c.,  have 
any  relation  to  the  extent  of  the  lateral  vibrations,  or  whether 
they  are  dependent  in  part  upon  some  physical  action  of  the 
mediam  unxnown  to  and  unsuspected  by  us," — and  that  the 
number  of  undulations  in  a  given  time  determine  colour — Dr. 
Faraday  expected  some  important  results  from  the  introduction 
of  a  ray  of  light  among  particles,  "  having  a  great  power  of 
action  on  light,"  and  so  minute  as  to  be  small  in  comparison  to 
the  lengths  of  a  wave  of  the  light-producing  ether.  The 
comHtions  he  sought  were  obtained  by  the  production  of  films, 
tnd  the  diffiision  in  colourless  liquids  of  the  particles  of  gold, 
*  metal  opaque  in  bulk,  transparent  in  films  and  thin  leaf, 
exhibiting  a  coloured  ray  both  by  reflexion  and  transmission, 
•od,  though  never  losing  its  metallic  state,  transmitting,  various 
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colours  according  to  the  states  and  relative  dimensions  of  the 
])article8.  Many  of  the  observed  phenomena  are  remarkable, 
the  conduct  of  the  experiments  is  instructive,  and  the  reaultn 
are  suggetftive;  but  the  memoir  is  most  important  as  the 
commencement  of  a  probable  series  of  investigations  which  will 
extend  our  acquaintance  with  the  action  of  the  sokur  liglit  upon 
matter  in  its  minutest  forms,  and  do  much  to  establish  or  di^rove 
the  undulntory  theory. 

As  heat  and  light  are  united  in  the  solar  ray»  and  in  the 
moonbeam  before  it  enters  the  thick  an  1  deteriorated  strata 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  as  the  two  forces  are  usually  combined 
in  terrestrial  phenomena,  we  find  no  difliculty  in  transferring  our 
thoughts  from  one  science  to  the  other  without  the  guiding  string 
of  scientific  classification.  And  if  the  study  of  light  be  almoet 
forced  upon  those  who  can  make  an  intelligent  use  of  their 
eyesight,  scarcely  less  imperative  is  the  demand  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  heat,  as  it  is  an  agent  still  more  essential  to 
the  existence  of  the  body,  and  a  no  lees  beneficial  minister  tu 
the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  the  many  blessings  of  this  life. 
But  speaking  of  it  simply  as  a  subject  of  intellectual  inquire', 
it  is  worthy  of  study,  whether  we  observe  its  sensible  efiTcctci 
in  the  increase  of  temperature,  and  its  latent  union  with  matter 
for  the  production  of  fluidity,  or  whether  we  follow  it  in 
hidiation,  reflection,  refraction,  and  other  conditions  of  transmis* 
sion.  The  circumstances  of  its  production  and  the  definite 
relation  it  bears  to  other  forces  have  recently  been  subjects  of 
investigation,  both  by  deduction  and  experiment,  and  results 
too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  silence  have  been  obtained. 

The  increase  of  temperature  by  friction  is  as  well  known  to 
the  savage  as  to  the  philosopher ;  but  while  the  one  rubs  t4)gethcr 
two  pieces  of  hard  wood  to  obtain  a  flame,  and  cannot  think 
long  enough  to  state  the  welUknown  fact  in  a  generalized 
expression,  the  other  seeks  for  a  cause,  and  discovers  numerou j^ 
instances  of  the  exhibition  of  heat  as  a  consequence  of  mechanic 
cal  power.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
this  fact  in  connexion  with  anotlier.  When  a  liquid  is  con- 
verted into  vapour,  a  definite  amount  of  heat  disappearb» 
and  when  the  vapour  retakes  its  liquid  state,  the  same 
amount  of  heat  is  liberated,  and  becomes  sensible  to  thn: 
touch  and  measurable  by  the  thermometer.  But  when  the 
heat  disappears  in  the  formation  of  vapour,  mechanical  power 
is  produced,  which  is  in  its  turn  lost  when  the  liquid  i« 
re-iormed  and  the  sensible  heat  reaiipearsb  The  annunciation 
of  these  facts  at  once  suggests  the  probabilitv  of  some  definite 
relation  between  heat  and  mechanical  power.  The  demonstration 
was  supplied  by  Mr.  Juulc^  who  proved  the  ouu\crtibinty  of 
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these  two  foroes,  nnd  by  experiment    ascertained   that    the   . 
uiechaDtcal  power  developed  by  the  perpendicular  fall  of  772lb8. 
weight  through  a  space  of  one  foot,  is  equivalent  to  the  amount 
of  heat  required  to  raii^  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water 
1°  Fahrenheit. 

Thia  discovery  aecessarity  controls  every  theoretical  explana* 
tion  of  the  agent  by  whicli  the  effects  of  heat  are  produced. 
It  was  once  supposed  to  be  a  highly  elastic  substance,  having 
aji  independent  existence  and  filling  the  pores  of  all  bodies 
according  to  their  capacities.  To  make  a  distinction  in  terms 
between  the  thing  itself  and  its  effects,  the  word  caloric  was 
introduced  to  represent  the  imaginary  elastic  fiuid.  This 
a^amption  was  opposed  by  many  eminent  men  of  science, 
and  was  proved  to  be  contradictory  to  the  evidence  of  ex- 
periment ;  but  the  idea  became  popular  and  was  thoroughly 
embodied  in  language.  Dr.  Young,  who  so  fully  adopted  the 
unduiatory  theory  and  did  so  much  to  extend  its  application, 
^ums  up  his  objection  to  the  corpuscular  theory  of  heat  in  the 
following  words: — 

^*  If  the  beat  (developed  in  boring  cannon)  is  neither  received 
from  the  surrounding  bodies,  which  it  cannot  be  without  a  depres- 
"ion  of  their  temperature,  nor  derived  from  the  quantity  already 
accumulated  in  the  bodies  themselves,  whfch  it  could  not  be,  even 
if  their  capacities  were  diminished  in  any  imaginable  degree,  there 
is  no  alternative  but  to  allow  that  heat  must  be  actually  generated 
by  friction ;  and,  if  it  is  generated  out  of  nothing,  it  cannot  be 
matter,  nor  even  an  immaterial  or  semi-material  substance.  The 
<-<)lJateral  parts  of  the  theory  have  also  their  separate  difficulties : 
^ftua,  if  heat  were  the  general  principle  of  repulsion,  its  augmenta^ 
tioa  could  not  diminish  the  elasticity  of  solids  and  of  fluids ;  if  it 
constituted  a  continued  fluid,  it  could  not  radiate  freely  through 
tbe  same  space  in  different  directions  ;  and  if  its  repulsive  particles 
fallowed  each  other  at  a  distance,  they  would  still  approach  near 
tnough  to  each  other,  in  the  focus  of  a  burning  glass,  to  have  their 
"otions  deflected  from  a  rectilinear  direction." 

^  If  heat,"  he  adds,  *'  be  not  a  substance  it  must  be  a  quality, 
vid  this  quality  can  only  be  motion.*'  This  is  the  verdict  of 
f^nce  in  our  own  day.  .  All  bodies  are  composed  of  atoms, 
^hich  are  surrounded  by  an  elastic  atmosphere.  Sensible 
'><^t,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  consists  of  circulating  cur- 
^^\t  or  vortices,  and  the  recession  of  the  atmosphere  from 
iHeir  nadei  causes  them  to  occupy  a  greater  space,  and  accounts 
i'T  the  dilatation  of  bodies  by  increase  of  temperature.  Badia- 
<iun  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  transmission  of  the 
*  '^illations  of  the  atoms.  Upon  these  assumptions  Mr.  Rnnkine 
^^culated  the  relation  between  pressure  ana  the  boiling  points 
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of  liquids.  And  between  the  density,  pressure,  and  temperature 
of  elastic  fluids. 

Let  us  inquire  how  these  facts  and  theories  are  to  be  applied 
to  the  phenomena  of  radiation,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  cool 
the  radiating  body.  The  heat  radiated  by  the  sun>  Pouillet 
says,  is  equal  to  that  which  would  be  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion of  a  bed  of  coal  seventeen  miles  thick;  and  if  the 
capacity  of  that  body  for  heat  is  equal  to  the  capacity  of 
water,  there  must  be  an  annual  reduction  of  2^  4'  Fahr. 
in  its  temperature*  To  determine  when  the  sun  will  oeaae 
to  radiate  sufficient  heat  for  the  existence  of  man  on  the 
earth,  or  when  the  temperature  of  the  equator  will  be  reduced 
to  the  present  temperature  of  the  poles,  might,  therefore,  be 
proposed  as  a  rational  problem  for  solution.  But  mechanical 
power  developes  heat,  and  if  such  power  exist  in  the  body 
of  the  suu,  there  may  be  that  constant  supply  of  thermal 
force  necessary  to  sustain  the  present  radiations.  Upon 
the  presence  of  such  a  force  we  have  an  undoubted  right  to 
presume,  for  the  density  of  the  sun  is  small,  compared  with 
many  planetary  bodies,  and  a  contraction  of  its  mass,  equal 
to  only  a  ten-thousandth  part  of  its  diameter,  would  supply 
heat  equivalent  to  its  present  radiations  for  a  period  of  two 
thous^md  years.  We  cannot,  then,  but  perceive  the  importance 
of  this  principle  in  estimating  the  duration  of  solar  heat, 
if  the  body  of  the  sun  be  its  source,  and  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  many  of  the  great  operations  of  nature  in 
which  the  presence  of  heat  is  proved  or  necessarily  assumed. 
The  effects  produced  by  the  motions  of  the  atmosphere  may 
be  partially  estimated,  but  still  more  evident  are  those  resulting 
from  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides.  According  to  the  estimate 
of  Bessel,  five  thousand  cubic  miles  of  water  are  transferred 
from  one  quarter  of  the  world  to  another  every  six  hours; 
and  how  the  conversion  of  the  suspended  force  into  heat  must 
affect  the  temperature  of  the  earth  may  be  conjectured  if  it 
cannot  be  reduced  to  a  positive  determination. 

But  the  subject  to  which  we  have  referred  has  a  much 
wider  signification  than  can  be  deduced  from  the  con- 
version of  mechanical  power  into  heat,  and  heat  into 
mechanical  power.  May  we  not  go  back  to  the  days  of 
lioyhood,  when  we  amused  ourselves  with  experiments,  occa- 
sionally bending  an  anxious  and  ambitious  thought  to  discover 
by  what  agency  the  phenomena  we  witnessed  were  produced* 
and  then,  plun^inff  into  speculation  —  all  experimentalists 
speculate — identified  light  and  heat,  and  connected  magnetism 
with  both  ?  Have  we  not  liad  many  a  pleasing  dream  about 
the    origin  of  chemical   foroes,  and    many  suspicions,  almoet 
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ft8  sattafiietory  ns  certainties,  why  heat,  and  light,  and  electricity 
are  so  frequently  exhibited  when  chemical  combinations  arc 
formed  or  broken.      There  may  hare  been  mnch  truth  in  these 
speculations;  but  we  could  not  demonstrate  our  thoughts,  and 
new  theories  must  be  supported  by  the  authority  of  a  great 
name,  or  by  irrefragtble  proof.     Since  that  time  more   foun- 
dation and  opportunity  have  been  given  to  such  considerations 
as   tliese,  and  the  unity  or  agency  of  which  we  dreamed  in 
those  happy  days  is  admitted  to  be  the  hope,  if  not  the  creed, 
of  philosophers.     Mechanical  power  developed  by  friction,  or 
by    compression,   produces  heat;    but  heat  is  also  generated 
by  an  impeded  current   of  electricity,  by  the   absorption  of 
Kght,   by  oreaking  contact   between   the   poles  of  a  magnet, 
and    by  certain    chemical    combinations  and  decompositions. 
Any  of  these  forces,  indeed,  may  stand  in  the  position  of  a 
cause,  and   the  rest   will    follow    as  effects.     Electricity  in 
motion,  for  example,  developes  mechanical  force,  heat,.light, 
magnetism,  and  chemical  change.     The  relations  between  them 
are  also  definite :  increase  the  one,  and  in  the  same  proportion 
yoa   increase    the    other.      Faraday    annonnced   the   definite 
chemical  effect  of  the  voltaic  current;  and  Mr.  Joule  proved — 
we  quote  bis  words—"  that  whenever  a  current  of  electricity 
was  generated  by  a  magneto-electrical  machine,  the  quantity 
of  heat  evolved  by  that  current  had  a  constant  relation  to  the 
power  required  to  turn  the  machine,  and,  on  the  other  hand ; 
that  whenever  the  engine  was  worked  by  a  voltaic  battery, 
the  power  developed  was  at  the  expense  of  the  calorific  power 
of  the  battery  for  a  given  consumption  of  zinc,  the  mechanical 
efiect  produced  having  a  fixed  relation  to  the  heat  lost  in  the 
YoUmic  circuit."    The  world  seems,  so  to  speak,  to  have  been 
endowed  with  a  force  which  is  presented  to  us  under  numerous 
aspects  and  with   different    effects,  constantly  changing  from 
one  form  to  another.      There    is    no    perpetual    motion,  for 
motion  dies  into  heat ;  there  is  no  constancy  in  temperature, 
for  it    gives  mechanical    power   to  elastic   fluids,  molecular 
motions  to  solids  and  liquids,  or  chemical  change  of  structure. 
Force  is  a  creation  as  well  as  matter,  and  if  the  one  cannot 
be  annihilated,  neither  can  the  other,  without  the  Almighty 
power.     And  may  we  not  here  pause  to  suggest,  that  if  the 
force  by  which  the  physical  phenomena  of  the  material  world 
are  produced  be  thus  permanent,  it  is  not  possible  to  believe 
that    the    vital   principle   and    thinking   power   of   man   can 
be  annihilated  in  death  —  that   if   the  purely  material  prin- 
ciple passes  and  repasses  from  one  stage  of  being  to  another, 
it  cannot   be    the  destiny  of  intelligence   to  become  a  non- 
eatity. 
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We  have  briefly  and  imperrectly  pointed  out  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  physicist  is  looking  for  new  revelations 
of  the  material  creation,  and  the  reader  will  understand  what 
is  meant  by  the  correlation  and  conservation  of  forces.  We 
must  now  pass  hastily  under  review  a  few  meteorological  phe- 
nomena. 

In  a  former  review  of  the  progress  of  science,  it  was  stated 
that  the  Grovernment  had  inaugurated  a  scientific  department, 
in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  the  collection  and 
discussion  of  meteoroIo«:ical  observations  at  sea.  More  than 
two  hundred  British  ships  are  now  supplied  with  instruments, 
instructions,  and  books  for  the  re^iistration  of  observations; 
and  the  department  is  actively  engaged  in  tabulating  and 
arranging  the  logs,  which  are  being  delivered  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  in  such  numbers  that  Admiral  Fitz  Roy  is  already 
in  want  of  more  assistance  for  the  reduction  of  the  observaticms 
they  contain.  Without  depreciating  the  value  of  these  labours, 
it  is  necessary  again  to  insist  upon  the  establishment  of  many 
meteorological  observatories  on  land,  if  anything  more  than 
an  empirical  knowlcdo;e  is  to  be  obtaiued.  So  far  as  navigation 
is  concerned,  meteorolot^ical  observations  at  sea  will  doubtless 
lead  to  results  of  the  highest  importance,  for  Maury's  charts 
have  already  reduced  the  length,  in  time,  of  some  voyages, 
more  than  one-fourth ;  but  to  give  these  observations  their 
full  scientific  value,  the  great  atmospheric  changes  which  take 
their  rise  on  islands  and  continents  in  both  hemispheres,  must 
be  carefully  registered. 

The  objection  made  to  the  science  of  meteorology,  on  the 
assumption  that  it  proceeds  by  a  wrong  method,  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  lead  to  any  satisfactory  result,  was  admirably 
answered  by  Dr.  Lloyd,  in  his  address  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion  at  Dublin: — 

"  It  is  asserted  that  the  capital  vice  of  the  science  of  meteorology, 
as  at  present  pursued,  is,  that  it  has  no  definite  aim ;  that  it  ought 
to  embrace  an  inquiry  into  the  physical  constitution  of  the  objects 
with  which  the  science  is  concerned,  and  an  investigation  of  causes 
as  well  as  laws  of  phenomena.  It  may  be  admitted,  at  once, 
that  the  physical  constitution  of  the  bodies  whose  changes  we  are 
investigating  is  a  proper  object  of  study  to  the  physicist ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  should  necessarily  be  conaucted  by  the 
same  individuals  who  are  in  search  for  the  laws  of  the  phenomena, 
or  even  that  the  former  knowledge  is  essential  to  the  progress  of 
the  latter.  The  noblest  of  all  the  physical  sciences,  astronomy,  is 
little  more  than  a  science  of  la^ae — ^laws,  too,  of  the  simplest  Isind 
of  change;  and  the  knowledge  of  these  laws  is  wholly  independent 
of  the  physical  constitution  of  the    masses  whoso  movements  it* 
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Bfcudias.  A  similar  observation  maj  be  made  regardin<:^  tbe  science 
of  terrestrial  magnetism;  and  the  case  is  one  which  brings  us  stili 
nearer  to  the  question  at  issue,  inasmuch  as  the  laws  which  haver 
been  obtained — and  they  are  numerous  —  have  resulted  from  a. 
method  of  inquiry  altogether  similar  to  that  adopted  in  meteorology. 
Time  will  not  permit  me  to  inquire  whether  there  is  not  a  miscon- 
ception of  a  metaphysical  kind  at  the  root  of  this  objection.  I  may 
observe,  however,  before  leaving  the  subject,  that  there  are  two 
modes  of  studying  the  sequences  of  natural  phenomena:  one  in 
their  relation  to  time,  and  which  is  best  accomplished  by  observations 
at  stated  periods,  and  the  other  in  the  relation  of  the  successive 
phases  of  the  phenomena  to  one  another.  Of  these,  the  latter, 
though  not  wholly  neglected,  has  not  been  so  much  followed  as  it 
di'serves,  and  £  cannot  but  thiuk  that  it  woi^ld,  if  more  systematically 
followed,  enrich  the  science  of  meteorology  with  a  new  harvest  of 
results/'  ^ 

Professor  Powell  has  delivered  to  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  his  tenth  report  on  luminous 
meteorS}  but  he  has  not  yet  attempted  to  classify  the  evidence 
he  lias  collected,  nor  to  propose  any  theory  for  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomena.  When  we  speak  of  classification,  we  do  not 
mean  an  empirical  arrangement  recognised  by  every  one,  and 
founded  on  certain  broad  distinctions  in  the  phenomena.  The 
terms  falling  stones,  meteoric  iron,  and  falling  stars,  prove 
that  a  separation  into  classes  has  been  already  made  by  un- 
scientific observers.  But  the  classification  required  by  the 
physicist  must  have  reference  to  form  and  colour,  and  to  the 
direction  and  velocity  of  motion ;  and  until  this  is  produced 
there  can  be  no  such  unity  in  the  evidence  as  will  satisfactorily 
explain  the  appearance  of  these  bodies.  Attention  was 
specially  drawn  to  them  by  the  so-called  periodical  showers  of 
meteorites  in  the  months  of  August  and  November.  By  some 
obserrers  they  are  supposed  to  be  of  atmospheric  origin,  but 
thev  are  more  commonly  believed  to  revolve  in  space.  If 
the' latter  hypothesis  be  adopted,  the  interplanetary  spaces,  or 
at  least  that  space  immediately  beyond  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
must  be  occupied  by  numeroua  small  solid  masses  moving  in 
•>rbita  goverp^  by  the  same  laws  as  the  planets  themselves:  The 
aTerage  velocity  of  these  bodies,  according  to  some  observers, 
if  doable  that  of  the  earth  in  her  orbit.  When  their  centri- 
fugal force  is  overcome  by  the  earth's  gravitation  they  fall, 
4ad  are  called  aerolites;  when  they  escape  that  sudden 
termination  of  their  journey,  and  flash  past  us  as  points 
or  discs  of  light,  they  are  called  shooting  stars.  The  high 
f^foperatare  of  those  which  fall  to  the  earth  could  not  be 
aeoianted  for  when  Chladni  proposed  his  theory  of  the  cosmical 
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nature  of  meteoric  bodies ;  but  the  principle  of  the  correlation 
of  forces,  already  explained,  entirely  removes  the  difBcultji  (or 
Mr.  Joule   has  proved   that  the  mechanical  force  due  to  the 
vis  viva  destroyed  during  their  passage  through  the  atmosphere 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  production  of  any  temperature  the 
falling  bodies  ma^  exhibit,  and  even  to  their  dissipation  in 
meteoric  dust,  which  is,  probably,  a  more  frequent  result  than 
the  descent  of  meteoric  iron  at  white  heat.    Tne  old  hypothesis 
that  these  meteorites  were  ejected,  perhaps  many  ages  sinoe, 
from  lunar  volcanoes,  has  been  revived,  and  that  they  may  be 
thus  accounted  for,  we  cannot  deny ;  though  we  do  not  perceive 
what  is  gained  to  science,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge, 
by  assigning  to  them  any  special  origin.     The  exhibition  of 
showers  of  meteors  in  the  months  of  August  and  September 
during  a  series  of  yeaw,  and  a  subsequent  suspension  of  the 
phenomena,  when  considered  as  a  recurrence  of  similar  periods 
of  ap{)arition  recorded  by  former  observers,  may  be  explained 
by  the  supposition  that  the  earth  was  then  in  that  nart  of  her 
orbit  where  they  are  most  abundant  or  best  exhibitea.    But  for 
the  resolution  of  the  phenomena  we  must  wait  the  accumola* 
tion  of  more  facts,  or  the  full  discussion  of  those  now  obtained, 
and  in  the  meantime  receive  thankfully  such  generalizations  as 
may  be  fairly  deduced  from  a  cautious  examination.     Aooord- 
ing  to  Mr.  Bompas,  twice  as  many  of  these  meteors  proceed 
from  the  east  as  from  the  west.     The  same  writer  states,  that 
the  number  of  meteors  in  given  intervals  of  time  increase  from 
six  in  the  evening  to  the  same  hour  in  the  morning,  and  the 
greatest  number  must  be  visible  when  the  observer's  meridian 
IS  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion.     M.  A.  Poey  has  dis* 
cussed  the  element  of  colour ;  and  Professor  Lawrence  Smith 
hfts  made  some  important  optic»d  experiments  upon  the  apparent 
diameters  of  luminous  objects  at  given  distances,  as  a  warning, 
if  not  a  guide,  to  those  who  attempt  to  determine  the  distanoes 
of  these  bodies. 

At  the  Dublin  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Captain  Maguire  described  the 
phenomena  of  the  Aurora  observed  by  him  at  Point  Barrow, 
where  he  was  stationed  for  seventeen  months  in  command  of  the 
**  Plover,**  with  provisions  for  Sir  John  Franklin's  party  ;  and 
although  we  know  very  little  more  about  these  poUr  lights 
than  the  gorgeous  phenomena  they  exhibit,  the  snbjeot  is  full 
of  interest  to  science,  and  cannot  be  passed  in  silence.  The 
aurora  is  seen  in  all  polar  countries,  and  receives  the  epithet 
of  Borealis  in  the  north,  and  Australis  in  the  south.  It  con- 
sists of  streams  of  soft,  coloured  lijfhts,  which,  rising  from  one 
part  of  Uic  horixon  towards  the  pole,  gradually  spread  with 
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increasincf  brilliance  until  thev  have  reached  a  maximum 
brightness,  when  they  fade  away  upon  a  part  of  the  horizon 
opposite  to  that  in  which  they  first  appeared.  At  Point  Bar- 
row the  aurora  was  never  seen  between  the  hours  of  eleven 
A.M.  and  three  p.m.  From  the  latter  hour  the  intensity  of 
its  light  continued  to  increase  till  about  one  a.m.  The  first 
flashes  were  always  seen  towards  the  north,  but  they  soon 
spread  into  resplendent  arches  of  light,  which  meeting  in  the 
senich  formed  a  bright  coronal.  After  having  for  several 
hours  thrown  a  bright  sparkling  canopy,  richer  tiian  was  ever 
imagined  for  a  fairy  palace,  over  the  cold  region  of  ice  and 
snow,  tempting  men  and  officers  to  face  a  temperature  of  40^ 
below  zero,  the  brightness  dimmed  and  the  colours  died  away 
towards  the  south,  leaving  the  cold  blue  starlit  sky.  But 
what  is  the  aurora?  everybody  asks.*  Answers  have  been 
given,  but  they  are  only  the  conjectures  of  men  a  little  wiser 
than  their  fellow-men — the  proof  is  wanting.  M.  Kaemetz's 
hypothesis  satisfies  more  of  the  conditions  of  the  phenomena 
than  any  other,  and  is,  therefore,  best  entitled  to  credit. 
He  attributes  the  aurora  to  electrical  induction  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, produced  by  alterations  in  the  intensity  of  terrestrial 
magnetism.  But  this  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  and  it 
suggests  other  questions  more  difficult  of  solution  than  the  one 
it  18  intended  to  answer.  But  we  do  know  that  there  is  some 
wonderful  connexion  between  these  luminous  displays  in  the 
heavens  and  the  motions  of  the  magnetic  needle.  General 
Sabine  having  discussed  the  hourly  magnetic  observations  made 
by  Captain  Maguire  and  his  officers  during  their  stay  at  Point 
Barrow,  arrives  at  the  following  important  conclusion :  *'  The 
hour  of  the  day  at  which  no  auroral  display  is  ever  observed 
corresponds  with  the  minimum  of  westerly  disturbance,  while 
the  maximum  of  both  is  found  at  the  same  hour  of  westerly 
disturbance — viz.,  one  a.m.  The  frequency  of  the  aurora,  also, 
and  the  amount  of  westerly  deflection  of  the  magnet  also 
accord ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  auroral  hours  appear  to 
have  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  the  turning  hours,  or 
theprogression  of  the  easterly  deflections.** 

This  terrestrial  magnetism,  of  which  we  know  so  little, 
is,  without  doubt,  a  force  of  far  more  importance  in  the  physics 
of  the  mundane  system  than  the  pointing  of  a  compass  needle ; 
and  we  take  a  low  view  of  the  design  of  the  Creator,  when  we 
describe  it  as  a  provision  made  for  the  intercourse  of  nations, 
though  this  is  a  predetermined  secondary  consequence,  growing 
out  of  the  conditions  ordained  for  the  safety  of  a  world  or  the 
security  of  the  universe.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  necessity 
of  a  larger  acquaintance  with  the  distribution  and  the  laws 
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of  the  magnetic  force,  for  the  explanation  of  meteorological 
phenomena,  is  widely  acknowledged,  and  the  efforts  now  made 
to  supply  it  are  most  encouraging.  During  the  past  year, 
magnetical  and  meteorologiciil  instruments  have  been  prepared 
at  the  Kew  Observatory,  for  Mr.  McLeod,  Consul  at  Mozam- 
bique ;  for  the  Austrian  frigate,  "  Novaro,"  proceeding  on  a 
scientific  voyage  of  circumnavigation;  for  Dr.  Baikie  and 
Lieut.  Glover,  who  have  recently  sailed  for  an  expedition  to 
Africa;  for  Mr.  Falliser  and  Lieut.  Blackiston,  who  accom- 
pany an  expedition  to  British  North  America;  and  for  the 
North  Polar  expedition,  fitted  out  by  Lady  Franklin. 

The  recent  researches  of  geologists  offer  us  many  subjects  of 
remark.  Many  of  these  eminent  men  have  ceased  from  labour, 
and  some,  of  whom  we  have  a  pleasing  remembrance,  and 
whose  names  will  be  lopg  treasured  In  the  records  of  science, 
have,  during  the  past  year,  finished  all  work.  To  these  wo 
must  pay  a^passing  tribute  of  respect 

William  Bucklanb  was,  pernaps,  better  known  to  the  world 
than  any  other  geologist  of  his  day,  with  the  exception  of  the 
illustrious  Cuvier.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  clergyman,  and 
was  born  at  Axminster  in  the  year  1784,  and  there  received 
hb  education.  In  1798  he  entered  St.  Mary's  College,  Win- 
chester, and  in  1801,  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  In  1808 
he  received  a  fellowship,  and  had  then  acquired  from  the  lectures 
of  Dr.  Kidd  that  attachment  to  the  study  of  geology,  which 
greatly  distinguished  him  in  after  life.  In  1813  Dr.  Kidd 
resigned  his  professorship,  and  Buckland  was  appointed  to  his 
chair.  His  inaugural  lecture,  published  under  the  title  of 
*^  Vindicise  Geological,"  was  written  with  the  intention  of 
meeting  the  objections  then  made  to  the  science,  on  the  ground 
of  its  opposition  to  the  Mosaic  narrative.  It  was  received 
with  as  much  violent  opposition  by  one  class  of  readers,  as  of 
approval  by  another  and  better  informed.  This  may  be 
regarded  as  his  first  important  geological  paper ;  and  although 
he  abandoned  many  of  tne  opinions  there  advocated  it  may  still 
be  read  with  interest ;  and  it  would  not  be  an  unprofitable 
employment  to  compare  it  with  his  last  work,  the  '^Bridge* 
water  Treatise."  Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enumerate, 
much  less  to  analyze,  his  varied  contributions  to  the  actence,  or 
to  trace  its  growth  under  his  fostering  care.  But  we  well  remem- 
ber the  intense  interest  with  which  his  papers  were  listened  to,  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Greological  Society,  and  the  lively  tone  he  gave 
to  the  discussions  which  followed  the  reading  of  all  communi- 
cations of  importance.  Only  those  who  there  received  much  of 
the  scientific  information  with  which  thev  embarked  in  geological 
research,  can  estimate  the  respect  and  aflfection  the  younger 
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fellows  entertained  for  Dr.  Buckland.  His  easy  and  pp:^ceful 
elocution,  his  refined  and  playful  wit,  the  elegance  of  his  style, 
the  depth  of  his  rejisoning,  the  breadth  of  his  views,  and  hid 
hroad  liberality  of  jiilgment,  deserved  all  the  honour  he 
received.  Most  instructive  and  curious  were  the  debates,  wheu 
his  natural  and  ingenious  explanations  of  objects  or  opinions, 
overflowing  with  good  humour,  were  brought  into  contnxst  with 
the  rapid,  picturesque,  and  severe  aroju mentation  of  Se^lgwick ; 
the  quick,  nervous  perception  of  D^j  la  Beche ;  the  slow  and 
hesitating,  but  sound  and  sensible  illustrations  of  Lyell ;  and 
the  unimaginative,  authoritative  assertions  of  Murchison. 
Always  accessible  in  the  retiring-room,  he  frequently  attached 
liimself  to  the  young,  in  preference  to  those  who  were  then 
leaders  in  the  society ;  and  there  are  many  besides  ourselves 
who  remember  how  frequently  he  withdrew  from  tlie  crowd, 
and  with  unrestrained  familiarity,  and  in  the  most  lucid 
manner,  removed  difficulties,  dirccte  1  research,  or  volunteered 
the  most  valuable  suggestions.  Long  may  the  name  of 
Buckland  be  honoured.  We  can  express  no  better  wish  for 
the  Geological  Society,  tlmn  that  it  may  have  a  succession  of 
men  with  such  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  qualifications. 

Daxi£L  Shaupe,  recehtly  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
the  same  society,  died  while  holding  its  highest  office.  He  was 
the  youngest  son  of  the  sister  of  Samuel  Rogers,  the  banker- 
poet,  and  was  early  in  life  introduced  into  the  counting-house 
of  a  Portuguese  merchant  But  while  actively  engaged  in 
commerce,  he  zealously  pursued  the  study  of  geology  and 
natural  hibtory,  presented  several  papers  of  mark  to  the 
Geological  Society,  was  elected  on  the  council,  and,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  occupied  the  president's  chair.  Colonel 
Portlock,  his  successor,  paid  a  high  tribute  to  his  character: 
**  His  quiet  humour,  his  manly,  straightforward  assertion  of 
the  truth,  and  his  well-known  liberality  and  benevolence, 
endeared  him  to  us  as  a  friend  ;  while  his  shrewd  discernment, 
his  accurate  observation,  and  his  extensive  knowledge,  made  us 
admire  him  as  a  philosopher  and  a  geologist" 

Every  geologist  will  approve  the  award  of  the  Wollaston 
medal  to  M.  Barrande  for  his  researches  among  the  Silurians  of 
Bavaria.  This  French  gentleman,  expatriated  for  his  attach- 
ment to  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family,  has  for  more 
than  twenty  years  occupied  himself  in  the  investigation  of  these 
rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prague.  At  his  own  cost  he  has 
opened  large  quarries  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  fossils. 
VAThen  he  commenced  his  research  in  1840,  only  twenty-two 
species  of  palas jzoic  remains  had  been  discovered  in  Bohemin, 
ami  to  these  he  has  added  more  than  1,500  invertebrata,  obtain- 
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ittg  fine  specimens  of  the  majority^  and  by  numerous  individuals 
tracing  the  history  of  the  animals  from  one  stage  of  life  to 
another.  The  greater  number  of  these  are  trilobites,  which  he  has 
dividedamong  forty-fivegenera,  expending  upon  investigation  and 
classification  a  talent  for  observation  and  an  assiduity  c7  research 
never  devoted  to  any  one  subject  without  produdi^  eminent  suc- 
cess. From  the  imperfect  state  of  the  specimens  in  one  locality^ 
or  the  discorery  of  none  but  adult  individoals  in  another,  many 
years  sometimes  passed  before  he  could  satisfitctorily  read  the 
history  of  a  ringle  i^ecies.  In  the  instance  of  the  dalmanites 
saciatis,  one  of  the  most  common  Bohemian  forms,  we  have  an 
example  of  the  perseverance  and  industry  with  which  he  attained 
the  results  so  properly  acknowledged  by  the  Geolo^cal  Society, 
In  one  part  of  the  Drabow  Mountains  he  found  numerous  fra^- 
ments»  but  not  a  single  perfect  specimen.  Extending  his  research, 
he  obtained,  after  an  interval  of  years,  in  another  locality,  some 
badly  preserved  but  entire  specimens,  and  again  a  long  period 
elapsed  before  he  collected  individuals  fit  for  examination ;  but 
when  this  was  done  the  specimens  were  all  open,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  eighth  year  that  he  discovered,  in  another  spot,  the 
same  animal  in  its  rolled  state.  After  this  patient  waiting 
and  unwearied  search  he  had  obtained  only  ^e  adult,  and 
two  years  more  were  expended  in  tracing  the  singular  meta* 
morphoses  through  which  the  animal  passes  between  its  birth 
and  maturity. 

Passing  from  the  purely  palceontological  to  the  geological 
researches  of  M.  Barrande,  we  are  put  in  possession  of  some 
facts  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  Silurian  formation,  he 
says,  is  characterized  in  different  countries  by  distinct  stages, 
exhibited  in  the  feature  of  the  rocks,  or  in  the  peculiwities  of 
their  faunsc.  When  the  stages  in  one  country  are  compared 
with  those  in  another,  they  do  not  exhibit  any  complete  or  con-^ 
stant  agreement  either  in  the  rocks  or  in  their  fossils,  though 
niarkei  by  strong  relative  features.  He  regards  the  whole 
formation  as  divisible  into  three  principal  stages,  characterised 
by  their  several  faunae,  which  he  distinguishes  as  the  primordial, 
second,  and  third.  The  first  two  divide  unequallv  what  English 
geolc^ists  call  the  lower  Silurian,  while  the  third  corresponds 
with  the  upper  series  of  this  country.  In  England  the  fauna  of 
the  lower  t)eds  is  well  marked,  but  those  of  the  second  and  third 
are  not  so  well  separated.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  account 
for  the  remarkable  distinction  in  Bohemia,  by  the  fact  that  an 
ejection  of  trap  followed  the  formation  of  the  lower  aeries*  and 
one  of  less  duration  separated  the  second  and  third.  But  the  moat 
important  fact  discovered  by  M.  Barrande,  is  the  existence  in 
the  palseozoic  age  of  "  distinct  natural  history   provinces  of 
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miilluaca  and  other  classes  of  invertebrata.  He  has  shown,'* 
says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  '^  not  only  in  regard  to  the  fauna  called 
by  him  primordial,  but  also  in  respect  to  his  second  and  third 
faana,  corresponding  with  what  we  have  usually  termed  lower 
and  opper  Silurian,  that  distinct  assemblages  of  species  inhabited 
simultaDeously  different  marine  areas.  The  palaaozoic  species, 
for  example,  of  Bohemia,  differed  from  those  of  Scandinavia, 
and  the  North  American  species  from  both.  *  *  ^  In  whatever 
manner  we  mry  endeavour  to  account  for  the  intercalation  in 
the  midst  of  the  lower  Silurian  strata  of  certain  distinct  groups 
of  species,  called  by  Barrande  *  colonies,'  we  must,  at  least, 
accept  the  fact  as  true,  and  believe  the  exact  position  of  the 
foeaiuferous  formations  to  be  as  described  by  this  accurate 
observer.* 

We  must  pass  over  Professor  Nichol's  interesting  examination 
of  the  red  sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  associated  gneiss  rock?, 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  Scotland,  assigned  by  him  to  the 
lower  carboniferous  and  Devonian  epochs.  Dr.  Wright's  paper 
on  the  sands  of  the  inferior  oolite; — Professor  Buckman*8 
re-examination  of  the  oolitic  rocks  of  Gloucestershire  and  North 
Wilts — and  Professor  Phillips's  comparative  sections  in  the 
oolite  and  ironstone  series  of  Yorkshire,  take  us  back  to  many 
well  known  scenes  among  the  secondary  rocks  of  England. 
To  these  papers  and  to  Mr.  Hull's  "  Geology  of  Cheltenham"  we 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers ;  for  it  will  not  be  an  unprofit- 
able  task  to  review  their  knowledge  of  secondary  geology,  nor 
will  they,  we  hope,  be  surprised  to  discover  that  there  is  still 
eomethiog  to  learn  in  these  well-beaten  fields. 

Great  additions  have  been  made  during  the  last  twenty  years 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  Tertiary  rocks ;  and  those  who  were 
interested  in  the  subject  when  Lvell  was  laying  the  foundation 
of  his  well-earned  reputation,  by  the  establishment  of  the 
present  classification,  can  best  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
advance  that  has  been  made.  Wherever  they  turn,  in  whatever 
aspect  they  examine  the  subject,  they  will  be  presented  with 
the  results  of  arduous  and  intelligent  investigation.  Our 
thoaghts  are  immediately  directed  to  the  Paris  basin,  the  scene 
of  the  prolific  labours  of  Cuvier,  and  the  fossiliferous  calcaire 
fromer^  long  since  supposed  to  have  yielded  all  the  beautiful 
forms  it  haa  preserved ;  and  we  find  large  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  catalogue  whieh  a  few  years  since  we  believed  to 
be  complete*  At  Grignon  three  hundred  species  were  collected 
by  Ldunarckand  Defranc ;  to  these  Deshayes  added  one  hundred 
species;  but  M.  Caillet  collected  from  one  small  district  six 
hundred  species,  of  which  one  hundred  were  new,  and  several 
were  previously  unknown  forms.   The  increased  number  of  fossil 
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rife  at  the  present  day.  In  the  preface  the  author  says :  ''  The  object 
of  the  following  '  Life  Pictures,'  including  narratives,  conyenations, 
letters,  and  so  forth,  is  to  bring  out,  in  concrete  form,  the  true  idea 
of  the  inner  or  Diyine  life.  It  is  designed  especially  for  inquiring 
minds,  haunted,  perhaps,  by  the  preyalent  scepticism,  or  by  other 
forms  of  doubt.**  In  the  volume  before  us,  Dr.  Turnbull  has,  by 
profound  and  cogent  argument,  refuted  the  speculations  of  pantheism, 
and  given  us  biographical  sketches  of  some  eminent  Christians.  In 
the  characters  delineated,  which  are  taken  from  real  life,  he  does 
justice  to  their  good  qualities  without  sparing  their  defects.  The 
book  will  interest  various  classes  of  readers. 

£auch*s  "Inner  Life  of  the  Christian'"  is  a  work  which  contains 
much  excellent  matter.     It  bears  the  impress  of  a  vigorous,  intelli- 

fent  mind,  and  earnestness  of  purpose.  The  volume  is  edited  by 
Resident  Oerhart,  from  the  manuscripts  of  Dr.  Bauch.  We  notice 
occasionally  some  peculiar  idioms  which  the  author  brought  from  his 
native  land,  but  the  merits  of  the  volume  vastly  preponderate  over 
its  characteristic  faults.  The  work  is  pervaded  by  a  catholic  and 
enlarged  spirit. 

A  small  volume  by  Dr.  Alexander,  entitled  the  "  American  Sunday 
School  and  its  Adjuncts,"  *  may  be  read  both  by  ministers  and  lay- 
men with  great  profit.  It  is  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  influence 
of  the  Snnday  School  on  Christian  education,  the  habits  of  the  young, 
and  the  social  condition  of  the  poor,  with  collateral  remarks  on  the 
wants  and  temptations  of  the  age,  in  its  relations  to  relie^ous  culture. 
Webster*s  "  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America  "  *  is 
a  work  of  great  industry  and  research.  The  author  expended  twenty- 
five  years  of  labour  on  this  valuable  history,  and  his  efforts  in  the 
examination  of  original  documents,  and  the  collection  of  important 
facts,  are  apparent.  Presbyterians  of  every  school,  and  Christians  of 
other  denominations,  will  welcome  the  appearance  of  this  unique  and 
interesting  volume.  An  appendix,  of  nearly  four  hundred  pages,  con- 
tains the  biographies  of  about  two  hundred  of  the  early  ministers  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  work  is  enriched  with'a  Memoir  of 
the  Author,  by  the  Eev.  C.  Van  Bensselaer,  D.D.,  and  an  Historical 
Introduction  by  the  Eev.  William  Blackwood,  D.D. 

In  mental  philosophy  we  have  a  new  edition  of  Hickok's  ^'Empirical 
Psychology ;  or,  the  Human  Mind  as  given  in  Consciousness."  * 
This  elaborate  treatise  will  reward  a  careful  and  studious  penfsal, 


*  The  Inner  Life  of  the  Chrietian.  Bv  Frederick  R  Hauch,  Fint  PMaidcnt  of 
MarshaU  College,  author  of  "Psychofoffy  and  a  View  of  the  Human  Soul.'* 
Edited  hj  Rev.  E.  V.  Oerhart,  D.D.,  President  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  CoUego, 
Lancaster,  Pa.    FhilaHelphia.     1856.     12mo  ,  pp.  838. 

*  The  American  Sunday  School  and  its  Adjuncts.  By  James  W.  Alexander,  D.D. 
Philadelphia.    1857. 

*  A  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Amerioa,  from  its  Origin  until  the 
Tear  1760.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Webster.  Published  by  authority  of  the  Pre*, 
bytmm  Historical  Society.    8to  ,  pp.  720.    Philadelphia.     1857. 

*  Empirical  Psychology ;  or,  the  Human  Mind  as  giren  in  Consciousness.  Hy 
Laurens  P.  Hickko,  D.D.    Second  Edition.     New  Yori^.    186e. 
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the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  few  of  the  most  important 
reeearches  of  the  age,  and  interest  him  in  investigations  destined 
at  no  distant  period  to  have  great  influence  on  thought^  and 
perhaps  on  the  material  interests  of  humanity,  we  shall  have 
attained  all  that  can  be  reasonably  anticipated  from  a  brief 
review. 


©oarterlfi  |leottfo  0f  American  Jittrature. 

Ths  Americans,  it  appears  on  good  authority,  have  become  the 
largest  publishers  of  any  country  in  the  world.  In  the  United, 
States  almost  all  popular  books  are  stereotyped,  which  renders  them 
much  cheaper,  and  an  American  publisher  issues  an  edition  of  five 
thousand,  where  a  London  publisner  would  print  only  one  thousand^ 
In  consequence  of  the  general  difiusion  of  education  among  all 
classes,  there  is  a  much  larger  demand  for  books  in  the  United 
States,  than  in  G-reat  Britain.  Notwithstanding  the  financial  panic, ' 
the  publishers  across  the  Atlantic,  lay  before  the  reading  public  an 
extensive  bill  of  fare  for  the  ensuing  winter.  Our  object  will  be,  as 
heretofore,  to  make  a  selection,  and  present  to  our  readers  a  brief 
account  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  works  in  the  various 
departments  of  American  literature.    Amongst  the  recent  works  on. 

'  theolo^,  and  kindred  subjects,  we  notice  the  following : — 

Kirk  s  *^  Discourses,  Doctrinal  and  Practical,"^  is  a  volume  in  which 
the  great  principles  of  religion  are  inculcated  with  earnestness, 
united  with  good  taste  and  judgment.  The  contents  of  this  work 
are — God's  Love  to  Man ;  the  Primitive  Glory  of  Christ ;  Christ's 
Death  the  only  Atonement  for  Sin ;  the  Miracles ;  Christ  a  Preacher ; 
JesuSy  the  Great  Missionary  ;  Our  Sanctification ;  Effectual  Prayer : 
Parental  Solicitude ;  Childhood  Praising  the  Lord ;  Fasting  ;  Paul'a 
Review  of  his  Life ;  Glory  in  Eeserve.  The  author  seizes  with  a 
comprehensive  grasp  the  important  points  of  a  subject,  and  presents 

^  it  in  a  style  natural,  dignified,  and  worthy  the  pulpit  orator.  A  few 
t-tatements  in  the  volume  have  an  air  of  paradox,  which  afford  room 
for  criticism.  Dr.  Kirk  has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
among  the  most  eloquent  preachers  in  the  United  States,  and  his 
name  is  not  unknown  in  this  country,  where  he  preached,  for  several 
months,  in  the  metropolis- 

Tambull's  "  Life  Pictures"  *  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  religious 
literature,  and  is  designed  to  furnish  an  antidote  to  the  infidelity  so 

*  DUoonnefl,  Doctrinal  and  Practical.  By  Edward  K.  Kirk,  D.D.  8vo.,  pp.  225. 
BoNitofi.     1857.    London  :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  &  Co. 

*  Lifie  Pictures ;  from  a  Pastor's  Note  Book.  By  Robert  Turubull,  author  of 
"  Chriat  in  Hiitory,*  •'  The  Geuius  of  Scotland,"  &c.  New  York*  X857.  12mo., 
pp  SI  2.     London  :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  &  Ca 
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mollusca  has  called  for  a  new  '*  Description  des  Animaux  sans 
vertebras  d6couvert  dans  le  Bassin  de  JParisy'*  which  Deshayes 
18  now  publishing.     But  while  geologists  are  still  extending* 
their  researches  in  well-known  deposits,  and  investigating  new 
fields,  they  are  taking  a  wider  range,  by  an  attempt  to  compare 
the  faunas  of  locally  distinct  beds,  and  to  determine  the  correlatioa 
of  strata.     It  is  no  longer  assumed  that  the  same  species  existed 
in  all  parts  of  the  earth  at  the  same  period^  but  the  identification 
or  relation  of  strata  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  more  general 
relation  of  their  characteristic  forms.     A  want  of  identity,  but 
a  prevalent  resemblance,  between  the  genera  and  species  of  rock 
of  the  same  age,  in  distant  localities^  and  espedally  those  of  the 
tertiary  epochs,  in  which  there  is  such  an  evident  approximation 
to  present  physical  conditions,  and  existing  organic  distribution^ 
might  have  been  antici[)ated  as  the  result  of  extended  research. 
Geologists,  for  a  time,  took  too  confined  a  view  of  the  great 
aiscovery  of  William  Smith.     On  the  fossils  alone  we  must  still 
depend  in  any  attempt  to  correlate  distant  d3posit8^  availin<^ 
ourselves,  with  caution,  of  such  assistance  as  may  be  casually 
obtained    from   stratigraphical    relations.      The    greater    the 
number  of  species  common  to  the  beds  we  compare,  the  moro 
nearly  are  they,  in  all  probablity,  related  to  each  other  in  age, 
but  the  palaeontologist  must  use  his  knowledge  of  the  present 
distribution  of  genera  to  aid  him  in  the  comparison.    Upon  this 
assumption  Mr.  Prestwich,  who  was  fully  prepared  by  previous 
researches,  has  attempted  to  prove  that  the  eocene  beas  may  be 
divided  into  stages,  and  'that  the  beds  of  one  countr]^  roa^ 
then  be  compared  with  those  of  another.      He  thus  identi* 
fies  the  $able$  infeisieur  of  France,  the  Laudemen  and  lower 
Ypresian  svstems  of  Belgium,  and  the  Thanet  sands,  Woolwich 
aeries,  and  tiondon  clay  of  England,  as  forming  in  these  count  riecs 
severally,  the  lowest  series  of  the  eocene  group.     Above  the.Hc 
the  lower  Bagshot  sands  of  England,  the  upper  Ypresian  system 
of  Belgium,  and  the  nummulitio  liU  coquilliers  ot  France,  form 
another  oontemporaneous  group ;  and  still  more  reoent  are  the 
Bracklesham  sands  and  Barton  clay,  which  he  idcntifiea  with 
the   caicaire  grossier  and  mbies  moyeui   of   the  Paris  basin. 
(See   Quart  Jour.  OeoL  Soc^  vol.  13,  p.  96.)    The  subject  is 
admitted  to  be  one  of  great  difficulty,  for  the  physical  conditions 
of  given  localities  may  have  been  essentially  different  at  the 
same  epoch ;  and  when  similar  deposits  were  formed  in  distant 
places  at  the  same  period,  the    faunie  may  have   had   little 
resemblance  from  circumstances  of  distribution  for  which  we 
can  sive  no  {>recise  explanation^ 

We  are  painfully  conscious  of  the  imperfect  view  of  the  pro- 
gress of  science  |)rcscnted  in  this  essay,  but  if  it  serve  to  direct 
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the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  few  of  the  most  important 
researches  of  the  age,  and  interest  him  in  investigations  destined 
at  no  distant  period  to  have  great  influence  on  thought^  and 
perhaps  on  the  material  interests  of  humanity,  we  shall  have 
attained  all  that  can  be  reasonably  anticipated  from  a  brief 
review. 


$«arterl5  '^mk  of  American  literature. 

Ths  Americans,  it  appears  on  good  authority,  have  become  the 
largest  publishers  of  any  country  in  the  world.  In  the  United, 
States  almost  all  popular  books  are  stereotyped,  which  renders  them 
much  cheaper,  and  an  American  publisher  issues  an  edition  of  five 
thousand,  where  a  London  publisuer  would  print  only  one  thousand^ 
In  consequence  of  the  general  difinsion  of  education  among  all 
classes,  there  is  a  much  larger  demand  for  books  in  the  United 
^  States,  than  in  Great  Britain.  Notwithstanding  the  financial  panic, 
the  publishers  across  the  Atlantic,  lay  before  the  reading  public  an 
extensive  bill  of  fare  for  the  ensuing  winter.  Our  object  will  be,  as 
heretofore,  to  make  a  selection,  and  present  to  our  readers  a  brief 
account  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  works  in  the  various 
departments  of  American  literature.  Amongst  the  recent  works  on 
'  theolo^,  and  kindred  subjects,  we  notice  the  following : — 

Kirk*s  **  Discourses,  Doctrinal  aud  Practical,"'  is  a  volume  in  which 
the  great  principles  of  religion  are  inculcated  with  earnestness, 
united  with  good  taste  and  judgment.  The  contents  of  this  work 
BTe — God's  Love  to  Man;  the  Primitive  Glory  of  Christ;  Christ's 
Death  the  only  Atonement  for  Sin ;  the  Miracles ;  Christ  a  Preacher ; 
Je9U8,  the  Great  Missionary  ;  Our  Sanctification  ;  Effectual  Prayer : 
Parental  Solicitude ;  Childhood  Praising  the  Lord ;  Fasting  ;  Paul's 
Review  of  his  Life ;  Glory  in  Eeserve.  The  author  seizes  with  a 
comprehensive  grasp  the  important  points  of  a  subject,  and  presents 
» it  in  a  style  natural,  dignified,  and  worthy  the  pulpit  orator.  A  few 
statements  in  the  volume  have  an  air  of  paradox,  which  afford  room 
f'jr  criticism.  Dr.  Kirk  has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
among  the  most  eloquent  preachers  in  the  United  States,  and  his 
name  is  not  unknown  in  this  country,  where  he  preached,  for  several 
ropntba,  in  the  metropolis- 

TambuU's  **  Life  Pictures"  *  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  religious 
literature,  and  is  designed  to  furnish  an  antidote  to  the  infidelity  so 

^  Duooanea,  Doctrmal  and  Practica].  By  Edward  K.  Kirk,  D.D.  Svo.,  pp.  225. 
B/wtoD.    1857.    London :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  &  Co. 

*  Life  Pictures ;  from  a  Pastor's  Note  Book.  By  Robert  Tunibull,  author  of 
"  CTm*t  in  History,"  •*  The  Geuius  of  Scotland,"  &c.  New  York*  X857.  12mo., 
{'p.  S42.     London  :  Sam|«on  Low,  Son,  &  Co. 
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rife  at  the  present  day.  In  the  preface  the  author  says :  *'  The  object 
of  the  following  *  Life  Pictures/  including  narratives,  conversations, 
letters,  and  so  forth,  is  to  bring  out,  in  concrete  form,  the  true  idea 
of  the  inner  or  Divine  life.  It  is  designed  especially  for  inquiring 
minds,  haunted,  perhaps,  by  the  prevalent  scepticism,  or  by  other 
forms  of  doubt.'*  In  the  volume  before  us,  Dr.  TumbuU  has,  by 
profound  and  cogent  argument,  refuted  the  speculations  of  pantheism, 
and  given  us  biographical  sketches  of  some  eminent  Christians.  In 
the  characters  delineated,  which  are  taken  from  real  life,  he  does 
justice  to  their  good  qualities  without  sparing  their  defects.  The 
Dook  will  interest  various  classes  of  readers. 

£auch*s  '*  Inner  Life  of  the  Christian"  '  is  a  work  which  contains 
much  excellent  matter.  It  bears  the  impress  of  a  vigorous,  intelli- 
gent mind,  and  earnestness  of  purpose.  The  volume  is  edited  by 
President  Oerhart,  from  the  manuscripts  of  Dr.  Bauch.  We  notice 
occasionally  some  peculiar  idioms  which  the  author  brought  from  his 
native  land,  but  the  merits  of  the  volume  vastly  preponderate  over 
its  characteristic  faults.  The  work  is  pervaded  by  a  catholic  and 
enlarged  spirit. 

A  small  volume  by  Dr.  Alexander,  entitled  the  '*  American  Sunday 
School  and  its  Adjuncts,"  *  may  be  read  both  by  ministers  and  lay- 
men with  great  profit.  It  is  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  influence 
of  the  Snnday  School  on  Christian  education,  the  habits  of  the  young, 
and  the  social  condition  of  the  poor,  with  collateral  remarks  on  the 
wants  and  temptations  of  the  age,  in  its  relations  to  religious  culture. 

Webster*s  "  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America  "*  is 
a  work  of  great  industry  and  research.  The  author  expended  twenty- 
five  years  of  labour  on  this  valuable  history,  and  his  efibrts  in  tho 
examination  of  original  documents,  and  the  collection  of  important 
facts,  are  apparent.  Presbyterians  of  every  school,  and  Christians  of 
other  denominations,  will  welcome  the  appearance  of  this  unique  and 
interesting  volume.  An  appendix,  of  nearly  four  hundred  pages,  con- 
tains the  biographies  of  about  two  hundred  of  the  early  ministers  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  work  is  enriched  with  a  Memoir  of 
the  Author,  by  the  Bev.  C.  Van  Bensselaer,  D.D.,  and  an  Historical 
Introduction  by  the  Eev.  William  Blackwood,  D.D. 

In  mental  philosophy  we  have  a  new  edition  of  Hickok*s  "Empirical 
Psychology ;  or,  the  Human  Mind  as  given  in  Consciousness."  * 
This  elaborate  treatise  will  reward  a  careful  and  studious  penrsal. 


*  The  Inner  Life  of  the  Chrietian.  Bv  Frederick  R  Ranch,  Fiivt  PMddcnt  of 
Manhall  College,  author  of  "Psychology  and  a  View  of  the  Human  Soul.** 
Edited  hj  Rev.  E.  V.  Oerhart,  D.D.,  President  of  Fraiddin  and  MarBhall  Ck>Uego, 
Lancaster,  Pa.    Philaiielphia.     1856.     12mo,  pp.888. 

*  The  American  Sunday  School  and  its  Adjuncts.  By  James  W.  Alexander,  D.D. 
PhUadelphU.    1857. 

*  A  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America,  from  its  Origin  until  the 
year  1760.  By  the  Rer.  Richard  Webster.  Published  by  authority  of  the  Prtw- 
byt^an  Historical  Society.    8to  ,  pp.  720.    Philadelphia.     1857. 

*  Empirical  Psychology;  or,  the  Human  Mind  as  giren  in  Conselousness.  Hy 
Laurens  P.  Hickko,  D.D.    Second  Edition.    Kew  York.    1866. 
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mod  desexTes  to  be  introduced  into  schools  of  learuing.  It  embraces 
«  general  survey  and  complete  classification  of  the  mental  powers, 
and  the  consideration  of  the  affections,  the  religious  susceptibilities, 
and  the  will.  The  distinction  which  Br.  Hickok  has  made  between 
rational  and  empirical  psychology,  and  his  observations  pertaining  to 
the  will  and  the  freedom  of  its  actions,  are  acute  and  valuable.  The 
form  of  thought,  and  the  technical  and  artificial  phraseology  which 
sometimes  unfortunately  disfigure  the  work,  will,  we  fear,  prevent 
that  candid  and  just  appreciation  which  its  merits  deserve. 

In  bioffiaphy,  tcavels,  anH  general  literature,  the  following  are 
worthy  of  notice :— Haekie's  "  Life  of  Tai-Ping-Wang  " '  is  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  books  we  have  read  for  a  long  time.  The 
volume  contains  a  graphic  account  of  the  early  life  of  Tai-Ping-Wang, 
who  was  bom  in- 1813,  in  a  small  village  in  the  province  of  Kwang- 
tung.  Here  his  ancestors  had  resided  for  about  a  century.  His 
&tlier,  Hung-Jang,  was  connected  with  a  branch  of  a  numerous  clan 
ct  the  Hunga,  scattered  over  this  and  one  or  two  other  provinces 
adjoining.  Its  members  from  time  immemorial  have  belonged  to 
the  class  of  agriculturalists,  which,  in  China,  takes  rank  next  to  the 
literati.  Several  of  the  ancestors  of  Tai-Ping^Wang  have  been 
remarkable  for  their  virtues  and  length  of  days.  Before  the  insur- 
rection he  was  known  by  the  name  of  Phuh,  and  Hung-Siutshuen. 
He  showed  great  desire  ror  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  at  an  early 
age,  and  when  he  passed  his  examination  for  literary  degrees  at 
Canton,  he  selectea  the  name  Siu-tshuen,  which  signifies  Elegant 
and  Perfect.  After  this  he  became  a  schoolmaster,  and  embraced 
the  tenets  of  Confucius.  Meeting  with  the  Evangelist,  Liang  Afah, 
he  was  much  interested  in  the  perusal  of  his  Scriptural  tracts,  aod 
vaa  induced  to  visit  the  American  missionary,  the  Bev.  T.  J.  Eoberta, 
— who  has  been  long  resident  at  Canton, — ^with  whom  he  passed  several 
weeks,  as  an  inquirer  on  the  subject  of  religion.  The  work,  also,  gives 
an  account  of  his  religious  essays  and  poems,  and  his  form  of  worship ; 
his  destruction  of  images;  his  preaching,  and  the  persecution  he 
received:  hia  military  exploits,  army,  and  court;  his  expedition 
against  Nanking,  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  Insurgent 
Creed.  Although  the  interest  which  has  formerly  gathered  around 
the  name  of  Tai-Ping-Wang — which  si^ifies  King  of  Peace — may 
hare  somewhat  diminished,  yet  we  believe  the  volume  will  be  as 
popular  as  it  is  interesting.  The  author  wields  a  graceful  pen,  and 
t hough  he  has  painted  many  of  the  events  in  the  light  and  colour  of 
romance,  yet  the  chief  incidents  of  the  life,  and  the  descriptions  of 
Chinese  manners  and  customs,  appear  to  have  been  gathered  from 
the  most  authentic  sources.  No  one  can  peruse  the  work  without 
being  convinced  that  the  Chief  of  the  Insurgents  is  a  man  of  talent, 
a  scholar,  an  intrepid  general,  and  a  skilful  ruler.  Time  alone  will 
determine  the  ultimate  result  of  the  revolution. 


'  Life  of  Tfti-Ping-Wang,  Chief  of  the  Chineae  Insurrection.  By  J.  Milton 
llAckio,  anihor  of  *»  Com»  de  Eepttna,"*  "  Life  of  Shaniyl/'  ftc.  Poat  8to.,  pp.  871. 
New  York.    London  :  Sempson  Low,  Son^  k  Co, 
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Goodrich's  "  Becollecfcions  of  a  Lifetime,"  *  ia  a  work  which  will 
be  welcome  to  all  who  delight  in  personal  biography  and  anecdote. 
The  author  is  better  known,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  under 
the  no^  de  plume  of  Peter  Parley.  His  multifarious  productions 
uader  this  name,  as  well  as  his  own,  Samuel  Q-.  Goodrich,  give 
e\ndence  of  remarkable  literary  activity.  Among  these  *'  The  Out- 
cast, and  other  Poems,"  *'  Sketches  from  a  Student's  Window/'  and 
*'  Fireside  Education,"  are  deservedly  popular.  The  volumes  before 
us  give  a  vivid  portraiture  of  an  age  that  will  soon  have  passed  away. 
Mr.  Goodrich  is  now  more  than  threescore  and  four  years  old,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  varied  life,  he  has  been  more  or  less  intimately 
associated  with  many  persons  of  distinction  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  his  reminiscences  of  these  constitute  the  cnarm  of  his 
autobiography.  He  has  a  remarkable  power  of  individualizing  men 
and  things,  and  his  descriptions  are  like  pictures.  There  are  a  few 
mistakes,  but  they  do  not  materially  affect  the  general  accuracy  of 
the  work. 

Prime's  "  Tent  Life  in  the  Holy  Land,"  •  is  a  clever  work,  written 
with  ease,  vigour,  and  spirit.  The  author  traversed  that  country 
from  Jaffa  to  Beyrout,  visited  the  principal  places  of  historic  interest, 
and  gives  us  the  results  of  his  careful  observation  and  inquiry.  The 
volume  contains  illustrative  engravings  of  the  most  interesting 
objects.  The  same  author  has  given  us  another  entertaining  volume 
eatitled  "  Boat  Life  in  Egypt  and  Nubia."  >"  The  work  is  highly 
spiced  with  incidents  and  lucticrous  adventures,  some  of  which  may 
lead  his  readers  to  suspect  it  is  tinged  with  Oriental  hyperbole. 
The  author  excels  in  the  life  pictures  which  he  presents ;  but  his 
discussion  of  topographical  and  historical  questions  is  unsatisfactory. 

The  missionary  enterprise  is  every  year  contributing  additional 
materials  towards  the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  the  completion 
of  the  science  of  ethnography.  Two  volumes  by  American  mis- 
sionaries, recently  published,  comprise  a  great  amount  of  authentic 
information  respecting  a  part  of  the  world,  which,  a  few  years  ago, 
was  almost  a  terra  incoanita.  Wilson's  "  Western  Africa"  "  con- 
tains accurate  details  of  the  topography,  history,  moral  and  social 
state  of  that  vast  region.  The  author  was  eighteen  years  a  mis- 
sionary in  Africa,  and  while  engaged  in  disseminating  the  benign 
principles  of  Christianity,  he  has  also  made  valuable  contributions 
to  our  scientific  and  statistical  knowledge. 

*  RecoUectioDB  of  a  Lifotime  ;  or,  Men  and  Things  I  have  seen  :  in  a  Series  of 
Familiar  Letters  to  a  Friend ;  Historical,  Biographical,  Anecdotal,  and  Descrip- 
tive.   By  Samuel  Q.  Goodrich.     2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  pp.  1106.    New  York. 

*  Tent  Life  iu  the  Ht>ly  Land.  By  William  C.  Prime.  Author  of  **  Boat  Life 
in  Egypt  and  Nubia;"  "The  Old  House  by  the  Hiver;"  '•Later  Years,"  &c. 
Post  8to.,  pp  498.     New  York.    London  :  Sampson  I^ow,  Son,  k  Co.    1857. 

^^  Boat  Life  in  E;gypt  and  Nubia.  By  WUliam  C.  Prime.  With  Illustrations. 
Post  8vo.,  pp.  498.     New  York.     1857.     London  :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  k  Co. 

y  WesteiTi  Africa;  its  History,  Condition,  snd  Prospects.  By  Rev.  J.  Leigh  ton 
WilHon,  Eighteen  Years  a  Missionary  in  Africa,  and  now  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Prosbyteriati  Riiard  of  Foreign  Missions.  With  numerous  Kngravings. 
12mo.,  pp.  527.     New  York.     1>*5<J. 
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Bowen'fl  "  Central  Africa"  "  is  a  work  of  merit,  from  the  pen  of 
a  Baptist  missionary,  who  has  laboured  more  than  seven  years  in 
the  interior  of  that  vast  continent.  Mr.  Bowen  commences  with  a 
sammary  of  earlier  and  later  researches  in  that  country,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  give  a  full  account  of  the  present  condition  of  Liberia  and 
its  inhabitants.  He  then  passes  to  Yoruba,  the  chief  geat  of  his 
missionary  labours.  Most  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  the  geo- 
graphy, natural  history,  ethnology,  manners,  language,  traditions, 
religion,  and  government  of  this  region,  which,  until  recently,  has 
been  almost  unknown.  Both  of  the  above  volumes  form  an  excel- 
lent supplement  to  the  fascinating  work  of  Dr.  Livingstone. 

"  Married  or  Single  ?  "  *•  by  Miss  Sedgwick,  comprises  the  results 
of  manv  years'  observation,  on  a  subject  more  or  less  interesting  to 
all.  Toe  whole  story  is  arranged  with  skill,  and  told  in  a  manner 
that  cannot  fail  to  charm  the  reader.  The  porjtraits  of  social  life 
are  accurately  drawn,  and  the  dramatis  personm  embrace  a  great 
diversity  of  types.  The  works  of  Miss  Sedgwick  are  marked  by 
individuality,  and  always  animated  by  a  cheerful  philosophy.  She 
was  one  of  the  earliest  Americans,  of  her  sex,  who  were  distinguished 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  the  volumes  before  us  bear  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  author  has  lost  none  of  her  power.  In  a  moral 
point  of  view  this  is  the  best  of  her  tales,  and,  in  the  words  of  the 
author,  it  *'  will  not  have  been  in  vain,  if  it  has  done  anvthing  to 
drive  away  the  smile,  already  fading  from  the  lips  of  all  but  the 
vulgar,  at  the  name  of '  old  maid.'  " 

Mrs.  Bichards*8  '*  Life  in  Israel,"  ^^  is  an  interesting  volume,  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  sprightly  sketches  of  character,  local  scenes  and 
historical  incidents,  illustrative  of  Hebrew  life,  commencing  with 
the  £xodus  from  Egypt,  and  closing,  with  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Captivity.  The  work  is  written  in  an  easy,  natural  style, 
and  does  credit  to  the  author's  industry  and  good  judgment. 

"The  Heiress  of  Greenhurst,"  "  by  Mrs.  Stephens,  is  a  tale  of 
well-sustained  interest,  and  its  scenes  are  exciting.  It  is  of  the 
intense  school,  and  the  author  displays  dramatic  skill  in  depicting 
the  deepest  feelings  and  passions  of  our  nature. 

The  temperance  reformation  has  exerted  an  important  influence 
on  navigation  and  commerce,  economy  and  morals,  as  well  as  the 
Christian  religion.  '  We  believe  that  intemperance,  that  prime 
minister  of  depravity,  is  the  cause  of  three-fourths  of  the  crime  in 
all  lands.  We  are  gratified  to  see  that  this  subject  continues  to 
excite  increasing  interest  in  the  United  States,  and  that  Christians 

>*  Centriil  Africa.  AdventureB  and  Mii>sionary  Labours  in  aeveral  Countries  in 
tlie  Interior  of  Africa,  from  1849  to  1856.  By  T.  J.  Bowen.  12mo^  pp.  869. 
CharieaUm.     1857. 

"  Married  or  Single?  By  the  Author  of  "Hope  Leslie,"  "  Redwood,"  **  Home/ 
he,  ftc.    2  vols.  12mo ,  pp.  261,  284.     New  York.     1857. 

>*  Life  in  Israel ;  or,  Portraitures  of  Hebrew  Characters.  By  Maria  T. 
Ridiards,  Author  of  "  Life  in  Judea.*'     12mo.,  pp.  S89.     New  York.     1857. 

'^  The  Heiress  of  Orecnhurst :  an  Autobiography.  By  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephena. 
]2ma,  pp.  430.     New  York*    1857. 
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of  various  denominations,  and  men  of  all  classes,  are  concentrating 
their  efforts  to  deliver  the  land  from  a  curse  that  blasts  everythinfl^ 
fair,  and  scatters  woe,  want,  and  death.  Men  of  acknowledged 
worth  and  talents  in  the  three  learned  professions  are  emplojing 
their  pens  to  oppose  this  gigantic  evil ;  and  we  cannot  more 
appropriat^lj  close  our  report  of  American  Literature,  than  bj 
introducing  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  Dr.  Nott's  ^*  Lectures  on 
Temperance."  ^'  In  this  volume  the  whole  subject  is  discussed  with 
ability,  learning,  and  eloquence.  The  author  gives  prominence  to  the 
wine  question,  and  to  tne  origin,  character,  and  various  adultera- 
tions of  wine,  presenting  a  great  array  of  most  important  facts. 
.Dr.  Nott  has  rendered  a  signal  service  to  the  world  by  the  pub- 
lication of  these  Lectures.  This  venerable  scholar  and  divine  has 
ably  and  honourably  presided  over  TTnion  College  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  and  though  far  advanced  in  the  vale  of  life,  his  intel- 
lectual energies  are  still  beneficially  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his 
own  and  succeeding  generations.  The  volume  is  enriched  with  an 
able  Introduction,  by  Professor  Lewis ;  and  Bishop  Potter's  admi- 
rable '^  Address  on  the  Drinking  Usases  of  Society," — a  moral 
question  that  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  every  member  of 
the  community. 


$nef  Itotues. 


Th£  Homilist     Conducted  by  the  Rev.  David  Tliomas.    VoL  VI.    London : 
Ward  A;  Co. 

Thb  present  volume  of  the  Homilist  contains  some  sermons  of 
great  originalitv  and  beauty ;  while  there  are  others  which,  we  can- 
not help  thinking,  hardly  rise  above  mediocrity.  Of  course  it  is 
scarcely  fair  to  criticise  mere  outlines  severely,  for  a  skeleton  is 
never  very  beautiful;  but  we  take  for  granted  that  the  rough 
material  is  there  for  the  working  out  of  the  sermons, — and  it  is 
the  quality  of  this  rough  material  that  we  would  be  understood  to 
speak  of.  And  we  fancy  that  greater  simplicity  might  be  used  in 
some  instances  with  advantage.  Imagine,  for  instance,  a  minister 
announcing  as  fifthly :  "  This  individual  conseiousness  of  duty ,  though 
it  makes  the  soul  superior  to  all  other  considerations ^  still  alUnos  full 
scope  for  the  play  of  its  niscEXTioirjLBT  bbasok." — P.  63.  We  should 
be  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  Homilist  had  the  effect  of  improving 
the  pulpit-teachings  of  the  present  day ;  and  we  believe  that  Mr. 
Thomas  labours  conscientiously  and  earnestly  for  this  end.  But 
it  always  has  been  a  matter  of^^  doubt  with  us,  whether  sermons  or 
outlines  of  sermons  are  not  a  premium  for  idleness  rather  than  a 

**  Lectures  on  Temperance.  By  Eliphalet  Noit,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of 
Union  CoUeffe.  With  an  Introduction  by  Tayler  Lewis,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Greek  in  Union  College.    12mo.,  pp.  841.     New  York.    1657. 
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hdp  to  tbe  earnest  worker.  We  have  heard,  upon  reliable  authority, 
that  sermons  ha^e  been  preached  verbatim  from  the  HomilUt,  and 
we  can  testify  onrselves  that  the  "germs"  have  been  sometimes 
used.  And  we  fear  that  the  man  who  goes  at  first  to  other  sermons 
for  thoughts,  will  end  at  last  in  going  there  for  words.  Preaching, 
to  be  effective,  must  be  the  minister's  own  living  thoughts, — and 
borrowed  thoughts  will  ever  fall  more  or  less  flatly.  The  volume, 
however,  will  be  perueed  with  interest,  for  it  embraces  a  wide  range 
of  subjects — and  some  of  these  are  treated  in  a  novel  way ;  and  we 
should  have,  been  glad  to  have  selected  some  for  especial  commen- 
dation, were  it  not  an  invidious  task  in  the  presence  of  so  many 
authors.  The  volume  also,  in  addition  to  literary  notices,  contains 
three  very  interesting  sketches  of  Tertullian,  Athanasius,  and 
Gregory  of  Nyssa. 

ForcLAB  Ebbors  Explainbd  akd  Illubtbatjed.    By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A.    Kent 
It  Co.,  Fleet  Street.    1867. 

A  TXET  amusing  and  useful  little  book,  though  the  reader  must  not 
be  misled  by  the  similarity  of  the  title  to  expect  a  new  Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica.  Mr.  Timbs  compiles  for  the  million,  and  avoids  those 
mazes  of  quaint  speculation  wherein  one  wanders  so  dreamily  and  so 
pleasantly  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Mr.  Timbs  casts  his  net  in  all 
waters,  and  appropriates  rather  than  invents.  The  process  is  legiti- 
mate enough  so  lonff  as  it  is  avowed,  and  if  we  have  a  quarrel  with 
him,  it  is  because  he  does  not  in  all  cases  tell  us  his  authorities. 
His  reserve  at  once  diminishes  the  value  of  his  book,  and  does  injus- 
tice to  the  sources  whence  he  has  drawn  his  supplies.  The  vrrong  is 
aggravated  by  partial  acknowlcdgmeut,  because  one  naturallv  takes 
for  granted  that  whatever  is  unacknowledged  is  Mr.  Timbs  s  own. 
Yet  this  is  by  no  means  the  fact.  For  example,  we  find  that 
although  Miss  Baker's  *'  Northamptonshire  Glossary"  is  dulv  cited 
at  page  100 — ^in  ''cuckoo  spit,*'  and  at  p:  240 — "ax  for  ask;"  at 
page  147—"  Spots  in  the  Nails ; "  p.  167— "Fairy  Eings,"  and  "  Fairy 
Butter,"  p.  168 — ^"  Sty-an  eye," — all  which  are  equally  Miss  Baker's, 
for  aught  that  appears  they  would  be  taken  for  the  results  of  Mr. 
Timbs's  own  researches.  A  closer  investigation  would,  no  doubt, 
show  that  other  authors  have  been  treated  with  a  similar  license. 
We  regret  this  the  more,  because  the  volume  includes  a  vast  deal  of 
curious  matter,  and  are  sorry  that  any  doubt  of  its  trustworthiness 
should  attach  to  it. 


Tkb  Qbolooibt  :  a  Popuhir  Monthly  Kagaone  of  Geology.  No.  I.,  January,  1868. 
London :  Simpkin,  Manhall,  U  Co.   Kenilworth :  W .  T.  Parsons. 

Tax  object  of  the  proprietors  of  this  periodical  is  to  give  popular 
but  accurate  information  upon  subjects  connected  with  Geology ;  to 
explain  and  illustrate  elementary  principles,  and  to  follow  the  course 
of  discovery.  The  task  is  difficult,  for  it  involves  a  diligent  examina* 
lion  and  just  appreciation  of  the  researches  of  Geologists  in  aU  parts 
of  the  world ;  out  the  benefit  to  the  readers  will  be  equivalent  to 
the  labour  of  the  contributors.      The  number  before  us  contains 
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several  articles  of  merit,  and,  without  intending  to  detract  from  tbe 
value  of  others,  we  would  particularly  direct  attention  to  a  paper 
headed  "Poreign  Correspondence"  by  Dr.  T.  L.  Phipson,  of  raris. 
It  is  part  of  the  plan  of  *'The  G-eologist "  to  furnish  appropriate 
illustrative  wood-cuts.  Those  given  in  this  number  are  of  great 
artistic  excellence.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the 
publication  to  our  readers,  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  scientific 
periodical  literature  of  the  year. 


OuMPSES  ov  OUR  Island  Homb.    By  Mr.  Thomas  Qeldart 

This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  little  books  for  youn^  people,  ay, 
and  for  old  ones  too,  that  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time ;  full  of 
information  about  our  old  British  and  Saxon  ancestors,  most  agree- 
ably communicated.  Loving  aunts  and  uncles  cannot  do  better  than 
buy  it  for  their  nephews  and  nieces. 


Modern  English  Lffbraturb  :  its  Blemishes  and  Defects.    By  Heniy  H.  Brsen, 
Esq.,  F^.A.    London:  Longmans.    1857. 

Tsis  is  a  very  interesting  and  amusing  book,     Mr.  Breen  believes 

that  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  modern  English  literature  is 

the  loose  and  uajgrammatical  diction  which  disfigures  every  species 

of  prpse  composition ;  and  that  he  is  doing  good  service  to  the 

nation  by  exhibitiag  the  strange  and  unaccountable  offences  of  our 

most  popular  writers.    He  finds  sinralar  verbs  attached  to  plural 

nominatives,  and  plural  verbs  attached  to  singular  nominatives ;  the 

indicative  mood  employed  instead  of  the  sul^unctive,  the  subjunctive 

instead  of  the  iadicative  ;  relatives  without  antecedents,  and  adverbs 

in  the  wrong  place.     The  blunders  which  Mr.  Breen  has  detected  in 

such  writers  as  the  elder  Disraeli,  Henry  Hallam,  Cobbett,  Leigh 

Hunt,  and  Jeffrey,  are  among  the  queerest  we  ever  saw.    E.g.,  ^  No 

one  as  vet  had  exhibited  the  structure  of  the  human  kidneys,  Ver- 

salius  having  only  examined  them  in  dogs." — Halla.m.    ^'  Human 

kidneys  in  dogs  ?     Talk  of  Irish  bulls  afber  that !" — P.  79.     Again, 

"Hence,  he  considered  marriage  toith  a  political  economist  veiy 

dangerous." — Disbaeli,  Ouriosities.     "The  writer  meant  to  say, 

that   the  person  of  whom   he  speaks,  agreed  in  opinion  with  a 

political  economist,  that  marriage  is  a  very  dangerous  thing ;   but 

instead  of  that,  he  makes  the  danger  to  consist  in  marrying  the 

political  economist." — P.  85.     His  illustrations  of  the  mannerisms 

of  some  of  our  well*known  authors  are  irresistibly  ludicrous.     The 

different  styles  are  classified  under  appropriate  titles.     There  is  the 

"  however"  style,  the  "  of  all  others"  style,  the  "if"  style,  and  the 

"great  as "  stvle.     In  one  hundred  pages  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison, 

Mr.  Breen  finds  as  many  as  twenty-two  paragraphs,  each  of  which 

begins  with  the  same  form  of  phrase,     we  should  have  liked  to  see 

Sir  Archibald  looking  down  the  long  array  of  offending  sentences 

which  our  literary  detective  has  marshalled.     Mr.  Breen  gives  them 

after  this  manner:  "//* the  period  succeeding  the  war  is  one  which 

is  not  rich  iu  great  events,  it  is  fruitful  in  great  men."     "  If  the 
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triarapliB  of  British  art  and  industry  bare  been  great  during  tbis 
memorable  period,  those  of  its  genius  and  thought  have  not  been 
less  remarkable."  ^^  If  the  wide  spread  of  his  fame  and  deep 
impression  produced  by  his  poems  is  (!)  to  be  taken  as  the  test  of 
excellence,  Campbell  is  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of  England."  "  If 
ever  two  poets  were  in  striking  contrast  to  each  other,  Bogers  and 
Southey  are  the  men,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  The  book  is  as  useful  as  it 
is  entertaining.  We  wonder  when  as  much  attention  will  be  given 
in  English  schools  to  the  study  of  English  as  is  given  in  French 
schools  to  the  study  of  French.  How  very  few  boys  ever  had  half- 
an-hour's  instruction  aboufc  writing  a  sentence  of  their  own  language 
correctly.  "We  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Breen*s  book  to  all 
who  have  occasion  to  speak  in  public  or  to  write  for  the  press. 


ASKOTATIONS  09    DR.  B'AuBIONB'S    SkETOH    OF    THE    EaRLT   BrITIBB  CbURCH. 

With  a  development  of  some  important  Missionary  Efforts  of  the  Ancient 
Scots ;  and  an  Essay  on  the  first  introduction  of  Alphabetical  Writing  into 
Ireland.  By  M.  Webb;  remarks  introductory  from  Archbishop  Whately. 
Pp.  219.    London:  Wertheim  &  Macintosh.     1857. 

Thb  author  of  this  very  interesting  volume,  a  lady,  and  a  Friend  to 
boot — for  she  dates  her  preface  "  ninthmonth,**  which  meaner  mortals 
are  content  to  designate  "  September" — enters  the  lists  against  the 
historian  of  the  Eeformation,  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  whether  she 
does  not  somewhat  confuse,  if  she  does  not  confute  him.  A  person, 
whose  opinion  carries  a  deserved  weight  with  it,  the  present  learned 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  declares  he  has  *'  no  doubt  of  the  correct* 
ness  of  toe  author's  conclusions."  K  this  be  indeed  so,  the 
Genevan  divine  had  better  look  to  his  spurs,  and  either  grace* 
fully  yield  to  his  fair  antagonist  or  prepare  himself  for  a  joust  ^ 
Vautranee.  One  of  the  points  on  which  his  judgment  is  called 
in  question  by  his  female  critic,  relates  to  an  historical  mistake 
respecting  the  country  of  the  ancient  Scots,  whereby,  as  Mrs. 
Webb  fanciesi  he  has  committed  an  act  of  apparent  injustice  to 
Ireland.  Our  author  advances  from  this  allegation,  to  exhibit  the 
independent  position  which  the  church  of  Ireland  maintained  for 
700  years,  during  which  period  it  neither  permitted  the  Bishop  of 
Some  to  interfere  with  its  government,  nor  to  dictate  to  it  in  refer- 
ence to  its  actions  or  principles.  Attention  is  further  called  to  the 
great  schools  established  by  Irishmen  on  the  continent  prior  to  the 
eleventh  century.  The  circumstances  of  so  many  Irishmen  having 
1>een  placed  as  principals  of  the  universities  whicli  the  Carlovingian 
monarchs  founded  is  brought  forward  to  show  that  the  seminaries  of 
Ireland,  in  which  those  men  were  educated,  must  have  been  of  a 
superior  kind  in 'general  literature,  science,  and  philosophy,  to  what 
they  are  usually  represented.  It  is  proved,  on  the  authority  of 
ancient  continental  writers,  that  it  was  an  Irishman  who  founded 
the  oniversity  of  Paris,  under  the  patronage  of  Charlemagne.  And 
it  18  further  shown,  that  the  founder  of  the  Paris  University  was  he,  so 
celebrated  in  later  agea  as  Claude  of  Turin,  whose  reformatory  labours 
led  to  the  final  separation  of  the  Waldensian  church  from  £ome.    The 
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writer  also  shows  that  the  founder  of  the  TTniTersitj  of  Paria  was  an 
Irishman,  who  went  to  Ireland  with  his  countrymen  in  792,  a.d.  The 
philosophical  researches,  and  the  deep  insight  of  such  Irish  scholars  as 
Virgilius,  who,  in  the  eigfa^  century,  wrote  on  the  rotundity  of  the 
earth ;  and  of  Erigena,  the  first  introducer  of  scholastic  theology  to 
contiiiental  Europe,  the  most  accomplished  linguist  of  his  age,  and 
the  original  propounder  of  the  sdenoe  of  phrenology,  are  adduced  by 
the  author  alone;  with  the  facts4!fefore-mentioned,  to  prove  that 
neither  the  schools  nor  the  primitive  church  of  Ireland  have  been 
faithfully  represented  by  English  historians,  or  Boman  Catholic 
divines.  Dr.  D' Aubign£  can,  of  course,  onlv  reflect  the  light  of  his 
authorities  on  the  condition  of  medieval  Ireland,  and  that  light  Mrs. 
Webb  shows  is  unfriendly  and  delusive.  The  leading  idea  of  hat 
philosophical  essay  is  this :  the  Irish  alphabet  contains  aalj  sizteen 
letters,  and  the  original  Greek  alphabet,  down  to  the  era  of  Pala-i 
modes,  contained  precisely  the  same  number.  It  ia  concluded,  there- 
fore, by  this  lady,  that  the  Irish  must  havB  received  their  alphabet  at 
some  period  previous  to  the  date  of  1000  years  before  Christ.  But 
the  Irish  people  profess  to  have  annals  of  their  country  extending  as 
far  back  as  that  period,  and  if  they  possessed  a  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  writing  of  so  ancient  a  date  as  tnat  presumed,  it  is  at  least 
rendered  possible  that  these  annals  should  be  authentic.  The  con- 
jecture is  ingenious,  and  we  willinglv  give  the  lady  all  due  credit  for 
suggesting  it ;  but  must  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  the  line  of  inves« 
ti^tion  it  opens  up  demands  for  its  successful  pursuit  stores  of 
erudition,  which  it  is  no  disparagement  to  our  author  to  aver  she 
does  not  possess.  Mrs.  Webb  is  a  great  enthusiast  for  her  country, 
and  to  that  we  can  have  no  objection ;  but  in  our  own  critical  capa- 
city we  boast  to  be  above  all  petty  national  predilections^  while  we 
deal  out  even-handed  justice,  without  fear,  favour,  or  affection  to 
"IVm  Tffriusve'*  alike. 


3^0ntjil5  %tmm  of  ^nhlic  (BnrAn, 

NxvBR  has  the  heart  of  England  been  more  profoundly  moved  than 
by  the  death  of  General  Havxlock.  He  was  the  recognised  type  and 
representative  of  all  the  military  daring  and  Christian  heroism  which 
have  been  revealed  by  our  troubles  in  India.  His  long  and  &ithful, 
but  unrewarded  services,  his  dauntless  bravery  in  the  midst  of 
appalling  perils,  his  indomitable  resolution,  the  quiet  lustre  of  his 
private  virtues,  and  his  unostentatious  but  frank  and  manly  piety, 
Dad  won  for  him  what  is  far  holier  and  purer  than  the  fame  of  mili* 
tary  prowess — the  reverence  and  affection  of  the  entire  natioiL  Our 
victories  henceforth  ^411  lose  half  their  joy  since  he  will  not  share  the 
glory.  We  cannot  but  reg^ard  the  universal  homaffe  which  the  secular 
press  has  paid  to  the  religious  character  of  our  lost  hero,  as  among 
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the  mo8t  encouraging  indications  of  the  direction  in  which  the  cur- 
rents of  public  thought  and  feeling  are  now  running. 

The  same  mail  that  brought  us  the  tidings  of  the  death. of  Hatk* 
locK,  also  announced  the  great  yictory  of  Sir  Colin  Camfbbll,  and 
the  final  relief  of  the  garrison  of  Lucknow.  The  skill  with  which 
the  plana  of  the  veteran  commander  were  devised,  and  the  exactness 
with  which  thev  were  executed,  are  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
either  modem  or  ancient  warfare.  It  now  appears  that  in  the  defence 
of  the  Besidencj  there  had  been  shown  a  heroism  equal  to  that  dis- 
plajed  in  the  successive  attempts  at  its  relief.  The  narrative  of 
bri^idier  Inolxs  is  a  simple  and  pathetic,  but  glorious  demonstration 
that  the  English  men  and  English  women  of  tiie  nineteenth  century 
hare  neither  lost  nor  forgotten  the  great  qualities  of  their  fathers. 

Daring  this  month  Erance  has  narrowly  escaped  a  fourth  revo* 
lation,  and  Europe  all  the  disasters  of  general  anarchy.  We  need  not 
flay  that  on  the  score  of  his  virtues  Louis  Napoleon  has  small  hold 
on  our  regard ;  but  for  sagacity  and  enei^,  he  stands  foremost  in 
the  roval  fraternity  of  Europe.  For  France  he  is  a  ^m  necessity— 
a  breakwater  against  the  surges  of  political  fanaticism  and  unrule. 
We  lament  that  such  an  iron  hand  is  needed,  but  we  should  lament 
still  mora  that  it  were  paralyzed  or  withdrawn  till  the  nation  under 
its  grasp  gave  hopeful  signs  of  fitness  for  a  more  mild  and  equitable 
swav.  We  are,  therefore,  heartily  thankful  that  the  dastardly  desi^s 
of  Italian  conspirators  have  been  thwarted,  and  that  the  men  who, 
by  their  dark  villanies,  have  disgraced  the  name  of  liberty,  and 
s^ngthened  the  foundations  of  every  despotism  in  Europe,  are  sure 
to  be  punished  for  their  mme. 

At  nome  our  commercial  and  manufacturing  prospects  are  cer^^ 
tainly  improving.  The  Bank  of  England,  wUch,  on  the  24th  of 
Deeember  had  reduced  the  rate  of  discount  from  ten  to  eight  per 
cent.,made  a  further  reduction  to  six  per  cent,  on  the  7th  of  January, 
and  to  five  on  the  14ith.  It  seems  probable  that  the  experience  of 
1848  will  be  repeated,  and  that  after  the  recent  panic,  general 
reluctance  to  incur  the  ordinary  commereial  risks  will  make  money 
a  drug. 

The  revenue  of  the  quarter  ending  Dec.  81  showed  a  great  falling 
ofi*  when  compared  with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1856.  In  the 
customs  the  decrease  was  £642,157,  arising  partly  from  the  financial 
crisia^  but  partly  also  from  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  tea  and  sugar. 
In  atamps  the  decrease  was  £77,000,  the  direct  result  of  the  com^ 
merdal  pressure.  In  the  income  tax,  there  was  a  decrease  to  the 
extent  or  £615,027 ;  but  this,  of  course,  arose  in  some  measure  from 
the  removal  of  the  war  tax.  In  the  Post  office  there  was  an  increase 
nf  £62,000.  The  net  decrease  in  the  general  revenue  of  the  year 
IS57  as  compared  with  1866,  amounts  to  £1,828,646 ;  but,  as  several 
important  taxes  were  reduced  during  the  vear,  there  is  no  need  for 
the  unfavourable  conclusions  concerning  the  state  of  the  country 
wnich  these  figures  must  suggest.  The  calamities  of  the  last  three 
months  have  caused  most  of  the  real  loss,  and  from  them  we  are 
rapidly  emerging. 
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The  appoiutment  of  Lord  Clanbicarde  as  successor  to  the  Earl 
of  Harrowbt,  has  proved  the  most  unpopular  act  into  which  Lord 
Palmebston  has  been  betrayed.  Need  the  Premier  of  this  '^  noble 
and  puissant  nation"  be  reminded,  that  now,  more  than  ever,  while 
her  pulse  beats  full  and  strong  with  admiration  of  her  Eastern 
heroes,  she  demands  for  the  high  offices  of  her  home  service,  a  union 
of  talent  and  virtue  which  shall  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with 
that  exhibited  bj  her  L/lwrences  and  her  Hateloges  r  We  could 
almost  imagine  a  voice  whispering  to  him  in  the  quiet  domains  of 
Broadlands,  "The  chastisements  of  the  Almighty  Pather  have 
quickened  the  moral  feeling,  the  conscience  of  your  country,  by  a 
terrible  thouo;h  salutary  heart-pan?.  Beverence  that  conscience,  my 
lord  ;  follow  its  dictates ;  by  so  doing,  you  will  at  least  preserve  the 
lustre  of  your  coronet  untarnished,  even  though  you  should  not  add 
to  it  (what  perhaps  has  not  jfet  been  an  element  in  your  ambition) 
the  aureola  of  samtship ! 

The  outlines  of  the  G-overnment  plan  for  the  future  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  India,  are  gradually  being  disclosed ;  and  people  are 
beginning  to  discover  that  it  is  not  as  easy  as  they  imagined  to 
create  a  constitution,  or  even  a  new  department  of  government. 
We  expect  very  much,  however,  from  the  good  sense  of  the  people 
and  the  thorough  discussion  which  the  great  question  seems  likely 
to  receive.  The  Company  will  not  perish  without  a  struggle;  we 
earnestly  advise  our  readers  carefully  to  study  the  elaborate  justifi- 
cation of  their  rule  in  the  "  Petition  '*  submitted  to  the  Court  of 
Pl'oprietors.  Much  that  is  said  is  obviously  open  to  adverse 
criticism  ;  but  lovers  of  justice  and  fair  play  will  not  condemn  the 
conquerors  of  India  unheard. 

lEScclesiasticallv,  the  month  has  not  been  without  its  important 
events.  The  Abbey  of  W  estminster  has  been  opened  on  a  Sunday 
evening  for  w^orking-class  services ;  splendid  music,  a  stately  liturgy, 
gorgeous  architecture,  and  the  grandly  solemn  associations  which 
cluster  round  the  monuments  and  sepulchres  of  the  greatest  of 
England's  sons,  have  lent  their  aid  to  strengthen  the  impression 
produced  by  earnest  and  eloquent  preachers.  Exeter  Hall  and  the 
Music  Hall  at  the  Surrey  gardens,  with  their  simpler  services,  are, 
however,  as  crowded  as  before ;  and  night  after  night,  through  the 
week,  both  in  the  East  and  West  of  London,  Evangelicals  and  High 
Churchmen  are  preaching  to  thousands  of  the  poor  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation.    We  wish  them  all,  Ood  speed  I 

The  latest  event  of  the  mouth  that  we  have  to  record  is  an 
auspicious  one:  ouB  Prikcxss-Botal  has  become  tub  brlds 
OF  A  Pbikce  of  Prussia.  The  ancient  ties  between  England  afid 
Germany  are  thus  strengthened;  and  though  the  theological  and 
philosophical  influences  of  the  great  German  people  on  ourselves 
may  not  have  been  free  from  noxious  admixtures,  we  cannot  but 
rejoice  at  any  event  which  binds  us  closer  to  the  land  of  Luther. 
On  bride  and  bridegroom  let  the  rich  benediction  of  that  God 
who  has  sanctified,  all  human  relationships,  by  making  them  the 
types  of  Divine  facts,  abundantly  rest ! 
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Art.  L— the  WATER  CUEE. 

1.  The  Metropolis  of  the  Water  Cure  ;   or.  Records  of  a  Water 

Pattent  at  Malvern,  Sfe,  By  a  Bestored  Invalid.  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  &  Co.    1858. 

2.  The  Water  Oure:  its  Principles  and  Practice.    A  Guide  to  the 

Preservation  of  Health  and  Cure  of  Chronic  Disease.  By 
James  Wilson,  M.D.,  Licentiate  of  the  Bojal  College  of 
Sur^feons,  &c.  Third  Edition.  London :  Triibner.  Malvern : 
H.  Lamb.     1867. 

3.  The  Water  Cure  in  Chronic  Disease,    By  James  Manby  Gully, 

M.D.,  Licentiate  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c.  Fifth 
Edition.    London :  Churcmll.    Malvern :  H.  Lamb.    1856. 

The  lively  little  book  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  though 
1^  published,  is  a  non-professional  work,  and,  therefore,  will 
1)^  senre  as  the  basis  of  the  few  remarks  which  our  experience 
Quiy  warrant  our  making  on  the  Water  Cure,  its  professors, 
uhI  their  patients.  The  doctors  are  beyond  our  criticism, 
^iog  they  address,  or  ought  to  address,  the  medical  profession 
^ther  than  the  public ;  for  though  the  clever  volumes  on  the 
^V^ater  Cure  above  named,  are  written  by  doctors  with  a  view 
to  popularize  the  philosophy  of  their  methods,  and  to  persuade 
the  chronic  sick,  if  they  can  i^ord  it,  to  come  to  them  and  be 
Realised  of  their  peccancies,  yet  they  profess  to  treat  the  matter 
^together  on  physiological  principles,  which  they  interpret  in 
their  own  manner,  and  for  their  own  purposes,  and  which, 
therefore,  can  onlv  be  fairly  and  fully  discussed  by  those  who 
have  made  physiologv,  in  relation  to  disease  and  remedy,  their 
^y.    We  would,  however,  observe  that  the  titles  of  both 
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Dr.  Gully's  and  of  Dr.  Wilson's  works,  so  far  show  an  agree- 
ment between  the  doctors  as  that  they  seem  to  limit  the  virtue 
of  the  water  treatment  to  the  cure  of  chronic  diseases;  that  is 
to  say,  such  maladies  as  admit  of  slow  methods  of  meeting 
them  :  for,  as  Abemethy  used  to  say^  **  chronic  diseases  require 
chronic  remedies."  If  the  wise  prppounders  of  hydropathy,  at 
Malvern  and  elsewhere,  succeed  in  proving  the  advantage 
which  the  Water  Cure  possesses  over  any  other  mode  of  treat- 
ing chronic  disease,  it  will,  of  course,  be  best  done  by  curing 
those  who  are  its  subjects,  and,  therefore,  they  are  right  in  so 
constructing  their  books  as  to  persuade  such  sufferers  to  resort 
to  their  establishments.  But  a  very  different  style  of  presenting 
the  subject  is  desirable  to  the  profession,  and  we  devoutly  wish 
that  qualified  men  would  honestly  and  scientifically  gather  up 
the  facts  that  are  accessible,  both  in  relation  to  the  various 
modes  of  applying  water  in  hydropathic  establishments,  and  to 
the  results  as  affecting  the  physiological  peculiarities  of  given 
cases.  We  believe  that  the  medical  profession  would  be  thankful 
for  such  a  work ;  but  the  practitioners  most  interested  in  learning 
the  relative  value  of  remedies  are  too  urgently  engaged,  even 
if  they  had  the  inclination,  to  plod  through  the  learnra  wastes 
of  hydrology,  for  the  sake  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
facts  scattered  through  them,  and  whi(3i,  when  found,  would 
})erhaps  not  always  be  found  worthy  of  note.  Wanting  this 
really  scientific  testimony  from  suitable,  that  is,  from  scientific 

Iiens,  the  next  best  testimony  is  that  afforded  by  those  who 
lave  submitted  themselves  to  the  thing  itself,  and  are  capable 
of  describing  the  actualities  of  their  own  experience.  We, 
therefore,  revert  with  satisfaction  to  the  records  of  the  water 
patient  at  the  '*  Metropolis  of  the  Water  Cure,"  since  his  book 
IS  at  least  pleasant  reading,  and  abounds  in  sketchy  pictures  of 
hydropathic  life,  touched  with  a  master  hand,  and  well  worth 
looking  at,  notwithstanding  the  hurry  and  indiscretion  here 
and  there  brought  to  the  surface.  Though  a  small  book,  there 
is  in  it  plenty  both  of  partiality  and  of  prejudice  mixed  up  with 
more  agreeable  inffredients.  The  object  of  the  writer  being  to 
eulogize  hydropathy,  all  that  can  commend  the  system  is  skil- 
fully introduced  in  the  middt  of  highly  coloured  descriptions, 
off-hand  sketches  of  persons  and  places,  snatches  of  legendary 
lore,  and  all  about  Malvern,  and  whatever  can  be  fancied  as 
existing  in  it,  or  seen  from  its  beacon  heights*  It  is  ostensibly 
written  by  one  who  has  experienced  the  benefit  of  the  pure 
air  and  water  of  the  place,  together  with  all  the  advantages 
of  kindly  skill  in  the  presiding  doctor.  Here  we  have  an 
overtasked  mind  released  and  at  play,  as  if  oonsoious  that 
nerves  and  muscles  mij^t  be  safely  permitted  to  act  at  their  own 
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«weet  will,  provided  the  duty  of  douche,  or  what  not,  were  first 
fulfilled,  and  the  due  proportion  of  the  pearly  draught  from  the 
pure  spring  were  appropriated  to  its  purifyine  and  exhilarating 
work  within  that  truly  hydraulic  machine — the  patient's  body. 
The  writer  knows  well  how  to  observe  and  to  depict,  but,  like 
1  man  under  the  influence  of  the  laughing  gas,  which,  by^the^ 
bye,  seems  to  be  the  common  air  of  popular  writers,  he  betrays 
a  disposition  to  laugh  somewhat  too  much,  and  sometimes  in 
the  wrong  place.  The  good  man,  however,  is  in  earnest,  even 
to  enthusiasm,  and  he  cannot  help  it ;  but  he  needs  a  friend  to 
ijteady  his  movements,  as  by  some  means  his  aptitude  has  a  ten- 
dency to  run  into  extravagance,  passing  from  side  to  side  with 
unbecoming  readiness,  and  verging  on  the  extreme  in  both 
directions,  precisely  when  he  assures  us  that  he  is  taking  the 
most  sober  view  possible  of  things  before  him.  Thus,  with  a 
right  good  will,  ne  praises  hydropathy  because  he  has  emerged 
from  it  with  advantage  himself,  and  with  equal  heartiness  he 
abuses  doctors  and  dignities  in  general,  forgetful  that  it  was  a 
diplomatized  doctor  tiiat  cured  him.  This  particular  doctor 
having  contributed  to  relieve  him  of  a  malady  arising  out  of 
v^owledged  bad  habits,  he  vituperates  those  who  had  no  chance 
of  curing  him,  first,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  he  did  not 
eonsult  them ;  and  secondly,  because  if  he  had  consulted  them  he 
could  not  have  relinquished  his  bad  habits  until  committed  to 
a  system  of  treatment  which,  as  a  eine  qu&  lum^  enforced  their 
relinquishment.  The  bad  habits  we  mean,  are  those  which 
ire  only  less  injurious  in  their  consequences  than  the  more 
degrading  vices.  The  patient  had  driven  sleep  from  his  brain 
and  strength  from  his  muscles,  by  pertinaciously,  if  not  ambi- 
tiously, exciting  his  nerves  to  excite  other  minds,  when  he 
knew  he  ought  to  have  sought  repose.  He  confesses  he  often 
did  not  get  to  bed  till  three  or  four  in  the  morning,  and  yet 
was  busy  all  day,  and  then  wondered  that  his  life-spring  lost 
its  tone,  his  brain  its  force,  and  his  heart  its  energy.  This  is  a 
specimen  of  much  of  the  malady  that  comes  under  the  water- 
doctors'  management.  Of  course  Malvern  and  the  doctor 
'zenina  of  the  stream  duly  get  all  the  credit ;  and  most 
ie^ervedly  too,  for  have  not  the  doctor  and  the  other  genii  loci 
diverted  the  sufferer  from  himself  and  his  dunning  thoughts, 
by  invigorating  novelties  in  the  form  of  bracing  baths,  whole- 
^me  diet,  free  fresh  air,  pure  water,  and  exercise  with  a  mean- 
Dg  soul  in  it,  where  the  voice  of  Hope  is  heard  mingling  with 
that  of  the  lark,  cheerily  singing  from  heaven's  gate, — 

"  Up  with  me !  up  with  me !  into  the  sky." 

Doubtless  thus  our  author  found  the  rest  and  health  he  never 
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could  haTe  fouad  in  town,  nor  in  the  coantry  either,  if  per- 
mitted to  take  all  his  load  of  thoughts  with  him,  and  to  doctor 
himself  at  his  own  leisure,  and  with  a  pill-box  and  a  phial  at 
his  own  command ;  for  without  constraint  almost  equal  to  that 
experienced  in  a  lunatic  asjlum,  it  is  imposnble  to  make  a  man 
of  strong  will,  persisting  ideas,  and  ansious  heart,  cast  aside 
his  cares  and  take  the  course  suited  to  ensure  his  improvement, 
just  because  he  may  not  have  quite  his  own  way.    Our  author 
gets  all  his  nenre-powers  engaged  in  a  healthy  manner,  and,  as 
a  result,  improves  all  his  faculties ;  but  then  the  "  poor  worn* 
down  captain  of  the  quiU,"  as  he  styles  himself,  wisely  gave  the 
mind-energies  of  his  brain  a  regular  exercising  while  he  invigo- 
rated his  muscles,  and  thus  he  bettered  the  whole  man,  at  the 
same  time  having  an  eve  to  the  business  of  his  calling  by  pre- 
meditating this  smart  httle  book.    While  favouring  his  friends 
with  higUy  descriptive  and  equally  discursive  epistles,  he  was 
considering  how  much  towards  the  matter  of  a  half*crown  book 
could  be  folded  under  a  penny  stamp.    He  was  literally  turning 
a  penny  while  regaling  their  fancies  with  word-pictures,  pour- 
traying  the  horrors  of  being  **  abreibunged"  in  a  dripping  sheet 
at  five  in  the  morning,  and  describing  the  bliss  of  being  sent  to 
run  about  that  partial  paradise,  Malvern,  after  being  rubbed 
into  a  glowing  delirium  by  a  man  hard  and  imperturbable 
enough  to  inflict  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition.    Perchance 
the  hope  of  constructing  a  telling  book  not  a  little  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  watering.    We  hope  the  reward  of  hia 
effort  will  satisfy  his  expectation,  for,  doubtless,  he  did  well  to 
state,   as  pleasantly  as  he  might,  what  he  knew,   by  happy 
experience,   of    the  inmates,  managers,  and  management  of 
Townsend  House.     We  wish,  however,  that  widi  aU  the  good 
he  sot  there  for  his  money,  he  had  also  got  a  little  more  wiraom 
and  charity ;  for,  while  applaudmg  to  the  full  the  ludcy  mode 
of  his  shrewd  water-doctor,  ho  somewhat  malignantly  regards 
all  those  practitioners  who  happen  to  believe  that  nature  fur- 
nishes other  agencies  for  the  cure  of  disease  besides  water.     He 
includes  medical  men  in  general  amongst  the  class  of  *'  mys- 
tery men  **  (as  described  by  Catlin  in  nis  "  North  American 
Indians"),  who  iconize,  harlequinade,  pasquinade,  and  make 
antics  before  high  Heaven  to  propitiate  the  clouds  and  the 
rain-gods.    He  says:— 

**  They  have  no  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  disease.  Symptoms 
are  not  to  them  what  thej  are  to  a  man  of  real  knowledge — the 
interpretation  of  states ;  they  cannot  get  beyond  the  symptom.  All 
their  prescriptions  terminate  in  the  symptom.'* — (P.  88.)  **  Suppose 
we  could  wnte  the  history  of  medicine  for  the  last  fifty  yean — sup- 
pose we  could  chronicle  the  deeds  of  all  the  doctora  during  that 
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period,  the  bistovy  of  the  millions  who  have  been  pushed  into  their 
grareSy  when  knowledge,  such  as  a  savage  has,  would  have  saved 
them ;  httmanlj  speaking,  of  all  who  have  died  of  fever  and  inflam* 
mation,  how  manj  ought  to  have  died  ?" 

—and  80  on.  Now  is  there  not  a  ^ice  of  maliciousness  in  this, 
besides  a  /'  plentiful  lack  "  of  knowledge  f  Doubtless  the  restored 
uivalid  is  a  knowing  man ;  let  him  say  then  whether  the  know- 
ledge of  the  savages  could  save  the  best  of  them — for  instance^ 
the  Mandan  Indians — ^from  extermination  bj  disease  ?  And  let 
him  consider  how  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  during  the  very 
fifty  years  he  specifies,  tbe  value  of  life  has  doubled,  though  the 
number  of  trained  medical  men  Jias  increased  more  than  two- 
fold in  proportion  to  the  population  ?  Does  he  know  how  many 
<»ighi  to  die  of  fever  and  inflammation  under  different  modes  of 
treatment?  Or  can  he  state  from  any  statistics,  how  many 
^oouU  have  died  had  there  been  no  medicine  in  existence  but 
Cold  Water?  Our  author  betrays  the  fact  that  he  hates 
medical  men  in  general ;  and  that  appareiltly  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  he  was  not  wise  enough  to  employ  a  man  of  common 
sense  and  right  feeling  as  his  own  domestic  doctor.  Thus  he 
nye,  after  enumerating  the  supposed  mischiefs  of  medicaments, 
"all  these  high  misdemeanours  against  humanity  have  been 
sanctioned  bjr  colleges  of  physicians  and  surgeons.  The  truth 
is,  medical  science  ^]  finds  itself  perfectly  posed.  What  can  it 
do?  Why,  it  has  itself  tipped  with  poison  the  dart  with  which 
fever  was  preparing  to  strike  its  victim.*'  "  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
impertinentimd  abusive."  No,  of  course  not ;  but,  whatever  the 
wUh  may  be,  here  comes  the  abuse — "  Well,  well,  I  can  speak 
what  I  know.  '/  have  not  had  much  to  do  with  medical  men;  I 
^ovt  not  liked  the  breed  well  enough.'^ 

"  We  know  [we  know  otherwise]  the  medical  men  who  attend  our 
cottages  have,  generally  speaking,  the  hardest  hearts  and  the  emptiest 
l^eada^  in  the  profession — numbskulls.  I  am  by  no  means  incorrect 
in  saying  that  they  are  the  representatives  of  the  profession  1"-* 

* • iXv. 

So  then  it  appears  this  disparagement  of  the  profession  is  a  con- 
tempt amounting  to  hatred,  because  the  members  thereof  are  sup- 
poBed  to  be  a  breed  of  beings  inferior  to  that  of  this  professor  of 
humani^p^,  who  combines  in  nis  own  person  such  a  rich  abundance 
(K>th  of  theology  and  physic,  as  to  expound  and  explain  equally  well 
in  either.  But  even  supposing  medical  men  not  to  be  of  the  same 
Und  of  flesh  and  blood,  life  and  soul,  as  this  restored  invalid, 
vet  why  this  hatred  ?  He  relents,  he  is  consdous  he  has  too 
Wrongly  expressed  himself,  for  he  adds,  ^*  I  have  many  friends 
among  them  I  hiehly  esteem,  but  I  never  had  a  medical  man 
l^neath  my  roof  but  he  came  as  a  curse.*'    Thus  in  a  breath  he 
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tells  h]8  sweet  friends^  his  highly  esteemed  friends,  that  be 
knows  little  about  them  practically,  but  that  to  have  one  of 
them  in  his  house  would  be  to  admit  a  curse.  We  suspect  that 
the  invalid  is  still  bilious,  and  rather  jaundiced,  at  least  in  hit< 
intellect,  for  he  persists  in  declaring  that  men  who  devote  their 
lives  to  the  observance  of  disease  are  less  likely  to  understand  the 
laws  of  disease  than  stray  geniuses  who  have  never  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  preliminary  training  to  prepare  them  to  observe 
individual  symptomSi  and  to  trace  their  connexion  with  normal 
and  abnormal  pnysiological  processes.  Is  such  a  crude  conclusion 
compatible  with  the  facts  accumulated  by  scientific,  observant* 
and  conscientious  men,  who  for  more  than  three  thousand 
years  have  laboured  to  discriminate  between  facts  and  fallacies, 
and  who  have  left  on  record  the  results  of  their  experience  ? 
There  are  fools  and  rogues  in  all  professions,  for  unfortunately 
it  is  too  true  that  libraries  and  abundant  opportunities  of 
learning,  and  even  practical  intimacy  with  the  secrets  of  nature, 
do  not  make  a  man  a  philosopher,  any  more  than  acquaintance 
with  Divine  doctrines  makes  a  Christian ;  but  yet  he  b  a  phi- 
losopher or  a  Christian  in  his  own  esteem  only,  who  despises 
the  advantages  of  such  knowledge.  It  requires  indeed  some* 
thing  besides,  and  far  above,  a  loaded  memory  to  constitute  a 
practical  physician ;  it  requires  a  talent  capable  of  perceiving 
the  relation  of  facts  to  each  other,  and  a  tact  to  Apply  them ;  in 
short  it  needs  a  commanding  mind,  that,  like  a  skilful  general, 
shall  be  well  acquainted  with  the  forces  at  his  disposal,  and 
ready  to  use  them  to  the  greatest  advantage  against  an  enemy 
accustomed  to  appear  in  a  thousand  varied  forms.  Is  not 
training  available  to  the  end  desired?  and  is  it  not  mo6t 
devoutly  to  be  wished  that  the  talent  to  be  so  employed  should 
be  tested  as  far  as  possible  previous  to  the  final  trial  of  actiinl 
experience?  Surety;  and  therefore  it  has  become  a  demand  in 
this,  the  most  practical  country  in  the  world,  that  medical 
students  should  really  be  subjected  to  more  difficult  and 
searching  examinations  than  those  to  which  the  aspirants  of 
any  of  the  other  learned  professions,  as  such,  are  required  t<> 
submit;  and  hence,  too,  it  arises  that  no  body  of  men  exhibit 
more  practical  skill,  or  more  devotion  to  the  public  good,  than 
our  pnysicians  and  surgeons,  and  general  practitioners;  none 
are  more  benevolent ;  none  expose  themselves  to  greater  risks 
and  inconveniences ;  none  are  usually  worse  paid,  and  none  arc 
less  honoured  in  proportion  to  their  usefulness.  They  arc. 
indeed,  from  their  knowledge  and  practical  habits  of  mind, 
peculiarly  sceptical  of  all  undemonstrated  pretension ;  but  still 
ao  far  are  they  from  positively  repudiating  all  novel  treatment 
and  advancement,  that  they,  like  other  men,  are  naturally  prone 
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to  the  danger  of  taking  up  new  methods  of  cure  without  always 
waiting  for  sufficient  evidence  in  their  favour,  and  that  simply 
because  the  quackery  that  is  apt  to  trust  to  too  blender  and 
indiTidual  an  ezperiencey  is  natural  to  man ;  since  a  new  hope 
is  ever  more  livelv  than  an  old  one,  and  we  are  all  hoping  to 
find  the  philosopher's  stone  until  we  learn  that  the  universal 
medicine  is  made  up  of  all  the  ingredients  of  the  universe. 
Science  is  the  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  things,  and 
medical  science  is  the  knowledge  and  application  of  the  pro- 
perties of  things  in  relation  to  the  vital  functions.  Hence 
scientific  legalized  medical  practitioners  are  required  to  avoid 
all  pretension  to  the  possession  of  any  curative  secrets  as 
peculiarly  their  own ;  because  true  science  is  truth,  and  reserves 
no  secrets,  and  has  no  arcana,  no  private  interpretations,  but  is 
open  to  all  who  have  the  wit  or  the  wisdom  to  look  into  her 
treasures* 

Why  is  it  that  all  the  colleges  granting  medical  diplomas  to 
their  examined  graduates,  demand  that  these  should  with  solemn 
oath  or  asseveration  declare  that  they  will  practise  honourably 
and  openly,  and  make  no  pretension  to  the  possession  of  any 
secret  remedy  ?    Why  is  it  but  that  science  forbids  concealment, 
and  repudiates  the  degradation  of  making  a  money  profit  out  of 
any  presumed  superiority  as  respects  that  knowledge  which 
should  be  equally  the  property  of  all?    Of  course  tne  test  of 
any  new  thing  in  science,  especially  in  medicine,  requires  time 
and  something  more ;  it  requires  to  be  subjected  to  the  scrutiny 
of  s<aentific  minds  at  large — minds  intimate  with  the  profundities 
of  physiology  and  pathology  —  minds  endowed  witn  power  to 
detect  the  differences  existing  amongst  resemblances.  Thus  have 
been  tested  the  discoveries  of  Harvey  and  Jenner,  and  many 
others,  who  never  thought  of  repudiating  the  colleges  of  phy- 
sicians, because  some  among  their  socii  were  too  blind  or  too 
stupid  to  perceive  the  claims  to  attention  which  a  new  phase  of 
science  presented ;  for  it  was,  after  all,  those  colleges  themselves 
that  acknowledged  and  honoured  those  claims,  and  stamped  them 
with  validity.     Now  let  us  suppose  ten  medical  men  going  to 
Malvern  to  study  hydropathy  under  Gully,  Wilson,  Grindrod, 
and  the  rest    They  soon  discover  that  water,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  these  mighty  men,  has  great  power  to  modify  the  con- 
dition of  patients ;  some  get  well,  some  get  worse,  pretty  much 
as  they  expected  from  their  own  experience  in  the  use  of  other 
poweifnl  agencies.      Perhaps  they  see  a  greater  power  of 
adaptation  m  the  use  of  this  agency  to  particular  cases,  than 
their  reading  or  their  practice  had  led  them  to  anticipate,  but 
thej  also  see  that  the  water  establishments  are  in  no  respect 
like  hospitals,  in  that  instead  of  all  kmds  of  cases  being  taken 
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in,  it  18  only  those  having  a  chronio  diaracter,  and  that  need  no 
especial  nursing.  But  what  a  difference  this  to  any  public  or 
private  practice  properly  called  medical  ''Why,"  say  these 
medici,  **\{  we  or  our  hospital  confreres  had  no  patients  likely 
soon  to  die,  and  only  those  who  could  bear  the  baths  whether 
of  water  or  hot  air,  and  pay  from  five  to  ten  guineas  a  week  for 
amusement,  wholesome  food,  fine  air,  agreeable  company,  and 
the  exhilarating  accompaniment  of  faith-inspiring  evidence  that 
nobody  died  there  except  by  accident,  because  no  forlorn  hopes 
were  admitted  by  the  very  pleasant  doctor,  how  vastly  the 
number  of  our  cures  would  be  multiplied."  All  the  supposed 
ten  aforesaid  are  ready  to  exclaim:  ''Oh I  if  we  could  but 
introduce  all  the  external  advantages  of  the  Malvern  Retreats 
to  our  patients,  especially  to  the  toiling  and  despairing  poor 
who  crowd  into  the  dirty  lanes,  close  alleys,  and  undrained  back 
settlements  of  city  civilization,  how  different  would  be  the 
weekly  records  of  mortalitv !  When  the  res  angusttB  dami,  in 
all  senses,  can  be  met  by  hydropathists  in  our  homes,  then  indeed 
their  mode  of  practice  may  supersede  drugs  and  drug-doctors 
with  success  equal  to  the  boasted  adiievements  of  their  best 
professors.  Then,  probably,  instead  of  a  million  children  every 
seven  years  being,  in  London  alone,  thrust  out  of  life  within 
twelve  months  of  its  commencement,  infant  death  would  be  as 
it  ought  to  be,  an  exceptional  occurrence.  The  mortality  of 
children  is  far  more  frightful  in  Manchester,  Ashton,  Preston, 
Leeds,  and  such  places,  than  in  the  metropolis.  Is  it  the 
apothecary  that  kills  them  ?  No ;  he  seldom  sees  them  till  their 
mothers  expect  them  to  die,  and  the  vast  majority  die  without 
the  aid  of  any  other  medicines  than  those  administered  by 
mothers.  Bring  hydropathic  auxiliaries  into  street,  and  lane, 
and  dark  den  practice,  say  ye^  O  Malvern  doctors  ?  Would 
we  could,  even  though  thereby  the  doctor's  bill  were  reduced 
to  nothing,  and  drugs  and  doctors  become  as  extinct  as  dodoa. 
If  the  disciples  of  Priessnitz  only  help  on  sanitary  improve- 
ments, and  show  us  the  way  to  liberate  souls  and  bodies  from 
turmoil,  dirt,  misery,  and  foulness,  then  indeed  we  would, 
could,  should,  or  might  throw  'physic  to  the  dras,'  and  take 
ourselves  to  happier  courses  than  trying  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
corruption  witn  instructions  to  accomplish  the  impossible.'^ 
Now  of  the  ten  aforesaid,  all  agree  that  water  is  a  good  thing, 
but  it  may  be  that  only  some  odd  one  of  them  sees  how  he  may 
make  a  good  thiuff  of  it  for  himself.  He  is  a  man  of  enterprise, 
and  employs  his  diploma  as  only  a  part  of  his  stock  in  trade. 
He  gets  up  a  private  joint-stock  company,  having  fiuth  in  the 
powers  of  pure  water  and  simplicity;  and  then  on  his  own 
terms,  or  as  a  partner  in  the  firm,  obtains  the  appointment  of 
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nhysician  io  chief  to  the  grand  eetablishmettt^  which  of  course 
16  situated  amidst  inviting  hills  and  yalleySj  noted  for  good 
water  and  fine  air,  and  if  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  holy  wcU, 
so  much  the  better. 

The  breezj  and  imposing  house  and  land  beinp  secured,  an 
equallv  imposing  book  is  also  prepared,  rendering  it  the  public's 
own  ntult  if  everything  worth  its  knowing  about  life*  and 
nerve-force  in  relation  to  douches,  packings,  **  abreibungs,^'  baths, 
exercise,  water  tipple,  pure  air,  early  prayers,  and  skin  matters, 
be  not  as  palpable  to  that  public's  understanding  as  that  the 
three  comers  of  an  equilateral  triangle  are  equal  to  one 
another. 

So  this  one  out  of  the  ten  cleverly  and  meritoriously  gets 
a  good  reputation  and  a  large  fortune,  by  directing  the  purifi- 
cation of  retired  aldermen,  and  other  ornamental  members  of 
society,  while  the  other  nine  return  to  their  private  and  con- 
scientious toils,  and  get  abused  for  doing  their  very  best, 
thoogh  they  do  verily  endeavour  with  all  their  might  to  com* 
mend  the  use  of  pure  air  and  good  water,  and  entreat  those 
who  will  persist  in  being  chronically  diseased  from  bad  habits 
of  business,  or  what  not,  to  try  Malvern  and  its  ''abreibungs ;" 
that  murder  sleep,  if  nothing  else,  at  five  in  the  morning,  and 
make  a  man  with  any  nerves  and  muscles  glad  to  run. 

That  hydropathists  of  sound  principles  perceive  that  their 
system  is  not  capable  of  superseaing  regular  practice*  we  learn 
from  their  seeking  to  show  the  proifession  that  it  is  **  perfectly 
con^tibU  with  Uie  legitimate  scope  of  the  profession  and 
harmonious  ca^aperatUm^  Thus  Dr.  Grindrod  expresses  him- 
self, who  also  says  that  he  **  maintains  a  friendly  intercourse 
and  professional  union  with  the  medical  attendants  of  many  of 
hia  patients,  and  not  a  few  of  whom  are  sent  to  him  by  metro- 
politan and  other  physicians,  equally  distinguished  for  the 
depth  of  their  learning  and  the  extent  of  their  practice."  A 
8ufficient  proof  this,  were  any  wanted,  that  learned  physicians 
are  not  so  very  prejudiced  and  indisposed  to  test  the  Water 
Cure,  as  our  Restored  Invalid  so  insultingly  asserts. 

We  think  our  Bestcnred  Invalid  has  caught  a  spirit  far 
beneath  him  as  a  Christian  and  a  man  of  genius,  when,  like  the 
hacks  of  the  Morisonian  and  other  quack  pretensions,  he  writes 
evil  of  men  of  whom  he  confesses  he  is  practically  ignorant. 
How  is  it  that  a  Christian  gentleman,  warm-hearted  and 
poetical,  should  brins;  himself  to  calumniate  a  profession,  which 
for  conscience,  practical  knowledge,  benevolence,  general  use- 
fulness, and  common  sense,  is  quite  as  remarkable  as  that  which 
occapieB  the  pulpit  ? 

He  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  by  this  time,  that  he  has  fallen 
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into  a  perverse  state  of  mind,  becaiue  Providence  has  brought 
disappointment  to  some  of  his  early^  fond,  or  foolish  hopes,  in 
medical  possibilities,  not  justified  by  his  small  experience.  He 
has  committed  a  mistake,  but  it  is  a  mean  mistake ;  for  medical 
men  are  bj  their  very  position  excluded  from  rebutting  the 
abuse  which  an  anonymous  writer,  however  clever,  may  think 
proper  in  the  fits  of  his  fine  frenzy  to  pour  out  upon  them.  He 
calls  even  the  best  of  them — ^for  he  speaks  of  no  exceptions — 
bamboozlers  and  pasquinaders,  simply  because  they  trust  in  the 
evidence  of  their  own  practices  for  defence,  all  universal 
quackeries  notwithstanding.  Thus,  he  takes  umbrage  at  the 
circumstance  that  physicians  write  prescriptions  in  what  he 
calls,  as  if  from  sheer  ignorance,  ^'cababstic  hieroglyphy." 
Now,  so  far  are  these  brief  formulte  from  being  of  a  cabalistic 
character,  invented  to  promote  wonder,  ana  practised  for 
purposes  worthy  only  of  the  basest  charlatanry,  that  they 
operate  in  precisely  the  opposite  manner,  since  they  serve  to 
give  a  permanent  and  fixed  meaning  to  the  language  of 
pharmacy,  and  enable  the  eye  at  once  to  catch  the  whole  of 
each  line  usually  containing  the  distinct  name  of  an  authorized 
form  of  preparation,  and  snowing,  by  an  almost  unmistakeable 
sign,  the  quantity  intended.  As  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit, 
because  it  conveys  a  quick  and,  therefore,  strong  impression  of 
an  apt  idea,  so  brevity  in  expressing  scientific  tnought  aids  the 
instant  and  clear  reception  of  that  thought ;  and  on  the  same 

Erinciple  that  chemical  symbols  are  invented  to  avoid  a  cum* 
ersome  mode  of  demonstration,  so  abbreviature  in  prescribing 
has  arisen  from  its  felt  practical  advantage,  both  to  him  who 
reads  and  him  who  writes.  That  it  does  not  serve  to  conceal, 
and  is  not  intended  to  *' bamboozle"  simpletons,  is  evident 
enough,  from  the  fact,  that  any  druggist's  lad  in  the  kingdom, 
who  knows  the  names  of  the  medicines  in  the  shop,  is  able  to 
read  and  to  dispense  the  most  learned  prescriptions  of  regular 
physicians.  And  as  to  the  use  of  Latin  names  and  set  phrases, 
where  shall  we  find  a  fitter  language?  Let  each  prescriber 
write  in  full,  according  to  bis  own  aptitude  in  emplojring  his 
mother  tongue,  yet  where  shall  he  fina  English  names  of  drugs 
and  chemicals  that  shall  everywhere  have  the  same  fixed  and 
determinate  meaning,  such  as  the  language  of  science  always 
and  everywhere  convevs  to  the  scientific  mmd  ? 

Does  the  Restored  Invalid  sneer  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
simply  because  his  fikvourite  ALD.'s  have  not  the  license  of 
that  body  ? 

We  will  inquire  why?  The  legalized  credentials  certainly 
would  not  impair  any  physician's  atatttM  in  society,  and  would 
aiford  a  proof  that  the  test  of  examination,  which  in  the  laws  of 
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the  land  is  contemplated,  had  not  been  too  conyenientlj 
avoided.  The  bye-laws  of  the  College  of  Physicians  do  not 
oblige  its  members  to  write  their  prescriptions  in  Latin ;  but 
they  do  require  that  every  licentiate  of  that  body  should 
append  the  name  of  the  patient,  the  date,  and  his  initials,  to 
every  prescription,  in  order  that  the  responsibility  as  to  its 
correctness  should  rest  upon  the  prescriber,  and  indicate  that  he 
aims  at  no  concealment,  and  makes  no  mystery  of  his  science. 

In  contravention  of  the  outcry  raised  by  all  innovators,  we 
venture  to  assert  that  no  great  improvements  in  relation  to  the 
art  of  preserving  or  restoring  health  have  ever  been  effected  by 
mj  but  educatea  medical  men.  Is  Priessnitz  an  exception  ? 
We  grant  that  he,  with  a  fine  natural  instinct  and  a  noble  tact, 
applied  cold  water  within  and  without,  thereby  curing  a  great 
variety  of  obstinate  and  chronic  maladies,  with  a  success 
worthy  the  boldness  of  his  genius ;  but  the  power  of  water 
to  cure  numerous  diseases  was  not  his  discovery,  for  it  had 
been  known  and  applied  long  before  that  fine  peasant  recalled 
the  attention  of  the  learned  to  its  virtues.  It  had  been  used 
with  more  prudent  modifications  and  appliances  than  he  could 
master  from  time  immemorial,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  medici 
of  Rome,  as  we  learn  from  Celsus.  We  have  now  before 
us  a  tractate  (8th  ed.  1726)  by  Dr.  Hancocke,  D.D.,  entitled 
*'  Febrifugum  Magnum ;  or,  Common  Water  the  best  Cure  for 
Fevers,  and  probably  for  the  Plague,"  &c. ;  another,  of  the 
same  date,  from  France,  extolling  the  curative  virtues  of  water, 
and  quotiujc;  Avicenna,  Rhases,  Hippocrates,  &c.,  &c.,  in  its 
favour;  and  a  third  entitled  '^Morbifugum  Magnum"  (1726), 
proving  that  cold  water  cures  every  disease.  Hoffmann*s 
universal  medicine  was  cold  water ;  and  Dr.  Wall,  a  hundred 
years  a^o/ cured  inveterate  maladies,  at  Malvern  too,  by  the 
free  application  of  water  within  and  without.  More  recently, 
Dr.  Currie,  of  Liverpool,  published  a  multitude  of  experi- 
ments, which  demonstrated  the  undeniable  advantage  of  using 
water  freely,  both  internally  and  externally,  in  all  febrile 
aflTections.  And  as  to  inflammation,  the  irrigating  mode,  as 
it  was  called,  that  is,  the  constant  application  of  water,  was 
very  generally  advocated  by  sui^ons,  as  the  best  means  of 
subduing  heat  and  tumefaction,  long  before  the  untoward  word 
hydropathy  was  invented.  Now  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  such 
facts  were  unknown  to  the  profession  in  general  ?  Certainly 
not;  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Water  Cure  have  been 
again  and  again  tested,  and  after  the  fullest  discussion  and  the 
most  obstinate  defence,  been  found  wanting  in  the  treatment 
of  disease  under  ordinary  conditions.  A  mode  of  managing 
fevers  and  inflammations,  however,  now  prevails  in  general 
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practice,  which  probably  the  cEscusrion  of  the  Water  Cure  may 
to  a  degree  have  assisted  to  establish;  for  it  is  founded,  as 
indeed  aU  true  medicine  must  be,  on  the  discovery  of  the  safest 
and  most  natural  means  of  aiding  nature  in  her  efforts  to 
overcome  impediments  to  the  fulfilment  of  her  nonnal  Amo- 
tions. But  there  are  causes  as  well  as  consequences  to  be  met 
and  to  be  considered ;  so  that  it  may  be  fainy  asked  whether 
hydropathbts  pretend  to  assert  that  water  alone  does  present 
all  the  inherent  qualities  demanded  in  the  treatment  of  specific 
maladies?  Whatever  pure  water  may  aocomplfsh,  by  way 
of  removing  from  the  body  that  which  It  ought  to  cast  off 
because  it  does  not  belong  to  it,  of  course,  pure  water  cannot 
supply  any  of  the  solid  materials  which  may  be  wanting  in  that 
bodv,  water  bein^  only  a  medium,  and  a  menstruum,  and  a 
vehicle  for  conveymg  the  elements  of  life  into  their  places,  and 
of  deporting  them  m  new  combinations,  when  their  o&ee  has 
been  fulfilled;  so  that  a  perpetual  supply  of  these  materials 
may  be  kept  up,  on  whose  changes — liie  those  of  the  coal  and 
the  water  in  the  locomotive — the  maintenance  of  vital  force 
and  activity  depends.  Biet  must  supply  these,  say  the  water 
doctors,  t/oubtless ;  and  so  say  all  doctors ;  but  the  pathologist, 
who  understands  anvthing  of  the  chemistry  of  life  and  physio- 
logy, knows  that  the  very  essence  of  medical  art  consists  in 
detecting  what  is  wanting,  and  exhibiting  that  in  the  most 
convenient  and  most  convertible  manner,  whether  as  physic  or 
as  food.  If  the  water-doctors  exercise  the  same  discernment, 
it  is  well;  but  then  if  they  are  calculating  what  physical 
ingredients  may  be  best  conveved  to  the  blood  that  aemands 
them,  thev  are  not  positively  depending  on  pure  water  as  the 
only  mecQcine,  but  making  meoicine  of  the  aliments  admi* 
nistered,  which,  of  course,  all  physicians  acknowledge  to  be  a 
good  method  of  treatment  where  it  can  be  efficientlv  followed. 
&ut  can  it  be  pursued  in  all  oases  of  disease  ?  That  is  the 
question  to  which  the  experience  of  all  ages  answers  No! 
Hydropathic  establishments  now  subserve  the  same  convenient 
purposes  that  Bath  and  the  other  fashionable  watering-places 
answered  under  the  old  rigbme;  they  are  the  retreats  of 
chronic  invalidism,  whether  induced  b^  business,  luxury,  abase, 
or  ignorance ;  and  though  hydropathic  practitioners  repudiate 
all  mineral  waters,  they  can  scarcely  exhibit  laiger  lists  of 
marvellous  cures  than  those  presented  under  the  authority 
of  *'the  facultv,"  in  the  manuals  published  wherever  ''the 
waters*'  have  been  brought  into  note  enough  to  attract  a 
sufficient  number  of  dowagers  and  others  equally  endowed. 
Now  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  because  pure  water  is  pat 
forth  as  the  simple^  the  safe*  the  universal,  and  the  only 
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rBoiedy,  that,  tbereforei  water  alone  is  really  the  only  remedial 
agency  resorted  to  in  hydropathic  houses.  No;  science  has 
come  to  the  help  of  Priessnitz,  and  where  he  boldly  cured  or 
boldly  killed,  and  knew  not  why  and  cared  not  wherefore, 
science  now,  by  the  assistance  of  Drs.  Gully,  Wilson,  Grindrod, 
and  many  other  really  most  skilful  physicians,  shows  how  this 
and  that  results  from  water  working  with  the  life  or  against  it. 
But  then  these  scientific  hydropathists  apply  all  known  appro- 
priate appliances  a^d  medical  memorabilia.  Thus,  the  library 
of  our  Sestored  Invalid's  friend,  Dr.  Grindrod,  proved  to  the 
invalid's  satisfaction  that  the  Doctor  was — as  we  fully  believe 
he  is — ^a  philosophical  physician ;  for  there  the  new  comer  saw 
the  works  of  the  most  highly  reputed  allopathic  physicians, 
together  with  a  lancet-case,  «the  stethoscope,  the  dry  cupping- 
glass,  the  inhaler,  the  weighing  machine,  the  microscope, 
chemical  tests  for  morbid  deposits,  the  ttpirometer,  or  breath- 
measurer,  and  an  instrument  to  take  the  height  of  patients, 
because  it  is  proved  that  there  is  a  pretty  invariable  proportion 
between  the  breathing  capacity  and  the  height  of  a  man  of 
sound  lungs.  Moreover,  beside  the  spirometer  stands  a  machine 
by  which,  the  patient  having  poor  blood,  or  blood  abounding  in 
carbon,  and  in  need  of  more  vital  air  than  he  can  obtain  by  the 
exercise  and  water  he  may  take,  is  enabled  to  swallow  oxygen. 
And  if  the  nerve-power  of  the  sufferer  creeps  inefficiently 
through  his  tnuscles,  here,  also,  is  the  galvanic  apparatus,  to 
excite  and  accelerate  the  vital  current.  But  above  all  in 
direct  efficiency,  is  that  mighty  auxiliary,  the  lamp-bath,  which, 
aa  perhaps  a  novelty  to  most  of  our  readers,  we  take  the  liberty 
of  describing,  or  rather  its  effects,  in  the  somewhat  unrefined 
language  of  our  author : — 

**  Persons  who  know  nothing  about  the  Water  Cure,  or  treatment, 
have  an  idea  that  a  sponge,  and  a  plunge,  and  a  di^ught  of  cold 
water,  include  all  that  can  be  done  in  and  with  the  new  system. 
How  surprised  they  would  be  to  see  a  list  of  the  various  modes  of 
treatment,  and  the  adaptations  of  hot,  and  cold,  and  tepid,  and  the 
Ttfioua  baths,  different  in  heat  and  in  force,  and  especially  how  sur^ 
prised  they  would  be  in  beholding  a  lamp  bath.  It  is  a  bath,  I 
know,  of  remarkable  power  and  efficacy  in  the  cases  to  which  it  is 
especially  applicable.  How  shall  I  aescribe  the  process  to  you  P 
There  is  nothing  so  Hkely  to  draw  the  gravy  out  of  a  man  as  the 
lamp  bath ;  it  is  for  eH  the  world  like  putting  a  fat  eoose  before  a 
slow  fire ;  it  makes  the  bird  sweat  again.  We  had,  and  have  still  here, 
a  London  alderman — ^you  know  what  a  London  alderman  is  generally. 
This  man  was  purse-proud  and  belly-proud ;  the  size  of  the  one  had 
increased  in  consequence  of  the  size  of  the  other.  He  was  a  con- 
sequential puffy  bladder  of  lard,  blowing  and  gruntiujg  like  a  grampus, 
with  a  veiy  horrible  mucous  membrane,  troubled  with  congestion  of 
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the  brain,  and  I  am  sure  be  was  troubled  with  congestion  of  the 
stomach.  Well,  he  is  here,  stomach  out  of  order,  brain  out  of  order, 
liver  out  of  order.  How  is  such  a  man  to  be  treated  P  The  other 
day,  in  passing  out  of  my  bath-room,  I  saw  him  seated  on  a  throne, 
his  head  rising  up  in  all  its  bald,  ruddy,  Olympian  grandeur,  out  of 
a  mighty  pyramid  of  blankets  and  sheets.  He  was  merely  sitting 
down  in  a  chair,  beneath  which  was  placed  a  spirit-lamp,  the  sheets 
and  blankets  so  hung  round  him  as  to  keep  out  all  the  air,  and  he 
was  perspiring  freely,  I  do  assure  you.  Never  did  the  big  drops 
stand  on  the  brow  of  guilty  malefactor  more  heavily  than  on  the 
face  and  forehead  of  our  poor  suffering  alderman,  perfectly  helpless, 
dependent  on  the  bath-man  to  wipe  his  brow,  the  perspiration 
streaming  from  him  in  torrents.  You  know  what  it  is  to  be  running 
fast  to  catch  the  train,  finding  yourself  just  a  moment  too  late.  You 
know  what  it  is  to  be  caught  upon  your  knees  paying  your  adora- 
tion to  a  young  lady,  when  a  third  party  pops  into  the  room, 
'  begs  pardon,  and  did  not  know  that  you  were  there.'  And  then, 
you  must  recollect,  that  after  the  pores  have  been  opened,  and  the 
rich  unctuous,  and  oily  drops  of  our  spermaceous  alderman  have 
^xuded,  he  is  at  once  requested  to  leap  into  a  full  cold-water  bath,  and 
thus  a  new  and  healthful  glow  is  imparted  to  the  skin,  the  perspira- 
tion is  arrested,  and  an  euersy  and  balance  is  given  to  the  system, 
the  treatment  of  which  none  out  those  who  have  suffered  and  have 
been  restored  can  form  any  clear  idea.  None  of  our  cold-water 
practitioners,  however,  must  claim  the  sweat-bath  as  an  invention  of 
their  own.  Catlin,  I  think,  mentions  something  very  much  like  it 
in  use  among  the  North  American  Indian  tribes,  and  an  account  of 
something  very  similar  existing  among  the  Laplanders,  is  recorded 
so  far  ba^  as  1681.  The  process  adopted  is  not  quite  so  pleasant, 
but  the  principle  is  precisely  the  same." — P.  83. 

This  lamp-bath  is  merely  a  spirit-lamp  placed  under  the 
clothes  surrounding  a  patient  so  as  to  heat  tne  air  in  contact 
with  his  skin  ;  which  is  thus  suddenly  exposed,  so  to  say,  to  a 
tropical  temperature.  It  was  employed  by  seyeral  medical 
men  during  the  earliest  incursions  of  the  terrible  cholera ;  but 
we  rememoer  it  was  found  on  the  whole  rather  injurious  than 
otherwise.  Our  author  adds  what  he  calls  **  a  lamp  tragedy ;'' 
which  may  serve  as  a  warning  and  to  show  that  it  ip  not  always 
safe,  even  in  a  case  of  aldermanic  congestion : — 

"  Eunny  stories  are  told  of  the  consequences  attending  the  lamp- 
bath,  and  its  misfortunes,  or  rather  the  occasional  misfortunes 
attending  its  imhappy  victims.  I  have  just  heard  of  an  event  in 
one  establishment  somewhat  disastrous  to  the  party — whom  I  can 
scarcely  call  the  patient — although  no  less  laughable  to  others  to 
whom  the  disaster  was  merely  a  spectacle.  The  bath-man  of  the 
establishment,  having  a  number  of  patients  under  his  care,  went  from 
room  to  room  to  administer  the  several  baths,  after  having  placed  a 
gentleman  in  the  lamp-bath,  firmlv  fixed  in  his  chair  of  state,  and  the 
spirit  set  on  fire.    He  was  attending  to  his  other  subjectSy  and  pro- 
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bftblj  called  to  some  distant  part  of  the  houBO.  From  what  cause  I 
caDDot  tell,  whether  the  patient  became  restless  and  upset  the  lamp 
or  tin,  1  cannot  say,  but  the  clothes  took  fire,  and  the  situation  of 
the  unfortunate  invalid  became  hotter  than  was  desired  either  by 
him  or  the  doctor.  Loud  were  the  cries  for  help.  Some  neigh- 
bouring patients,  packed  tightly  in  their  wet  sheets,  and  consequently 
helpless,  were  disposed  to  render  assistance ;  but  not  being  aware  of 
the  extent  of  the  mischief^  and,  I  suppose,  fancying  that  he  exag- 
gerated the  state  of  his  case,  were  equally  loud  in  their  jokes  and 
consolations.  But  it  was  no  joke  to  the  patient,  who  was  so  scorched 
ID  the  nether  regions  as  to  be  laid  up  for  some  weeks  before  he  was 
able  to  be  cured  of  the  effects  of  the  accident." — P.  84. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  so-called  hydropathy  is  rather  a  mis- 
nomer, since  the  treatment  included  unaer  that  name  is  not 
altogether  a  watery  suffering,  as  the  term  would  really  imply ; 
but  that  fire  and  water  combine  their  potent  agencies  in  hydro- 
pathic establishments,  besides  many  other  appUances  which  the 
curative  profession  has  always  advocated  as  most  energetic  in  so 
altering  the  disordered  functions  of  the  body,  as  under  wise 
direction,  greatly  to  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  health.  The 
Kestored  Invalid  says  some  pertinent  things  on  health : — 

"  Yoa  should  remember  that  injustice  to  any  one  part  qf  the  frams 
^  fi^t  by  tympaihy  with  every  other  part  of  your  animal  household^ 
Health  ie,  as  1  have  be/ore  Maid,  in  equilibrium.  If  you  unduly  tax 
any  one  power  or  portion  of  the  frame,  you  do  it  at  the  expense  of 
the  health  and  strength  of  some  other  portion.  Look  at  a  person 
with  weak  lungs,  but  large  mental  powers.  Alas !  alas !  and  this 
person  will  read,  will  think.  The  poor  lungs  say, '  We  are  very 
weak ;  take  us  out  for  a  walk  to-day.*  The  brain  says,  *  My  dear, 
hold  your  tongue ;  I  want  to  read  this  book.*  The  lungs  say, '  We 
f<^l  very  hungry ;  you  know,  we  did  not  have  our  fair  proportion  of 
blood  vesterday ;  you,  dear  brain,  you  took  not  only  your  own  por- 
tion, but  a  large  proportion  of  ours.  Oh,  now  do  pay  us  back 
to-day.*  '  My  dear  lunss,'  says  the  brain,  *  I  must  master  this  sec- 
tion of  chemistry  to-£iy.*  '  Ah,  to-day,'  say  the  lungs, '  we  feel 
weaker  than  ever ;  really  you  do  take  so  much  work.  Dear  brain,  you 
do  require  so  much  looking  after,  I  am  quite  fagged  and  exhausted, 
and  alas!  I  am  very  sorry  to  say* it,  but  there  is  the  lower  portion 
of  my  right  lung ;  I  have  not  been  able  to  send  any  blood  to  it  at  all, 
and  it  is  getting  very  dangerous,  very  weak.  Now,  to-day  throw 
aside  the  books ;  just  let  us  take  a  gentle  walk  together.'  '  Pooh ! 
pooh!'  says  the  brain, '  I  am  in  a  most  delightful  reverie.*  " 

After  enlarging  somewhat  insultingly  on  the  sympathy  of 
the  skin  and  the  rest,  he  thus  triumphs  over  the  sad  scamps — 
doctors  in  general : — 

*^  It  is  also  another  great  thing  that  a  course  of  water-treatment 
usually  rontfl  out  all  the  congealed  and  compacted  abominations 
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which  medicine  haa  left  in  the  vyvtexa,  as  when  a  new  tenant,  deanlr 
and  well-disposed,  enters  into  a  house  which  has  been  oceapied  bV 
some  disorderly  (Urty  sloTenSy  who  have  left  the  eyidenoee  of  their 
carelessness  or  their  filthiness  oyer  the  whole  house— the  floors  are 
washed,  a  new  mucous  membrane  is  put  upon  the  walls  (for  your 
wall-paper  is  very  like  your  mucous  membrane),  your  garden  is  dia- 
lodgeid  of  all  its  filthy  reserroirs  and  aggregations,  the  whole  house- 
hold economy  is  made  to  assume  a  new  appearance  beneath  the 
hydropathic  superintendence  of  bucket  and  broom.  Even  so  it  is 
when  the  new  tenant  Hydropathy  dislodges  the  old  tenant  Allopathy. 
I  have  teen  the  eompreaeei  and  ^eete  stained  ondfeHd  wiih  medicine 
taken  yean  ago»  People  who  have  undergone  a  course  of  mercury 
years  since  have  it  routed  out  of  their  constitution  beneath  the  all- 

Eowerful  compulsion  of  water.  '  Be  off,  sir ;  ;^ou  haye  no  business 
ere.'  Where  morbid  matter  exists,  there  it  is  instantly  dislodged, 
and  the  whole  town  of  Mansoul  is  as  jolly  and  as  glad  as  in  the 
old  days  of  Bunyan,  when  King  Shadai  took  possession.  You  know 
there  are  many  diseases  which  have  their  oriffin  in  the  lodgment  of 
what  are  called  medicines  in  different  parts  of  the  system.  Mercury 
has  been  found  in  the  brain,  muscles,  and  bones ;  lead  in  the  liyen 
muscles,  and  spinal  marrow ;  and  copper  in  the  liyer.  Here  is  a 
pretty  company  to  inyite  to  a  guest-chamber." 

The  term  allopathy  is  not  appUcable  to  the  practioe  of 
general  medicine,  since  its  principle  is  not  to  treat  disease  bj 
what  may  produce  merely  anotner  disorder,  but  by  whateyer 
experience  teaches  as  to  the  means  of  subduing  that  which 
exists.  The  absurdity  of  all  these  last  quotations  is  delicious ; 
how  should  we  prize,  as  a  rare  curiosityy  some  of  the  mercury 
or  fetid  medicine  that  had  lodged  in  the  brain  of  our  author  I 
We  know  that  many  hydropathic  practitioners,  while  employing 
all  the  helps  that  water  can  brin^  towards  reoovering  health, 
do  not  scruple  to  employ  medicmes,  and  we  also  know  thmt 
many  patients  of  those  who  refuse  to  resort  to  snch  assistance 
have  suffered  severely  and  dangeronsly  for  want  of  it  Dr. 
Wilson,  also  a  Malvern  water-doctor,  with  characteristic  good 
sense,  says  in  his  preface,  "We  cannot  altogether  dispense 
with  medicines ;  they  are,  in  certain  cases,  a  great  aid  and  mdia* 
pensable.''  With  this  understanding  the  Water  Cure  commends 
itself  to  common  sense,  and,  doubtless  it  will  find  its  proper  place 
in  rational  medicine ;  but  that  any  system  will  speeoily  blot  oat 
the  pharmacopoBtas  from  the  records  of  science  is  not  very  likely, 
since  they  are  the  growth  of  three  thousand  years*  experience. 
The  water  nvmph  is  not  the  coddess  of  health ;  she  is  only  one 
of  her  handmaids,  for  she  nas  a  very  numerous  train,  who 

Kther  simples  in  the  dewy  mom,  and  collect  healing  influences 
m%  all  the  elements  at  her  bidding.  The  scientific  muagement 
of  the  body,  whether  diseased  or  in  health*  resolves  itadf  into 
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tbe  proj^r  use  of  whatever  power  resides  in  the  body ;  and,  of 
ooone,  implies  appropriate  food,  and  pure  air  and  water,  a  due 
temperature,  together  with  rest  and  action,  according  to  con- 
dition, and  whatever  may  help  to  ensure  the  production  of  good 
blood,  that  is,  blood  that  shall  contain  all  the  elements  required 
for  the  perpetual  renewal  of  every  organ  of  the  body,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  supplying  the  materials  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  vital  warmth  and  nerve  action  by  the  processes  of 
breathing  in  immediate  relation  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  the  evolution  of  all  the  secretions.  Health  is  mainly  pre- 
eerred  by  that  amount  of  exercise,  both  of  mind  and  muscle, 
which  may  excite  function  without  exhausting  power,  and  pre- 
dispose to  that  nerve-rest,  which  peaceful  sleep  and  satisfied 
i^ppetite  secures  by  withdrawing  the  mind  from  tbe  demands  of 
the  body.  The  Water  Cure,  as  conducted  by  scientific  physi- 
cians, such  as  those  we  have  already  named,  certainly  affords 
ju6t  that  measure  and  variety  of  employment  and  diversion, 
which,  while  giving  motive  for  action,  imparts  an  interest  suffi- 
cient, BO  far  as  the  patient  in  all  his  movements  is  doing,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  doing,  something  for  himself,  of  ereat  value,  that  is, 
he  is  helping  himself  to  recover  health.  In  tne  ordinary  run  of 
chronic  oisorders  we  cannot  ima^ne  any  method  more  to  the 
purpose.  Mental  unrest  and  dissatisfaction,  or  a  sense  of 
inability  to  meet  the  demands  of  business,  duty,  or  of  social 
claim,  is  a  nuun  cause  of  the  chronic  invalid's  nervous  depres- 
sion, and  it  greatlv  tends  to  keep  up  that  state  of  brain  which, 
by  mterfering  with  the  regular  distribution  of  nerve-force,  dis- 
turbs all  the  functions  and  perpetuates  the  disorder.  There  is 
a  spell  upon  all  the  powers  of  both  soul  and  body,  and  the  first 
step  to  breaking  this  spell  is  removal  from  every  person  and 
thing  accnstomra  to  claun  attention.  A  new  order  of  action  is 
at  once  attained,  and  this  action,  because  it  is  new,  is  mental 
fCdt ;  and  we  know  how  justly  a  certain  kind  of  mental  repose 
^  deemed  indispensable  to  the  success  of  medical  treatment,  not 
wily  by  hydropathy,  but  by  all  physicians.  Without  it  the 
pearly  stream  of  the  holiest  well  will  reflect  the  image  of  the 
pilgrun  who  seeks  the  shrine  of  health  in  vain ;  his  cheek  will 
^j  appear  more  and  more  wrinkled  as  he  looks  into  the  foun- 
tab,  for  the  sunbeam  that  there  dances  with  the  dimpling 
waters  imparts  no  healing  virtue  to  their  moving  except  for 
those  who  come  led  on  auke  by  rosy  Hope  and  holy  Quiet. 
The  anxious  mind  is  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  bad  habit ;  it 
more  than  any  other  deadens  what  Dr.  Wilson  aptly  calls  the 
body-conscience,  for  a  man  carrying  a  load  of  care  has  enough 
to  do  with  his  burden,  and  is  scarcely  sensible  of  the  duties  of 
the  body  as  suchi  or  capable  of  giving  due  heed  to  their  fulfil* 
K^ — vol*,  m.  Q 
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and  dwells  with  emphatic  frankness  in  his  introductory  remarks 
upon  the  debt  which,  with  or  without  acknowledgment,  some 
of  our  greatest  writers  owe  to  the  French  essayist.  "  The 
Essays,"  it  is  observed,  ''are  known  in  substance  far  beyond 
the  circle  of  readers  who  can  decipher  their  idiomatic  French, 
studded  with  Gascon  phrases,  or  relish  the  quaint  old  English 
translations  by  Florio  and  Cotton,  however  modernized."  But 
to  the  question  of  influence.  ''From  Shakspere  and  Bacon, 
down  to  the  humblest  essayist,  earnest  enough  to  make  man 
the  theme  of  his  speculations,  we  find  traces  of  communion  with 
Montaigne.  His  acquaintance  is  sometimes  acknowledged, 
oftener  implied  Butler  and  Pope  quote,  but  Swift  and 
Sterne  show  that  they  were  familiar  with  him."  But  not  to 
their  discredit.  "  To  point  out  that  English  writers  are  under 
obligations  to  this  wonderful  speculator,"  ingenuously  admits 
Mr.  St.  John,  "  is  not  to  diminish  their  value,  but  to  show  that 
it  is  a  debt  of  gratitude  in  us  to  study  his  career." 

The  object  of  Mr.  St.  John  in  publishing  the  present  bio- 
graphy, is  to  enable  us  to  pay  back  this  debt  of  gratitude,  and 
stuay  the  career  of  this  great  thinker,  whether  as  a  soldier,  a 
courtier,  a  magistrate,  or  a  recluse  student  in  the  solitary 
tower  of  the  Chateau  de  Montaigne  in  Perigord.  Hitherto  we 
have  had  no  complete  life  of  Montaigne,  except  one  of  about 
thirty  pages  by  President  Bonhier;  and  some  smaller  ones 
composed  of  sentences  from  the  Essays,  strung  together ;  with 
that  by  Hazlitt,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  Essays,  which 
is  a  fair  but  slight  r6sumi.  Besides  these,  there  are  discussional 
books,  pamphlets  of  various  sizes,  on  different  parts  of  the 
Life  of  Montaigne — Guizot,  Yillemain,  Sainte-Beuve,  and 
Pbilar^te  Chasles  have  all  entered  the  lists — commentaries,  or 
documents  found ;  but  every  one  has  hitherto  shrunk  from  the 
difficult,  the  tedious  task  of  putting  these  materials  together. 
The  fact,  those  dusty  old  antiquaries,  though  capable  of 
deciphering  a  document,  were  incompetent  to  interpret  it,  or 
connect  it  with  one  great  whole.  In  fact,  Dr.  Payer,  who  has 
been  indefatigable  in  endeavouring  to  ferret  out  documents  which 
might  throw  light  upon  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
and  who  published  a  valuable  series  of  researches,  some  four  or 
five  years  since,  on  what  he  calls  "The  Public  Life"  of  Mon- 
taigne, has  pronounced  that  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  write  a 
biography.  It  may,  therefore,  appear  presumptuous  that  any 
one,  especially  an  Englishman,  should  have  undertaken  so  bold 
and  arduous  a  task.  No  one,  however,  who  reads  carefully, 
and  analyzes  critically,  the  first  full-length  portrait  drawn  by 
Mr«  St.  John,  but  must  admit  that  he  has  come  well  prepared 
for  the  labour  he  has  imposed  upon  himself.     He  not  only 
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tbem ;  they  have  had  little  buBiness  in  the  great  battle  of  life ;  the 
brain  has  not  had  enough  to  do;  the  nerrous  system  has  been 
inactive ;  and  now,  wherever  thej  go,  fears  are  in  the  way.  In  their 
eyes,  the  slightest  pimple  is  an  abscess  or  tumour ;  a  scratch  of  the 
ikia  will  lei^  to  mortincation.  Fears  are  always  in  the  way.  They 
dread  to  walk ;  very  likely  have  few  ideas  to  quiet  their  minds,  and 
the  few  ideas  they  have  turn  into  giants  or  Frankenstein  ghosts,  and 
crush  them.  Even  to  come  to  a  place  like  this  is  to  such  persons  a 
great  benefit."— P.  100. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  he  who  goes  with  tlie  most  faith  and 
hope  to  the  Malvern  doctor  is  the  likeliest  to  recover,  but  it  is 
also  evident  that,  could  the  chronic  invalid  be  induced  to  break 
away  from  hta  morbid  habits  of  mind  by  any  other  means,  the 
success  would  be  equally  remarkable ;  but  such  persons  require 
strong  persuasives — such  as  the  physiological  treatises  and 
eUborate  advertisements,  and  attractive  pictures,  very  properly 
published  by  hydropathic  practitioners.  We  would,  however, 
that  equal  efforts  were  made  to  remedy  those  evils  of  conven- 
tional society  which  are  so  apt  to  produce  chronic  morbid  states 
of  blood  and  nerve ;  and  we  cannot  but  believe  from  evidence 
before  us  that  if  pulpit  ministry  was  more  frequently  and 
consistently  directed  to  the  enforcement  of  social  duties  and 
activities,  we  should  witness  more  of  that  faith  and  hope  which 
would  cure  without  the  doctor ;  for  is  not  the  common  cause  of 
such  disorder  to  be  found  in  the  fnct  that  men  and  women  are 
too  ignorant  of  the  natural  laws  of  God  to  be  able  to  obey  them  ? 

Life  at  Dr.  Grindrod's  is  thus  described  by  the  Restored 
Invalid,  and  we  rather  think  we  should  enjoy  it : — 

"  It  is  very  true  that  this  is  a  life  of  trifles,  and  it  would  not  do 
to  last  long.  I  already  feel  that  I  long  to  be  back  to,  ray  book  and 
^J  pen;  but  then  everything  here  is  devised  that  can  keep  the 
^i^i  vnoccupied.  If  any  reading  at  all  is  indulged  in,  the  doctor 
prescribes  that  reading  that  taxes  no  thought,  and  the  object  in 
coming  to  this  place  is  not  to  medicine  the  mind,  but  to  renovate 
tbe  body,  and,  therefore,  for  once  we  have  to  reverse  the  injunctions 
^ere— some  of  us  at  any  rate — and  to  '  give  no  attendance  to  reading,' 
and  to  keep  under  the  mind,  and  bring  it  into  subjection." — P.  88. 

**  I  was  prepared  to  expect  in  coming  here  rather  a  short  allowance 
i&  the  provision  way.  1  thought  our  diet  would  be  much  plainer 
that  it  is.  I  find  that  the  doctor  maintains  a  perfectly  generous 
table.  We  breakfast  at  half-past  eight.  Some  patients  have  cocoa, 
others  I  see  sitting  with  oatmeal- porridge  be^re  them;  but  the 
most  of  ua  have  our  ordinary  fare  or  tea,  though  it  goes  to  my  heart 
to  tell  you  that  the  doctor  has  cut  down  my  allowance  to  two  cups, 
and  those  not  over  strong.  Then  at  dinner,  which  is  at  two  o'clock, 
*e  have  a  well^spread  table  of  good  substantial  meat  in  addition  to 
i^ame  or  poultry.     I  have  not  seen  a  rasher  of  pork  since  I  have 
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been  here,  and  I  fancy  if  I  stay  in  Malvern  for  twelre  months,  I 
never  shall.  After  the  meat»  various  puddings,  tapioca,  sago,  breiul, 
and  rice,  generaUy  rise  to  the  charmed  lips  of  the  enamoured 
spectators.  Feeding  time  over,  we  disperse  until  seven  o'clock  brings 
us  to  the  re-union  at  tea.  Our  doctor  appears  to  be  most  hospitablj 
inclined,  and  seldom  an  evening  passes  that  we  do  not  find  two 
or  three,  or  more,  entertaining  strangers  at  the  table,  sometimes 
persons  of  rank,  sometimes  persons  of  conversational  power,  but 
always  persons  whose  tastes  are  congenial  to  the  company.    The 

other  evening  we   had  Lady   P ,  a   very  interestmg  woman 

indeed,  although  she  did  not  say  much.  I  felt  an  interest  in  her  on 
account  of  her  active  benevolence  as  the  fnend  of  Mrs.  Fry,  and  as 
the  wife  of  the  late  Sir  John  P— -— ,  whose  energy  and  benevolence 
all  who  have  learned  to  know,  have  learned  to  esteem.    An  evening 

or  two  ago,  we  had  Lady  M ^  and  this  was  an  occasion  when 

we  had  a  fine  storm  of  song  and  talk,  lasting  in  the  drawing-room 
till  what  would  be  considered  a  somewhat  late  hour.     One  of  the 

most  interesting  evenings  I  have  spent  here  was  with  Mrs.  A , 

and  I  only  fear  that,  from  no  bad  manners  of  mine,  I  managed  to 
monopolize  with  her  and  Dr.  Stevens  nearly  the  whole  of  the  con- 
versation, the  central  point  of  which  was  whether  the  mind  be 
seated  in  the  brain  or  in  the  stomach.  What  think  you  of  that? 
All  sorts  of  people  look  in  here ;  we  rub  off  the  rust  and  the  dust  of 
false  notions  and  prejudices  most  admirably.  Methodists,  quakers, 
baptists,  independents,  and  church  people ;  baronets,  colonels, 
captains,  tradesmen,  merchants,  ladies  of  rank,  and  ladies  who  would 
like  to  be  thought  of  rank ; — ^I  have  been  in  the  company  of  all  these, 
and  seen  them  all  together,  since  I  have  been  here,  sitting  on  the 
same  sofa,  chatting  over  the  same  book,  entering  with  gusto  into  the 
same  view  or  idea.  How  admirably  minds  and  chiuttcters  meet  together 
in  a  place  like  this.'* — (P.  88.)  "  We  are  strange  people  here,  and  do 
strange  things.  This  morning  I  was  up  on  the  beacon  by  seven 
o'clock;  a  pretty  considerable  height,  let  me  tell  you ;  but  before  I 
arrived  there,  1  met  a  gentleman  without  a  hat,  his  uncombed  hair 
'  streamed  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  wind,'  passing  to  and  fro 
with  a  glass  of  water  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  oeen  at  the  trouble 
of  carrying  up  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  on  the  top  from  St. 
Anne's  WeU.  Little  Oraefenberg  glasses  are  very  common  here ; 
you  can  easily  put  them  in  your  pocket  and  avail  yourself  of  every 
spring.  Abandonment  is  the  style  of  living ;  the  more  abandoned 
you  are,  the  more  happy,  the  more  likely  to  find  the  benefit  of  the 
treatment.  Upon  the  whole,  all  the  people  here  are  very  abandoned 
characters ;  they  are  compelled  to  be  so.  Mercy  upon  us,  how  could 
it  be  expected  that  we  could  wade  through  all  the  purgatorial 
fashionabilities  of  our  truly  ridiculous  town  life  P  In  towns,  we  pad 
and  puff  ourselves  up  and  out,  with  stocks  and  neckerchiefs,  tight 
boots,  tight  pantaloons,  fronts  which  have  ver^  properly  b^n 
denominated  hypocrites,  and  ten  thousand  little  inventions,  every 
one  an  inversion  of  the  simple  teaching  of  nature.  Here,  in  our  house, 
we  have  one  man  who  will  run  about  without  a  hat,  and  another 
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nerer  wears  braces,  and  a  third  will  not,  if  he  can  possibly  help  it, 
moant  a  neckerchief,  and  a  fourth  strives  to  steer  clear  of  waistcoats ; 
the  aim  is  eveiywhere  to  bring  back  a  natund  glow,  to  make  the 
warmth  of  nature  supersede  the  warmth  of  clothes.'* — P.  103. 

We  learn,  then,  from  the  practice  of  hydropathy  an  important 
lesson,  namely,  that  to  preserve  health,  we  must  preserve  the 
balance  of  our  mental  and  of  our  bodily  powers  by  affording 
them  liberty  to  restore  themselves  in  relaxation  from  all  undue 
demand.  We  learn  what  indeed  we  all  know  by  instinct  or 
intuition,  that  an  easy  life  is  the  likeliest  to  last,  provided  we 
Iceep  a  clean  conscience  as  well  as  a  clean  skin.  We  must,  in 
short,  do  our  duty  to  the  body  by  attending  to  all  its  claims 
QpoD  us,  while  taking  our  places  in  society  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  busj  for  its  benefit  as  well  as  for  our  own.  Thus  shall 
we  best  sustain  that  perpetual  motion  within  us  called  life,  and 
best  preserve  the  balance  of  decay  and  reproduction  on  which, 
07  a  mysterious  ordinance,  depend  health  and  happiness,  so  far 
M  bodily  machinery  and  the  working  of  its  corresponding 
mental  functions  are  concerned.  Physiologists  all  confirm  the 
doctrine  which  our  invalid  strenuously  enforces,  as  if  his  own 
discovery,  **  Living  things  can  repcdr  their  own  injuries,^  That 
IS,  of  course,  provided  the  injury  be  not  too  extensive,  and  the 
living  thing  be  supplied  with  what  it  needs,  and  delivered  from 
^  obstructions  to  the  natural  efforts  of  the  living  spirit  within 
It.  As  we  would  avoid  injury  so  must  we  endeavour  to  obtain 
what  as  human  beings,  with  souls  as  well  as  bodies,  our  Maker 
intends  for  us ;  and  Uken  we  shall  be  in  as  fair  a  way  of  retaining 
health  if  we  possess  that  blessing,  or  of  recovering  it  when  lost, 
^  far  as  the  probationary  circumstances  of  this  world  of  sin 
uid  death  will  allow. 

We  only  add  the  words  of  a  wise  man  (Jeremy  Taylor >: 
^  God  is  He  only  that  needs  no  help,  and  God  hath  created  the 
physician  for  thine;  therefore,  use  him  temperately  without 
Solent  confidence;  and  sweetly,  without  uncivil  distrustings." 


Art.  n.— oriental  AND  WESTERN  SIBERIA. 

^^^tal  and  Western  Siberia :  a  Narrative  of  Seven  Tears'  Explora- 
turns  and  Adventures  in  Siberia,  Mongolia,  the  Kirghis  Steppes, 
Chinese  Tartarg,  and  part  of  Central  Asia.  By  Thomas  Witlam 
Atkinson.  With  a  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations.  London : 
Hurst  A  Bkckett.    1858. 

Ta£  courage,  energy,  and  perseverance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
^^^  haye  become  proverbial.     In  war,  in  commerce,  in  political 
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and  social  sciencey  the  possession  of  these  qualities  has  enabled 
them  to  surpass  all  competitors,  while  in  the  field  of  discovery 
they  stand  unrivalled.  Who  but  one  of  that  chosen  race  woald 
have  attempted  the  bold  and  apparently  desperate  task  of 
crossing  the  vast  continent  of  Africa  from  sea  to  sea,  an  enter- 
prise but  lately  successfully  carried  out  by  the  gallant  Dr. 
Livingstone?  and  who,  except  an  Anglo-Saxon,  would  dream  of 

Sending  seven  long  years  in  the  wild  regions  of  Siberia  and 
[linese  Tartary,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  gazing  upon  what 
had  never  before  been  seeu  by  European  eye,  and  sjcetchin;; 
what  had  never  before  been  sketched  by  European  pen<^  ?  Yet 
this  is  just  what  Mr.  Atkinson  has  done,  in  spite  of  cold,  fatigue* 
and  hunger,  and  in  defiance  of  the  perils  of  travel  amidst  unknown 
mountains,  tempest-vexed  lakes,  raging  torrenta,  and  pathle.'o 
deserts,  as  well  as  of  those  arising  from  the  lawlessness  and 
cupidity  of  the  wild  robber-tribes  that  inhabit  the  step|>e9 
bordering  upon  the  great  central  desert  of  Asia.  He  aeems  to 
have  possessed  rare  qualifications  for  his  daring  enterprise-^t 
tall  stature  and  great  activity,  a  gallant  horsenum,  an  unerring 
shot  with  the  rifle  and  the  pistol,  he  was  just  the  man  to  win 
the  applause  and  conciliate  the  regard  of  the  wild  spirits  among 
whom  he  was  thrown;  and  when  danger  threatened,  to  con- 
front it  with  promptitude  and  vigour.  He  also  enjoyed  the 
freat  advantage  of  a  special  passport  from  the  late  Emperor  of 
lussia,  which  proved  a  talisman  throughout  his  wide  dominion's 
and  swept  down  every  obstacle  that  barred  his  prwress.  Armed 
with  this  passport,  he  travelled,  in  carriages,  on  horseback,  and 
in  boats,  39,500  miles  in  the  course  of  his  seven  years'  wan« 
derings ;  his  route  extending  from  Kokhan  on  the  west,  to  the 
eastern  end  of  Lake  fiaika!.  and  as  iar  south  as  the  Chinese 
town  of  Tchin-si,  indudingthe  immense  chain  of  the  Syan-shan, 
never  before  seen  by  any  E^uropean;  as  well  as  a  larse  portion 
of  the  western  part  of  the  desert  of  Gobi,  over  which,  six  cen« 
turies  ago,  Genghix  Khan  marched  his  wild  hordes  towards  the 
West.  During  these  seven  prears,  he  made  560  sketches  of  the 
scenery  of  Siberia  and  the  hitherto  unexplored  regions  of  cen- 
tral Asia,  some  of  which  were  executed  under  circumstances  o^ 
great  difficulty  and  danger— in  the  tents  of  the  nomad  tribes  oi 
the  Kirghis,  among  snowy  mountains,  or  on  the  brink  of  preci- 
pices with  a  perpendicular  depth  of  1,500  feet.  These  sketcbeti 
furnish  the  illustrations  to  the  volume  before  us,  which  are  both 
numerous  and  beautiful,  and  convey  a  high  idea  of  the  pecu« 
liarity  and  grandeur  of  the  bke  and  mountain  scenery,  par* 
ticularly  between  Siberia  and  Mongolia.  For  days  and  .weeks 
together,   Mr.  Atkinson   was  almost  entirely  dependent  (ot 
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foibsisteoce  on  his  rifle  and  fowling-piece;  and  he  gives  a 
tempting  account  of  the  double  snipes,  pheasants,  bastards, 
partridores,  blackcock,  wild  duck,  antelopes,  deer,  and  wild  boar, 
that  fell  yictims  to  his  skill.  He  often  travelled,  particularly  in 
Mongolia  and  Chinese  Tartary,  with  a  large  retinue  of  Cossacks 
and  Kalmucks,  all  well  armed  and  preparec^  for  the  worst,  as 
was  needful  while  traversing  steppes  infested  by  robber  tribes, 
and  desperate  convicts  escaped  m>m  the  Chinese  penal  settle- 
ments.  This  armed  and  numerous  following  caused  Mr.  Atkin- 
son to  be  taken  more  than  once  for  a  powerful  robber  chief,  and 
his  assistance  was  twice  earnestly  solicited,  and  a  lar^e  share  of 
^under  promised  him,  if  be  would  join  in  sn  expedition  against 
Koubaldos,  the  most  renowned  freebooter  of  the  steppes. 

Mr.  Atkinson's  book  possesses  one  great  advantage  over  that 
of  Dr.  Livingstone.  It  is  remarkably  good  in  point  of  style, 
which  is  clear,  graphic,  and  forcible.  It  is  also  accompanied  by 
an  excellent  map,  upon  which  the  author's  wanderings  are 
distinctly  marked  out.  He  passes  slightly  over  his  journey 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  and  presses  on  towards  the 
lese  known  and  more  interesting  portions  of  his  route.  After  a 
ratiguing  journey  he  reached  Ekaterinebei^,  the  capital  of  the 
Ouml,  and  the  centre  of  its  extensive  and  important  mining 
operations.  A^  the  bouse  of  a  director  of  mines,  in  which  he 
l^ad  been  compelled  to  take  refuge  by  stress  of  weather,  he  met 
with  a  rather  overpowering  specimen  of  Russian  hospitality, 
which  is  thus  amusingly  recorded : — 

"In  Siberia,  each  good  housewife  makes  from  the  wild  fruits,  of 
vhich  there  is  a  great  variety,  several  sorts  of  nalifka  (cordial).  A 
bottle  of  this  was  produced,'  and  a  glass  of  it  handed  to  me ;  it  was 
the  colour  of  claret,  but  the  flavour  vastly  superior.  I  took  a  second 
flaas  to  their  particular  satisfaction ;  immediately  four  other  bottles 
of  different  sorts  were  ordered  in,  from  all  of  which  I  was  obliged  to 
drink  a  '  wee  drap '  during  supper ;  and  most  delicious  ualif  kas  they 
^^re.  Finally,  as  a  flnish  to  our  repast,  my  host  brought  in  a  bottle 
of  champagne  and  two  glasses  on  a  tray,  evidently  intending  that  he 
^d  I  should  drink  it  alone ;  but  here  I  was  forced  to  disappoint  him, 
for  as  soon  as  he  had  filled  a  bumper  for  me,  I  could  nott  help  pre- 
senting it  to  his  wife,  eridehtly  to  her  great  surprise  and'  jAeasure. 
Another  glass  was  brought  for  me,  and  we  then  verv  deliberately 
proceeded  to  finish  the  bottle.  When  this  was  disposed  of,  I  thought 
*U  concluded  for  the  night,  but  was  mistaken ;  my  hostess  left  the 
'oom,  returning  with  other  varieties,  all  of  which  she  insisted  on.  my 
tilting ;  thia  with  them  means  finishing  a  glass ;  I  had  no  sooner 
^*ken  one  than  she  had  another  ready.  At  last  I  got  through  the 
^ing  process,  or,  at  least,  supposed  that  I  had.  Bat  judge  my 
ftatonisbment,  when  my  host  walked  in  with  another  bottle  of  cham« 
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pagne,  which,  in  spite  of  all  ppposition,  my  friends  compelled  me  to 
join  in  drinking.  I  was  then  proWded  with  a  sofa  to  sleep  on,  and 
turned  in  for  the  night." 

This  forms  a  capital  pendant  to  Lord  DaiFerin's  account  of 
his  jovial  dinner-party  with  the  Oovemor  of  Reikiavik,  where 
he  was  challenged  by  each  of  the  twenty  guests  to  drink  wine 
(which  in  Iceland^  as  in  Siberia,  means  emptying  your  glass) 
before  the  public  toasts  began. 

On  page  42,  we  are  presented  with  a  sketch  of  the  birth-place 
of  the  great-grandfather  of  the  present  Prince  Demidoff,  who 
now  possesses,  in  and  around  the  Ound  mountains,  an  estate  of 
upwards  of  three  millions  of  acres,  on  which  nature  has  been 
most  lavish  of  her  wealth.     Iron  and  copper  ore  appear  to  be 
inexhaustible.     Platinum  and  gold  are  in  the  upper  valleys,  and 
malachite  also  is  found  there  in  enormous  quantities,  as  well  as 
porphyry,  jaspers,  and  marbles  of  great  beauty;    while  the 
forests  are  thickly  timbered,  and  extend  over  more  than  2,000 
square  miles.    The  capital  of  this  vast  estate  is  the  town  of 
Nijne  Tagilsk,  with  a  population  of  25,000  inhabitants,  where 
iron  and  copper  are  worked  on  a  very  extensive  scale.     Anatole 
Demidoff  spares  no  expense  in  educating  the  young  men  on  his 
estates  who    show  any    talent  for   geology,  mineralo^,  or 
mechanics.     He  has  sent  several  to   England  and   France, 
affording  them  every  facility  for  prosecuting  their  studies ;  to 
some  he  has  given  their  freedom,  and  several  of  thoee  in  hi^ 
service  have  acquired  considerable  wealth.     The  Demidofl^ 
early  saw  the  advantage  which  they  would  derive  from  impart- 
ing to  their  workmen  a  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  and  there 
was  a  school  of  design  in  Nijne  Tagilsk  seventy  years  ago; 
several  workmen  belonging  to  that  town  were  sent  to  Italy  and 
pkused  with  eminent  artists,  under  whom  they  studied  for  some 
years,  returning  home  fully  Qualified  to  act  as  teachers  them* 
selves ;  and  Mr.  Atkinson  tells  us  that  he  has  seen  five  or  six 
tables  painted  by  them  that  would  do  credit  to  any  establish- 
ment in  Europe  at  the  present  day. 

At  Eooshwink,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Oural,  our  author 
had  a  violent  attack  of  fever,  which  was  subdued  by  the  fol* 
lowing  powerful  method  of  treatment: — 

"  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the  doctor  arrived,  and  seeini?  the 
condition  I  was  in,  directed  that  I  should  at  once  go  to  bed,  while  s 
Russian  bath  should  be  prepared  for  me.  This  was  commencing 
business  in  earnest.  In  oue  time  the  bath  was  got  ready,  to  which 
I  was  earned  bv  two  sturdy  Cossacks.  Havioff  laiS  aside  my  Is't 
clothing,  the  body-guard  plaoed  me  on  the  top  shw  of  the  b«th*rcN>m. 
within  an  inch  of  the  furnace — V I  may  so  call  it— and  there  Hfomed 
me  till  I  thought  my  individuality  well-nigh  gone.    AfVer  about  forty 
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DiinQtes  of  drubbing  and  flogging  witb  a  bundle  of  bircb  twigs,  leaf 
and  all,  till  I  had  attained  the  true  colour  of  a  well-done  craw-fish,  I 
was  taken  out,  and  treated  to  a  pail  of  cold  water,  dashed  over  me 
from  bead  to  foot,  that  fairly  electrified  me.  I  found  myself  cnute 
exhausted  and  helpless,  in  which  condition  I  was  carried  back  to  bed. 
I  had  scarcely  lain  down  ten  minutes,  when  a  Cossack  entered  with 
8  bottle  of  physic  of  some  kind  or  other,  large  enough  apparently  to 
supply  a  regiment.  The  doctor  followed  instead  of  preceding  the 
apotbecarj',  and  instantly  ^ave  me  a  dose.  Seeing  that  I  suiriyed 
the  expenment,  he  ordered  the  man  in  attendance  to  repeat  it  every 
two  boars  during  the  night.  Thanks  to  the  Bussian  bath,  and  pos^ 
sibly  the  quantity  of  medicine  I  had  to  swallow,  the  fever  was  forced, 
^r  a  struggle  of  eight  days,  to  beat  a  retreat." 

Twice  afterwards,  during  his  wanderings,  Mr.  Atkinson  was 
attacked  hj  fever,  and  recovered  by  the  use  of  the  Bussian 
Wh,  which  might  possibly  be  found  as  successful  in  this  country 
M  in  Siberia. 

Before  leaving  the  district  of  the  Oural,  our  author 
^nded  Mount  Katchanar,  the  highest  of  the  range,  which 
'8  crowned  by  some  remarkable  crags,  standing  up  like  crystals, 
several  not  less  than  100  feet  high,  composed  of  regular 
courses,  with  pure  magnetic  iron  ore  between  their  beds,  varying 
iTom  one  inch  to  four  inches  thick.  In  some  places,  cubes  or 
cr)'8tals  of  iron,  three  and  four  inches  square,  project  from  the 
Bolid  rock,  and  in  other  parts  the  whole  mass  seems  to  be  of 
iron.  Another  Ouralian  mountain,  ascended  by  Mr.  Atkinson, 
u  the  Great  Blagodat,  on  whose  summit  stands  a  small  wooden 
chapel,  and  a  tomb  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  royal  chief, 
named  Tchumpin,  who  was  there  sacrificed  and  burnt  by 
nis  ferocious  countrymen,  as  a  penalty  for  pointing  out  the 
iniQes  of  magnetic  iron  ore  to  the  Russians.  As  a  mvourable 
l^imen  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  descriptive  powers,  we  shall  quote 
lus  picture  of  a  sunrise  among  the  Ourals  : — 

"  The  sun  was  rising  fast,  his  yellow  rays  were  thrown  far  up 
utto  mid  heaven ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  rocky  peaks  above  me 
^«re  tipped  with  golden  light.  Soon  he  was  shinmg  upon  me  in  his 
^  glory,  whilst  all  beneath  was  undefined  and  misty.  Presently 
the  toM  of  the  lower  hills  caught  the  light,  and  every  few  minutes 
^  objects  seemed  .starting  into  life  from  out  the  gloomy  shroud 
*hich  overhung  the  valleys.  I  sat  watching  the  changes  for  an  hour. 
^  vaa,  indeed,  a  glorious  sight.  Hill  after  hill  was  breaking  into 
'^—each  ridge  as  it  receded  was  more  aerial,  until,  at  length,  they 
^Ppeared  like  golden  mists ;  while  the  nearer  rocks  stood  out  grim, 
^1  and  rugged,  as  if  the  spirits  of  darkness  were  trying  to  pene- 
**»*«  the  mysteries  of  heaven." 

Mr.  Atkinson    praises    highly    the    generooa    and   almost 
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universal  hospitaJitv  of  tiie  OaraL     The  ancient  mansion  of 
the  DemidofTd  at  JN'eTrainsky  is  now  kept  np  solely  for  the 
aooommodation  of  trayellers,  who  are  welcome  at  whatever 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  they  may  arrive;  and  the  table  id 
covered  with  excellent  fare  and  delicious  wines — port,  sherry, 
Rhine  wine,  and  champagnci  free  of  expense.     At  Nevraiaak 
there  is  a  curious  leaning  brick  tower,  of  which  a  sketch  is 
given,  and  an  extensive  manufactory  of  rifles,  coarsely  finished, 
and  stocked  with  birchwood,  but  which  will  carry  a  ball  with  ns 
much  certaintv  as  the  best  Purday.     They  have  the  further 
advantage  of  being  exceedingly  cheap,  costing,  ready  for  use, 
£l    lis.    8d.    each.      Two    rifles    were    manufactured   here 
expressly  for  Mr.    Atkinson,   and   cost    him,   complete  with 
cases  and  all  necessary  apparatus,  only  £4  ISs.      Nevrainsk 
and  the  neighbouring  mines  are  the  property  of  the  wealthy 
family  of  Yakovlif,  between  whom  and  the  DemidofEs  a  dispute 
arose  as  to  boundaries,  and  gave  rise  to  expensive  and  pro- 
tracted litigation.     The  Yakovlifs  claimed  the  iron  mines  in 
Nijne  Tagilsk;  and,  during  the  author's   visit  to  that  plsce 
in  1847,  a  new  boundary  was  being  formed  between  the  con- 
terminous estates  of  the  two  families  in  a  somewhat  singular 
maimer :  a  deep  trench  was  dug  along  the  boundary,  and  tilled 
iip  with  small  charcoal,  which  is  almost  indestructible,  and  can 
scarcely  be  moved  without  immediate  detection. 

Besides  various  metallic  ores,  many  valuable  precious  stones 
such  as  the  emerald,  amethyst^  beryl,  chrisoberyl,  topaz,  rose 
tourmalin,  and  garnets,  are  found  in  the  Oural ;  and  there  i? 
also  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  jaspers,  porphyiy,  aventurine, 
and  other  omameutal  stones,  which  are  made  into  oolunins, 
pedestals,  vases,  and  tables,  unrivalled  in  workmanship,  either 
in  ancient  or  modem  times.  The  establishment  where  this  is 
done  belongs  to  the  crown,  and  is  worked  by  peasants,  who 
receive  the  veriest  trifle  as  wages. 

''I  have  seen,*'  says  Mr.  Atkinson,  ''a  nan  engaged  carnn; 
foliage  on  Bome  of  the  jasper  vases,  in  a  style  not  excelled  any- 
where in  Europe,  whose  wages  were  three  ehiUinge  and  eighipence 
per  months  with  two  noods,  or  thirty^six  pounds  of  rye  flour  per 
month,  to  make  into  oread ;  meat  he  is  never  supposed  to  eat 
I  have  seen  another  man  cutting  a  head  of  Ajax,  after  the  antique, 
in  jasper,  of  two  colours — the  ground  a  dark  green,  and  the  head  a 
yellowish  cream  colour — in  very  high  relief,  and  intended  for  a 
brooch.  It  was  a  splendid  production  of  art,  and  would  hare  raised 
the  man  to  a  high  position  m  any  oountrv  in  Europe  except  Russia* 
He  also,  poor  man!  received  his  three  shillings  and  eightpence  per 
month,  and  his  bread.  There  aro  many  men  employed  in  the^ 
iwodiietions  poiseasing  great  geniua;  were  they  me  to  use  their 
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talents  for  their  own  benefit,  this  country  migbt  send  into  civilized 
Europe  numerous  works  of  yast  merit." 

At  Ekaterinebem  especially,  and  also  at  many  of  the  other 
mining  centres  of  Siberia,  where  wealth  is  pretty  widely  spread, 
gambling  is  a  prevalent  vice ;  and  during  our  author's  stay  in 
the  Oural,  a  young  officer  shot  himself,  owing  to  his  losses  at 
play.  Even  the  tair  sex  pass  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
time  at  cards;  and  among  them  are  some  most  inveterate 
gamblers.     It  is  almost  their  only  resource  to  kill  time. 

"  In  England,"  said  an  intelligent  Bussian  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  "  you 
have  the  daily  papers,  the  monthly  periodicals,  a  literature 
unequalled,  and  the  liberty  of  discussing  any  subject  with  freedom ; 
if  we  had  such  things  to  occupy  our  minds,  we  should  not  care  for 
cards." 

The  wealth,  comfort,  and  intelligence  of  the  mining  popula* 
tion  are  not  confined  to  the  Oural,  but  are  quite  as  conspicuous 
m  the  Altai  district,  where  64,000  men  are  employed  in  mining 
operations,  and  where  are  the  richest  gold  ana  silver  mines  of 
Siberia.  The  town  of  Bamaoul,  with  a  population  of  10,000, 
is  the  centre  for  the  administration  of  the  mines  of  the  Altai ; 
uid  there  resides  the  Natchalnick,  or  chief  director  of  the 
mines.  This  officer  is  responsible  for  the  proper  working  of 
the  mines ;  and  every  department  is  under  his  control.  Once 
t-year  he  must  visit  every  smelting  work,  iron  work,  gold  mine, 
uid  silver  mine ;  .to  accomplish  which  he  must  travel  nearly 
4,000  miles  annually,  chiefly  in  a  mountainous  country,  some- 
^es  in  a  carriage,  and  frequently  also  on  horseback ;  then  he 
must  descend  the  rivers  on  rafts  or  boats,  and  must  often  face 
terrible  storms.  But  to  compensate  for  this,  he  possesses 
immense  power,  as  every  officer  and  man  in  the  Altai  is  under 
^  command,  and  must  obey  his  orders.  Mr.  Atkinson  pays 
tke  highest  Compliments  to  the  abilities  of  the  Russian  mining 
engineers.  No  class  of  men  in  the  empire  can  approach  them 
m  scientific  knowledge  and  intelligence ;  and  many  among  them 
m  that  distant  countrv,  are  qualified  to  take  their  stand  beside 
Ae  first  savanU  in  f^urope,  as  geologists,  mineralogists,  and 
'iM^lurgists. 

At  Bamaoul,  our  author  found  living  exceedingly  cheap,  and 
^  society  the  pleasantest  of  any  in  Siberia.  Of  the  former 
^  these  advantages,  he  gives  the  following  examples :  White 
*«»r,  3s.  4d.  for  thirty-six  pounds ;  rye  flour,  4d.  for  the  same 
foaotity ;  beef,  from  2s.  to  Ss.  per  pood  of  thirty-six  pounds ; 
*^D,  2d.  per  pound,  and  sterlet,  3d. ;  grouse,  6d.,  and 
Podges,  4a.  a-brace;  fresh  eggs,  la.  per  hundred.  Truly, 
kmsekeeping  must  be  a  sinecure  in  this  part  of  Siberia ;  but 
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this  bbj  BO  mesns  the  011I7  adtnntage  of  BamaoaL  Its  na^b^ 
boariiood  presentu  a  great  Tarietj  of  atCnctioiis  to  tke  qiorta- 
maa*  The  ydlejr  of  the  Oin  awaniw  with  the  double  mipe,  of 
whidi  Mr.  AtkinBon  and  three  Bussian  friends  on  one  ooea- 
rion  ba^ed  198  in  leas  than  three  honrs  and  a-half.  Bendes 
snipe^  tree^partridges,  blackcock,  and  hares,  are  abundant;  and 
in  winter  wolres  are  more  nnmerous  than  agreeable.  Mr. 
Atkinson  relates  an  amusing  adyenture  that  occurred  to  some 
keen  sportsmen  while  engaged  in  a  snipe -shooting  excursion 
in  the  vidDity  of  BamaouL  They  were  OTcrtumed  in  a 
morass,  while  diiying  to  the  ground,  and  thoroughly  drenched ; 
but  the  day  was  hot,  the  snipe  numerous,  and  they  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  returning;  so,  sending  the  driyer  back  to 
Bamaoul  for  dry  garments,  they  stripp^  off  their  wet  clothes, 
spread  them  out  to  dry,  and,  clad  only  in  their  long  shooting- 
boots  and  broad-brimmed  hats,  and  with  game-bags  slung  oyer 
their  shoulders,  they  commenced  operations  against  the  snipe 
with  the  utmost  yigour  and  success,  their  dogs — after  getting 
oyer  the  first  surprise  at  the  noyd  costume  of  their  masters — 
behaying  admirably.  None  of  the  party  suffered  from  the 
exposure;  and  the  adyenture  is  now  one  of  the  local  legends 
of  BarnaouL 

In  the  course  of  his  rambles  our  author  yirited  Zlataoost, 
the  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  of  Siberia,  where  there  is  one 
of  the  most  extensiye  and  best-arranged  fabrics  of  arms  in  the 
world.  Its  director,  General  Anossoff,  who. died  at  Omsk,  in 
1851,  had  succeeded  in  reyiyingthe  forgotten  art  of  damascening 
arms,  and  had  carried  it  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than 
eyen  the  ancient  armourers  of  the  East.  But,  as  far  as  the 
art  of  damascening  steel  is  concerned,  the  glory  of  Zlataoost 
has  departed  with  Anossoff;  for,  on  our  author's  yisit,  in 
1853,  be  found  that  a  damasc  blade  could  no  longer  be  manu- 
factured. 

Among  the  Siberian  mountains,  bears  are  still  numerous  and 
often  sayage  and  dangerous,  and  many  stories  are  related  of 
their  strength  and  fierceness.  The  greatest  bear-hunter  of 
the  Ound  is  a  damsel  of  the  name  of  Anna  Petroynaia,  a 
heroine,  who,  single-handed,  has  engaged  and  slun  seyenteen 
bears.  In  all  Siberia, .  bruin  has  not  a  more  intrepid  or 
dangerous  enemy,  yet  her  countenance  is  soft  and  pleasing, 
and  nothing  in  her  appearance  indicates  her  extraordinary 
intrepidity. 

Not  the  least  risk  which  the  trayeller  in  Siberia  must 
encounter,  is  that  arising  from  the  sudden  and  terrible  storms 
which  sweep  oyer  the  mountains  and  steppes  with  startling 
rapidity  ana  yiolence.      The  following  is  a  spirited  account 
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of  a  gallop  for  life  during  one  of  these  tempests  which  overtook 
oar  author  while  traversing  the  Elholsoun  mountains : — 

**  Without  speaking  a  word  we  turned  our  horses  and  started  off 
at  a  gallop.  It  was  a  race  for  the  pass,  as  it  was  only  in  this  ravine 
that  we  could  hope  for  shelter.  Every  few  minutes  the  thunder 
rolled  nearer  and  nearer,  and  on  we  ^^oped ;  the  horses,  with  an 
uutinctive  dread  of  what  was  foUowmg,  putting  forth  their  full 
powers  without  either  whip  or  spur.  Koad,  or  track,  there  was 
Done ;  only  some  high  rocky  peaks  pointed  out  to  my  companions 
the  head  of  the  pass.  Our  course  was  straight  towards  these; 
sometimes  over  fine  mossy  turf,  then  over  ground  rough  and  stony, 
which  would,  under  any  other  circumstances,  have  caused  hoth 
horse  and  rider  to  hesitate  before  dashing  onward  at  the  speed  at 
which  we  were  going.  The  storm  was  still  behind  us,  for,  as  yet, 
we  had  only  seen  the  flash,  but  not  the  streams  of  lightning  that 
were  descending,  every  two  or  three  minutes,  in  our  rear,  followed 
hy  claps  of  thunder,  which  resounded  among  the  mountains  until 
the  distant  echo  was  lost  in  another  loud  roar.  At  a  short  distance 
in  front  of  us,  I  beheld  huge  pillars  of  rock,  rising  up  fifty  or  sixty 
^t,  which  reminded  me  of  Stonehenge,  but  on  a  most  gigantic 
Kale.  I  looked  at  the  place  with  intense  interest,  determined  to 
^it  it,  if  possible,  on  the  morrow.  We  were  within  a  couple  of 
▼ersts  of  the  head  of  the  pass  when  we  heard  a  great  rushing  sound 
behind  us.  Instantly  our  heads  were  turned  to  see  what  was 
<»niin?,  when  we  beheld  branches  of  cedar  torn  up  from  the  valley, 
<^ea  over  the  rocky  peaks,  and  whirled  high  into  the  air ;  this 
Wfts  the  blast  before  the  storm,  which  now  swept  on  with  terrific 
force.  Fortunately  for  us  the  rocky  pillars  broke  the  fiiry  of  the 
^t,  or  we  should  have  been  hurled  down  to  a  certainty ;  for,  at  a 
^rt  distance  on  each  side  of  us,  the  dwarf  cedars,  which  creep  over 
^e  rocks,  were  torn  up  and  carried  along  by  the  hurricane.  We 
found  it  difficult  to  sit  our  horses,  as  they  swerved  and  bounded  on, 
when  the  fearful  squall  rushed  past. 

""The  storm  was  now  near;  out  for  the  last  few  minutes  there 
bad  not  been  a  flash.  This  was  even  more  appalling  than  the  loud 
thunder.  I  turned  my  head  and  saw  a  thick  red  stream  strike 
^OM>ngthe  rocks  we  had  just  passed ;  at  the  same  instant  there  were 
^hree  reports,  like  the  firing  of  a  heavily  loaded  musket,  over  our 
bnds,  and  then  came  a  crash  which  made  our  horses  shudder, 
although  in  gallop.  Now  came  hailstones  so  thick  that,  for  a. 
'i^oi&ent,  they  almost  blinded  us ;  the  lightning  flashed  in  quick 
<Qcoewion,  and  the  thunder  was  incessant.  We  reached  the  pass, 
ttd  turned  into  its  rugged  jaws  with  a  delight  known  only  to  a 
^'anner  when  he  runs  his  sinking  craft  into  a  safe  haven.  In  about 
*^  minutes  we  were  quietly  standing  under  the  shelter  of  some 
friendly  rocks,  our  tired  horses  trembling  with  fear.  The  men 
^?^)«aed  themselves ;  nor  did  I  forget  to  oner  up  my  thanks  for  our 
P'^acrvation.'* 

Near  Little  Narym,  a  frontier  post  of  Cossacks,  our  author 
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got  his  first  glimpse  of  the  vast  and  sedulously  guarded  territory 
of  the  Chinese  empire.  Afterwards  he  descended  the  Irtisch, 
the  principal  tributary  of  the  great  river  Obi,  for  a  considerable 
distance,  amidst  scenery  of  the  most  magnificent  description. 
In  one  place  he  found  a  mountain  rent  asunder,  the  chasm 
being  not  more  than  thirty  feet  wide  and  upwards  of  800  feet 
in  height.  The  sides  are  almost  perpendicular,  and  would 
fit  into  each  other  could  they  be  brought  together.  The 
celebrated  '^Br^che  de  Roland,"  in  the  Pyrenees,  is  nothing  to 
this. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Irtisch,  Mr.  Atkinson  made  his 
first  acquaintance  with  the  Kirghis  of  the  steppes.  They  are 
great  robbers,  continually  making  barantas^  or  forays,  in  search 
of  plunder ;  .and,  on  one  occasion,  in  the  valley  of  Isilksou,  the 
author  made  a  narrow  escape  from  their  clutches.  His  first 
introduction  to  a  Kirghis  chief  took  place  at  the  oom/,  or 
dwelling  of  Mahomed,  one  of  the  wealthiest  princes  of  Uie 
steppes.  He  was  upwards  of  sixty  years  old,  stout  and  square 
built,  with  broad  features,  a  fine  flowing  grey  beard*  sm.nll 
piercing  eyes,  and  a  countenance  not  disagreeable.  He  wore 
on  his  head  a  closely-fitting  silk  cap,  beautifully  embroidered  in 
silver ;  his  dress  was  a  long  robe,  or  kalat^  of  pink  and  yellow 
striped  silk,  tied  round  the  waist  with  a  white  shawl ;  and  hi5 
boots,  of  reddish  brown  leather,  had  such  high  heels  as  to  cau^c 
him  some  difficulty  in  walking.  The  Kirghis  have  a  drink 
peculiar  to  them,  and  of  which  they  are  passionately  fond ; 
it  is  called  koumUy  and  is  made  by  fermenting  mare^s  milk. 
They  begin  making  the  koumis  in  April.  The  marcs  arc  milkt^l 
at  five  in  the  morning  and  evening  into  large  leathern  i>ail5^ 
which  are  taken  immediately  to  the  yourt,  or  tent,  and  the  milk 
poured  into  the  koumis-hag,  ti  most  important  piece  of  furniture 
in  Kirghis  housekeeping.  It  is  made  of  leather,  and  is  some- 
times nearly  six  feet  long  by  upwards  of  four  wide;  at  t>nf 
corner  there  is  a  leathern  tube,  four  inches  in  diameter,  throu*:)! 
which  they  pour  in  the  milk  and  draw  out  the  houmi*.  A 
wooden  instrument,  resembling  a  churning  staff,  is  introduct  <l 
into  the  bag,  and  with  this  the  koumU  is  frequently  stirred. 
The  bag  is  never  washed  out,  as  this  would  spoil  it.  The  milk 
is  stirred  and  fermented  for  fourteen  days,  after  which  it  i.-^ 
considered  perfection,  and  is  drunk  in  great  quantities  by  the* 
wealthy  Kirghis,  as  it  requires  a  large  stock  of  brood-mares  tt» 
afiTord  a  corresponding  consumption  of  this  beverage.  Almost 
every  Kirjghis  has  a  Aoumtj^bottle  slung  to  his  saddle  in  summer^ 
which  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  replenishing. 

Mr.  Atkinson  had  some  rum  among  his  stores;  and  he  sooi\ 
found  that,  although  old  Mahomed  would  on  no  account  toucU 
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it  when  others  were  present,  he  was  but  too  fond  of  drinking 
it  when  alone  with  his  guest.  Fearing  this  might  lead  to 
mischief,  he  hit  upon  a  humorous  expedient  which  entirely 
cured  the  old  sinner  of  his  taste  for  the  forbidden  spirit.  Here 
is  Mr.  Atkinson's  account  of  the  scene : — 

m 

**  I  took  a  piece  of  stearine  candle  out  of  mj  box,  lighted  it,  and 
put  it  beside  me.  I  then  poured  a  small  quantity  of  rum  into  the 
cup,  leaving  it  standing  on  my  tea-box,  which  I  had  placed  before 
him.  He  looked  into  the  cup  and  was  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the 
quantity,  asking  for  more ;  I  poured  a  little  into  a  teaspoon  and 
held  it  over  the  candle,  without  letting  him  see  what  I  was  doing. 
When  the  spirit  caught  fire  I  took  the  cup,  poured  the  burning 
fluid  into  the  rum,  and  placed  it  before  him.  As  the  blue  flames 
curled  up  he  looked  perfectly  aghast,  muttering  something  about 
Shaitan.  Afler  the  flame  had  burnt  out  I  ofiered  him  another  cup ; 
but  nothing  could  induce  him  to  touch  it  even  with  his  finger.  I 
spent  two  more  nights  at  this  aoul  without  even  having  induced  him 
to  taste  rum  tea." 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  objects  in  Siberia  is  Altai-Kool, 
or  the  Golden  Lake,  which  lies  buried  among  the  recesses  of  the 
Altai  mountains.  It  fills  up  an  enormous  chasm  in  the  moun- 
tain chain,  about  sixty  miles  in  length,  by  six  or  seven  wide,  and 
is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  lofty  summits.  Its  depth  is 
^aid  to  be  2,000  feet,  while  precipices  of  as  great  a  height  in 
ii^any  places  overshadow  its  waters.  Several  of  the  neighbour- 
ing peaks  rise  far  iuto  the  regions  of  eternal  snow,  contrasting 
finely  with  the  vivid  colours  of  the  rocks  which  rise  imme- 
diately above  the  lake.  Their  tints  are  often  of  the  most  bril- 
liant description ;  some  are  bright  red,  and  others  purple,  yel- 
low, and  green«  and  among  them  are  many  rare  and  beautiful 
varieties  of  granite,  marble,  and  jasper.  One  spot  is  thus 
described  by  the  author  : — 

^  The  rocks  on  both  sides  in  the  foreground  are  a  dark  red  granite ; 
those  in  the  distance  are  slate.  The  plants  and  flowers  growing 
with  a  tropical  luxuriance  upon  and  out  of  their  crevices,  gave  the 
^eene  quite  an  enchanting  aspect.  It  was  savage  nature  adorned 
vith  some  of  her  most  lovely  ornaments.  The  deep  red  on  the 
:;r3iiite,  the  grey,  purple,  and  orange  on  the  slate,  with  the  bright 
}tllow  of  the  birches  on  the  distant  rocks,  overtopped  as  they  were 
''V  deep  purple  mountains,  rendered  this  a  study  of  inestimable 
•Liue.  Jdad  Buskin  been  here  he  must  have  acKnowledged  that 
Dime  Nature  was  as  a  colourist  more  Tumeresque  than  Turner 
tbi^elf." 

The  scenery  on  the  river  Tchoulish,  which  empties  itself 
iLto  the  Altai  -  KooF,  is  stupendous ;  there  is  nothing  in 
Europe  to  compare  with  it.     Unfortunately,  the  navigation  of 
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the  Golden  Lake  is  extremely  perilous ;  landing  places  are  few 
and  far  between ;  storms  sudden  and  frequent,  and  so  furious, 
that  any  boat  caught  in  them  is  doomed  to  oertain  destruction. 
Mr.  Atkinson  made  a  yery  narrow  escape,  of  which  he  gives 
the  following  account : — 

^*  The  lake  was  perfectly  calm,  but  these  mountaineers  knew  that 
a  storm  was  coming,  and  it  was  evident  that  they  were  exceedingly 
anxious.  Our  little  boats  were  pulled  along  at  a  great  speed 
towards  a  bay,  where  there  was  a  sandy  shore-— our  only  place  of 
refuge.  We  were  within  100  yards  of  the  beach,  when  we  heard 
the  wind  sweeping  over  the  lake  with  a  fearful  sound.  Looking  out 
in  the  direction  of  the  noise,  I  saw  a  streak  of  white  foam  coming 
towards  us  like  a  race-horse,  and  felt  that  if  we  were  caught  in  this 
blast  we  were  doomed ;  a  few  minutes  more,  and  we  shoiHd  be  safe. 
At  last  we  touched  the  sand ;  to  leap  out  was  the  work  of  a  moment ; 
simultaneously  we  seized  the  canoe,  and  ran  it  up  on  the  beach ;  the 
other  two  crews  performed  the  same  operation,  r^ow  the  gale  swept 
past  in  its  terrime  ftiry,  and  a  wave  came  dashing  on  to  the  stoand 
four  or  five  feet  deep.  Two  of  the  canoes  being  a  little  behind  were 
not  out  of  reach  of  the  wave  as  it  rolled  in,  and  were  filled  in  lii 
moment ;  the  men,  however,  held  on,  and  the  boats  were  soon  pulled 
out  of  danger.  We  sought  shelter  in  the  forest  under  several  large 
cedars,  ana  while  some  of  my  companions  brought  our  baggage, 
others  began  preparing  a  bata^an,  as  a  protection  against  the  storm. 
Just  at  this  moment  came  a  vivid  flash,  followed  by  a  terrific  crash 
of  thunder,  which  appeared  to  shake  the  solid  earth.  The  roaring 
of  the  wind  and  waves,  and  the  heavy  roll  of  the  thunder,  were 
appalling.  It  soon  became  a  perfect  hurricane ;  the  tops  of  the 
waves  were  blown  off  as  they  rose,  and  the  lake  was  covered  as  if 
with  a  sheet  of  snow.  Had  we  gone  even  a  hundred  yards  farther 
before  turning  towards  the  shore,  we  should  never  have  been  heard 
of  again.  Beyond  this  little  bay  there  was  not  a  spot  on  which  we 
could  land  for  fifteen  versts.'** 

The  Bielouka  is  the  monarch  of  the  Altai  chain,  and  his 
deamin^  crest  penetrates  far  into  the  regions  of  eternal  snow. 
Mr.  Atkinson  attempted  the  ascent,  and  gives  a  very  spirited 
description  of  it  in  his  twenty-third  chapter.  After  a  toilsome 
struggle  among  rocks  and  glaciers,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
foot  of  the  two  peaks  which  crown  the  Bielouka,  and  overlook 
every  summit  of  the  Altai ;  but  further  progress  was  impossible, 
as  these  two  peaks  are  steep  cones  nearlv  1,000  feet  high,  covered 
with  hard-frozen  snow,  with  a  few  points  of  green  skte  jutting 
through.  Shortly  after  this  the  author  had  an  affiray  in  a 
Kalmuck  aoul  with  a  couple  of  drunken  Kalmucks,  both  of 
whom  he  knocked  down ;  but  who,  upon  the  appearance  of  hie 

*  There  are  104  verats  in  the  degree  of  sixty  geographical 
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Cossacks,  and  finding  themselves  the  weaker  party,  thought  it 
safest  to  keep  the  peace.  Mr.  Atkinson  pronounces  the  gorge 
of  the  Korgon  to  be  the  finest  of  the  many  magnificent  scenes 
to  be  found  among  the  Altai  mountains.  The  piecipices  rise 
up  2,000  feet,  broken  into  rugged  and  picturesque  shapes, 
while  the  torrent  roars  and  chafes  Ht  their  base.  Jasper  of 
various  colours  is  ^ot  here  in  very  large  masses;  blocks  for 
columns,  fourteen  leet  long,  are  obtained  near  the  summit  of 
one  of  the  highest  precipices,  and  are  lowered  to  the  stream 
beneath  with  great  aifficulty.  The  labour  of  cutting  out  these 
)arge  blocks  is  enormous ;  the  workmen  drill  holes,  five  inches 
j^kart,  the  whole  length  of  the  block,,  and  to  the  depth  required; 
into  these  holes  they  then  drive  dry  birchwood  pines,  and  keep 
watering  them  till  they  swell  and  burst  off  the  mass.  Some  of  the 
workaien  come  from  a  distance  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles, 
arriving  in  May,  and  remaining  tUl  the  end  of  September,  when 
they  aU  return  to  their  homea  During  the  working  season 
they  live,  in  filth  and  wretchedness,  in  small  stone  huts  built  at 
the  foot  of  the  precipices  which  overhang  the  ravine,  subsisting 
apon  black  bread  and  salt,  and  receiving  a  miserable  pittance  of 
two  shillings  and  ninepence  a  month.  Several  vases  from  the 
jaspers  of  the  Korson  were  exhibited  in  the  Crystal  Palace  of 
1851 ;  and  a  med^  was  awarded  to  the  workmen,  of  which 
they  are  very  proud. 

Ancient  Mongolia,  now  the  country  of  the  Kalkas,  where 
the  strong  plunder  the  weak,  and  where  the  traveller  must  run 
the  risk  of  losing  his  life,  or  being  sold  into  slavery,  was  visited 
by  our  adventurous  wanderer,  accompanied  by  an  escort  of 
three  Cossacks  and  seven  Kalmucks,  the  party  mustering  in  all 
eight  rifles.  The  chief  of  the  little  band  of  Kalmucks  was 
ziamed  Tchuck-a-boi,  an  active,  powerful  fellow,  with  a  fine, 
umoly  countenance,  a  massive  forehead,  and  large  black  eyes* 
He  wore  a  horse-skin  cloak,  fastened  round  his  waist  with  a 
broad  red  scarf,  and  his  manly  bearing  and  gracefnl  movements 
made  bim  a  fine  study.  He  was  Mr.  Atkinson^s  faithful  com- 
panion through  many  a  day  of  toil  and  hardship,  and  suffered 
hunger  and  tnirst  without  a  murmur.  From  an  elevated  posi- 
tion on  the  Tagnou  mountains,  which  lie  to  the  southward  of 
the  Altai  range,  the  author  got  a  peep  far  into  Central  Asia, 
and  over  a  region  never  before  beneld  by  anv  European. 
Manv  vast  burrows  or  tumuli  are  scattered  over  the  steppes  of 
tke  at^lrttn ;  and,  as  it  was  over  these  interminable  plains  that 
(xenghis  ^lan  marched  his  savage  hordes,  more  than  600 
rears  ago,  to  the  conquest  of  the  West,  he  conjectures  that 
thaie  mounds  may  cover  the  remains  of  nations  which  they 
exterminated  during  their  desolating  progress.    On  these  far- 
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stretching  plains  of  Mongolia  the  phenomenon  of  the  mirage 
was  frequently  observed;  and,  in  some  places,  considerable 
danger  was  incurred  from  the  numerous  and  fierce  packs  of 
wolves  which  infest  them.  On  one  occasion  they  were  attacked 
by  them  twice  during  a  single  night,  and  beat  them  off  only 
after  killing  eight  of  tneir  number,  and  wounding  a  great  many 
more.  Among  the  copse-wood  and  reeds  in  the  valleys,  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  streams  and  lakes  of  the  steppe,  wild 
boars  are  numerous,  and  afford  splendid  sport.  Mr.  Atkinson, 
after  a  long  and  exciting  gallop,  succeeded  in  killing  one  which 
weighed  324  pounds. 

The  twenty-sixth  <;hftpter  introduces  the  reader  to  Chinese 
Tartary,  the  snowy  chain  of  the  Syan-shan,  and  the  desert  of 
Gobi,  a  vast  waste  in  the  centre  of  the  Asiatic  continent, 
2,000  miles  in  length,  and  varying  in  breadth  fron  300  to 
700.     Here  the  author  falls  foul  of  Mr.  de   Quincey,  and 

Eoints  out  various  gross  geographical  blunders  which  occur  in 
is  ''  Exodus  of  the  Tartars."  The  aouls  of  several  of  the 
nomad  sultans  of  the  steppe  were  visited  by  Mr.  Atkinson ; 
and,  while  the  guest  of  Sultan  Baspasihan,  he  jointed  a  hunt- 
ing party,  where  deer  and  antelopes  were  caught  and  killed 
by  the  "  bearcoote,**  or  large  black  eagle,  which  is  trained  and 
used  by  these  Tartar  tribes  as  falcons  formerly  were  in  Europe. 
A  graphic  description  is  given  of  this  novel  and  excitinj; 
sport : — 

*^  We  had  not  gone  far  when  several  large  deer  rushed  past  a 
jutting  point  of  the  reeds,  and  bounded  over  the  plain,  aboul 
800  yards  from  us.  In  an  instant  the  bearcoote  was  unbooded,  anci 
his  shackles  removed,  when  he  sprang  from  his  perch,  and  8oare<i 
up  into  the  air.  I  watched  him  ascend,  as  he  wheeled  round,  and 
was  under  the  impression  that  he  had  not  seen  the  animals ;  but  \i 
this  I  was  mistaken.  He  had  now  risen  to  a  considerable  height! 
and  seemed  to  poise  himself  for  about  a  minute.  After  this  he  gav^ 
two  or  three  flaps  with  his  wings,  and  swooped  off  in  a  straight  lin^ 
towards  his  prey.  I  could  not  perceive  that  his  wings  moved,  bu 
he  went  at  a  fearful  speed.  There  was  a  shout,  and  away  went  hii 
keepers  at  full  gallop.  I  gave  my  horse  the  rein  and  a  touch  ci 
the  whip ;  in  a  few  minutes  he  carried  roe  to  the  front,  and  I  vr« 
riding  neck-and*neck  with  one  of  the  keepers.  When  we  wor 
about  200  ysrds  off,  the  bearcoote  struck  his  prey.  The  deer  |^v 
a  bound  forward  and  fell.  The  bearcoote  had  struck  one  taloi 
into  his  neck,  the  other  into  his  back,  and  with  his  beak  y^m 
tearinff  out  the  animal's  li?er.  The  Khirgis  sprang  from  his  hor^ 
slipped  the  hood  over  the  eagle's  head,  and  the  shackles  upon  h  i 
legs,  and  removed  him  from  his  prey  without  difficulty.  The  ke<^pt 
mounted  his  horse,  his  assistant  placed  the  bearcoote  on  his  percl 
and  he  was  ready  for  another  flight.    No  dogs  are  taken  out  wHei 
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hunting  with  the  eagle ;  they  would  be  destroyed  to  a  certainty ; 
indeed  the  Khir£;is  assert,  that  he  will  attack  and  kill  the  wolf. 
Poxes  are  hunted  in  this  way,  and  many  are  killed ;  the  wild  goat 
and  the  lesser  kinds  of  deer  are  also  taken  in  considerable  numbers. 
We  had  not  gone  far  before  a  herd  of  small  antelopes  were  seen 
feeding  on  the  plain.  Again  the  bird  soared  up  in  circles  as  before 
— this  time,  I  thought,  to  a  ^eater  elevation ;  and  again  he  made 
the  fatal  swoop  at  his  intended  victim,  and  the  animal  was  dead 
before  we  reached  him.  The  bearcoote  is  unerring  in  his  flight ; 
unless  the  animal  can  escape  into  holes  in  the  rocks,  as  the  fox 
sometimes  does,  death  is  his  certain  doom.*' 

Like  the  ancient  patriarchs,  the  wealth  of  the  sultans  of  the 
steppe  consists  in  nocks  and  herds.  Sultan  Baspasihan  had 
more  than  2,000  horses,  1,000  cattle,  280  camels,  and  upwards 
of  6,000  sheep  and  goats.  Mr.  Atkinson's  appearance  and 
costume  were,  to  these  children  of  the  desert,  subjects  of  great 
cariosity  and  wonder,  which  does  not  at  all  astonish  us,  it  the 
following  picture  be  a  correct  one ; — 

'^  I  wore  a  shooting-jacket  of  rifle  green^  a  checked  waistcoat  and 
trousers — but  very  little  of  the  latter  were  seen,  as  my  legs  were 
inserted  into  a  pair  of  long  shooting  boots ;  a  pink  calico  shirt,  with 
the  collar  turned  down  over  a  small  neck-tie,  and  a  large-brimmed 
felt  hat,  that  would  accommodate  itself  to  any  shape.  For  a  period 
of  four  years  no  barber  had  touched  my  silvery  locks,  and  they  were 
hanging  down  in  heavy  curls.  This  was  a  great  wonder,  as  all  male 
heads  with  them  are  closely  shaven." 

Mr.  Atkinson  had  the  boldness  to  visit  the  cuml  of  the 
celebrated  robber-chief  Koubaldos,  the  greatest  scoundrel  of  the 
steppes;  and  was  afterwards  pursued  by  him  with  a  strong 
party,  and  only  escaped  by  misleading  them  as  to  the  direction 
he  had  taken.  He  afterwards  visited  Sultan  Sabeck,  one  of 
the  richest  chieftains  of  Mongolia,  who  possessed  8,000  horses 
and  600  camels,  and  who  showed  him  great  kindness  and 
hospitality.  Subsequently,  he  penetrated  to  within  three  hours' 
ride  of  the  Chinese  town  of  Tcnin-si,  and  obtained  a  fine  view 
of  Bogda  Oilfty  the  giant  of  the  Syan-shan  range,  with  his  rocks, 
SOOW8,  and  glaciers.  It  is  an  enormous  mass,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  these  regions  have  a  saying,  '*  that  it  hides  both  the 
sun  and  the  moon."  Sultans  Baspasman,  Sabeck,  and  Oui-gass 
had  concerted  a  plan  for  the  destruction  of  Koubaldos,  and  the 
last-named  of  the  three  chieftains  made  the  most  liberal  offers  to 
Mr.  Atkinson  if  he  would  remain  with  his  band  and  join  in  the 
nid,  and  was  ^eatly  disappointed  wheji  his  ^est  declined  to 
lid  in  the  anticipated  massacre.  Some  of  the  sultans  of  the 
cteppe  still  clwn  descent  from  Genghis  Khan  and  Timour. 
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Ishonac  Khan  is  descended  from  the  first  of  these  oonquerors, 
and,  in  right  of  descent,  wears  the  owPs  feather  hung  from  the 
top  of  his  cap ;  while  Sultan  Ali  Iholdi,  of  the  line  of  Timour, 
has  a  son  who  bears  the  name  of  the  great  conqueror  of  Bajazet, 
and  a  chair  of  state,  ornamented  with  peacock's  feathers,  is 
carried  before  him — a  mark  of  the  highest  distinction  amongst 
these  people.  Portraits  of  several  of  these  chieftains  and  their 
families  form  some  of  die  most  interesting  of  the  many  beautiful 
illustrations  in  Mr.  Atkinson's  volume* 

Great  as  were  the  dangers  encountered  by  our  author  from 
the  lawless  banditti  of  the  steppe,  a  greater  peril  awaited  him, 
in  the  shape  of  a  sand-storm,  which  overtook  and  nearly  over* 
whelmed  nimself  and  his  followers^  and  of  which  he  gives  Uie 
following  vivid  narrative: — 

'*  Soon  after  crossing  the  river,  we  skirted  the  edge  of  a  bed  of 
reeds  for  several  versts,  and  whikt  riding  on,  I  noticed  a  doud  of 
sand  rising  high  into  the  air ;  but  this  was  so  common  an  occunenoe 
that  I  paid  no  attention  to  the  matter  till  we  passed  the  bed  of 
reeds,  when  we  had  a  view  over  the  steppe  for  fifty  or  sixty  vemts. 
I  now  saw  that  a  dense  black  mass,  of  feanul  appearance,  was  rolling 
straight  towards  us,  extending  about  a  verst  in  width.  The  moment 
the  Kirghis  beheld  it,  in  the  greatest  alarm  they  turned  their  horses 
and  ealloped  back  under  the  snelter  of  the  reeds ;  I  and  the  Coaaackn 
stood  watching  its  approach  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  made  for 
the  shelter.  The  Kirghis  led  the  horses  into  the  cover,  securing 
them  fast,  and  urged  me  to  lie  down.  It  was  not  lon^  before  we 
heard  the  approach  of  the  hurricane ;  on  it  came  obscurmg  the  sun, 
and  casting  a  deep  gloomy  shade  over  the  country.  In  a  few  minutes 
a  terrific  blast  rushed  by,  laying  the  reeds  and  bulrushes  flat  over  us. 
To  look  up  was  impossible ;  we  were  shrouded  in  a  thick  cloud  of 
dust.  In  five  minutes  the  storm  passed,  and  then  I  saw  that  me 
had  only  been  visited  by  the  edge  of  the  cloud  as  it  rolled  on  with 
fearful  rapiditv.  Fortunately  we  were  not  caught  on  the  steppe,  or 
eiery  man  and  animal  would  have  perished." 

Among  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Alatou  and  Tagnou 
Mountains,  Mr.  Atkinson  wandered  for  123  davs,  and  enriched 
His  portfolio  with  109  sketches,  not  departing  from  their  neigh* 
bourhood  until  almost  without  clothes,  and  without  a  serviceable 
pair  of  boots.  The  last  part  of  his  book  contains  a  description 
of  the  Saian  mountains  and  the  Baikal  lake,  two  of  the  most 
interesting  natural  features  of  Oriental  Biberia.  He  travelled 
first  from  the  western  frontier  of  Siberia  to  Irkutsk,  its  eastern 
capital,  occasionally  at  the  rate  of  nearly  SOO  miles  in  the  twenty* 
four  hours.  The  great  post-road  is  very  uninteresting,  and  if  t  he 
traveller  will  keep  awake  for  three  stations  afker  leaving  the 
Irtisch,  he  may  sleep  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey,  and  yet 
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be  able  to  desoribe  the  whole  country  on  his  arrival ;  for  the 
soil  is  everywhere  either  sandy  and  overgrown  with  the  pine, 
or  swampy  and  covered  with  the  birch.  Mr.  Atkinson  also 
descended  the  ^eat  river  Yenissey^  in  a  small  boat,  for  upwards 
of  800  miles,  viewing  and  sketching  many  magnificent  scenes. 
At  one  spot  he  came  upon  enormous  clifis  of  white  marble,  as 
fine  as  any  obtained  at  Carrara,  which  now  remain  untouched, 
as  the  waters  of  the  stream  whicb  they  overhang  are  lost  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  so  that  the  marble  cannot  in  this  way  be  conveyed 
to  Europe.  Much,  indeed,  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Siberia  seems 
destined  to  be  for  ever  useless  to  man,  from  the  savage  and 
inaccessible  localities  where  it  lies.  Thus,  in  the  remote  and 
lofty  valley  of  the  black  Irkout,  our  author  afterwards  dis- 
covered beautiful  marbles — some  white,  with  deep  purple  spots 
and  small  veins,  and  others  of  a  rich  yellow,  equal,  u  not  superior, 
to  the  finest  Sienna.  In  a  ravine  on  the  course  of  this  river, 
which  was  filled  with  snow  and  ice,  he  also  saw  large  poplars 
growing  and  in  full  leaf,  though  their  tops  only  were  above  the 
icy  mass,  and  their  trunks  imbedded  in  the  snow  to  a  depth  of 
twenty-five  feet.  While  among  the  Saian  mountains,  he  came 
upon  a  volcanic  region  where  vast  masses  of  lava  and  extinct 
craters  still  remain  to  show  the  tremendous  agencies  formerly 
at  work.  The  scenery  here  is  sublime,  and  its  most  striking 
feature  is  thus  pourtrayed : — 

''  The  cone  is  about  800  feet  high,  is  exceedingly  abrupt  and  steep 
in  the  interior,  and  formed  of  lava  and  red  ashes.  It  stands  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  crater  which  is  elliptical  in  form,  bat  very 
irregular,  extending  from  north  to  south  nearly  two  miles,  and  in 
some  parts,  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width ;  towards 
the  southern  end  of  the  crater  rose  another  cone  of  more  recent  date, 
and  of  greater  magnitude.  Beyond  this  a  small  stream,  which  comes 
from  the  snowy  mountains  above,  dashes  over  the  brink  of  the  crater, 
and  rushes  on  among  masses  of  lava  till  it  takes  its  last  leap  into  a 
fearful  abyss.  This  crater  is  not  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  as 
high  peaks  and  ridges  surround  it  on  every  side.  Its  eastern  side  is 
bounded  by  rocks,  probably  not  less  than  2,000  feet  high ;  which  are 
not  perpendicular  but  overhang  their  base — ^their  faces  bearing  marks 
of  intense  heat.  A  few  are  grey,  others  purple,  and  some  of  a  deep 
red.  To  the  north-east  these  high  precipices  have  been  rent  asunder 
into  a  tremendous  chasm,  througn  which  the  lava  has  flowed  into  the 
Talley  which  joined  the  Djem-a-look,  where  I  observed  it  in  making 
the  ascent.  No  scene  with  which  I  am  acquainted  conveys  such  an 
impreaaion  of  the  terrible  and  sublime,  as  the  prospect  from  some 
parts  of  this  wonderfiil  region,  in  which  I  spent  many  days." 

Shortly  after  this,  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  the  course  of  his  wander- 
ingfi,  Tisited  a  blodc-lead  mine,  discovered  and  worked  by  a 
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Frenchman — M.  Alebire.  It  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a 
dome-shaped  mountain,  and  has  a  shaft  twenty  feet  in  diameter, 
and  fifty  deep.  M.  AlebSre  considers  its  produce  superior  to 
the  best  Cumberknd  lead;  and  the  author,  who  triea  it,  pro- 
nounces it  equal  to  any  now  produced,  and  much  better  tnan 
that  at  present  in  use.  The  extent  of  the  vast  ranges  of 
mountains  that  traverse  Asia,  separating  Siberia  from  Mongolia, 
is  immense.  The  Alps  may  be  easily  crossed  in  four  or  five 
days ;  but  the  wanderer  among  these  Asiatic  alps  has  lost  no 
time  if  he  succeeds  in  crossing  them  in  thirty-five.  After 
exploring  these  mountains,  Mr.  Atkinson  embarked  on  the 
Baikal,  or  as  the  natives  call  it,  the  Holv  Sea.  It  is  subject  to 
terrific  storms,  and  is  said  by  them  to  be  unfathomable.  His 
boat  voyage  on  this  great  inland  sea  lasted  for  twenty-eight 
days,  and  proved  rather  fatiguing,  as  the  scenery,  though  pre^ 
senting  a  few  points  of  extraordinary  beauty,  is,  upon  the  whole, 
very  monotonous.  There  are  a  great  many  bears  in  the 
adjacent  country,  and  one  of  the  boatmen,  who  was  a  mighty 
hunter,  mentioned  a  curious  fact  in  the  natural  history  of  Bruin, 
which  the  author  relates  upon  his  authority:  When  a  bear 
finds  a  man  sleepmg  by  a  fire,  he  will  not  attack  him,  but  will 
first  go  into  the  water,  saturate  his  fur,  return,  put  out  the 
fire,  and  then  devour  his  victim  at  his  leisure. 

We  take  leave  of  Mr.  Atkinson  reluctantly,  and  strongly 
recommend  his  delightful  volume  to  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
as  one  of  the  most  interestmg  books  of  travel  that  has  lately 
issued  from  the  press. 


abt.  ul— debit  and  credit. 

Dehii  and  Credit.  From  the  Oerman  of  Gustav  Freita^.  Trans- 
lated by  L.  C.  C.  With  a  Pre&ce  and  Introduction  by  the 
Chevalier  Bunsen.  In  Two  Volumes.  Edinbui^h:  Thomas 
Constable  A  Co.    1857. 

Ant  romance  which  takes  the  capital  of  Prussia  for  its  scene 
of  action,  must  derive  its  interest  from  the  manners  it  depicts, 
and  not  the  site  it  has  chosen.  Never  was  situation  leas 
picturesque  than  that  of  Berlin.  It  is  Shakspere*s  *' weary, 
stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable*"  crystalliased.  It  is  a  slice  of  the 
great  ham  of  the  Zahara  cut  off  for  European  uses.  It  is 
dull,  level,  and  prosaic,  to  an  almost  poetical  d^ree.  It  requires 
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superlatives  to  describe  its  prosiness.  It  is  sand  without  and 
sand  within ;  sand  originally,  and  sand  derivatively ;  sand  all, 
and  sand  only ;  sand  amid  the  corn,  sand  amid  the  trees,  sand 
in  molehill  and  mountain ;  sand  by  the  highway,  and  sand  by 
the  river;  sand  in  Thal^  and  sand  in  Thier^garten;  sand  in  Schloss^ 
sand  in  Stadt,  sand  in  Strasse  ;  sand  in  short,  and  nothing  but 
sand,  everywhere.  Now,  with  such  a  whereabouts  as  this,  it  is 
quite  clear  an  author  must  depend  upon  his  whatabouts  for  his 
nuun  interest,  like  Fanny  Kemble  or  Sachel  in  their  dramatic 
readings,  deprived  of  the  subsidiary  helps  of  tragic  costumes, 
pictorial  accessaries,  and  footlights.  What  Shakspere's  plays 
are  without  Charles  Kean*s  embellishments,  that  a  Prussian 
novel  must  be  from  the  native  and  irremediable  dearth  of  local 
attraction* 

How  different  from  the  fiction  of  Rousseau^  wherein  the 
wild  Alps,  the  vine-dad  Meilleray,  the  placid  Leman,  constitute 
so  much  of  the  fascination  of  the  ''li^loise ; "  from  that  of 
Charles  Kingsley,  where  the  quiet  combes  of  Devon,  the  broad 
estuaries  and  lovely  rivers,  the  red  tors  and  snowy-blossomed 
orchards,  fill  so  important  a  part  in  the  locale  of  '^  Westward 
Hoi"  To  leave  the  English  novelist  out  of  the  question, 
Byron  did  no  more  than  justice  to  the  scenery  of  Rousseau's 
romance  when  he  made  that  ^*  apostle  of  affliction  **  pour  out 
his  passionate  utterances  amid  the  unequalled  panorama  of 
Southern  Switzerland  t — 

'*  Twas  not  for  fiction  chose  Bousseau  this  spot, 
Peopling  it  with  affections  ;  but  he  found 
It  was  the  scene  wjiich  passion  must  aHbt 
To  the  mind's  purified  beings ;  'twas  the  ground 
Where  early  love  his  Psyche's  zone  unbound. 
And  hallow'd  it  with  loveliness :  'tis  lone, 
And  wonderful,  and  deep,  and  hath  a  sound. 
And  sense,  and  sight  of  sweetness ;  here  the  Bhone 
Hath  spread  himself  a  couch,  the  Alps  have  rear'd  a  throne.'^ 

The  Prussian  romance  of  Freitag,  on  the  contrary,  having 
chosen  so  unpropitious  an  arena — we  abjure  the  implicit  pun — 
can  neither  seek  nor  derive  its  interest  from  questions  of 
latitude  or  longitude,  from  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  or  the 

Eroductions  of  the  soil.  It  is  a  story  of  town  life,  and  might 
appen  in  any  town — out  of  England ;  for  here,  its  romantic 
cast  of  thought  and  incident  would  render  it  an  impossibility. 
And  we  mav  add,  that  it  is  thoroughly  German  r  a  characteristic 
of  the  novel  somewhat  natural,  seeing  that  it  is  the  composition 
of  a  German  author,  on  German  ground,  and  depicts  exclu- 
sively German  life*     With  this  native  tinge,  showing  itself 
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everywhere  in  remarkable  depth  of  colour^  we  are  not  dieposed 
to  quarrel,  haying  decided  sympathies  with  Teutonic  literatnre^ 
and  with  the  better  side  of  the  German  temperament ;  but 
nevertheless,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  that  enthusiastic 
appreciation  of  this  novel  which  it  has  found  in  its  native 
country.  It  is  altogether  more  romantic  than  is  quite  consistent 
with  ordinary  life;  and  its  sympathies  are  too  confined,  its 
object  too  didactic,  for  our  own  cosmopolitan  sentiments,  and  the 
requisitions  of  modem  fiction. 

We  must  own,  nevertheless,  that  the  novel  of  *'  Debit  and 
Credit ''  possesses  many  striking  merits  Imprimis,  it  is  inter- 
esting— an  indispensable  necessity  of  works  designed  for 
entertainment;  in  the  next  place,  it  is  perfectly  intelligible  from 
b^inning  to  end — no  slight  merit  in  a  production  of  Oerman 
genius,  where  a  misty  'OPaust "  forms  an  intellectual  puzxle 
only  surpassed  by  the  deeper  darkness  to  which  a  Cimmerian 
'^Tvilhelm  Meister"  consigns  us;  and,  finally,  it  abounds  in 
touches  of  humour  more  nearly  akin  to  our  native  Quality 
than  the  greater  portion  of  the  humorous  composition  wnich  i^ 
floated  in  upon  us  from  the  Continent.  To  explain  which  asser- 
tion we  must  avow  our  belief  that  humour  is  a  quality  almost 
entirely  our  own.  Look  where  we  may  out  of  bonnie  Britun, 
we  rarely  find  the  genuine  article,  but  coarse,  or  ludicrous,  or 
spasmodic  imitations  of  it  Let  the  Berlin  Brimbcrium,  or  the 
rarisian  Charivari,  be  compared  with  our  London  Punchy  and 
the  difference  between  the  spontaneity  of  genius,  and  the 
cleverness  of  talent,  will  at  once  appear — the  wide  interval 
between  the  hearty  laugh  of  enjoyment,  and  the  simulated 
merriment  of  Harlequin.  Even  glorious  Jean  Paul,  with  his 
unquestionable  humour,  was  more  of  a  grotesaue  farceur  antl 
posture-master,  than  with  our  hearty  reserve  or  admiration  for 
nis  ample  endowments,  we  care  to  place  on  record  As  a 
sample  of  what  our  readers  may  expect  in  this  department, 
we  extract  from  **  Debit  and  Credit,**  the  account  of  the  birth, 
parentage,  and  early  education  of  the  hero,  who  very  properly 
fascinates  the  r^ard,  and  secures  the  admiration  of  the  reader, 
from  the  beginnmg  to  the  end. 

**  Ostrau  is  a  small  town  near  the  Oder,  celebrated  even  as  fitf  as 
Poland  for  its  gymnasium  and  its  gingerbread.  In  this  patriarchal 
spot  had  dwelt  for  man^  years  the  accountant-royal,  WohUart,  an 
enthusiastically  loyal  subject,  and  a  hearty  lover  of 'his  feUow*men — 
with  one  or  two  exceDtions.  He  married  late  in  life,  and  his  wife 
and  he  lived  in  a  small  house,  the  garden  of  which  be  himself  kept 
in  order.  For  a  long  time  the  happy  pair  were  childless ;  but  at 
length  came  a  day  when  the  eood  woman,  having  smartened  up 
her  white  bed-curtains  with  a  broad  fringe  and  heavy  tassels,  di>- 
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appetred  behind  them  amidst  the  approbation  of  all  her  female 
fnenisn  It  was  under  the  shade  of  those  white  bed-curtains  that 
the  hero  of  our  tale  was  bom. 

**  Anton  was  a  good  child,  who,  according  to  his  mother,  displayed 
remarkable  peculiarities  from  the  very  day  of  his  birth.  For  instance, 
he  had  a  great  objection  to  going  to  bed  at  the  proper  hour ;  he  would 
pore  time  untold  oyer  his  picture-alphabet,  and  hold  lengthy  con- 
Tersations  with  the  red  cock  depicted  upon  its  last  page,  imploring 
him  to  exert  himself  in  the  cause  of  his  young  fiunily,  and  not  allow  the 
maid-servant  to  carry  them  off  and  roast  them.  Lastly,  he  would 
often  run  away  from  his  play-fellows,  and  sit  lost  in  thought  in  a 
comer  of  the  room.  His  greatest  delight,  however,  was  to  perch 
himself  on  a  chair  opposite  his  father,  cross  his  legs  in  the  same  way, 
and  smoke  a  mimic  pipe  in  emulation.  Moreover,  he  was  so  seldom 
naughty,  that  all  sucn  of  the  female  population  of  Ostrau,  as 
took  a  gloomy  view  of  things  in  general,  held  it  doubtful  that  he 
should  live  to  grow  up,  till  one  day  Anton  publicly  thrashed  the 
eouncillor's  son,  which  in  some  degree  modified  the  opinions  con- 
cerning him.  In  short,  he  was  just  the  boy  that  the  only  child  of 
warm-hearted  parents  might  be  expected  to  prove.  At  school  he 
was  an  example  of  industry ;  and  when  the  drawing-master  began 
to  deckre  that  he  must  be  a  painter,  and  the  classical  teacher  to 
devote  him  to  philology,  the  boy  might  have  been  in  some  danger  of 
being  diverted  from  the  serious  pursuit  of  any  one  specific  calling, 
but  for  an  accident  which  determmed  his  choice. 

**  Every  Christmas  evening  the  mail  brought  to  the  house  of  the 
paternal  W  ohlfart  a  box,  containing  a  loaf  of  the  finest  sugar,  and 
a  Quantity  of  the  best  coffee.  This  sugar  the  good  man  himself 
broxe  into  squares — the  coffee  was  roasted  by  his  wife's  own  hands ; 
and  the  complacency  with  which  they  sipped  their  first  cup  was 
pleasant  to  behold.  These  were  seasons  when,  to  the  childish  soul 
of  Anton,  the  whole  house  seemed  pervaded  with  poetry ;  and  his 
father  was  never  weary  of  telling  him  the  history  of  this  periodical 
present.  Many  years  ago,  he  had  chanced  to  find,  in  a  dusty  bundle 
of  law-papers,  a  document,  of  great  importance  to  a  well-known 
mercantile  house  in  the  capital.  This  document  he  had  at  once 
forwarded,  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  the  firm  had  been  enabled  to 
gain  a  long-pending  law-suit,  which  had  previously  threatened  to  go 
Against  them.  Upon  which,  the  young  head  of  the  concern  had 
written  bis  acknowledgments;  and  Wohlfart  had  refused  to  be 
thanked,  having,  he  said,  only  done  his  duty.  From  that  time 
forth,  the  box  we  have  described  made  its  appearance  everyChrist- 
mss  evening,  accompanied  by  a  few  cordial  lines,  to  which  w  ohlfart 
responded  in  a  masterpiece  of  caligraphy,  expressing  his  surprise  at 
the  unexpected  arrival,  and  wishing  a  happy  new  year  to  the  firm. 
The  old  gentieman  persisted,  eren  to  his  wife,  in  treating  hid 
Christmas  box  as  a  mere  accident,  a  trifle,  a  whim  of  some  clerk 
in  the  house  of  T.  O.  Schroter,  and  yearly  protested  against  the 
expectation  of  its  arrival,  by  which  the  good  wonuin's  household 
purchases  were  more  or  less  influenced.     But  its  arrival  was,  in 
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reality,  of  the  utmost  importance  in  his  ejes ;  and  that  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  actual  coffee  and  sugar  themselves,  but  for  the  poetrj  of 
this  connecting  link  between  him  and  the  life  of  a  perfect  stranger. 
He  carefully  tied  up  all  the  letters  of  the  firm,  together  with  three 
love-letters  from  his  wife.  He  became  a  connoisseur  in  colonial 
produce,  an  oracle  in  coffee,  whose  decision  was  much  deferred  to  by 
the  Ostrau  shopkeepers.  He  began  to  interest  himself  in  the  afikin 
of  the  ffreat  firm,  ^and  never  failed  to  note  the  ups  and  downs, 
reported  in  a  certain  comer  of  the  newspaper,  wholly  mysterious  to 
the  uninitiated.  Nay,  he  even  indulged  in  fkncy  speculations,  and 
an  ideal  partnership — chafed  when  sugars  fell,  and  chuckled  at  the 
rise  of  coffee. 

''  A  strange,  invisible,  filmy  thread  it  was,  this  which  eonnected 
Wohlfart's  quiet  household  with  the  activity  of  the  great  mercantile 
world,  and  yet  it  was  by  this  that  little  Anton*s  whole  life  was 
swayed.  For,  when  the  old  gentleman  sate  in  his  warden  of  an 
evening,  in  his  satin  cap,  and  pipe  in  mouth,  he  would  dilate  upon 
the  advantages  of  trade,  and  ask  his  son  whether  he  should  like  to 
be  a  merchuit :  whereupon  a  kind  of  kaleidoscope  picture  suddenly 
shaped  itself  in  the  little  fellow's  mind,  made  up  of  sugar-loaves, 
raisins  and  almonds,  golden  oranges,  his  father  s  smile,  and  the 
mysterious  delight  which  the  arrival  of  the  box  always  occasioned 
him ;  and  he  replied  at  once,  *  Yes,  father,  thai  I  should!'  Let  no 
one  say  that  our  life  is  poor  in  poetical  influences ;  still  does  the 
enchantress  sway  us  mortals  as  of  old !  Bather  let  each  take  heed 
what  dreams  he  nurses  in  his  heart's  innermost  fold,  for  when  they 
are  full  fi:rown  they  may  prove  tpanta,  ay,  and  cruel  ones,  too. 

"  In  this  way  the  Wohlfart  umily  lived  on  for  many  a  year ;  and 
whenever  the  good  woman  privately  entreated  her  husband  to  form 
some  decision  as  to  the  boy's  way  of  life,  he  would  reply,  *  It  is 
formed  already ;  he  is  to  be  a  mercnant.'  But  in  his  own  Ibcart  he 
was  a  little  doubtful  as  to  how  this  dream  of  his  would  ever  be 
realized. 

*'  Meanwhile,  a  dark  day  drew  on,  when  the  shutters  of  the  house 
remained  late  unclosed ;  the  servant  girl,  with  red  eyes,  ran  up  and 
down  the  steps;  the  doctor  came  and  shook  his  head ;  the  old  gentle* 
man  stood  in  prayer  near  his  wife's  bed,  and  the  boy  knelt  sobbing 
by,  while  his  dying  mother^s  hand  still  tried  to  stroke  his  curU. 
Three  davs  later  came  the  funeral,  and  father  and  son  sate  together 
alone.  Both  wept ;  but  the  boy's  red  cheeks  returned,  not  so  the 
old  man's  health  and  strength.  Not  that  he  complained ;  he  still 
sate  and  smoked  his  pipe  as  before,  and  still  concerned  himself 
about  the  price  of  sugars,  but  there  was  no  heart  in  the  smoking  or 
the  concern ;  and  he  woidd  often  look  anxiously  at  his  young  com- 
panion, who  wondered  what  his  father  could  have  on  his  mind:  One 
evening,  when  he  had  for  the  hundredth  time  asked  him  whether  he 
really  Bked  to  be  a  merchant,  and  received  the  unvarying  answer, 
he  rose  from  his  seat  with  an  air  of  decision,  and  told  the  servant 
girl  to  order  a  conveyance  to  take  him  the  next  momin|;  to  the 
cspital ;  but  he  said  nothing  about  the  object  of  his  expedition. 
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**  Late  on  the  following  day  he  returned  in  a  very  different  mood 
—happier,  indeed,  than  he  had  ever  been  since  his  wife's  death. 
He  enchanted  his  son  by  his  account  of  the  incredible  charms  of 
the  extensive  business,  and  the  kindness  of  the  great  merchant 
towards  himself.  He  had  been  invited  to  dinner ;  he  had  eaten  pee- 
wit** eggs,  and  drank  Greek  wine,  compared  to  which  the  very  best 
wine  in  Ostrau  was  mere  vinegar ;  and,  above  all,  he  had  received  the 
promise  of  having  his  son  taken  into  their  office,  and  a  few  hints  as 
to  the  further  course  of  his  education.  The  very  next  day  saw 
Anton  seated  at  a  ledger,  disposing  arbitrarily  of  hundreds  of 
thousands,  converting  them  into  every  existing  currency,  and 
putting  them  out  at  every  possible  rate  oi  interest. 

Thus  another  year  passed  away.  Anton  was  just  eighteen,  when 
again  the  windows  remained  darkened,  and  the  red-eyed  servant 
girl  ran  up  and  down,  and  the  doctor  shook  his  head.  This  time  it 
was  the  old  gentleman  by  whose  bed  Anton  sate,  holding  both  his 
hands.  But  there  was  no  keeping  him  back ;  and  after  repeatedly 
blessing  his  son,  he  died,  and  Anton  was  left  alone  in  the  silent 
dwelling,  at  the  entrance  of  a  new  life. 

"  Old  "Wohlfart  had  not  been  an  accountant  for  nothing :  he  left 
his  house  in  the  highest  order,  his  affairs  were  balanced  to  a 
farthing,  and  he  had  written  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  merchant 
only  a  few  days  before  his  death.  A  month  later,  on  a  fine  summer 
morning,  Anton  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  his  home,  placed  the 
i^ey  in  a  friendly  hand,  made  over  his  luggage  to  the  carrier,  and, 

>^ith  his  father's  letter  in  his  pocket,  took  his  wav  to  the  great 

city." 

As  the  youth  draws  nigh  the  place  of  his  destination,  he 
etrays  without  design  into  the  private  grounds  of  the  mansion 
Aothsattely  and  encounters  unwittingly  the  young  daughter  of 
the  house,  a  lively  girl  of  fourteen,  who  thenceforward  becomes 
nis  destiny  for  years.  Beautiful  in  form  and  feature,  free,  and 
^y>  and  fascinating  in  manner,  the  yoimg  aristocrat  had  every- 
thing to  charm  the  susceptible  Anton;  and  he,  like  all  the 
world  of  her  acquaintance,  bowed  to  her  sway,  although  in  his 
Pp^tion,  an  under  clerk  in  a  grocer's  counting-house,  his  devo- 
^on  to  his  Didcinea  was  a  secret  and  scarcely  conscious  worship, 
Proceeding  from  Kothsattel,  our  hero  encounters  a  young 
townsman  and  schoolfellow,  a  Jew,  who  was  likewise  eoing  to 
^tablish  himself  in  the  same  city ;  and  the  further  development 
of  the  story  presents  the  two  careers  of  the  honourable  and 
upright  Anton,  and  the  unscrupulous  rascal  Yeitel,  in  striking 
pontrast  On  this  field  the  ethical  unfolding  of  the  fiction 
^^ perfect^  and  poetical  iustice  is  done  to  both  the  worthy  and 
the  unworthy.  In  the  issue,  ItziR,  the  Jew,  is  drowned,  after 
^dbg  murder  to  peculation ;  whue  the  "  patient  continuance*' 
of  Wohlfart  in  well-doing  is  rewarded  by  happiness  at  last. 
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In  the  character  and  fortunes  of  these  two  leading  personages, 
the  story  of  "  Debit  and  Credit "  is  bat  the  two  apprentices  ot 
Hogarth  done  into  German.  Another  gentleman  of  leading 
importance  in  the  progress  of  the  story  is  the  wealthy  and 
dashing  Herr  von  Fink,  a  clerk  in  the  same  establishment  as 
Anton,  and  his  fast  friend,  who  eventually  takes  the  aristo- 
cratic Lenore  von  Rothsattel  off  Anton  s  hands  —  a  more 
congenial  union-*-and  leares  onr  worthy  hero  to  a  less  ambitious 
marriage  with  the  sister  and  housekeeper  of  his  widowed  prin- 
cipal, the  thrifty  and  amiable  Sabine  Schroter. 

After  an  honourable  and  upright  course  of  a  few  yean  in 
the  merchant's  employ,  during  which  Wohlfart  wins  his  prin- 
cipal's confidence,  the  first  place  in  his  establishment,  and  the 
golden  opinions  of  all  around  him,  Anton  relinquishes  every 
advantage  at  the  summons  of  a  chivalric  desire  to  rescue  the 
family  of  Rothsattel  from  pecuniary  embarrassments  which 
threatened  their  ruin.  Mr.  Schroter  resents  this  desertion  of 
the  firm  by  its  most  trusted  servant;  but  our  hero  deemed 
the  sacrifice  he  made  a  duty,  and  succeeded  in  his  object, 
as  well  as  in  regaining  afterwards  the  esteem  which  hL» 
Quixotic  disinterestedness  and  regretted  departure  had  shaken. 
While  absent  from  Berlin,  managing  a  most  disheartening 
Polish  property  of  the  Baron's,  an  insurrection  of  the  native 
population  takes  place,  accompanied  with  every  outrage  upon 
the  persons  and  property  of  the  German  colonists  settled  in 
their  midst  An  attack  is  made  upon  the  casUe  of  the  baron* 
which  is  successfully  defended  by  the  courage  of  Anton  and 
Von  Fink.  One  of  the  adventures  attending  the  attack  we 
shall  extract  from  the  story  :— 

"  The  ring  of  horses'  hoofs,  and  the  hollow  march  of  the  infantry, 
were  now  heard. 

^ '  Zounds !'  said  Fink, '  the  whole  corps  marches,  as  if  on  parade, 
up  to  the  castle  front.  If  they  mean  to  storm  your  fortress  on  thta 
side,  thev  have  the  most  remarkable  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  a 
strong  place.  They  draw  up  against  us  at  a  distance  of  five  hundn^d 
yards.  The  infantry  in  the  middle,  the  horsemen  at  both  sidca : 
quite  a  Roman  order  of  battie.  Julius  Cesar  over  again,  I  declare  ! 
Look,  they  have  a  drummer ;  the  fellow  advances,  the  row  you  hear 
is  the  beat  of  drums.  Ah,  ha !  the  leader  rides  forward.  He  comes 
on,  and  just  halts  before  our  door.  Politeness  demands  that  wc 
should  inquire  what  he  wants.*  Fink  pushed  back  the  heavy  bolts 
of  the  door, — it  opened ;  he  stepped  out  on  the  threshold  covering 
the  entrance,  and  carrying  his  aouble»barrel  carelessly  in  his  hand. 
When  the  horseman  saw  the  slender  figure  in  hunting  eoatume, 
standing  so  onietly  before  him,  ha  reined  in  his  horse,  and  touched 
his  hat,  which  Fink  admowledged  by  a  slight  bow* 
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*'*!  wish  to  speak  to  the  proprietor  of  thia  estate,*  cried  the 
horseman. 

^  *  Yott  must  put  up  with  me/  replied  Fink ;  '  I  represent  him.' 

**  *  Tell  him,  then,  that  we  have  some  orders  of  the  Government  to 
cany  out  in  his  house,'  cried  the  rider. 

" '  Would  your  chivalry  permit  me  to  ask  what  Government  has 
been  frivolous  enough  to  give  you  a  message  for  the  Baron  Both- 
t^attel  ?  From  what  I  hear,  the  views  taken  in  this  country  about 
Government  in  general  are  a  little  disturbed.' 

" '  The  Fotish  Central  Committee  is  your,  as  well  as  my  Govern- 
ment,' replied  the  rider. 

'''You  are  very  good-natured  in  allowing  a  Central  Committee  to 
dispose  of  your  neads ;  you  will  allow  us,  however,  to  hold  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  on  this  particular  point.' 

"'You  see  that  we  nave  the  means  to  enforce  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  Government,  and  I  advise  you  not  by  opposition  to  pro- 
voke us  to  use  force.' 

"'I  thank  you  for  this  advice,  and  should  be  still  more  obliged, 
if,  in  your  seal  for  your  duty,  you  would  not  forget  that  the  ground 
on  which  you  stand  is  not  public,  but  private  property ;  and  that 
strange  horses  are  only  allowed  to  exercise  thereon  by  consent  of 
the  proprietor,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  you  have  not  obtained.' 

" '  We  have  had  words  enough,  sir,'  cried  the  rider,  impatiently. 
*  If  you  are  really  authorized  to  represent  the  proprietor,  1  require 
yott  to  open  this  castle  to  us  without  delay,  and  to  deliver  up  your 
arms.' 

" '  Alas ! '  replied  Fink,  '  I  am  under  the  unpleasant  necessity  of 
refosiiig  your  request.  I  would  add  a  hope  that  you,  together  wiUi 
the  gentry  in  shabby  boots,  ranged  behind  you  there,  will  leave  this 
place  as  soon  as  possible.  Mjr  youn^  folk  are  just  eoing  to  see 
whether  they  can  hit  the  mole-hills  under  your  feet.  We  should  be 
sorry  if  the  pare  toes  of  your  companions  were  to  be  hurt.  Begone, 
sir!'  cried  he,  suddenly  chan^g  his  careless  tone  to  one  of  such 
vehement  anger  and  scorn,  tnat  the  Fole's  horse  reared,  and  he 
himself  laid  his  hands  on  the  pistols  at  his  holster. 

"During  this  conversation,  the  rest  of  the  horsemen  and  the 
infantry  had  drawn  nearer,  to  catch  the  words. 

"  More  than  once  a  barrel  had  been  lowered,  but  they  had  always 
heen  pushed  back  by  a  few  riders  in  advance  of  the  ranks.  At 
1^'s  last  words,  a  wild-looking  figure  in  an  old  firieze  jacket  took 
urn,  a  shot  was  heard,  and  the  bullet  flew  past  Fink's  cheek,  and  struck 
the  door  behind  him.  At  the  same  moment  a  suppressed  scream 
^ss  heard,  a  flash  seen  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  the  luckless 
mariksman  fell  to  the  ground,  l^e  man  who  had  conducted  the 
pvley  turned  his  horse,  the  assailants  all  fell  back,  and  Fink  closed 
the  door.  As  he  turned  round,  Lenore  stood  on  the  first  flight  of 
the  tturs,  the  recently  discharged  gun  in  her  hand,  her  large  eyes 
fixed  wildly  upon  him.    *Are  you  wounded?'   cried  she,  beside 

"'Not  at  all,  my  fiiithful  comrade/  cried  Fink* 
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'*  Lenore  then  threw  away  the  gun,  and  sank  at  her  iather*8  fe«^ 
hiding  her  face  on  his  knees.  Her  father  bent  oyer  her,  took  her 
head  m  his  hands,  and  the  nervous  agitation  of  the  last  few  houn 
brought  on  a  convulsiye  fit  of  sobbing.  His  daughter  passionatelj 
clasped  his  trembling  frame,  and  silently  held  him  in  her  arma 
There  they  were — a  oroken-down  existence,  and  one  in  which  the 
warm  glow  of  youthful  life  was  bursting  into  flame. 

"  Fink  looked  out  of  the  window ;  the  eoemv  had  retired  berond, 
the  range  of  fire,  and  were,  as  it  seemed,  holding  a  consultation. 
Suddenly  he  stepped  up  to  Lenore,  and  laying  his  hand  on  her  arm, 
said, '  I  thank  you,  dear  lady,  for  having  so  promptly  punished  that 
rascal.  And  now,  I  beg  you  to  leave  this  room  with  your  fitther. 
We  shall  do  better,  if  anxiety  on  your  account  does  not  withdraw 
our  eyes  from  the  enemy.'  Lenore  shrunk  back  at  his  touch,  and 
a  warm  blush  overspread  her  cheek  and  brow. 

** '  We  will  go,'  sne  said,  with  downcast  eyes.  *  Come,  my  father ' 
She  then  led  tne  Baron  up-stairs  to  her  mother's  room.  There  sh- 
heroically  strove  to  compose  herself,  sate  down  by  the  couch  of  tb.* 
invalid,  and  did  not  go  near  Fink  again  the  whole  evening." 

Of  course  such  an  incident  as  this  seals  the  beautiful 
Amazon,  high-spirited  and  reaUy  noble  girl,  to  be  the  Herr  tod 
Fink's  for  ever,  and  completely  extinguishes  any  arabitiou< 
hopes  the  humble  and  quiet  Anton  may  have  ever  cherished 
of  wedding  the  Baron's  daughter.  We  would  fain  have  quoted 
a  softer  scene,  but,  in  sooth,  there  is  little  love-making  m  thL< 
tale,  which  rather  exemplifies  the  course  of  lowly  duty  and 
proud  principle,  amid  the  temptations  of  town-life,  and  the 
strifes  of  war,  than  that  over-mastering  passion  which  rules  **  thr 
camp,  the  court,  the  crove."  There  is  a  wonderful  degree  uf 
freshness  in  the  incidents  and  the  style  of  narration.  The 
business-life  of  Berlin  is  depicted  with  *Pre-Raphaelite  minute- 
ness of  touch — the  fellow-clerks  of  Anton  are  individualizeti 
with  remarkable  skill,  from  Fix  and  Fumpkins  down  to  the 
pious  Baumann,  who  had  a  call  to  become  a  foreign  missionary. 
Schriiter,  the  head  of  the  firm,  is  a  model  of  commercial  enter- 
prise and  integrity ;  while  Anton,  the  hero,  is  the  very  ideal  uf 
chivalry  in  humble  life.  The  end  of  the  villain  of  the  piece  i^ 
full  of  melo-dramatic  horror,  and  in  keeping  with  his  ante- 
cedents. The  translation  by  L.  C.  C.  is  admirably  executed, 
for  it  reads  with  all  the  ease  of  an  original,  while  the  turn  of 
thought,  illustration,  and  phraseologv  are  closely  German.  To 
the  original  we  have  only  the  objection  to  urge  which  we  have 
already  hinted,  of  being  restricted  in  its  national  and  social 
sympathies.  In  Ilerr  Freitaff*s  creed,  Foles,  Jews,  and  aris- 
tocrats are  a  worthless  set  or  beings,  if  not  something  wor^e. 
NoW»  with  all  our  respeot  for  Fatherland  (and  we  think  the 
man  is  a  Christian  of  an  inferior  order  who  does  not  feel  the 
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impulses  of  patriotism),  and  with  our  known  sympathies  for 
an  upright  democracy,  we  must,  neyertheless,  pronounce  this 
Prussian  romance  as  too  narrow  in  its  range  of  national  and 
class  predilection.  Even  Nazareth  had  its  one  redeeming 
inhabitant*  In  «o  far  as  Bunsen  adopts  the  circumscribed  and 
merely  Prussian  view  of  civil  and  social  polity  advocated  here, 
we  must  part  company  with  that  great  statesman.  Judging 
from  the  strain  of  this  romance,  aiid  its  wide  popularity  where- 
eoeyer  German  is  the  vernacular,  the  battle  of  races  is  as 
likely  to  be  interminable  as  the  conflict  of  opinions.  Little 
apprehension  need  ever  be  entertained  of  a  coalition  of  Schlave 
and  Teuton  for  any  common  ol^ect;  as  little  of  Celt  and 
Saxon ;  as  little  of  Scandinavian  and  Frank.  The  undying  and 
radical  opposition  of  race  to  race  so  noted  by  ourselves  as  well  as 
others ;  but  although  we  recognise  the  fact,  we  do  not,  with 
Bunsen  and  his  author,  hail  it  as  the  best  possible  arrangement 
in  this  best  possible  of  worlds.  Nevertheless,  Bunsen's  noble 
preface  will  make  this  edition  rank  immeasureably  above  every 
other.  Translator,  prefacer,  and  publisher,  have  done  their 
work  welL 
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Montaigne  the  Essayist :  a  Biography.  By  Bayle  St.  John.  With 
Illustrations.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  London:  Chapman  &  Hall. 
1858. 

Ik  his  Essay  on  Truth,  Lord  Bacon  has  remarked :  **  There 
is  no  vice  that  doth  so  cover  a  man  with  shame  as  to 
be  found  false  and  perfidious;  and,  therefore,  Montaigne 
eaith  prettily,  when  he  inquired  the  reason  why  the  word  lie 
shoula  be  such  a  disgrace,  and  such  an  odious  charge,  *  If  it 
he  well  weighed,  to  say  that  a  man  lieth,  is  as  much  as  to  say 
that  he  is  b/ave  towards  God,  and  a  coward  towards  men  ;  for 
a  lie  faces  God,  and  shrinks  from  man.'  "  This  is  an  instance 
how  rapidly  ideas  are  communicated  from  one  country,  and  from 
one  great  thinker,  to  another ;  and  the  influence  which  a  writer 
of  lai^e,  intense,  and  natural  power  may  exert  over  the  style  of 
thought  and  language  amongst  the  writers  of  his  own  and  subse- 
Quent  ages.  It  shows,  at  least,  how  extensively  Montaigne  the 
Essayist  became  ktown  in  England,  and  with  what  reverence 
and  authority  his  name  and  opinions  were  received  even  by  his 
contemporanes.   Mr.  St.  John  alludes  to  this  prevalent  homage, 
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and  dwells  with  emphatic  frankness  in  his  introdoctory  remarks 
upon  the  debt  which,  with  or  without  acknowledgmeot,  some 
or  our  greatest  writers  owe  to  the  French  essayist.  ^'  The 
Essays/'  it  is  observed,  *^are  known  in  substance  far  beyoad 
the  circle  of  readers  who  can  decipher  their  idi(Mnatic  Freochv 
studded  with  Gascon  phrases,  or  relish  the  quaint  old  English 
translations  by  Florio  and  Cotton,  however  modernized/'  But 
to  the  question  of  influence.  ''From  Shakspere  and  Baoon, 
down  to  the  humblest  essayist,  earnest  enough  to  make  man 
the  theme  of  his  speculations,  we  find  traces  of  communion  with 
Montaigne.  His  acquaintance  is  sometimes  acknowledged, 
oftener  implied.  Butler  and  Pope  c^uote,  but  Swift  and 
Sterne  show  that  they  were  familiar  with  him.''  But  not  to 
their  discredit  '*  To  point  out  that  English  writers  are  under 
obligations  to  this  wonderful  speculator,"  ingenuously  admiu 
Mr.  St.  John,  **  is  not  to  diminish  their  value,  but  to  show  that 
it  is  a  debt  of  gratitude  in  us  to  study  his  career/' 

The  object  of  Mr.  St.  John  in  publishing  the  present  bio- 
graphy, is  to  enable  us  to  pay  back  this  debt  of  gratitude,  and 
stuay  the  career  of  this  great  thinker,  whether  as  a  soldier,  a 
courtier,  a  niasnstrate,  or  a  recluse  student  in  the  solitary 
tower  of  the  Chateau  de  Montaigne  in  Perigord.  Hitherto  we 
have  had  no  complete  life  of  Montaigne,  except  one  of  about 
thirty  pages  by  President  Bonhier;  and  some  smaller  ones 
composed  of  sentences  from  the  Essa;^s,  strung  together ;  with 
that  bj  Hazlitt,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  ^says,  which 
is  a  fair  but  slight  risumi.  Besides  these,  there  are  diacussional 
books,  pamphlets  of  various  sizes,  on  difierent  parts  of  the 
Life  or  Montaigne — Guizot,  Villemain,  Sainte-Beuve,  and 
Philar^te  Chasles  have  all  entered  the  lists— commentaries,  or 
documents  found ;  but  every  one  has  hitherto  shrunk  from  the 
diflicult,  the  tedious  task  of  putting  these  materials  together. 
The  fact,  those  dusty  old  antiquaries,  though  capable  of 
deciphering  a  document,  were  incompetent  to  interpret  it,  or 
connect  it  with  one  great  whole.  In  fact.  Dr.  Payer,  who  ha^^ 
been  indefatigable  in  endeavouring  to  ferret  out  documents  which 
miffht  throw  lisht  upon  the  history  of  this  extnu>rdinary  man, 
and  who  published  a  valuable  series  of  researches,  some  four  or 
five  years  since,  on  what  he  adls  <*  The  Public  Life"  of  Mon- 
taigne, has  pronounced  that  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  write  a 
biography.  It  may,  therefore,  appear  presumptuous  that  any 
one,  esuecially  an  Englishman,  should  have  unaertaken  so  bold 
and  aruuous  a  task.  No  one,  however^  who  rc»ds  carefully, 
and  analyzes  critically^  the  first  full-length  portrait  drawn  by 
Mr*  St.  John,  but  must  admit  that  he  has  oome  well  prepared 
for  the  labour  he  has  imposed  upon  himself.    He  not  only 
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shows  himself  to  be  mos^  intimately  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  Montaigne,  with  the  lives  of  his  contemporaries  and  familiars, 
with  the  annals  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  especially 
with  the  history  of  Gascony  at  this  period :  .he  has  exhibited  a 
wonderful  power  of  discrimination,  suggestion,  and  analysis,  and 
has  so  completely  deviated  from  his  predecessors,  and  so  success- 
fully built  up  his  own  theory,  that  we  may  regard  the  present 
life  in  the  fight  of  a  perfectly  new  and  original  biography. 
We  will  endeavour,  so  far  as  our  space  admits,  to  support  this 
assertion;  and  the  more  effectually  to  make  this  clear  to  the 
reader,  we  will  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  Gascon 
philosopher. 

Michel  Montaigne  was  born  on  Friday,  the  last  day  of 
February,  1533,  " as  we  now  count,"  says  he,  "beginning  the 
vear  in  January : "  for  when  he  wrote  a  change  had  recently 
been  made,  the  year  having  previously  begun  at  Easter.  His 
father  lived  upon  his  ancestral  estates  of  Montaigne,  in  Peri- 
gord,  the  birth-place  of  the  illustrious  Essavist.  The  family 
name  was  Eyquem,  and  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  history 
of  the  province  of  Guyenne,  though  much  discussion  has  arisen 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  word.  "  It  has  been  assumed  to  be 
essentially  of  Grascon  origin,"  observes  Mr.  St.  John ;  "whilst  an 
incautious  Englishman  might  easily  be  betrayed  into  claiming 
Montaigne  as  a  countryman.  If  we  stand  aside,"  he  continues, 
**  we  may,  perhaps,  have  him  handed  over  to  us  at  last"  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  English  created  Guyenne  into  a  pro- 
vince, and  occupied  it  for  hundreds  of  years.  "  It  was  easy  to 
make  Eyquem  of  Oakham;  the  suggestion  is  not  absurd  of 
Egham;"  Eyquem,  or  Oakham,  seems  plausible  enough,  since 
etch  in  German  signifies  an  oak^  and  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by 
sounds  we  have  the  direct  word.  "Moli^re  was  of  British 
origin,  therefore  Montaigne  men/  have  been.  He  himself  tells 
us,  indeed,  that  he  was  connected  with  an  English  family ; 
mentions  that  he  had  relatives  in  England ;  and  adds,  that  in 
consequence  of  our  long  occupation  of  Guyenne  the  people  of 
his  neighbourhood  had  much  intermarried  with  us."  It  is, 
however,  unnecessary  to  push  this  investigation  further ;  it 
would,  doubtless,  be  a  great  distinction  to  be  able  to  claim 
Montaigne  as  of  English  origin ;  we  can,  however,  the  better 
waive  toe  honour,  seeing  that  he  has  written  for  the  world, 
and  in  a  cosmopolitan  spirit. 

Mr.  St.  John's  description  of  the  youth  of  Montaigne  is 
minute,  elaborate,  and  curious,  and  affords  him  an  appropriate 
opportunity  of  painting  the  manner  in  which  gentlemen  in 
France  were  trained  and  educated  at  this  period.  .  ''  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  subject  of  education^" 
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we  are  told,  '*had  begun  to  occiipj  an  important  share  of 
attention."  Up  to  this  time  no  one  had  ventured  to  suggest, 
that  the  stupid  routine  followed  in  the  schools  was  not  the  best 
system  of  education  possible.  The  fi^ther  of  Michel  Montaigne, 
howeyer,  seems  to  have  originated,  and  courageously  carried 
out,  a  new  method,  which  obtained  a  reputation  so  wide-spread, 
that  it  was  discussed  by  the  most  eminent  professors  of  the 
day.  Without  dwelling  too  much  upon  this  system,  we  may 
state,  that  the  health  of  the  body  was  thought  of  before  the 
development  of  the  mind,  and  character  before  either  of  the 
others.  The  illustrations  of  some  points  are  rather  curious.  To 
teach  his  son  humility,  Pierre  Eyquem  de  Montaigne  had  him 
held  over  the  baptismal  font  by  persons  of  the  most  abject  for- 
tune, and  the  nurse  selected  to  rear  him  was  found  in  an  equally 
low  condition  of  life.  He  was  to  be  accustomed  to  a  haid  and 
rugged  course  of  living,  and  thus  descend  from  what  was  diffi- 
cult and  unpleasant  to  what  was  soft  and  easy ;  he  was  also 
enjoined   to   have    a  xespect  for,    and    sympathy   with,    the 

people,"  and  those  who  were  in  want  of  his  aid.  As  Michel 
igne  was  a  third  son,  and  intended  for  the  law,  he  was 
early  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Latin  language,  and 
the  other  branches  of  the  scholastic  learning  of  that  day ;  but 
it  appears  he  refused  to  lend  himself  to  the  forcing  process 
applied,  and  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  stupid  boy,  although 
his  anxious  father  had  indulged  the  vain  hope  or  making  a 
prodigy  of  him.  '*  He  instinctively  put  on  the  appearance  of 
pedantry,''  observes  his  biographer,  **  to  protect  him  from  the 
attacks  of  pedantry.  His  mind  was  not  inactive.  What  he 
saw,  he  saw  well ;  and  under  a  heavy  complexion  indulged  in 
bold  imaginations,  and  cherished  opinions  beyond  his  age.  But 
he  was  incommunicative,  digesting  his  thoughts  in  solitude,  and 
keeping  his  firm  'appreciation'  of  things  to  himself.  This  is 
why,  in  his  school  days,  he  got  among  his  companions  a  reputa- 
for  absurd  pride." 

Mr.  St.  John's  chapters  on  *'  How  Michel  studied  the 
Humanities,"  ''  Montaigne  sent  to  College,"  and  *'  His  Student 
liife,"  are  each  admirable  pictures  of  college  life  in  Montaigne's 
days,  and  show  a  vast  deal  of  research,  so  minutely  and  freshly 
are  they  finished.  Buifc  we  must  pass  on  to  more  stirring  times 
«— the  rebellion  of  1S48.  And  here  we  must  remark,  that 
Mr.  St  John  is  the  only  one  of  Montaigne's  biographers — ati 
far  as  we  are  aware-^who  has  seemed  conscious  of  the  con- 
nexion which  existed  between  these  events  and  the  career  of 
Montaigne.  Michelet  does  not  mention  it  in  his  '*  History  of 
France ;"  and  Henri  Martin  gives  it  only  as  an  episode.  Vet 
this  terrible  outbreak  explains  a  great  d^  which  has  hitherto 
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remained  a  mystery,  and  links  the  early  experiences  of  La 
fioetie  with  those  of  Montaigne. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  historical  events  that 
ushered  in  the  year  1548.  Henry  IL  succeeded  Francis 
In  1547,  iust  as  Michel  de  Montaigne  left  college.  We  know 
not  whether  the  latter  visited  the  court  that  year  in  company 
with  his  father  Pierre  Eyquem,  to  do  homage  to  the  new 
monarch.  In  I5489  we  find  him,  a  lad  of  from  fifteen  to  six- 
teen,  living  at  Bordeaux,  during  a  terrible  insurrection  which 
occurred  there — an  insurrection  similar  in  character  to,  and 
hardly  less  fearful  in  its  results  than  the  famous  Jacquerie.  The 
influence  on  the  mind  of  Montaigne  of  the  scenes  he  witnessed, 
was  doubtless  to  make  him  distrustful  of  extreme  principles, 
and  disposed  to  take  shelter  under  the  wing  of  authority.  We 
haveno  space  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  civil  war.  The 
conduct  of  the  French  Government  towards  the  Protestants  of 
the  province  of  Guyenne,  exasperated  them  to  the  last  degree ; 
self-preservation  drove  them  to  take  up  arms ;  the  country  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  horrible  convulsion;  town  after  town 
rebelled  only  to  be  dragooned  into  submission,  and  to  have  their 
populations  cruelly  decimated.  The  Ch&teau  de  Montaigne 
was  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  rebellious  district,  and  exposed 
to  all  the  chances  and  changes  of  those  distracted  times.  Mon- 
tai^e  was  present  in  Bordeaux  throughout  the  terrible  events 
which  took  place  there ;  he  saw  Tristan  de  Moneins,  lieutenant 
of  Henri  d'Albret,  King  of  Navarre,  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
popniaee  for  halting  between  two  opinions;  he  saw  Ija  Chassa^ne, 
President  of  the  Irarliament,  curry  favour  with  the  victonous 
party,  by  consenting  to  be  their  minister  of  vengeance ;  he  saw 
the  streets  of  that  lovely  city  stream  with  human  blood — the 
blood  of  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty ;  and  the  lesson  must 
have  been  instructive  to  the  youns  Gascon's  heart.  We  have 
not  attempted  to  reproduce  the  norrors  of  that  epoch ;  we 
venture  only  to  allude  to  them;  barbarities  which  make  us 
dodder  were  perpetrated  without  compunction — without  but 
>n  exceptional  voice  or  two  being  raisea  against  the  atrocious 
cruelty ;  one  of  those  voices,  however,  was  that  of  Estienne  de 
la  Boetie. 

At  the  early  age  of  twenty-one,  Michel  de  Montaigne  became 
a  member  of  the  Cour  des  Aides  of  Perigueux,  by  a  special 
^dispensation  of  the  king;  but  this  court,  in  consequence  of 
u^trigues  and  disputes,  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1557  with 
the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux.  His  name  appears  on  the 
i^gisters  which  record  the  official  reception  of  the  new  members 
on  the  3rd  of  December,  on  which  day  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  Montaigne  became  the  colleague  of  La  Boetie, 
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with  whose  life  be  has  been  so  intimately  associated.  The 
office  of  chancellor  h^  held  for  thirteen  years ;  but  during  thi5 
interval  Mr.  St  John  shows  distinctly,  what  previous  biographers 
have  failed  to  do,  that  he  was  an  assiduous  attendant  upon  the 
court  at  Paris*  It  is  this  period  of  the  Essayist's  life  which 
the  present  historian  may  be  said  to  have  almost  completely 
added  to  the  antecedent  lives ;  and  the  skill  and  ingenuity  he 
displays  in  deducing  facts  from  partial  or  obscure  revelations  in 
the  writings  of  Montaime,  and  dovetailing  them  into  the  wbcJe 
narrative,  is  highly  meritorious.  By  other  biographers,  the  life 
of  the  Gascon  scholar,  from  1557  to  1563,  is  a  tissue  of  vague 
and  doubtful  traditions.  Mr.  St.  John  removes  the  doabt  and 
the  vagueness,  and  by  interpreting  the  Essays  by  a  key  which 
is  of  his  own  invention,  but  now  has  become  public  property. 
solves  the  difficulty  at  once.      We  may  quote  the  following 

Sassage  as  an  instance  of  the  shrewdness  exhibited  by  Mr.  8t. 
ohn  in  detecting  facts : — 

'* About  July,  1560,*'  we  read,  ''Montaigne  was  again  at  tht* 
court  of  Francis  II.,  as  we  learn  in  a  very  round-about  manner 
In  the  account  of  his  education  he  says,  '  I  met  Buchanan  in  tbt« 
suite  of  the  Marshal  de  Brissac,  acting  as  tutor  to  the  young  Comtf 
de  Brissac.'  Now  Buchanan  returned  definitively  to  Scotland  m 
1560,  and,  before  that  year,  had  lived  with  his  pupil  in  Piedmont. 
In  July,  1560,  the  Mardchal  came  back  to  France ;  so  that  exactly 
then,  and  at  no  other  time,  could  Montaigne  have  met  Buchanai. 
under  these  circumstances.  In  the  absence  of  other  accounts  of  t}  * 
movements  of  Montaigne  about  this  period,  we  are  obliged  to  put  u;) 
with  evidence  of  this  kind :  which,  however,  is  conclusive,  and  whit^i*. 
I  am  surprised  no  biographer  has  made  use  of." — Vol.  I.,  p.  138. 

Another  instance  of  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  St.  John  may  \\- 
mentioned  in  the  admirable  way  in  which  he  disoover» 
Montaigne  to  have  been  a  soldier,  a  fact  hitherto  altoge- 
ther ignored,  and  yet  one  which  explains  an  important  fhojoi: 
of  his  character,  and  enables  us  to  account  for  the  frequency 
with  which  military  terms,  and  military  allusions,  and  even 
military  illustrations  are  adopted  in  the  works  of  Montaigne. 

"  In  his  chapter  on  *  Presumption '  he  (Montaigne)  says 
*The  most  notable  men  I  have  jud^d  by  external  appearancf? 
have  been  in  respect  of  war  and  military  capacity  the  Duke  ot 
Quise,  who  died  at  Orleans,  and  the  late  Marshal  Strossi.'  Anv  viu 
accustomed  to  Montaigne's  way  of  expressing  himself  would  at 
once  infer  that  he  had  served  under  both  these  generals,  or  at  ai.} 
rate  had  followed  their  armies.  But  we  are  here  most  concemt-ii 
with  the  Marshal  Strosxi.  That  distinguished  general,  mho  a<* 
Montaigne  tells  us,  always  took  Cnsar  for  a  model,  and  wa^ 
assiduous  in  studying  the  '  Commentaries,*  was  killed  on  the  2uth 
of  June,  1558,  at  the  siege  of  Thionville.    Montaigne,  then  twenty- 
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ire  jean  of  age,  was  certainlj  present ;  and  it  is  not  likely  he  was 
there  in  anj  other  character  than  as  a  volunteer.  Prohably  he  had 
followed  Quise  and  Strozzi  in  their  successful  enterprise  against 
Calais  and  Quignes.  These  two  ^^enerals  joined  the  army  of  Vielle- 
villa,  which  was  laying  siege  to  Thionville,  on  the  28th  of  May,'and  on 
the  20th  of  June  Marechal  Strozzi  was  killed."— VoL  I.,  p- 126. 

Slight  as  these  indications  are,  they  prove  nevertheless 
valuable ;  and  by  taking  advantage  of  hints  thus  thrown  out, 
further  research  may  perhaps  enable  some  future  biographer 
to  trace  Montaigne  through  many  of  the  scenes  of  the  reigns 
of  Henrj  II.  and  his  successors* 

One  of  the  most  charming  portions  of  these  two  volumes 
is  that  which  relates  the  delightful  episode  of  the  friendships  of 
Michel  Montaigne  and  Estienne  de  la  Boetie.  It  is  evident 
from  the  spirit  m  which  the  life  of  this  amiable  and  excellent 
Councillor  of  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux  has  been  pourtrayed 
that  neither  himself  nor  his  writings  have  been  properly 
appreciated  or  understood  by  those  French  historians  who  have 
undertaken  the  duty  of  commenting  upon  them.  In  the  few 
chapters  which  Mr.  St.  John  devotes  to  the  career  of  this 
Grascon  democrat,  he  has  managed  to  give  a  new  and  fuller 
sketch  of  his  life,  and,  in  our  opinion,  to  take  a  right  view  of  La 
Boetie's  admirable  treatise  on  "  Voluntary  Servitude,"  a  work 
which  has  been  so  frequently  assailed  and  misconstrued,  and 
which  did  not  even  escape  the  mutilating  hand  of  his  bosom 
friend  after  its  author's  death.  Mr.  St.  John  clearly  shows, 
which  ought  to  have  been  clear  to  every  critic  before,  that  this 
work  is  not  the  production  of  a  youth  of  sixteen  or  eighteen,  as 
the  apologists  of  La  Boetie  assert ;  but  that  it  is  the  studied 
composition  of  a  man  of  ripe  years,  large  experience,  wide 
sympathies,  and  eminently  a  scholar.  The  picture  of  his  last 
hours  as  represented  in  these  pa^es  is  very  affecting. 
Montaigne  was  present  throughout  the  whole  period  of  his 
friend's  illness,  and  continued  with  him  to  the  last  *'  La  Boetie 
even  remiuned  as  present  with  Montaigne  in  death  as  in  life ; 
and  without  any  wish  to  depreciate  the  sincerity  of  the 
Essayist,  I  may  even  say,"  remarks  Mr.  St.  John,  **  that  his 
friendship  appears  to  have  deepened  and  taken  a  higher  tone 
when  he  took  up  his  pen  and  began  to  write.  The  chapter  on 
'  Friendship '  is  a  noble  work ;  and  almost  everywhere 
throaghout  the  Essays,  when  La  Boetie  is  alluded  to,  we  are 
touched,  and  our  sympathies  are  aroused." 

Passing  on  from  an  admirable  chapter  on  the  relations  of  the 
''Pleiad"  with  Montaigne,  and  the  observations  on  the 
manners  of  the  court  at  this  time,  the  development  of  litera- 
ture, &C. — ^which  exhibit  a  large  acquaintance  with  contem- 
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porary  writers,  and  in  the  use  of  which  Mr.  St.  John  adopts  his 
own  original  mode  of  criticism — ^we  will  contemplate  Montaigne 
as  an  amateur  author.  How  is  it,  we  may  justly  ask,  that  so 
little  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  ti'ace  the  gradual 
unfolding  of  Montaigne's  mind  ?  Surely  it  is  unjustice  to  the 
human  race  to  treat  with  neglect  or  contempt  the  earlier 
productions  of  men  who  have  subsequently  acquired  a  high 
place  in  the  Temple  of  Fame.  Though  their  claim  to  immor- 
tality may  not  rest  upon  these  first  efforts,  yet  to  the  student  of 
the  human  mind  it  is  a  pleasing  and  encoura^ng  study  to  trace 
the  development  of  the  different  intellectuid  faculties  and  the 
modifications  they  undergo  by  education  and  experience.  Mr. 
St.  John  admits  nothing  to  be  too  trivial  which  throws  the 
least  light  on  the  character,  the  career,  or  the  mental  growth  of 
Montaigne ;  and  it  is  indeed  censurable  that  in  all  biographies 
the  history  of  the  child's  mind  and  character  should  not  be 
dwelt  upon  as  well  as  the  character  and  mind  of  the  full  man. 

*' About  1567  there  happened  a  remarkable  accident  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  Montaigne,"  observes  his  biographer. 
'*  Despite  the  example  of  his  friend  La  Boetie,  he  does  not  seem 
up  to  this  time  to  have  practised  the  art  of  writing,  except, 
perhaps,  as  a  pastime  or  an  exercise."  It  appears  that  his 
father's  house  had  always  been  a  place  of  learned  resort ;  he 
received  studious  men  under  his  roof  as  if  they  were  sacred 
characters;  and  **his  respect,"  observes  his  son,  with  quiet 
humour,  "  was  in  equal  ratio  with  his  ignorance.'*  Among  the 
visitors  at  the  Tour  de  Montaigne  was  Pierre  Brunei,  who 
came  during  the  boyhood  of  Michel,  and  stayed  some  days 
with  Pierre  Eyquem.  As  a  parting-gift,  when  about  to  quit 
Montaigne,  he  bestowed  upon  nis  worthy  host  a  book,  entitled 
^*  Theologia  Naturalis,  sive  Liber  Creaturarum  Magistri  Bai- 
mondi  de  Sebonde."  The  object  of  the  .writer  was  to  prove 
by  human  arguments,  not  only  the  existence  of  God,  but  the 
necessity  of  faith  in  revealed  religion,  and  even  to  base  what 
are  called  mysteries  on  reason.  The  book  for  the  time  was  laid 
aside;  but  shortly  before  his  death,  Pierre  Eyquem  ^^com- 
manded his  son  to  do  it  into  French*"  It  was  written  in  a 
hybrid  tongue,  a  sort  of  Spanish,  with  Latin  terminations. 
Pierre  seems  to  have  been  so  pleased  with  his  son's  work,  that 
he  determined  on  having  it  printed ;  but  this  was  not  carried 
into  effect  until  after  his  deauL  When,  however,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  translation  threw  him  into  connexion  with  the  book- 
sellers and  publishers,  Montaigne  resolved  to  collect,  as  a  tribute 
of  friendship,  all  the  works  of  La  Boetie  whidi  contained 
nothing  of  a  dangerous  character,  and  publish  them.  The 
manner  in  which  he    executed  his  task  has  been  severely 
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censured.  His  natural  timidity,  or  political  scruples,  induced 
him  to  expunge  passages  which  might  be  objectionable  to  the 
ruling  powers,  and  otherwise  alter  and  corrupt  the  productions 
of  his  friend. 

"Had  be  really  been  an  industrious  friend,"  observes  Mr.  St. 
John,  "he  would  have  performed  the  duty  long  before,  and  not 
waited  for  the  spread  of  the  civil  war  to  render  the  appearance  of  the 
treatise  on  'Voluntary  Servitude'  inopportune. .  .  .  Montaigne  at  that 
time  clearly  had  the  intention  of  suppressing  his  friend's  important 
work  altogether.  After  the  St.  Bartholomew,  the  Protestants, 
made  quite  republican  by  despair  and  just  indignation,  published  the 
treatise;  and  it  is  possible  that  Montaigne,  partly  from  compunc- 
tion of  conscience  towards  his  friend,  partly  from  horror,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  dissimulate,  communicated  a  copy  for  the  purpose  to 
some  Huguenot  acquaintance.*' 

Sabsequentlj,  Montaigne  did  greater  justice  to  his  friend 
and  posterity,  though  he  cannot  forbear  i^logizing  for  the 
production  of  a  work  so  republican  in  its  tendency,  and  even 
asserting  that  it  was  a  youthful  escapade — an  error  into  whidi 
subsequent  commentators  and  biographers,  placing  too  implicit 
a  confidence  in  the  assertions  of  earlier  writers,  have  not  failed 
to  fall. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  as  it  is  incompatible  with  our  limits, 
to  enter  into  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Essays, 
which  are  the  great  monument  of  Montaigne's  powers,  and  upon 
which  principally  his  reputation  is  based.  Mr.  St.  John  has 
carefully  and  distinctly  aescribed  the  gradual  process  by  which 
the  Gascon  gentleman  became  a  man  of  letters — a  duty  from 
which  those  who  have  only  written  parts  of  his  life  have  felt 
themselves  exempt ;  he  has  penetrated  into  the  sources  whence 
his  inspiration  came ;  he  has  examined  the  materials,  as  it  were, 
of  which  the  Essays  were  composed,  and  introduced  us  into 
the  studio  of  the  Essayist,  with  the  scraps  and  notes  lying 
around  him  to  be  elaborated  and  moulded  into  social  and  mor^ 
treatises.  He  has  also  ^ven  us  his  own  appreciation  of  them, 
entered  into  a  minute  and  particular  criticism  of  their  merits, 
classified  them  in  a  simple  and  natural  manner,  and  connected 
them  MTith  the  political  and  religious  opinions  of  the  time.  The 
idea  which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  that  Montaigne  kept  himself 
aloof  from  public  and  courtly  life,  that  he  rarely  ventured  forth 
from  his  ch&teau,  has  proved  fatal  to  the  general  commentators 
on  bis  works,  who,  ignoring  the  activity  of  his  life,  the  extent 
of  his  movements,  the  keenness  of  his  glance,  have  failed  also 
to  look  for  allusions  to  himself  in  his  printed  writings.  Yet,  as 
Mr.  St  John  clearly  shower,  nothing  is  so  frequent  as  allusions 
to  himself,  his  position,  his  troubles,  his  experiences,  whether 
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political,  social,  domestic,  or  religions.  We  are  also  indebted  to 
Mr.  St.  John  for  dwelling  so  much  at  length  upon  his  travels  in 
Italy,  and  for  the  illustrations  of  Montugne's  character,  which 
he  has  brought  together,  whilst  all  of  his  important  letters  have 
been  either  translated  or  explained.  The  travels  of  Montu^e 
not  only  give  a  new  feature  to  the  work — they  are  highly 
curious  and  interesting.  We  are  surprised  to  see  one  accQsetl 
of  scepticism  kissing  the  Pope's  toe,  and  visiting  the  shrine  of 
the  Madonna  of  Loretto.  The  truth  is,  hitherto  this  passage  of 
his  life  has  been  neglected  by  Catholics,  as  well  as  the  Vol- 
tairian school.  For  both  he  reveals  too  much;  he  is  too 
honourable  a  servant  to  be  accepted  by  the  latter,  whilst  he 
shocks  the  former  by  an  affected  simplicity,  in  which  he  expose? 
the  follies  and  abuses  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

We  have  necessarily  very  slightly  sketched  the  life  of  Mon- 
taigne ;  we  have  not  as  yet  touched  upon  his  character.  We 
have  purposely  forborne  to  do  so  on  the  present  occasion*  ^  Hr. 
St.  John  has  allowed  his  pen  to  fall  lightly  upon  his  vicp: 
yet  he  is  not  altogether  indulgent.  We  extract  the  followinir 
passage,  which  we  think  shows  the  man  in  his  earlier  career ; 
and  if  anything  is  required  to  alter  it  for  his  declining  year*, 
we  must  remember  that  he  became  dissatisfied  with  the  world, 
whilst  he  repudiated  ascetism,  and  that  whilst  his  speculation^ 
tended  more  and  more  towards  doubt  and  uncertainty,  be  tum> 
to  the  superstitions  of  the  church: — 

"  For  ray  part,"  says  Mr.  St.  John,  "  I  find  two  men  in  M*^'''-. 
taifi:ne,  such  as  he  appears  to  me  at  the  prime  of  life — ^the  man  ot 
wide  capacity  of  mmd,  vivid  imagination,  humorous  but  soiM 
character,  nimble  judgment,  and  natural  faculty  of  expression,  «^"; 
would  have  made  himself  remarkable  in  any  age  or  country,  an^* 
who  supplies  that  part  of  his  Essays  which  makes  him  kin  to  thi 
whole  world — but  also  the  man  of  his  age  and  country ;  the  some- 
what imgratefui  heir  of  Babelais,  the  forerunner  of  Bajle  anti 
Voltaire;  the  experienced  courtier,  who  despised  kings,  because j* 
knew  their  manners,  but  had  no  enthusiasm  to  object  to  the  inst]tuti>^n 
of  monarchy ;  the  lawyer  who  cared  too  little  for  law  to  espouse  it  *• 
prejudices,  and  sat  half  apart,  like  a  quiet  man  in  society,  ooservins 
absurdities,  which  others  hotly  and  unconsciously  acted ;  the  bal'- 
convinced  Catholic,  who  looked  upon  reform  as  a  disturbance,  but 
who,  when,  like  an  honest  man,  he  turned  round  to  examine  his  o^  n 
convictions,  saw  them  vanishing  in  the  distance ;  the  stem  thinker 
in  morals;  the  cheerful  and  somewhat  lax  actor;  the  incomplete* 
Mvantf  who  despised  pedantry ;  the  eloquent  writer,  who  felt  thnf 
his  idiom  was  not  formed,  and  disdained  to  form  it ;  idle  and  indus- 
trious by  turns;  of  prodigious  memory,  yet  fond  of  accusiuk' 
himself  of  want  of  memory  when  he  forgot  anything ;  the  eiii»>  • 
going  Gascon  gentleman,  who  from  fear  of  shipwreck  in  the  storm 
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he  saw  gatlierixi£^ — ^for  Saint  Bartholomew  was  then  darkening  the 
air  as  it  approacned — ^retired  to  his  comfortable  home  in  an  out-of* 
the-waj  district,  and  partlj  as  an  excuse  for  his  timidity,  set  to 
work  philosophizing,  imder  the  protection  of  powerful  friends  and  a 
long-established  reputation  for  probity." — Vol.  I.,  p.  301. 

Michel  Montaigne  died  on  the  13th  of  September,  1592,  at 
his  Ch&teau  de  Montaigne,  and  was  buried  there;  but  sub- 
sequently his  ashes  were  removed  and  deposited  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Feuillans,  at  Bordeaux.  We  regret  our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  dwell  more  at  length  upon  the  principal 
features  of  his  life.  We  can  assure  our  readers  they  will 
find  Mr.  St.  John's  work  charmingly,  whilst  it  is  calmly 
and  impartially  written,  and  as  we  have  already  shown  it,  full 
of  new  views  and  original  matter.  Mr.  St.  John's  researches 
have  not  been  confined  to  old  parchments  and  dusty  folios.  He 
has  visited  thech&teau  itself,  entered  the  Tour  de  la  Montaigne, 
breathed  the  air  of  the  library,  made  personal  inquiries  on  the 
spot,  and  gathered  what  local  information  he  could.  This 
has  given  a  double  interest  to  his'  life  of  Montaigne  —  an 
interest  which  will  not  fail  to  penetrate  and  absorb  the  general 
reader. 


abt.  v.— the  positive  side  of  modern  deism. 

1.  An  Essay  an  Intuitive  Morals.     Part  J.,  Theory  of  Morals, 

London:  Longmans.     1855. 

2.  An  Essay  on  Intuitive  Morals.     Part  27.,  Practice  of  Morals, 

Book  /:,  Beligious  Duty.    London :  Chapman.     1857. 

3.  Theism^  Doctrinal  and  Practical.     By   Francis  W.   Newman. 

London:  Chapman.     1858. 

The  history  of  recent  controversies  demonstrates  only  too 
conclusively  that  in  modem  times  the  faith  of  the  church  in 
God  and  his  truth  has  been  sadly  deficient  in  robustness  and 
vigour.  Passing  by  all  other  struggles,  with  what  dismay  the 
hearts  of  multitudes  were  filled  a  few  years  ago  by  the  energy, 
hopefulness,  and  apparent  popularity  of  the  school  of  spiri- 
tualistic Theists,  represented  in  England  by  Mr.  Francis 
Newman^  and  by  Mr.  Emerson  in  America.  Sermons, 
i^peechesy  lectures,  review  articles,  were  all  full  of  the  new 
heresy*  It  was  a  prominent  topic  of  conversation  in  all  private 
companies,  and  of  solemn  debate  in  public  assemblies,  synods, 
and  convocations.  Grave  men  uttered  prophecies  of  approach- 
ing  disaster ;  eloquent  champions  of  the  truth  preached  a  new 
crusade  against  the  infidel  hosts  which  were  threatening  the 
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true  holy  land  of  ChristeDdom ;  and  some  faint-hearted  people 
were  absolutely  panic-stricken,  as  though  Christ  and  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures,  and  the  precious  results  of  long  centuries  of 
Christian  learning  and  labour,  were  about  to  be  driven  suddenly 
from  the  world.  Young  men  began  to  think  that  the  faith  of 
their  fathers  was  on  the  eve  of  some  wonderful  transformation, 
and  waited  with  feverish  excitement  to  see  what  form  Chris- 
tianity would  assume  in  order  to  confront  and  destroy  this  new 
and  terrible  enemy. 

We  have  now  more  than  recovered  our  calmness  and  self- 
possession.  Mr.  Newman's  most  powerful  book,  "  The  Soul,'" 
was  published,  as  he  reminds  us  in  the  preface  to  his  ^  Tlieism,*^ 
about  nine  years  ago;  and  since  then,  it  is  certain  that  in 
England,  at  any  rate,  there  has  been  a  vast  increase,  both  of 
the  interior  energy  of  the  church,  and  of  her  influence  on  all 
classes  of  the  community.  Our  fears  have  vanished,  and  we 
are  animated  by  a  courage  and  fired  b^  a  hope  which,  we  trust, 
are  the  omens  of  great  spiritual  tnumphs.  When  another 
campaign  opens,  we  shall  enter  upon  it  with  all  the  strength 
inspired  by  the  conviction  that  the  spirit  of  victory  hovers 
above  our  standai*ds. 

The  church  will  be  better  prepared  for  the  conflict,  as  well  as 
more  hopeful  about  its  issue.  During  the  last  few  years,  some 
forgotten  truths,  of  vast  power,  have  emerged  from  obscurity, 
ana  have  modified  the  general  structure  of  our  theological 
opinions.  We  refer  especially  to  the  revival  of  the  great  idea, 
that  Christ  personally  is  the  foimdation  of  human  hope,  and 
the  source  of  all  spiritual  strength  and  joy.  One  theological 
school,  which  justly  claims  respect  for  the  high  culture  and  the 
great  earnestness  of  its  leaders,  and  which  is  rapidly  growing 
in  numbers  and  influence,  might  adopt  as  the  adequate  symbol 
and  expression  of  its  doctrinal  mission,  **  Christ  ^ — not  doctrine 
about  Christ — ''is  our  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification, 
and  redemption."  Broad  as  are  the  distinctions  which  separate 
such  men  as  Mr.  Maurice  and  Mr.  Harvey  Goodwin,  they 
agree  in  asserting  as  the  most  important  truth  they  have  to 
deliver,  that  we  are  saved  by  faith  in  Christ,  not  by  sub- 
scription to  a  creed.  Indeed,  rdigious  men,  holding  antagonistic 
opinions  on  the  traditional  controversies  of  the  church,  episco- 
palians of  every  school,  and  nonconformists  <^  every  sect,  Cal- 
vinists  and  Arminians,  are  coming  to  see  that  the  battle-cry  of 
Christendom  should  not  be  an  eodesiastical  dogma,  but  a  Divine 
Person.  To  Mr.  Emerson's  oonstantiy  recurring  charge,  that 
we  ''dwell  with  noxious  exaggeration  about  the  person  of 
Jeeas,"  we  have  replied  by  confessing  that  our  Cbrgetfulness  of 
Him  has  been  our  crime,  our  £(^7,  our  weakness,  and  our  ootk. 
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In  every  region  of  the  church,  the  currents  of  thought  are 
eettiug  with  new  strength  in  the  direction  that  Emerson 
deplored. 

We  endeavoured  very  recently  to  show  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  systematic  and  loc^ical  treatment  of  Divine 
truths  and  expressed  grave  apprehensions  that  serious  mischief 
will  come  from  the  present  fashion  of  unduly  and  recklessly 
disparaging  systematic  theology;  but  the  dangers  against 
which  we  then  deHvered  our  earnest  warning,  have  evidently 
arisen  from  the  reaction  against  the  attempt  to  enthrone  a 
scheme  of  doctrine  in  the  place  of  Christ,  to  comprehend  all 
truth  in  a  shaxply  defined  creed,  and  to  reduce  all  the  mysteries 
of  heaven  and  earth  within  the  limits  of  a  score  or  two  of 
syllogisms.  There  can  be  no  real  controversy  between  a 
theory  of  truth  honestly  derived  from  the  New  Testament,  and 
that  spirit  of  faith  and  loyalty  towards  a  living  and  glorious 
Christ  which  animated  the  writings  as  well  as  the  lives  of  the 
a)>08tles. 

The  advantages,  however,  to  be  derived  from  clearly  under- 
standing, and  firmly  asserting,  that  the  mission  of  the  church  is 
not  to  ^Bcourse  on  the  philosophy  of  the  spiritual  universe,  but 
to  deliver  her  testimony  to  the  grand  facts  of  Christ's  history  ; 
that  her  apostles  are  witnesses  rather  than  speculative  divines, 
and  preacn  a  Gospel  to  sinful  men,  instead  of  developing  a 
complete  and  harmonious  theory  of  man's  relation  to  the 
Infinite, — ^the  advantages,  we  say,  to  be  derived  from  drawing  a 
firm  line  between  the  facts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament, 
which  are  eternal  and  Divine,  and  all  later  theories  based  on 
them,  which,  however  true,  are  simply  human,  are  immeasura- 
ble. In  this  way,  die  precise  limits  of  the  controversy  between 
Christianity  and  those  who  deny  or  question  her  claims,  will 
be  made  more  determinate ;  and  it  will  be  a  great  gain  when 
both  parties  see  clearlv  that  the  true  question  between  them  is, 
whether  Christ  be  or  be  not  the  true  moral  Ruler  and  Saviour 
of  mankind.  He  claims  to  be  this ;  His  apostles  gladly  endured 
torture  and  death  in  their  daring  and  heroic  endeavour  to  assert 
His  royalty,  and  to  spread  the  tidings  of  His  ffrace ;  and  the  true 
mission  of  the  chur^  is  to  uphold  these  claims,  by  teaching 
and  practice,  until  the  whole  world  shall  recognise  them.  It  is 
veil  that  sceptidsra  should  understand  that  its  work  has  not 
been  begun,  though  all  our  creeds  should  be  shattered  into  atoms, 
Qatil  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  successfully 
impugned,  and  His  power  to  remove  the  curse  of  human  sin, 
ukI  to  porify  the  human  heart,  disproved.  And  we  ourselves 
*hall  conduct  the  struggle  wi^  a  more  hopeful  and  resolute 
spirit,  if  our  hearts  are  permanently  impressed  with  the  con- 
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viction  that  no  mere  abstractionB,  but  the  claims  of  the  living 
Christ)  are  the  occasion  of  the  strife.  We  think  that  both 
Mr.  Newman  and  the  author  of  the  very  remarkable  book, 
''  Intuitive  Morals,"  have  found  out  the  true  nature  and 
condition  of  the  sceptical  controversy,  and  are  disposed  to 
abandon  mere  minute  criticism  of  the  present  forms  of  Christian 
philosophy  and  theology  for  a  broader  and  more  vigorous 
policy*  If  it  can  be  demonstrated  on  historical  grounds,  that 
J  esus  Christ,  when  He  was  in  the  world,  offered  no  satisfactory 
evidence  that  He  had  received  a  Divine  commission,  and  that 
since  He  has  left  the  world,  He  has  done  nothing  to  puriiy 
human  nature,  of  courseinfidelity  is  triumphant  Or  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  can  be  shown  that  no  such  Divine  intervention 
ns  we  affirm  to  be  recorded  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  ww 
necessary,  either  to  atone  for  our  guilt,  or  rescue  us  froin  the 
power  of  sin,  we  must  confess  that  the  cause  of  Christianity  i$ 
ruined. 

It  is  the  second  of  these  two  propositions  that  Mr.  Newman 
and  the  author  of  "Intuitive  Morals"  have  endeavoured  to 
maintain;  and  accordingly,  we  have  in  these  two  books  tbe 
results  of  the  labours  of  two  accomplished,  sincere,  and  earnest 
men,  to  devise  a  substitute  for  Christ  and  Christianity*  In 
other  words,  they  have  exhibited,  in  a  systematic  form,  the 
positive  side  of  Modem  Deism, 

We  have  placed  the  two  books  together,  because  to  all  the 
great  questions  which  are  preferred  by  the  spirit  of  man  con- 
cerning God  and  its  future  destiny,  uiey  return  substantially 
the  same  answers.  Mr.  Newman,  too,  refers  more  than  oner 
to  that  '*  noble  treatise  entitled  *  Intuitive  Morals,' "  and  s{>eak- 
of  it  as  uniting  *'  the  ri^ur  of  the  Stoic  with  the  seraphic  firo 
of  the  Calvinist  and  tne  human  sympathy  of  the  Unitarian 
Christian." 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  show  how  greatly  our  opinions 
differ  from  those  of  the  author  whom  Mr.  Newman  so  lavishly 
commends ;  and  are  the  more  anxious,  therefore,  to  express  the 
high  admiration  with  which  we  have  read  very  many  passage? 
in  his  eloquent  and  ingenious  essay.  Its  interest  and  value  are 
greatly  increased  by  the  breadth  and  variety  of  the  reading  by 
which  the  author  sustains  and  illustrates  his  reasonin*^^: 
iioroaster  the  Persian  and  Menu  the  Hindoo*  Plato  the  heathen 
and  Paul  the  Christian,  Chrvsostom  and  Theodore  Parker, 
Hobbes  and  Thomas  h  Kempis,  are  only  a  handful  out  of  tlx^ 
sheaf  of  authors  to  whom  the  text  or  the  notes  refer  us. 

Mr.  Newman's  book  is  written  in  a  form  which,  we  think, 
only  a  very  few  readers  will  admire ;  almost  its  only  merit  i^* 
the  necessity  under  which,  we  think,  it  has  hud  him,  to  cxpret»^« 
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hi8  convictions  definitely  and  concisely.  We  cannot  imagine, 
however,  what  could  have  induced  an  author  of  Mr.  Newman's 
culture  and  experience  to  write  a  system  of  ethics  and  of 
theology  in  '^  unrhymed  metre.''  Even  if  successfully  executed, 
the  style  is  not  adapted  to  a  grave  treatise,  whatever  may  be 
its  resources  for  the  purposes  of  translations  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poets;  but  we  have  quite  missed,  except  in  occa- 
sional passages,  the  melodious  movement  and  rhythm  which 
the  printing  leads  us  to  expect.  Occasionally  there  is  a  sweet 
and  musical  line,  and  occasionally  Mr.  Newman  has  ven- 
tured to  adopt  a  richness  and  stateliness  of  stvle,  which  the 
very  simple  texture  of  hb  ordinary  prose  would  scarcely  have 
admitted;  but  through  paragraph  after  paragraph  we  have 
quite  fidled  to  catch  any  cadence  or  harmony.  The  eye  pro- 
mises music,  but  the  ear  declares  that  music  there  is  none. 
Much  of  the  thought  is  so  just  and  beautiful,  that  we  exceed- 
ingly regret  Mr.  Newman  has  so  disguised  and  dbfigured  it. 

J3ut,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  both  books  are  valuable, 
as  exhibiting  in  a  detailed  and  systematic  form  the  highest  and 
last  results  of  Modern  Deism.  Not,  indeed,  that  any  thought- 
ful man  would  affirm  that  the  noble  convictions,  and  the  noble 
aspirations,  which  are  here  declared  to  be  the  natural  growth 
of  the  human  soul,  owe  nothing  to  that  glorious  revelation 
which  has  purified  and  elevated  all  the  philosophy  and  ethics  of 
Christendom.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  demonstrations  of 
the  boundless  worth  and  universal  benignitv  of  the  Christian 
faith,  is  the  genial  influence  it  has  exertea  even  over  thoee 
who  have  denied  its  claims.  Christianity  has  sufiused  with 
light  the  very  clouds  which  have  striven  to  conceal  her  splen- 
doun  Truths  which  owe  their  certainty,  if  not  their  original 
discovery,  to  apostles  and  prophets,  have  now  become  the  com- 
mon propertv  of  mankind,  and  are  as  highly  prized  by  the  infidel 
as  bv  the  believer. 

Hence  it  need  occasion  no  surprise  that  the  Christian  will 
find  much  to  admire  in  the  doctrmes  of  men  who  profess  no 
loyalty,  but  determined  hostility,  to  the  religion  of  Christ. 
And  as  truth  is  not  the  less  true  because  spoken  by  a  heretic, 
or  an  unbeliever,  we  shall,  freely  commend  what  we  think 
admirable  in  these  volumes,  as  well  as  freely  censure  what  we 
think  false,  unjust,  and  pernicious. 

In  the  general  principles  of  the  ethical  svstem  adopted  by 
our  Modem  Debts  we  can  find  very  much  to  approve;  in 
their  application  of  these  principles  to  God's  government  of 
the  world,  they  are  grievously  at  fault.  We  are  thankful  .for 
the  high  and  firm  tone  in  which  the  **  Essay"  asserts  the 
eternity  and  unchangeableness  of  moral  distinctions;  and  are 
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ashamed  to  remember,  that  in  the  hip^hest  schools  of  Christian 
learning  in  the  land,  the  awful  sicaificance  of  the  antagonism 
between  right  and  wrong  should  have  been  systematically 
obscured  and  degraded.  We  have  been  equally  gratified  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  transition  is  effected  oetween  the 
discussion  of  '*  man's  obligiition  to  obey  the  eternal  right*''  and 
man*8  obligation  to  do  the  will  of  God. 

The  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong  are  affirmed  to 
belong  necessarily  to  the  actions  and  sentiments  of  radonal 
beings,  just  as  the  distinctions  of  equality  and  uneqoality  belong 
to  numbers,  of  straightness  and  crookedness  to  lines.  On 
these  distinctions  the  moral  law  is  founded ;  and  the  obliga* 
tion  to  obey  it  is  '*  the  fundamental  postulate  of  sound  ethici — 
a  necessary  truth  given  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  incapable  of 
demonstration  as  the  axioms  of  geometry."  But  thia  beinjr 
granted,  the  question  immediately  arises,  and  cannot  be  pot  aside, 
W  hat  relation  does  this  law  bear  to  the  will  of  God  ? — surely  the 
most  terribly  solemn  inquiry  in  which  man  or  angel  can  be  in- 
volved. In  the  buoyant  thoughtlessness  of  youth  the  question 
may  be  flung  aside  with  defiant  carelessness,  and  with  loud  pro- 
testations ofloyalty  to  the  Rights  no  matter  though  the  thunder* 
of  Heaven  are  on  the  other  side ;  but  if,  when  the  whole  soul  \* 
in  the  agony  of  its  struggles  against  evil,  the  possibility  of  the 
Infinite  and  Eternal  One  being  vacillating  in  his  maintenanro 
of  the  good  cause,  or  positive^  hostile  to  it,  is  for  a  moment 
admitted,  keen,  fiery  torments  would  be  a  welcome  exchange' 
for  the  dull,  paralyzing  horror  inflicted  by  the  doubt. 

In  the  following  passage  this  dark  difficulty  is  fairly  disposo^l 
of:- 

*^  As  I  have  so  often  repeated,  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wn^iu* 
are  necessary,  existing  in  the  things  which  are  right  and  wrong,  a? 
straightness  and  crookedness  in  lines,  evenness  and  unevennes«  in 
numbers.  Gk>d,  who  knows  all  things,  must  needs  know  this  dof- 
tinction.  It  must  be  perfectly  clear  to  Him,  what  kind  of  govern- 
ment of  the  universe  would  be  right,  and  what  would  be  wrong ;  stnl 
if  He  be  perfectly  cognisant  of  these  real  distinctions,  it  is  not  hnrd 
for  us  to  find  evidence  that  His  character  is  such  that  He  will  altiay> 
do  the  right  and  never  the  wrong.  For  this  purpose  we  need  n<>t 
have  recourse  to  arguments  of  the  necessaiy  holiness  of  a  pure  «iii- 
untrammelled  by  any  lower  nature ;  neither  need  we  gather  up  fn^m 
this  beautiful  and  happy  universe  the  proofs  of  the  beneficence  of  it^ 
Creator :  we  have  evidence  of  His  character  nearer  and  clearer  evri. 
than  these.  These  hearts  of  ours,  which  God  has  made,  what  iii  it 
which  they  are  oomnelled,  by  their  nature,  to  revere  and  love  P  Ui^ 
not  justice,  benevolence,  purity,  truth  P  Must  not  He,  then,  N* 
thai  which  He  has  made  them  adore  P  What  is  it  they  spontaneoiiN! y 
despise  and  scorn?      Is  it  not  injoatiee,  malevolence,  iropurit}. 
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falsehood  P  Is  it  possible,  then,  that  any  action  of  His  can  partake, 
be  it  neyer  so  remotelr,  of  those  characteristics  which  he  has  forced 
us  to  contemn  and  abhor  P  In  whatever  way  we  envisage  the  moral 
attributes  of  Gk)d,  this  blessed  fact  that  He  is  our  Creator,  meets  us 
as  the  response  to  our  questioning.  Do  we  want  to  know  whether 
the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  as  they  appear  to  our  puny 
intellects,  are  identical  with  the  distinctions  perceived  by  His 
omniscience  P  The  answer  is  clear.  That  knowledge  which  toe 
possess  Se  gave.  Our  intuition  is  His  tuition.  The  fundamental 
Axioms  of  the  reason  were  given  by  Him  to  afford  us  a  basis  of 
thought.  Even  the  inductions  of  the  understanding  are  all  drawn 
by  the  mental  machinery  with  which  He  has  provided  us,  from  the 
visible  universe  His  hands  had  made.  When,  honestly  and  carefully, 
we  have  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  ^  truth  is  right,'  we  may  con- 
fidcntly  trace  back  that  conviction  to  God.  Our  knowledfi^e  of  the  fact 
is  a  mere  reflex  of  His  knowledge,  such  as  He  has  been  meased  to  give 
us.  To  suppose  that  it  is  fallacious,  is  to  attribute  to  Him  the  most 
horrible  deception.  And  fallacious  it  would  be,  if  increased  know- 
ledge were  to  prove  that  what  we  thought  right  were  wrong,  or  that 
what  we  thought  wrong  for  us  were  right  for  others.-  The  only 
difference  which  can  exist  between  Divine  and  human  knowledge  of 
moral  distinctions  is,  that  God  knows  all  the  goodness  of  good — alt 
the  evil  of  evil,  and  we  know  but  a  part  of  either.  But  that  part  we 
know  truly.  As  we  advance  in  knowledge  throughout  our  immor- 
tality, we  shall  see  more  and  more  the  goodness  of  justice  and 
benevolence^  the  evil  of  injustice  and  malevolence ;  we  can  never  see 
less  good  in  the  first— less  evU  in  the  second.  We  contemplate  an 
action  of  God  now,  and  we  know  it  to  be  good ;  hereafter  we  shall 
see  tenfold  more  goodness  in  it.  But  it  can  never  come  to  pass,  that 
when  we  behold  all  its  bearings  we  shall  find  aught  which  in  our 
heart  of  hearts  we  should  call  less  than  absolutely  good. 

"  Again,  do  we  want  to  know  whether,  while  He  beholds  the  same 
moral  distinctions  as  ourselves.  He  will  always  choose  the  right? 
Whether  that  lawful,  self-sustained,  despotic  wiU,  which  rules  the 
heavens,  is  always  determined  by  the  intrinsic  rightfulness  of  every 
^t  ?  There,  again,  as  I  have  said,  we  are  answered  by  the  fact  that 
•t  is  He  alone  who  has  breathed  into  our  hearts  that  reverence  for 
the  right  which  makes  us  restless  till  we  see  it  throned  in  and  with 
H^tm.  It  is  He  who  has  taught  us  to  bow  our  souls  only  to  that 
'  sceptre  of  His  kingdom  which  is  a  right  sceptre,'  and  to  loathe  and 
'iespise  the  most  powerful  of  despots  who  should  not  determine  his 
actions  by  the  eternal  law." — Pp.  15 — 17. 

But  when  it  is  granted  that  God  is  absolutely  just  and 
benevolent,  there  is  a  further  inquiry,  namely,  What  relation 
'loes  human  nature  bear  to  His  wUl?  What  snare  had  its  pro- 
"iuotion  in  His  designs  when  he  created  our  race.  We  shall 
venture  to  trouble  our  readers  with  the  early  part  of  the  argu- 
ment in  which  this  question  is  discussed,  and  greatly  regret  that 
we  have  not  space  for  the  whole : — 
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"  God  haying  actually  created  such  free  and  fallible  moral  bebgs, 
it  remains  to  consider  what  end  He  can  have  had  in  view  in  their 
creation.  Did  he  make  us  for  His  own  sake,  or  for  the  si^e  of  any 
other  beings  in  the  uniyerse,  or  for  our  own  sakes  p  .  It  is  strange 
that  a  question  like  this  should  need  formal  response ;  yet  how  ofteii 
do  we  hear  the  phrase,  *  God  does  so-and-so  for  His  own  glory,'  use  i 
in  a  manner  which  reveals  the  speaker's  conviction  that  the  act  ii> 
question  does  actually  enhance  the  '  glory '  of  the  Supreme ;  and  that 
the  said  'glory'  is  something  desirable  to  Him!  Now,  when  ««* 
attempt  to  analyze  the  idea  conveyed  by  this  ambiguous  word,  y^v 
find  that  it  presents  two  different  impressions,  aocoraing  as  we  u^t- 
it  respective  or  irrespective  of  witnesses.  Apart  firom  the  admiratio!. 
or  cognisance  of  any  intelligent  being, '  glory '  can  mean  nothing  but 
intrinsic  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness.  To  say,  then,  in  this  sensf 
of  the  word,  that  OtoA  does  an  act  for  *  His  glory,'  only  means  that 
He  does  it  because  it  is  wise,  just,  or  good ;  and  the  perfection  ai  •! 
felicity  of  God  being  absolute  and  incapable  of  receiving  addit}on>. 
it  is  manifest  that  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness  of  His  acts  can 
have  reference  only  to  the  creatures  towards  whom  they  are  exerciet'O 
and  in  no  degree  to  His  own  character. 

"  But  if  we  understand  *  glory '  with  reference  to  the  witnesses  i : 
glorious  things,  and  talk  of  the  '  glory  of  God '  as  consisting  in  tl- 
reverence,  admiration,  and  homage  of  intelligent  beinga,  then  to  «9} 
that  'He  acta  for  the  sake  of  such  glory,'  is  not,  as  in  the  foniKr 
case,  to  use  a  vague  and  inaccurate  phraseolognTi  but  fearfully  t< 
derogate  from  the  Divine  character.  What !  shSl  we  despise  a  ma-. 
who  acts  justly  or  benevolently,  merely  for  the  sake  of  admiration 
and  shall  we  dare  to  attribute  such  a  motive  to  the  Infinitely  Pure  r 
Shall  we  contemn  a  man  (a  man  who  has  equals  for  admirm)  if  h' 
build  an  almshouse  for  sake  of  applause, — and  shall  wq  venture  t«' 
affirm  that  He  whose  ineffable  happiness  could  not  be  increased  b; 
the  united  hallelujahs  of  the  createa  universe,  has  yet  designed  an>i 
built  the  starry  heavens  for  no  more  noble  a  purpose. 

^'  And  if  not  for  hia  '  glory,'  neither  can  it  be  for  '  free  pleasure, 
nor  'arbitrary  pretention,'  that  Gk>d  could  have  made  man.  W* 
have  no  grouna  to  believe  there  is  room  for  such  things  in  H.^ 
nature.  Whatever  is  good  and  just,  that  wo  know  to  be  the  pleaimn* 
and  choice  of  Gk>d ;  but  to  attribute  to  Him  any  other  pleasuni 
or  choice  is  cross  anthropomorphism.  Goodness  is  the  nature  t't! 
God,  and  God  is  personified  essential  goodness.  We  know  of  liit> 
nothing  more. 

**  If  Gkxi  did  not  make  us  for  His  own  sake,  still  lesa  could  llti 
have  made  us  for  the  sake  of  any  other  order  of  beings  in  iImi 
universe.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  there  is  no  class  of  beings  abo\'' 
Ourselves  to  whose  welfare  we  contribute  ;  and  it  would  be  absur>) 
to  suppose  us  made  for  the  advantage  of  the  lower  animals, — tl  •! 
greater  for  the  less.  Even  were  it  otherwise,  with  respect  to  bein.H 
above  and  below  us,  and  we  had  reason  to  believe  ourselves  *^i 
essential  consequence  to  their  happiness,  still  it  could  never  Ni 
admitted  that  any  sentient,  tut  less  intelligent  link  in  the  clu::i 
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was  made  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  rest ;   if  so,  why  the  whole 
chain  ? 

'^  Man,  then,  was  created  for  his  own  sake, — that  is,  for  some  end 
proper  to  himself.  His  Creator  being  just  and  good,  but  two 
sued  ends  could  be  designed-^-either  his  virtue  or  his  happiness." 

It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  while  the  proposition  that 
God's  chief  end  in  creation  was  the  promotion  of  His  own 
glory,  is  obvious  to  the  objections  urged  in  the  preceding 
extract — unanswerable  objections  as  they  seem  to  us,  notwith- 
standing what  Jonathan  Edwards  has  written  on  the  other 
side — it  would  be  scarcely  fair  to  charge  all  the  theologians 
who  have  used  this  language  with  the  moral  absurdities  which 
might  be  logically  evolved  from  it.  Still  less  fairly  can  these 
absurdities  be  imputed  to  the  millions  of  unlearned  Cluristian 
people,  who,  knowing  that  it  is  their  highest  duty  to  yield  to 
God  the  homage  of  loyal  obedience  and  reverent  affection, 
and  happy  trust,  and  lowly  worship,  imagine  that  what  includes 
the  last  results  of  all  their  holiness  and  virtue,  the  glory  of 
the  Creator,  must  be  His  own  chief  end  in  creation. 

And  although  the  language  may  easily  and  naturally  surest 
a  false  and  pernicious  meaning,  it  is  also  susceptible  of  a  very 
different  interpretation.  It  may.  be  and  often  is  intended  to 
convey  the  same  idea  that  is  expressed,  when  it  is  affirmed  that 
God  pardons  sin  or  relieves  misery  for  His  own  sake, — 
unprompted  except  by  the  impulses  of  His  own  merciful  heart, 
unconstrained  by  any  obligation  arising  from  the  moral  worth 
uf  those  on  whom  He  confers  His  gracious  benediction. 

And  men  speak  of  God  acting  for  His  own  glory  when  they 
mean  that  for  the  moral  benefit  of  the  inteUigent  and  respon- 
sible universe.  He  reveals  in  act  the  grandeur  of  His  power,  the 
infinite  depths  of  his  wisdom,  the  steadfastness  of  His  justice, 
or  the  "  unsearchable  riches  of  His  grace."  "  To  know  God 
i:*  eternal  life."  This  is  true,  not  only  of  sinful  men,  ')ut  of 
the  happy  multitudes  that  people  the  palaces  of  heaven. 
Their  true  wealth  does  not  consist  in  any  material  riches  which 
the  bountiful  hand  of  God  may  have  bestowed  upon  them. 
The  mansions  in  which  they  reign  are  worthless,  compared  with 
that  vast  inheritance  of  truth,  ever  accumulating  as  the  ages 
roll  by,  which  is  the  common  property  of  the  glorified. 

Xor  should  we  ever  forget  that  God  governs  us  not  merely 
by  His  law  but  by  His  character.  Powerful  as  are  the  motives 
to  do  the  right  which  spring  from  the  curse  and  the  blessing 
vhich  are  appended  to  every  command,  a  sublimer  and  more 
^instraining  energy  belongs  to  what  we  may  venture,  perhaps, 
^  call  the  example  of  the  Lawgiver.  In  the  calm  strength  of 
Irod's  affection  for  nghteousness,  and  His  resolute  purpose 

5.8. — ^VOL.  III.  T 
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to  uphold  its  authority — in  the  grand  spectacle  of  almighty 
poweF>  unerring  wisdom,  and  supreme  mnjesty,  steadfastly  and 
unswervingly  adhering  to  the  cause  of  goodness,  **  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting,"  is  far  more  important  aid  to  the  well-doing 
of  God's  creatures,  than  even  in  the  prospect  of  the  glittering 
walls  of  the  city  of  joy  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  dark  gates 
of  eternal  perdition  on  the  other.  If  the  impossible  alter- 
native were  presented  to  the  spiritual  universe,  of  being 
threatened  witn  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  links  between 
suffering  and  sin,  bliss  and  goodness,  or  losing  the  moral  sup- 
port of  God's  personal  fidelity  to  His  holy  law,  but  one  choice 
would  be  possible;  from  the  innumerable  abodes  of  the 
righteous  would  come  the  firm  and  unfaltering  response,  that 
the  quenching  of  the  fires  of  hell  and  the  darkening  of  the 
glories  of  heaven,  would  inflict  but  slight  dismay,  compared 
with  the  lapse  of  God  even  into  momentary  transgression. 

Hence  the  development  of  God's  interior  life  is  the  great 
necessity  and  the  great  blessedness  of  the  universe.     In  His 

?resence  alone  is  the  fulness  either  of  created  joy  or  strength, 
'he  manifestation  of  His  attributes  is  the  richest  gift  He 
can  confer  upon  His  creatures;  and  "glory"  is  but  revealed 
perfection. 

With  these  supplementary  explanations,  we  think  that  the 
chapter  from  which  the  last  extract  is  taken  contains  the  very 
essence  of  the  answer  that  should  be  given  to  the  question  it 
was  intended  to  solve. 

The  nature  of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  in 
human  conduct  is,  however,  but  one  branch  of  ethical  inquiry  ; 
one  of  the  most  valuable  passages  in  Sir  James  Mackintosh's 
*' Dissertation,"  is  that  in  which  he  discriminates  between  this 
and  the  '*  Theory  of  the  Moral  Sentiments."  On  the  nature  of 
conscience,  there  is  very  little  in  either  of  the  works  which  we 
are  noticing  that  deserves  commendation  or  needs  remark.  In 
both,  the  moral  faculty  is  described  as  the  voice  of  God  in  the 
human  soul : — 

''  For  when  we  are  tempted  to  sin  and  follow  inclination  to  evil, 
A  voice  within  forbids,  and  summons  us  to  refrain ; 
And  if  we  bid  it  to  be  silent,  it  yet  is  not  still ;  it  is  not  in  our 

control. 
It  acts  without  our  order,  without  our  asking,  against  our  will. 
It  is  in  us,  it  belongs  to  us,  but  it  is  not  o/*  us :  it  is  above  us. 
Perseverance  in  evU  may  deaden  our  ear  or  stifle  that  voice. 
If,  indeed,  there  is  wickedness  to  which  conscience  never  speaks. 
But  while  it  recalls  from  evil,  and  reproaches  us  for  evil, 
And  is  not  silenced  by  an  effort,  surely  it  is  not  we: 
Yet  it  is  a  moral  force,  such  as  pervades  all  moral  minds. 
Being  in  you  as  it  is  in  me,  and  as  it  was  in  men  deceased." 
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Subsequently,  Mr.  Newman  acknowledges  that  this  Divine 
voice  in  the  soul  is  imperfect,  liable  to  be  choked,  to  be 
weakened  or  strengthened,  or  to  be  in  some  sense  perverted ; 
no  explanation,  however,  is  given  of  this  startling  doctrine, 
that  the  very  utterance  of  God  may  not  only  be  silenced, 
which  is  conceivable,  but  actually  corrupted  and  falsified. 

The  inspiration  theory  of  conscience  is  unsound  philoso- 
phically, and  worthless  in  practice.  Man's  nature  was  origin- 
ally constructed,  so  that  the  moral  faculty  should  be  necessarily 
developed  by  the  activities  and  relationships  of  life,  just  as  the 
various  powers  of  the  understanding  are  developed  by  the 
stimulus  appropriate  to  each.  The  insignia  of  imperial  autho- 
rity with  which  conscience  is  invested,  the  majesty  with  which 
she  claims  the  allegiance  of  our  entire  nature,  are  essential  to 
the  functions  she  is  commissioned  to  discharge.  But  the 
authority  of  her  tone,  and  her  resistance,  for  a  time  at  least, 
of  all  attempts  to  pervert  her  judgments,  or  to  bribe  her  into 
dilence,  no  more  prove  that  she  is  "  not  of  us,"  but  '^  above  us,*' 
than  the  still  sterner  resistance  which  the  logical  understanding 
would  offer,  if  we  endeavoured  to  compel  it  to  abjure  its  belief, 
that  the  square  on  the  hypothenuse  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
squares  on  the  base  and  perpendicular,  would  prove  that  those 
unconsecrated  Gibeonites  of  the  soul,  the  discursive  faculties, 
though  "  in  us,"  are  "  not  of  us,"  but  "  above  us."  Every 
proof  that  can  be  asked  for  may  be  had,  to  demonstrate  that 
the  moral  faculty  is  as  truly  a  part  of  our  nature,  "  of  us,"  as 
well  as  'Mn  us,  as  anv  other  faculty.  Its  development  is 
gradual,  and  it  is  capable  of  violent  injury  and  silent  decay ; 
It  may  be  strengthened  by  culture  and  enfeebled  by  neglect ; 
its  health  and  vigour  are  affected  by  the  general  condition  of 
the  moral  system.  It  is  by  struggle  with  evil,  experience  of 
the  misery  that  afflicts  both  the  wrongdoer  and  his  victim,  and 
the  discipline  of  laborious  virtue,  that  conscience  acquires 
power.  The  theory  of  Dr.  David  Hartley,  as  developed  and 
modified  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  recognises  all  these  facts 
— the  theory  of  Mr.  Newman  ignores  them. 

Though  we  are  obliged  to  omit  very  much  that  we  had 
intended  to  say,  we  cannot  pass  by  the  theory  of  Evil,  which  is 
formally  developed  in  the  "Essay,"  and  professed,  we  believe, 
by  Mr.  Newman — a  theory  which  introduces  confusion  into 
ethics,  and  the  most  dangerous  heresies  into  religion.  We 
prefer  the  words  of  the  "Essay"  to  our  own: — 

•*  Moral  evil,  then,  philosophically  considered,  is  simply  the  weak- 
ness,  the  non-exertion  of  the  homo  noumenSn.  It  is  not  a  positive 
thing  at  all.     It  is  not  a  choice  of  sin  by  the  higher  self,  for  that 

T  2 
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self  can,  by  the  very  necessity  of  its  nature,  legislate  only  the 
universal  moral  law.  It  is  not  a  choice  of  sin  by  the  lower  self,  for 
that  self  is  by  its  nature  immoral,  unfree,  and  incapable  of  deter- 
mining its  choice  with  any  reference  to  moral  distinctions ;  but 
solely  according  to  its  interests  and  their  solicitations.  Moral  evil, 
therefore,  is  a  mere  negation,  the  absence  of  virtue,  of  the  strength, 
the  valour  of  the  higher  self,  by  which  it  ought  always  to  execute 
that  law  which  it  always  wills,  and  overcomes  the  vis  inertia  opposed 
to  it  by  the  lower  self."— P.  96. 

There  are  two  grave  errors  in  this  paragraph ;  and  we  believe 
that  the  entire  system  of  Modern  Deism  is  poisoned  by  them : 
First,  that  the  innermost  life  of  man,  his  true  self  is  always 
faithful  to  the  law  of  right,  though  sometimes,  perhaps  often 
overborne  by  the  inferior  pasions ;  secondly,  that  as  evil  arbesi 
simply  from  deficient  strength  in  the  homo  noumendn,  or  man's 
true  self,  it  is  a  negative  not  a  positive  thing. 

We  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  understand  now  it  is  that  men 
who  know  anything  of  the  horrible  wickedness  which  is  being 
perpetrated  day  after  day  all  the  world  over,  can  be  satisfied 
with  so  shallow  and  paltry  a  theory  of  Evil  as  this.  If  men 
were  always  driven  into  vice  by  a  hurricane  of  passion,  if 
their  sin  were  always  followed  by  loathing  and  disgust,  and  an 
earnest  desire  and  firm  resolution  to  do  better  in  the  future, 
there  would  be  some  reason  in  talking  about  the  will  of  man 
being  always  faithful  to  the  highest  law.  But  when  we  know  that 
men  are  systematically  guilty  of  falsehood,  trickery,  and  theft, 
for  the  sake  of  an  extra  two  and  a  half  per  cent  profit  on  their 
trade  returns ;  that  licentious  villany  is  deliberately  planned ; 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  in  the  world  as  fiendish  satisfaction  in 
the  offering  of  insult,  the  infliction  of  mental  suffering,  and  of 
physical  torture;  we  can  only  look  with  silent  astonishment 
on  these  amiable  philosophers  who  calmly  assure  us  that — 
spite  of  all  the  wickedness  we  see — the  wiU  of  man  ia  always 
loyal  to  the  right. 

Nor  can  we  see  why  generosity  should  be  called  a  positive, 
and  selfishness  a  merely  negative  thing;  purity  a  real  excel- 
lence, and  lust  merely  the  void  loft  by  the  absence  of  its 
opposite  virtue.  There  are  as  many  signs  of  robustness  and 
reality  about  the  passion  of  revenge,  as  about  the  spirit  of 
mercy.  If  the  one  is  a  radiant  angel  from  heaven,  to  oe  wel- 
comed with  thanksgiving  and  joy,  the  other  is  no  shadow,  but 
a  fiend  from  hell,  to  be  fought  against  and  cast  out.  Are  Mr. 
Newman  and  the  author  of  the  *'  Essaprs"  so  happily  con- 
stituted that  they  find  no  real  evil  in  their  hearts  to  oe  strug- 
gled against,  only  a  deficiency  of  virtue  to  be  supplied  ? 

Around  this  inadequate  theory  of  the  nature  or  evil,  a  whole 
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l^oup  of  the  most  mischievous  errors  has  naturally  gathered. 
Conceptions  of  sin  so  imperfect  are  necessarily  associated  with 
utterly  untenable  doctrines  concerning  the  relation  between 
the  moral  government  of  God  and  sinful  men.  Against  the 
awful  declarations  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  finally 
impenitent,  both  Mr.  Newman  and  the  author  of  the  "Essay" 
vehemently  and  bitterly  protest ;  it  is,  according  to  the  latter, 

"  A  horror  which  no  proof  imaginable  could  make  credible.*' 

But  it  is  obvious  that  this  tempestuous  enmity  against  the 
Scripture  doctrine  concerning  the  future  of  the  wicked,  is 
closely  allied  to  the  mild  and  feeble  representations  of  the 
nature  of  Evil,  on  which  we  have  already  animadverted.  If 
men  will  not  believe  that  there  are  appalling  crimes  in  this 
world,  they  will  not  believe  that  there  are  appalling  penalties 
in  the  next.  Or,  if  by  any  philosophical  theory  the  reality  of 
man's  present  wickedness  is  explained  away,  all  fear  of  future 
retribution  will  perish. 

As  yet  we  are  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  subject  on  which 
these  volumes  have  led  us  to  enter;  and  at  present  we  are 
unable  to  prosecute  it  further.  Having,  however,  exhibited  the 
ethical  theory  on  which  the  system  of  Modem  Deism  is  based, 
we  propose  to  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  to  deal  with  the 
spiritualistic  superstructure.  We  have  tried  to  avoid  every- 
thing which  could  irritate  or  repel  either  the  authors  of  these 
volumes  or  their  disciples  and  friends;  but  we  beg  them  not  to 
mistake  our  motive  or  our  end.  We  might  have  justly  rebuked 
their  misrepresentations  of  the  Christian  system ;  and  smiled  at 
the  majestic  tone  in  which  they  have  uttered  ancient  common- 
places as  though  they  were  quite  recent  revelations  from  the 
spiritual  world ;  but  we  are  anxious  that  our  Christian  readers 
should  consider  dispassionately  what  has  been  gravely  advanced 
as  the  positive  faith  of  their  opponents,  and  that  unbelievers 
should  have  no  ground  for  complaining  that  we  have  misrepre- 
sented or  insulted  their  creed.  We  have  looked  more  diligently 
for  what  we  could  approve  than  for  what  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  censure.  In  the  same  spirit  we  shall  try  to  finish 
what,  in  this  article,  has  been  only  beguiu 
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Art.  VI.— the  CUEE  OF  STAMMERING. 

1.  A  Treatise  on  the  Cure  of  Stammering  ;  with  a  general  account  of 

the  various  Systems  for  the  Cure  of  Impediments  in  Speech. 
By  James  Hunt,  Ph.  D.,  M.ILS.L.     London :  Longmans  &  Co. 

2.  Vocal  Gymnastics ;  or  a  ChUde  for  Stammerers^  and  for  Public 

Speakers  and  others.     By  G.  P.  XJrling.     London :  Churchill. 

The  above-named  works  are  put  forth  by  rival  professors  of  the 
art  of  curing  blaesitas,  otherwise  alalia,  and  we  must  hesitate  in 
deciding  between  their  pretensions,  since,  for  though  they  have 
given  us  abundant  testimonies  of  skill  on  both  sides,  they  have 
neither  expounded  their  own  systems,  nor  given  us  any  evidence 
whereby  we  might  ascertain  which  is  best.  Mr.  Hunt  cordially 
abuses  Mr.  tTrEng,  and  Mr.  tTrling  as  heartily  defines  Mr. 
Hunt's  defects;  where  the  real  dignity  attaches  cannot  be 
determined  by  their  works,  as  neither  of  them  presents  any- 
thing worthy  of  the  subject. 

That  the  scientific  study  of  the  causes  of  stammering  and  a 
full  investigation  of  the  means  of  cure  are  strongly  demanded, 
no  one  will  deny  who  has  stammering  friends,  or  who  stutters 
himself.  There  are,  says  Mr.  Hunt,  200,000  stutterers  in  the 
world,  and  five  regiments  of  them  in  London.  Fortunately, 
they  are  not  drawn  out  for  our  defence ;  for,  if  they  hesitated 
before  the  enemy,  what  would  become  of  us  P  or  what  of  them- 
selves if  beaten  P  They  would  all  be  bayonetted  before  they 
could  cry,  "  Mercy ! " 

It  is,  however,  no  trifling  matter.  There  are  so  few  employ- 
ments in  which  stammering  and  stuttering  are  not  impediments 
to  success,  that  it  becomes  a  grievous  thing  when  any  member 
of  a  family  is  so  afflicted.  JUi  the  professions  nearly  exclude 
such  persons.  We  have  known  several  highly  educated  and 
energetic  voung  men  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  appoint- 
ments in  the  public  service  in  consequence,  and  they  have  fallen 
into  the  shadv*  background  of  societv,  conscious  only  of  defect 
while  still  enaowed  with  mental  qualities  that  would  otherwise 
have  enabled  them  to  shine  in  the  fore-front  as  their  proper 
place. 

**  The  constant  and  immediate  superintendence  of  an  instructor, 
experienced  in  the  system  founded  on  physiological  principles,  is  the 
only  method  of  entirely  conquering  this  defect ;  the  most  elaborate 
efforts  at  written  explanations  being  obriously  valueless  where  cases 
so  widely  differ,  and,  consequently,  require  such  various  instructions/* 
So  says  Mr.  Hunt.     (p.  62.) 

We  must  acknowledge  that  Mr.  TTrling  and  Mr.  Hmit  very 
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properly  urge  the  importance  of  vtv&  voce  trainings  and  we 
doubt  not  that  they  are  equally  expert,  and  about  equally 
sQCceesfuli  in  their  methods ;  but  yet  we  have  known  a  few 
individuals  who  have  so  far  conquered  the  difficulty  by  studying 
the  physiology  of  the  matter  K)r  themselves,  and  persiatinffly 
endeavouring  to  carry  out  their  efifbrts  to  apply  their  knowledge 
in  their  own  cases,  that  we  think  an  explicit  manual  for  stam- 
merers, written  by  one  well- versed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  subject,  would  be  a  highly  valuable  boon  to  the  public. 
There  are  various  useful  hints  in  the  works  named  above,  but 
something  more  explicit  and  practical  is  still  a  desideratum. 
Both  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  XJrling  would  cure  by  the  mind  alone, 
that  is,  by  instructing  patients  how  to  manage  the  muscles  used 
in  articulation.  We,  therefore,  say  that  a  set  of  rules  for 
particular  cases  as  the  result  of  their  experience  would  be  of 
greater  value  to  the  public  than  the  books  with  which  they  have 
mvoured  us.  Professional  men,  indeed,  ought  to  live  by  their 
profession  ;  but  yet  it  is  not  usual  for  men  of  science  to  make  a 
mystery  of  their  science.  From  all  we  can  gather  on  the 
subject,  it  appears  that  the  secret  of  successM  treatment  consists 
in  determinately  fixing  the  attention  upon  the  means  of 
articulating  in  spite  of  a  felt  difficulty.  Thus,  let  a  stammerer, 
like  Demosthenes,  place  a  pebble  in  his  mouth ;  the  effort  to 
prevent  that  pebble  from  being  an  impediment  to  clear  enuncia- 
tion will  fix  the  muscles  so  far  as  to  prevent  their  taking  on  a 
sympathetic  action  for  themselves,  as  they  do  when  the 
stammerer  attempts  to  speak  without  this  or  similar  kind  of 
diversion,  and  consequent  preparation  for  their  consentaneous 
action  in  speaking.  The  object  is  to  steady  all  the  muscles  used 
in  speaking,  so  that  their  spasmodic  irregular  action  shall  be 
checked  at  the  beginning  of  every  attempt  to  speak;  for  stam- 
mering and  stuttering,  according  to  our  view  of  the  matter, 
appear  to  result  from  the  undue  excitement  of  those  nerves,  which 
arising  near  each  other,  and  supplying  muscles  required  in  some 
measure  to  act  as  it  were  with  mutual  consent  and  accommoda- 
tion, are  aroused  all  at  once,  instead  of  being  brought  into 
action  in  due  and  orderly  succession.  In  a  healthy  state  of  the 
nervous  system,  though  the  nerves  and  muscles  concerned  in 
speaking  are  all,  to  a  certain  extent,  excited  together,  yet  the 
will  has  the  wonderfid  power  of  reserving  and  regulating  their 
action,  so  that  they  shall  be  used  one  after  another,  or  so  many 
together,  just  as  in  the  orean  having  many  pipes  all  filled  at 
once  with  air,  the  current  from  the  bellows  is  prevented  {ram 
passing  and  forming  sound  by  the  will  and  touch  of  the  organist, 
except  in  the  required  order.  In  stuttering  and  stammering, 
fhim  power  of  the  will  is  lost  very  often  from  mere  hurry  of 
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mind)  and  the  sounds  barst  forth  convulsiyely  or  gargle  out  in 
broken  streams,  like  water  poured  from  a  narrow-necked  bottle, 
"  I  would  that  thou  couldst  stammer,  that  thou  mightst  pour 
this  concealed  man  out  of  thy  mouth,  as  wine  comes  out  of  a 
narrow-mouthed  bottle,  either  too  mudi  at  once  or  none  at  all." 
— As  You  Like  It 

The  difficulty  of  articulation  is  small  when  the  change  of 
muscular  adjustment  of  the  mouth  is  easily  completed;  thus 
few  stutter  over  syllables  terminated  by  consonants,  The  great 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  the  transition  from  the  explosive 
soimd  01  the  consonants  b,  t,  d,  p,  m,  to  the  vowel  that  n>llow8. 
The  utterance  of  j\  ch,  tr,  /,  is  less  difficult. 

Colombat,  attributing  stammering  to  want  of  harmony  between 
the  nerve-action  and  the  muscles,  would  cure  it  by  applying  a 
musical  rhythm  in  speaking.     This  often  succeeds. 

Bertrand  recommends  certain  regular  motions  of  the  fingers 
and  toes,  as  a  kind  of  diversion  of  nerve-action,  and  he  would 
introduce  foreign  substances  into  the  mouth  with  the  same  object 
in  view. 

Bullier  would  merely  improve  the  health  of  the  brain. 
Itard  treats  the  disease  like  any  other  spasmodic  disorder,  and 
trains  the  muscles  by  exercises  analogous  to  those  of  dancing 
and  fencing.     He  also  steadies  their  action  by  placing  a  sroaU 
instrument  in  the  mouth. 

Dr.  Serres  advises  a  rapid  pronunciation,  accompanying  the 
action  by  movements  of  tne  arms  to  regulate  the  utterance.  ^ 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall  recommends  speaking  in  a  chanting  voice. 
Dr.  Amott  advises  the  commencing  every  word  by  prefixing 
the  vowel  e,  and  combining  the  words  as  in  singing. 

Mrs.  Leigh,  of  New  York,  considered  the  pressure  of  the 
tongue  against  the  inferior  incisors  (front  teeth)  as  the  sole 
cause  of  stammering.  She  directed  it  to  be  put  to  the  top  of 
the  palate.  She  often  succeeded,  but  as  often  failed,  because  the 
causes  are  more  varied  than  her  system. 

Drs.  Merkel  and  Schmalz  exhibit  great  research  in  their 
writings ;  but  they  advocate  severe  surgical  operations  in  some 
cases. 

We  have  heard  that  Dr.  Jephson,  of  Leamington,  has 
recommended,  with  great  advantage  in  some  cases,  an  elastic 
band  to  be  placed  under  the  chin  and  around  the  head  so  as  to 
afford  steadmess  and  resistance  together,  and  thus  to  prevent 
that  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscm  diawing  down  the  chin, 
and  whioh  causes  or  aggravates  stammering. 


J 
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(Jnaderlj  |lewefo  of  German  frteratttre. 

»        ■  ■ 

The  more  narrowly  we  observe  the  "  signs  of  the  time,"  the  more 
closely  we  study  the  wants  of  the  age,  the  more  convinced  are  we 
also  of  the  importance  of  a  proper  acquaintanceship  with  general  and 
with  ecclesiastical  history.  Truly,  "  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,*' — the  thing  that  is,  it  has  been,  ouly  under  different  phases 
and  aspects.  The  requirements,  the  sorrows,  the  doubts  and  the  follies 
of  mankind,  are  the  same  now  as  before — ^in  principle,  though  not  in 
development ;  in  substance,  though  not  in  form.  The  lessons  which 
a  past  nas  taught,  or  is  calculated  to  teach,  should  be  applied  to  pre- 
sent circumstances,  as  well  as  the  warnings  to  be  derived  from  events 
which,  in  one  respect  are  gone  by,  in  another  are  eternal. 

"We  confess  it,  however  extravagant  it  may  appear  to  some,  this 
renewed  and  ardent  study  of  history  gives  us  n^sh  hope  for  the 
Church  and  people  of  Germany.  Tokens  sufficient  there  are  to 
distress  and  to  distract.  On  the  one  hand,  are  the  ''Churchlies" 
and  the  **  Liberals,*'  each  with  his  Shibboleth,  and  each  apparently 
unmindful  of  his  own  great  danger ;  on  the  other  hand,  are  Mate- 
rialists, Hegelians,  Deists,  and  Nothiugarians  —  ecclesiasticism, 
royalism,  false  libendism,  negativism,  elements  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion. But  amid  the  din  of  parties  are  also  those  who  have  learned 
to  understand  their  Bibles,  and  on  the  present  to  reflect  the  light  of 
the  past:  a  class  of  men  to  whom  we  bid  "  Gk>d  speed,'*  and  whose 
work  we  take  to  be  most  promising,  and  most  blessed.  Surely,  it  was 
not  without  meaning  that  Germany's  greatest  ecclesiastical  historian, 
the  sainted  Neander,  became  one  of  the  main  instruments  in|  the 
revival  of  true  religion.  The  favourite  motto  of  this  master,  "  The 
inner  man  makes  the  theolopan,*  may  in  this  respect  be  also  read 
as,  " The  inner  man  makes  the  historian**  Would  we  had  among 
us  more  of  that  care  for  the  "  inner  man,"  and,  let  us  add,  more  of 
the  study  of  the  past ;  not  in  the  light  of  this  or  of  that  Church,  but 
in  the  light  of  unvarying  Christian  truth  ! 

These  remarks  are  not  more  the  general  inference  which  we  draw 
from  the  historical  works  before  us,  than  the  expression  of  a  deep- 
felt  want  both  in  our  literature  and  in  our  life.  Britain  has  a  great 
lesson  to  learn ;  and,  if  we  wish  to  lay  bye  our  quarrels,  to  esteem 
each  other,  and  to  co-operate  with  each  other,  to  understand  our 
duties  and  our  mission,  we  should,  as  one  of  the  means,  make  haste 
to  repair  our  past  neglect  in  the  Christian  study  of  history.  As 
usually,  the  historical  selection  before  us  contains  considerable 
variety,  and  extends  over  a  pretty  wide  range.  In  more  ancient 
ecclesiastical  history  we  have  this  time  only  one  work,  but  this  of 
more  than  common  interest,  both  from  its  subject  and  its  aim.  To 
begin  with  the  latter :  Pastor  Bibbeck  (the  author  of  "  Donatus  and 
Augustinus," '  the  work  under  notiee)  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been 

'  Donfttiia  u.  AugusiiiraB,  oder  d.  ente  entachddende  Kampf  swischen  Sepa- 
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"  a  Germaa  Diasenter,"  and,  as  we  gather  from  liia  hints,  a  "  Ger- 
man Baptist" — both,  we  take  leave  to  say,  rerj  different  from  the  idea 
which  attaches  to  these  names  in  our  own  country,  or  in  America. 
In  that  capacity  Mr.   B*ibbeck  appears  to  have   written  against 
the  Edtablishtid  Church  some  tractate  or  tractates,  to  us  unknown. 
These,  and  his  former  "  Dissent,"  are  now  intended  to  be  retracted  by 
the  book  under  notice,  in  which  the  first  great  separation  from  the 
Church, ''  Donatism,"  is  historically  traced  and  characterized.     The 
reader  will  understand,  that  while  this  purpose  imparts  a  certain 
amount  of  vividness  and  enthusiasm  to  the  work,  it  also  occasionally 
leads  away  from  the  subject,  and  perhaps  introduces  us  to  contro- 
versies, for  which  we,  at  least,  have  not  heart,  and  happily  not  occa- 
sion.     "Donatism"   is  a  memorable  fact  in  the   history  of  the 
Church,  and  cannot  be  explained  either  by  the  corrupt  motives 
of  some  individuals,  nor  wholly  be  set  down  to  the  score   of  a 
healthy  antagonism  to  a  corrupt  Church.     No  doubt,  had  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  not  demanded  such  a  reaction — had  not  many 
iu  the  Church  itself  felt  its  want — ^those  who  were  the  great  movers 
in  Donatism  would  either  have  stood  entirely  unsupported,  or  the 
sect  have  sooner  gone  down  in  a  corrupt  fanaticism.     The  Catholic 
-4!hurch,  gradually  recovering  from  the  first  persecutions,  and  daily 
multiplying  its  adherents,  fast  degenerated.     Ambition,  worldUness, 
will-worship,  work-righteousness,  were  now  prominent  blots,  instead 
of  the  simplicity,  the  sincerity  of  love,  the  simple  and  humble  faith  of 
apostolic  Christians.    Even  martyrdom  for  the  truth  became  deformed 
into  merit-mongering ;  spiritual  life  was  rapidly  passing  away,  and 
sheer  extemalism  threatened  to  take  the  place  of  the  ^*  worship  in 
spirit  and  in  truth."     The  opposite  of  this  extemalism  was  a  purely 
subjective  direction,  with  aU  its  attendant  dangers — this  time  not  in 
the  shape  of  mysticism^  but  in  that  of  a  fanatical  rigorism.     "  Dona- 
tism" was  not  the  first  movement  in  that  direction.     Before  that 
time,  the  wild  Phrygian,  Montanus,  had  obtained  visions  of  trutii  and 
purity,  and  drawn  with  him  many,  among  whom  the  great  Tertulliau 
IS  the  best  known.     The  following  were  the  five  distinctive  princi- 
ples of  Montanistn  : — 1.  Need  of  a  Church  more  pure  in  substance 
and  in  form ;  2.  Expectation  of  a  speedy  re-appearance  of  Christ ; 
3.  Belief  in  the  continuance  of  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  4.  Eejection  of  infant-baptism ;  6.  Bigorism  in  outward 
conduct.     The  next  protest — passing  over  minor  movements — was 
made  by  the  noble  Novation.    This  was  in  turn  followed  by  Dona^ 
titm.    The  last  great  Christian  persecution  had  been  succeeded  by 
the  reign  of  Constantine,  under  whom  the  Church  at  once  rose  from 
contempt  into  full  political  power.    A  most  dangerous  transition 
this,  against  which  Donatism  made  its  protest.     But  this  healthy 
tendency  was  accompanied  by  other  and  much  less  elevated  motives 
and  measures.  The  first  cause  of  controversy  arose  from  the  supposed 
laxity  of  the  Catholic  Church  towards  those  who,  iu  the  late  troubles, 

rfttiBmuB  a.  Kxrcka     Ein   lustor.   Versaeh  von   Ferd.  Ribbeck.     Elberfeld : 
BJideoker.    1857. 
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had  either  denied  their  faith  (the  "lapsi"),  or  at  least  giren  up 
the  Sacred  Volume  to  the  heathen  (the  "  traditores").  But  neither 
were  the  purisU  free  from  such  charges,  and  the  matter  became 
much  a  personal  contest  between  two  parties.  In  successive  coun- 
cils— among  which,  that  of  Aries  is  in  every  respect  most  important 
—  the  disputes  were  decided  against  the  Donatists,  who  ultimately 
separated  from  the  Church.  Political  repressions  were  followed  by 
tumults,  and  hordes  of  armed  banditti  joined  the  new  sect,  and  kept 
up  a  regular  warfare  against  all  order  and  decency.  The  religious 
aspect  of  the  controversy  was  more  pure.  Both  parties  produced 
able  and  excellent  men.  Among  the  Catholics  we  need  only  men- 
tion the  name  of  Augustine,  to  convince  the  reader  with  what  ability, 
zeal,  and  love,  the  discussion  must  have  been  carried  on.  In  general, 
this  period  of  history  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive. 
Despite  the  occasional  diffuseness  of  the  work  before  us,  and  the 
too  frequent  reference  to  present  controversies,  Mr.  Bibbeck  has 
produced  an  excellent  manual,  which  deserves  to  take  its  place  by 
the  side  of  Neander's  history  of  that  period,  and  Bindemann's 
"  Life  of  Augustine." 

From  the  fourth  century  and  from  early  divisions  in  the  church, 
we  invite  the  reader  to  take  a  long  stride  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  to  the  history  of  the  Eeformers  and  their  immediate  precursors. 
Here  we  have  first  to  notice  a  ninth  volume  by  Dr.  Bohringer,*  in 
which  his  ecclesiastical  biographies  are  continued.  In  some  respects 
the  present  is  among  the  most  important  contributions  of  the  Swiss 
historian.  We  are  successively  introduced  to  Conrad  of  Wald- 
hausen,  to  Milic  and  to  Janow,  the  precursors  of  Hus ;  to  Hus 
himself,  to  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  to  Savonarola.  The  Bohemian 
Beformation  is  unique  in  its  character,  and  we  feel  deeply  thankful 
for  this  detailed  and  luminous  description  of  the  lives  and  works  of 
those  who  were  ene^aged  in  it.  Beginning  with  Waldhausen,  the 
first  who  in  Bohemm  testified  against  the  religions  desecrations  of 
the  Papacy,  the  moral  element  of  Protestantism  appears  here  by  the 
side  of  its  negative  or  antagonistic  tendency.  It  gradually  developes 
and  spreads,  till  university,  nobiUty,  and  people  are  seized  by  the 
great  movement.  The  flames  to  which  the  Council  of  Constance 
condemns  Hus  and  Jerome  cannot  destroy  their  work.  The 
Bohemian  nation  deeply  sympathizes  with  the  new  teaching.  Much 
the  same  ground  as  that  above  indicated  is  traversed  by  Mr. 
Gindely*  in  his  "  History  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,"  of  which  part 
of  Vol.  II.  (reaching  to  the  end  of  Maximilian's  rei^)  is  now 
before  us.  Only  that,  as  the  title  implies,  this  work  hears  more 
^special  reference  to  the  history  of  the  '*  Brethren.'*  Mr.  Gindely 
has  been  a  careful  and  laborious  student,  his  style  is  vigorous  and 

*  Die  Kirche  Christi  u.  ihre  ZeugoD,  odor  d.  KirchenQesch.  in  Biogniphien. 
l>«irch  Friedrich  Bdhrioger.  fttw  Band,  4t6  Abth.,  2te  Heft.  Zurich :  Meyer 
^  Zeller.    London  &  Edinburgh  :  Williams  &  Norgate.    1868. 

*  Bbhmen  u.  Mahren  im  Zeitalter  d.  Reformation.  Ton  Anton  Oindely.  Qesch. 
^  bohm.  Brtider.  2ter  Band  (Iste  Heft).  Praag:  Carl  Bellmann.  London  & 
Edinburgh  :  Williama  k  Norgate.    1857. 
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fresh,  and  though  decidedly  Austrian  and  Popish  in  his  yiews,  he 
withholds  not  the  well-deserved  acknowledgment  from  the  **  Bohe* 
mian  Brethren." 

Passing  from  Bohemia  to  Oermanj  and  France,  we  hare  first  a 
biography  of  the  well-known  Beformation-£[night,  XJlrich  toq 
Hutten,  from  the  pen  of  no  less  a  personage  then  I)r.  Strauss,*  the 
notorious  author  of  the  "  Life  of  Jesus."  We  confess  to  a  more  than 
usual  amount  of  curiosity  in  perusing  this  book.  Passing  over  the 
preface,  with  its  attempted  nits  at  modem  orthodoxy,  we  would 
characterize  the  production  as  a  painstaking  and  accurate  biography, 
without,  however,  much  life,  enthusiasm,  or  spirit ;  and  of  course 
without  any  deeper  or  spiritual  sympathies.  More  than  ever  before,  the 
conviction  has  been  painfully  impressed  on  us,  that  Hutten  was  of  a 
totallv  different  spint  from  Luther.  He  and  Francis  of  Sickingen 
(a  nobler  man  probably)  were  the  last  representatives  of  the  wild 
German  Knie;hts,  who  would  have  fought  to  gain  an  entrance  for 
the  Beformatiou,  but  who  understood  little  of  the  spiritual  armour 
of  which  Luther  made  such  large  and  blessed  use.  Although 
enthusiastically  attached  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  Hutten  did  more  good  than  harm  by  his  many 
Latin  and  German  literary  productions.  Worn  out  by  labours  and 
persecution,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  a  disease  contracted  by 
former  excesses,  Mutten  died  alone  and  in  exile  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-five.  Very  different  from  this  are  the  pictures  of  Olivianos 
and  Ursinus  drawn  by  Mr.  Sudhoff*.  This  work  which  forms  the 
second  volume  of  the  ^'  Biographies  of  the  Calviuistic  Beformers,"  has 
more  than  answered  our  expectations.  Smaller  in  sise  then  Vol.  I., 
without  the  decoration  of  a  portrait,  and  treating  of  persons  com* 
paratively  unknown  to  the  British  student,  it  has,  to  our  mind,  even 
more  sterling  value  than  the  ''Life  of  ZwingH."  To  the  student  of 
ecclesiastical  history  we  can  confidentlv  recommend  this  volume.  It 
contains  much  valuable  and  new  information,  written  in  a  fresh, 
vigorous,  and  attractive  style,  breathing  fervour  and  earnestness-^ 
thorough  in  its  erudition  and  decided  in  its  principles.  Indeed,  we 
have  rarely  perused  a  book  of  this  kind  with  more  pleasure  or  satis- 
faction. We  congratulate  the  editor  of  this  series  (Mr.  Hagenbacfa) 
on  having  eot  assistance  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Sudhoff,  and  the 
German-reading  public  on  the  prospect  of  such  accessions  to  their 
libraries.  Our  recommendation  or  Dr.  Heppe*s  **  Historv  of  the 
Lutheran  Formula  of  Concordance,'*'  and  of  Mr.  Polenti's 
''History  of  French  Calvinism,"^  must  be  more  qualified.      Dr. 


*  Ulrich  Ton  Hutten.     Von  D*vid  Friedr.  SttsuM.     9  Tb«Ue. 
F.  A.  Brockiwui.    1868. 

*  L^ben  n.  Mi«g«wiihlte  Sehrift«n  d.  Tiiter  n.  Besrunder  d.  roformirtan  Rircbc. 
8ter  TheO.  C.  OliTiuras  a.  Z.  Uniani.  Von  Uc  R.  Sndhoft  Elbarfdd : 
FrMdricha.    1857. 

'  Goichiehto  d.  lutheriBolimi  Gotioofdi«nform«l  n.  CoocordU  Von  Dr.  H. 
H«iro6L    liter  Band.    Kuimig :  Elwert    ISM. 

'  Qeeeluehto  d  fraufioMben  Celvintemue  Wa  rar  KatlonslTeraammlang,  in  J. 
178»«  Von  O.  V.  Polenta,  liter  Bend.  OoUn :  F.  A.  Perthie.  London  k 
Edinbargh :  WiUiemi  Sl  Norseteu    1857. 
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Heppe  is  a  violent  Melancthonian ;  he  believes  that  Oerman 
CalvmiBm  was  eBsentiallj-  «the  reproduction  of  his  favourite  teacher  s 
views,  and  in  upholding  this  opinion  he  occasionally  does  consider- 
able injustice  to  such  men  as  Olivianus  and  XJrsinus.  He  is  too 
much  wedded  to  his  own  system  to  make  an  impartial  historian. 
In  the  present  volume  Dr.  Heppe  gives  the  humbling  chapter  of 
Lutheran  bigotry  and  sectarianism,  which  ended  by  forcing — or 
attempting  to  force — on  the  German  churches  that  wretched 
expression  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  the  "  Formula  Concordias." 
The  events  and  contests  of  that  period  are  faithfully  traced,  and  the 
document  under  consideration  is  elaborately  analyzed  and  explained. 
The  volume  by  Mr.  Polentz,  which  is  to  be  followed  by  three  others, 
extends  to  the  year  1560,  and  describes  the  planting  of  Christianity 
in  France,  its  spread  and  struggles,  the  history  of  early  anti-papal 
attempts,  and  lastly  the  Beformation.  Although  at  times  somewhat 
diffuse,  the  work  may  be  considered  as  the  best  text-book  on  the 
subject.  We  have  in  vain  sought  to  find  out  the  peculiar  ecclesias- 
tical *' standpoint "  of  the  author.  From  his  remarks  on  certain 
Calvinistic  dogmas  we  gather  that  he  does  not  share  the  beliefs  of 
the  Swiss  churches;  but  neither  is  he  a  Lutheran.  Occasionally  he 
misunderstands  Calvin ;  yet  he  can  also  appreciate  the  great  work  of 
that  Eeformer. 

One  paragraph  will  suffice  for  the  works  on  general  history  on 
our  table.  A  curious  interest  attaches  to  Dr.  Harder*s  tractate'  on 
the  demand  made  by  our  own  government,  in  1799,  for  the  extradi- 
tion of  certain  Irish  refugees.  The  persons  in  question  had  taken 
part  in  the  French  landing  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  after  its 
failure  sought  temporary  shelter  in  Hamburg.  The  British  authorities 
demanded,  and  the  French  opposed,  their  surrender.  Hamburg  had 
to  yield  to  our  threats — a  compliance  for  which  the  first  Napoleon 
made  ample  reprisals.  As  bearing  on  present  discussions,  a  letter  of 
Napoleon  I.  (then  first  consul),  addressed  to  the  senate  of  Hamburg, 
may  not  be  without  instruction :  "  Gentlemen,  we  have  received  your 
letter ;  it  does  not  vindicate  vou.  Courage  and  virtues  preserve  a 
commonwealth  ;  cowardice  and  vices  destroy  it.  You  have  violated 
hospitality.  This  has  not  been  done  by  the  most  barbarous  hordes  of 
the  wilderness.  Your  fellow-citizens  will  ever  reproach  you  with 
this  act.  The  two  unhappy  persons  whom  vou  have  given  up  will 
die  with  glory ;  but  their  blood  will  do  more  harm  to  their  persecu- 
tors than  an  army  could  have  done."  So  wrote  the  first  Napoleon. 
How  writes  the  third  ?  However,  it  is  a  comfort  that  the  illustrious 
Lishmen  were  allowed  to  return  from  England  to  France.  On  the 
general  question  involved,  the  British  public  of  1858  would  probably 
differ  as  much  from  that  of  1799  as  Napoleon  III.  does  from 
Napoleon  I.  From  the  pen  of  Mr.  Giesebrecht  we  have  the  closing 
portion  of  VoL  IL  of  the  "  History  of  the  Germanic  Empire.' '•    The 

*  Die  AuBlieferuDg  d.  4  poUtiBcheD  Fliichtlinge,  Kapper-Tandy,  Blackwell,  Morris 
u«  G.  Petan*  im  Jahi«  1799.     Yon  K.  Harder.    Leipeig :  Wigand.     1857. 

•  Owcbiohte  d.  deutachen  Kaiaeneit.    Yon  W.  Giesebrecht.    2ter  Band,  2te 
Liefer.    Braunschweig :  Sdiwetscke  u.  Sohn.    1858. 
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part  before  us  details  chiefly  that  most  flourishing  period  of  imperial 
rule  under  Henry  III.  Abundant  extracts  £rom  the  sources  con- 
sulted by  the  author  are  furnished  in  the  appendix.  On  the  great 
merits  of  this  work  we  have  spoken  in  a  former  reyiew.  The  present 
part  well  sustains  the  historical  reputation  of  the  author ;  the  only 
desideratum  left  us  being  that  of  a  comprehensive  index  to  every 
volume,  which  the  student  would  find  of  so  much  use.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  the  Prussian  ministry  has  taken  notice  of^  and 
encouraged,  the  author.  If  he  perseveres  in  the  same  spirit,  he 
will  secure  for  himself  a  distinguished  and  lasting  place  among  the 
historians  of  Germany.  Mr.  Mokem's  "History  of  the  East 
Indies"  ^°  is  a  work  which  we  have  laid  down  with  considerable  dis- 
appointment. The  historical  part  is  neither  thorough  nor  copious, 
the  notices  of  people  and  manners  are  not  such  as  we  could  have 
expected  from  one  who  has  so  long  resided  in  a  country,  and  the  per- 
sonal adventures  want  raciness  and  vivacity.  The  sketch  of  the 
Mohammedan  population  of  India  has  unfortunately  been  but  too  well 
illustrated  by  recent  events.  Dr.  Weber,  Director  of  the  Archives 
of  Dresden,  communicates  interesting  papers  ^^  from  the  literary 
treasures  under  his  care.  The  volume  is  a  strange  medley  of  love, 
ghost,  and  quac^  stories,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  interesting  is 
the  account  of  the  notorious  Kleement  (executed  in  1710),  who 
by  false  documents  knew  how  to  gain  the  confidence  of  so  many  poli- 
ticians, and  threw  Berlin  and  its  king  into  such  turmoil  by  the  pre- 
tended disclosure  of  an  anti-Prussian  conspiracy  on  the  part  of 
Prince  Eugene  and  of  Saxony.  A  most  important  contribution 
towards  the  history  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  is  M.  von  Niebuhr's 
work,^'  which,  comparing  the  data  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  Berosus, 
and  the  Greek  writers,  with  the  results  of  recent  discoveries,  furnishes, 
80  far  as  we  know,  the  first  comprehensive  description  of  the  period 
between  the  years  747  and  538,  before  Christ.  On  every  page  we  find 
the  marks  of  most  painstaking  study,  and  conscientious  investigation. 
To  theologians  we  would  specially  recommend  a  book  which  supplies 
a  long-felt  desideratum  in  our  literature,  that  of  a  comprehensive 
manual  of  that  period,  giving  a  survey  of  all  that  is  known  on  the 
subject,  and  at  the  same  time  amply  illustrating,  and  fully  confirming, 
the  accounts  furnished  in  the  Old  Testament. 

On  the  subject  of  exegetics  we  have  a  larger  budget  than  usually. 
The  most  important  contribution,  this  time,  is  the  noble  commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  by  Professor  Delitzsch,  of  Erlangen," 
whose  fame  has  hitherto  chiefly  rested  on  Oriental  lore.  We  hope  that 
no  long  time  may  elapse  before  this  great  monument  of  German 

'^  Ostindien,  setne  Oeachlchte,  Cultur  a.  b.  Bewohner.  Yon  Philipp  von  Mokeni. 
2  Bftnde.    Leipsrig :  Costenoble.    1857. 

^*  Aufl  4  Jahrhunderten.  Mittheilungen  auB  d.  Haupt-StaataarchiTe  su  Dresden. 
Von  Dr.  K.  y.  Weber,    later  Band.     Leipsig :  Tauchnits.     1857. 

**  Geschichte  Amut'b  u.  Babel's  ieit  PhnL  Von  M.  v.  Niebohr.  Berlin  : 
Herts.     1857. 

^*  Commentar  sum  Briefe  an  d.  Hebrfter.  Von  Prof.  F.  DelitsBch.  Leipng  • 
Darffling  u.  Franka   London  &  Edinburgh :  Williams  ft  Noigate.    1857* 
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indostiy  and  piety  may  be  giTen  in  a  popularly  accessible  form  to 
British  readers.     The  exposition  is  learned,  sound,  and  satisfactory ; 
stores  of  exegetical  and  rabbinical  lore  are  laid  down ;  former  com- 
mentaries have  been  carefully  collated ;  in  short,  if  sobriety,  learning, 
and  orthodoxy  are  tests,  we  have  here  at  last  a  thorough  commen- 
tary on  this  epistle.    A  most  valuable  appendix  defends  the  doctrine 
of  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  the  typical  import  of  sacri- 
fices generallv,  against  the  views  of  Hofniann.     For  laoours  such  as 
these  we  feel  truly  thankful.     Pastor  Oraber  has  given  us  a  very 
valuable  exposition  of  the  Book  of  Bevelation.^^     The  plan  of  the 
work  deserves  the  attention  of  the  reader.     With  Bengel,  he  traces 
in  these  prophecies  the  progressive  development  of  history.     With 
Hengstenberg,  he  notes  in  each  period  of  history  and  prophecy 
grand  leading  ideas.     With  Ebrard,  he  distinguishes  between  the 
beast  of  ch.  xiii.  and  that  of  ch.  xvii.    These  are  clear  and  sensible 
principles  of  interpretation.   Here  is  a  rough  analysis  of  our  author's 
exposition : — Ist  reriod.   I.  General  Judgments  (ch.  vi.  1 — 8)  :  1st 
seal,  Christ  the  conqueror;  2nd  seal,  war;  3rd  seal,  famine;  4th 
seal,  pestilence.    II.  Special  Judgments  (ch.  vi.  9 — 11) :  5th  seal, 
martyrdom;   6th  seal,  fall  of  heathen  Borne,   (a)  negatively,  (b) 
positively,  ascendancy  of  the  Church  (ch.  vi.  12 — 17) — 1,  spread  of 
Christianity,  commencing  ch.  vii.  1 — 8 ;   2,  view  of  the  completion 
(ch.  vii.  9 — 17).— 7th  seal,  or  2nd  Period,  being  introduction  to 
the  seven   trumpets.      1.   General   Judgments    (ch.  viii.  6 — 12)  : 
1st  trumpet,  destruction  of  civilization ;   2nd  trumpet,   of  com- 
merce ;  3rd  trumpet,  of  wealth ;  4th  trumpet,  of  commonwealth  ; 
announcement  of  three  woes,  6th,  6th,  and  7th  trumpets.     II.  the 
Special  Judgments :  5th  trumpet  (ch.  ix.  1 — 12),  the  migration  of 
nations  (5  months,  370 — 520  a.d.)  ;  6th  trumpet,  Mohammedanism. 
Part  II.  Introduction  (ch.  x.  1 — 11) ;  subject  (ch.  xi.  1, 2).  1st  Period 
(the  Papacy).     I.  General  Survey:    1st.    The  witnessing  Church 
(ch.  xi.  3 — 14) — 1st  Period,  th^  witness-bearing  (1,260  days)  ;  2nd 
period,  oppression  (3J  days)  ;  3rd  period,  glory  (the  Millennium) ; 
ch.   xi.   15  — 19,  most  general  announcement  of  the  third  woe. 
2ndly.  The  persecuted  church  (ch.  xii.  1 — 18) — 1st  period,  perse- 
cution of  spiritual  life  ;  2nd  period,  heavenly  powers  contend  for  it ; 
3rd  period,  persecution  and  martyrdom  of  individuals.    II.  Special 
History :    Ch.    xiii.    1 — 10,   The   Papacy  as  world-monarchy  (42 
months) ;  v.  11 — 18,  the  Jesuits  as  the  false  prophet ;   xiv.  1 — 5, 
the   144,000  harpers — the  Beformation. —  2nd  Period  (the  End). 
I.  General  Survey :  1st.  Preparation  (ch.  xiv.  6, 7),  Gospel  preaching 
and  missions  ;  v.  8,  announcement  of  judgments  on  Bome  ;  v.  9 — 13, 
on  her  adherents.     2ndly.  The  End ;  v.  14 — 16,  the  harvest  of  the 
faithful;   v.  17—20,  of  unbelievers.     II.  Special  History  (ch.  xv. 
1 — 8):    Introduction  to  the   seven  plagues  (ch.  xvi.  1 — 9) — 1st 
plague,  diseases ;  2nd  plague,  destruction  of  commerce ;  3rd  plague, 


^*  Venmch  einer  hiBtorisclien  Erkliirung  d.  Offenbarung  d.  Johannee.  Ton 
H.  8.  Qritber.  Heidelberg :  Wiater.  London  ft  Edinburgli :  Williams  &  Korgate. 
1857. 
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of  wealth;  4tli  plague,  of  despotism.  Special  Judgmdnts:  5th 
plague,  judgment  on  the  Papacy ;  6th  plague,  upon  Mohammedanism 
•—  the  two  combine  (Armageddon)  ;  7th  plague,  destruction  of 
jiome ;  ch.  xvii.,  combination  of  the  Papacj  with  infidelity  and 
red  democracy,  (a)  Power  and  glory  of  the  great  whore  (v.  1 — 6). 
(b)  Her  destruction  by  the  scarlet  beast  (democracy)  and  the  ten 
kings  (v.  16 — 18).  (c)  Destruction  of  the  ten  kings.  We  have 
now  given  the  main  outlines  of  this  scheme,  and  sufficient  to  interest 
the  student  of  prophecy.  Mr.  Beinke's  ''  Exposition  of  the  Messianic 
Psalms  "^^  is  an  able  and  earnest  vindication  of  this  important 
portion  of  Old  Testament  Chriutology.  The  "  Exegetical  Majiual  of 
the  Old  Testament "  has  advanced  another  volume.  The  present 
contribution  is  by  Professor  Knobel,  of  Giessen,^'  and  expounds 
Exodus  and  Leviticus.  Our  readers  know  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  this  publication.  Philologically,  it  is  excellent ;  exegetically,  it 
is  without  value ;  theologically,  false  and  extremely  dangerous. 
Much  as  we  appreciate  the  learning  and  acquirements  of  Knobel 
and  his  colleagues,  in  the  composition  of  this  manual,  we  believe 
that  the  time  of  rationalistic  arrogance  and  quackery  is  fast  going 
bye.  Nearly  the  same  remarks  apply  to  Hitzig's  "  Commentary  on 
the  Book  of  Proverbs."  "  What  pity  that  such  rare  acquirements  are 
not  devoted  to  a  better  cause.  Students  who  can  discern  between 
the  specious  and  the  true,  who  have  sufficient  independence  and 
strength  to  cull  the  valuable  from  the  rubbish,  will  do  well  to 
read  works  like  these — ^mere  sciolists,  who  would  plume  themselves 
with  borrowed  lore,  or  theological  beginners,  had  best  let  them 
alone.  We  can  scarcely  find  words  strong  enough  to  characterize 
our  dislike  of  such  a  commentary  as  that  by  Pastor  Weissenbach  on 
the  Song  of  Solomon."  If  this  book  is  what  they  allege,  a  mere 
amatory  effusion,  full  of  the  grossest  sensualism  (according  to  their 
interpretation),  why  not  strike  it  at  once  out  of  the  canon,  or  why 
shock  us  by  a  detailed  commentary,*  which,  if  correct,  would  place  it 
almost  in  a  category  with  Ovid's  "  Libri  Amorum "  and  **  Artis 
Amatorise  ?"  We  are  willing  to  give  Pastor  Weissenbach  all  credit 
for  learning  and  purity ;  but  we  hope  the  day  may  be  far  distant 
when  such  expositions  will  flow  irom  the  pens  of  British  critics,  or 
become  common  in  our  libraries.  A  most  pretentious,  but  little* 
meaning  tractate,  is  Dr.  J.  P.  N.  Land's  *' Dissertation  on  Qen. 
xiix."^^ — ^an  unfavourable  specimen  this  of  Dutch  criticism.  The 
Messianic  import  of  these  predictions  is  boldly  denied — indeed. 


^*  Die  MessijuiiBchen  Psalmen.  Von  Reinke.  2te  Liefer.  London  ft  Edin- 
burgh :  WilliamB  &  Norgate.    1858. 

^*  Kunsgefaastes  ezegetiflches  Handbuch  £um  Alien  Testament.  2te  Liefer. 
EzoduB  u.  Leviticua.    Erklart  von  Dr.  A.  KnobeL    Leipsig :  HirzeL    1858. 

>'  Die  Spriiche  Salomons.  Ueberaetst  u.  Auageiegi  von  Dr.  F.  Hitiig.  Zarioh : 
Orel],  FiiaaU,  u.  Co.     1858. 

^'^  Daa  hohe  Lied  Salomo's.  Erklart,  Uebenetst  n.  DargeateUt  von  F.  E. 
Weisaenbach.    Leipzig:  Weigel.    1858. 

1*  Diaputatio  de  Carmine  Jaoobi,  Qen.  zliz.  Scripait  J.  P.  N.  Land.  Lugduni 
Batavorum :  Hazenbeig,    1858. 
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boldness  of  aasertioii  oonstituteB  three-fourths  of  such  discussions. 
Hengstenberg  and  other  orthodox  diyines  are  set  right  in  the 
shortest  and  most  triumphant  fashion ;  and  Dr.  Land  comes  forth 
with  flying  colours.  A  method  this  more  easy  than  satisfactory, 
which  may  impose  on  the  half-informed,  but  can  only  excite  a  smile 
of  pity  in  those  who  have  really  understood  the  difficulties  of 
exegetical  studies,  and  the  meaning  of  such  passages  as  Gen.  xlix. 
Lie.  Beusch  furnishes  a  (Soman  Catholic)  "  Commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Tobias,"*^  in  which  canonical  authority  is  vindicated  for  all 
the  absurdities  of  the  Apocrypha.  It  is  really  curious  to  see  side 
by  side  the  boldest  rationalism  in  one  set  of  teachers  and  the  most 
implicit  credulity  on  the  part  of  others.  The  arguments  by  which 
the  historical  contradictions  and  moral  inconsistencies  of  the  book 
of  Tobias  are  vindicated  or  explained,  are  equally  ingenious,  curious 
— and  hollow.  Lastly,  we  would  announce  to  the  reader  the 
appearance  of  a  new  and  most  excellent  *'  Hebrew  Dictionary"  (at 
aoont  14fl.),  from  the  pen  of  the  well-known  Dr.  Fiirst,  of  Leipsic,^^ 
which  promises  to  meet  every  demand  of  the  exegetical  student. 

In  aogmatics  we  have  this  time  several  works  which  will  require 
a  more  full  notice  than  we  can  give  them  in  the  present  review. 
"  The  Symbolic  *of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  Worship,"  by  Dr. 
Dnrsch,^  will  be  read  with  considerable  interest  by  many  who  would 
like  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Bomish  Church, 
and  of  the  meaning  which  attaches  to  every  rite.  Dr.  Dursch  (a 
Boman  Catholic)  firat  explains  briefly  the  S3rmbols  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  then  descrioes  and  explains  those  of  his  own  church. 
The  vestments  of  the  priests,  the  ceremonial  at  baptism,  marriage, 
the  mass,  extreme  unction,  ordination,  confirmation,  &c.,  are  all 
destailed  and  accounted  for.  An  instructive  but  a  humbling  book, 
as  delineating  the  supposed  types  and  shadows  of  the  religion  which 
instructs  to  "  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  Mr.  Bender,  court 
preacher  at  Darmstaat,  furnishes  a  small  volume  of  sermons,  being 
'^Old  Testament  Sketches.""  They  are  eyangelical  in  tone  and 
pleasioe  in  style,  but  contain  little  that  is  new  or  striking. 
In  similar  woras,  we  might  characterize  Mr.  Schrader^s  discourses 
on  the  "  Intercourse  between  the  risen  Saviour  and  His  People."  ** 
However,  we  have  come  upon  passages  in  that  tractate  which 
breathe  not  only  fervent  piety,  but  give  evidence  of  accurate  and 
acute  critical  investigation.  In  every  respect  a  most  interesting 
and  important  contribution  to  our  theological  literature  is  that 

.11*  ■  ■  II.  I .  -— ■ 

**  Du  Bueh  Tobias.  Uebenetzt  a.  Erkliirt  von  Ldc  F.  H.  Reuech.  Freiburg: 
Herder.    1857. 

■^  HebriisoheB  u  GhaldaiBches  Handworterbach  iiber  d.  Alte  TestamoDt.  Hit 
aiDem  Anhange.  Y on  Dr.  J.  Funt.  Leipsig  :  Tauchnits.  London  &£dinbuigh: 
Williams  &  ifoisate.    1867. 

"  Symbolik  d.  Mosaiadien  u.  CbiiiitUdien  Caltns.  Von  Dr.  O.  H.  Dursch. 
Tubingen:  Laupp.    1858. 

**  Alttestamentlidiie  Lebensbilder  in  Predigten.    Von  F.  Bender.    Stuttgart : 

lieecbing  &  Co.    1867. 
<*  Der  Verkehr  d.  Anfentandenen  mit  d.  Seinen.    Von  I*  Schrader.    Kiel : 

Schroder  &  Co.    1857. 
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recently  made  by  Dr.  Nowotny,  who  has  commenced  to  translate 
into  Q«rman  the  Bermons  of  Hus.*^  There  is  a  freshness,  a  manliness, 
and  withal  a  deep  earnestness  about  these  addresses  which  helps  us 
to  understand  how  the  great  reformer  obtained  so  firm  a  hdd  on  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.  The  Bohemian  movement  cannot  be 
fully  known  without  a  careful  perusal  of  the  doctrines  and  the 
teaching  of  Hub.  On  this  ground,  irrespective  of  other  daims,  Dr. 
Nowotny  deserves  every  encouragement  to  enable  him  to  carry  out 
his  proposed  undertaking.      Mr.  Otto  has  done  real  senrioe  bv 

fiving  us  a  new  and  cheap  edition  of  old  Herberger's  **  Flowers  of 
^aradise,*'^  or  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Psalms  (up  to  Ps.  xxiii.  3). 
Herberger — known  abo  as  the  "  Second  Luther,"  and  the  Protestant 
"Abraham  a  St.  Clara" — belonged  to  the  generation  immediately 
succeeding  the  Beformers,  and  his  works  have,  with  the  exception  of 
this  Psaltery,  remained  in  common  use  in  Germany.    Yet,  in  some 
respects,  this  is  the  most  precious  of  all  his  writings,  giving  the 
results  of  twenty-five  years'  study  of  the  book  of  rsalms.     We 
sincerely  wish  that  a  work  which  deserves  to  be  classed  with  Amdt's 
"True  Christianity,"  may  soon  be  also  rendered  acoesaible  to  the 
churches  of  Britain  and  of  America.    In  these  days,  when  the  study 
of  the  German  language  is  becoming  more  common,  and  teachers 
and  tauffht  are  often  at  a  loss  for  good  books  which  combine  instruct 
tion  witn  elegance  of  diction,  we  would  seriously  recommend  to  our 
readers  the  works  of  that  patriarch,  O.  von  fiichubert."    We  shall 
answer  for  it  that  they  are  in  every  respect  suitable.    The  volume 
before  us  treats  chiefly  of  the  separation  between  soul  and  body,  the 
experiences  of  dying  believerB,  and  certain  objections  or  fears  felt 
by  Christians.     Sharing  in  the  general  veneration  for  the  godly  old 
author,  we  have  been  not  a  little  pleased — and,  we  ti^st,  also 
instructed — by  thiB  his  latest  production ;  and  in  the  name  of  British 
Christians,  to  whom  Schubert  is  too  little  known,  we  respond  to  the 
cordial  greeting  which  he  prefixes  to  this  volume. 

With  due  deference  to  our  "  instructors,"  we  venture  to  say  that  the 
science  of  "  Paddagogy  "  has  not  yet  received  4imong  us  the  degree  of 
lattention  which  it  deserves  and  requires.  Too  o^n  we  are  content  to 
leave  the  upbringing  of  those  nearest  and  dearestfb  us  to  parties  whose 
head  and  heart  have  not  been  trained  for  so  important  a  charge. 
Whatever  defects  may  attach  to  the  German  system — and  we  are 
not  of  the  number  of  those  who  are  blind  to  them^-even  the  books 
which  we  are  about  to  mention,  prove  that  this  subject  engages  the 
attention  of  some  of  the  ablest  and  best  men  in  the  "  Fa^erland." 
Dr.  Schmid,  of  Ulm,  has  just  commenced  an  **  Encydopodta,"* 

^  Job.  Hni,  Predigten  Ubor  d.  E?Migelieii.  Aiu  d.  bdhm.  in  d.  d«vUeh* 
Rpnche  ttberMtit  tod  Dr.  J.  Nowotay.  Isto  Abth  GorliU :  Hoyii.  Londoti 
ft  Kdinbnnh  :  WUlkou  ft  Korgmt«. 

**  Dr.  Hinberger^t  Plu«diaiBlQixildn.  Hit  eln«n  Vorworta.  Von  C.  W. 
Otto.    Halls:  Schmidt.    1857. 

•7  V«rmi«dito  Sohriftoo.  Ton  Dr.  O.  R  Ton  Sdrabert.  Ist^r  Bud.  Brian. 
g«io :  Plden  u.  Enko.    London  ft  Edinbuiyh :  WilliuBt  Ac  Korgnia.    1857. 

"  Bncydopidie  d.  Oniimmtan  Endahoi^  vl  UntarriohtowaMoa.  Von  K.  A« 
Schmid.  Stuttgart :  Baaaar.    Loodon  ft  Bdiabofgh :  WiUiama  ft  Koigata.    1857. 
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specially  designed  for  teachers,  and  treating  of  all  subjects  which 
can  be  of  interest  to  those  whose  it  is  to  take  part  in  the  work 
of  education.  According  to  the  plan  in  the  prospectus,  the  first 
part  is  to  treat  of  *'  PflBoagogio  *'  and  its  auxiliaries  generally ;  the 
second  of  the  arrangements  and  relations  of  schools  and  teachers ; 
the  third  furnishes  a  history  of  the  science ;  the  fourth  statistics. 
The  specimen  number  sent  us,  is  Christian  in  tone  and  thorough  in 
point  of  execution — the  names  of  the  savants  who  are  to  contribute 
to  this  Encyclopedia  afford  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  same  spirit.  A  few  words  will  suffice  to  characterize 
Mr.  Diesterweg's  ^'Annual  of  Psedagogie."^  It  is  pretentious, 
unsatisfactory,  and  full  of  the  most  bitter  invectives  against  evan- 
gelical relU;ion ;  withal,  written  in  atone  of  unbounded  confidence  and 
conceit.  One  of  the  most  useful  works  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
is  Professor  Eaumer's  '^  History  of  Psdagogic.*^  The  volume  under 
notice  is  replete  with  the  most  trustworthy  information  and  advice, 
especially  on  the  bringing  up  of  girls.  Would  something  of  this 
kind  might  be  introduced  into  every  family  and  ladies'  school! 
^^^^9  good  sense,  and  ability,  appear  in  every  chapter  and  on  every 
•page. 

In  belles  lettres,  we  can  offer  our  readers  iully  the  usual  quantum. 
The  student  of  the  Saxon  language  will  delight  in  Mr.  Schulz's 
elegant  poetic  version  of  Eschenbach's  "  Percival,"  ^  a  poem  written 
(in  hieh  Dutch)  in  the  thirteenth  century.  A  number  of  excellent 
remarks  and  useful  information  will  be  found  in  Professor  Bober- 
stein's  **  Miscellaneous  Essays  on  the  History  of  Literature." ''  Of 
more  than  common  interest  is  Professor  Kinkel's  "  Tragedy  of  Nim- 
rod/' "  written  as  it  is  by  a  celebrated  exile,  and  addressed  to  his 
countrymen — ^uot  without  peculiar  meaning.  Sturm's  ''Beligious 
Poetry*'**  contains  some  exquisite  passages — simple,  sweet,  and 
pathetic.  A  very  wide  circle  of  readers  we  bespeak  for  Auerbach's 
"  Eamily  Calendar  for  ISSS.""  There  is  an  irresistible  charm  about 
these  tales — a  **  soulishness "  and  loveliness,  so  peculiarly  this 
writer's.  We  cannot  recommend  more  pleasant  reading  than  a 
perusal  of  this  Calendar  will  afford.  Lastly,  Mr.  Prutz  l^  given 
us  a  biography,  and  a  selection  irom  the  works  of  Holberg,^  pro- 
bably the  best  writer  of  comedies  whom  Germany  has  ever  produced. 

**  Fadagogisches  Jahrbuch  far  1858.    Von  A.  Diesterweg.    Leipzig :  Baensch. 
1858. 

"  Geaduchte  d.  Fadagogik.    Von  K.  von  Raumer.     Stter  TheiL  2t6  Aufl. 
Stattgart :  LieMshing.     1857. 

"  P«rciyaL    Von  W.  von  Eachenbach.    Aas  d.  Mitt«lhochdeutscheii  iiberaeiat 
Ton  8an-Marte  (A.  Schulz).    2te  Aufl.    2  BMnde.    Leipzig  :  Brockhaua.    1858. 

^  Yermiflchte    Auftatae    but    Litteraturgeachichte   u.  Aeathetik.     Yon  Dr. 
Robentein.    Leipdg :  Barih.    1868. 

"  Ktinrod*  EIn  '^aoenpieL    Yon  Q.  Kinkel.    Hanover :  Riimpler.    1857. 

**  Fronime  Lieder.    Yon  J.  Sturm.    Site  Anil.    Leipzig  :  Brockhaua     1858. 

**  B.  Auerbach'a  deutadier  Familien-Kalender.    Stuttgart :  Cotta.    London  ft 
Edinboi^g^  :  WUliama  ft  Koixate.     1858. 

^  Lnd.  Holberg,  Sein  Leben  u.  aeine  Schriften.    Yon  R.  Pmts.    Stuttgart : 
Colta.     1857. 
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Thb  UimflD  STATI8  AND  GuBA.    By  Jamet  M.  Fhillippo.    London :  1857. 

Most  of  onr  readers  will  remember  tbe  intereetiDg  and  inatractiye 
volume,  published  some  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Pbiilippo,  upon  Jamaica, 
the  island  to  which  he  has  devoid  a  lon^j;  life  of  faithful  miasionarr 
labour.  That  work  was  noticed  in  this  journal  at  the  time  with 
well-deserved  commendation.  After  a  len^hened  interval,  Mr. 
Phillippo  again  appears  before  the  public,  with  a  volume  upon  the 
United  States  and  Cuba.  For  the  sake  of  his  literary  reputation, 
we  could  have  wished  that  the  very  estimable  author  had  suppressed 
the  twenty^seven  chapers  devoted  to  the  United  States,  and  pub> 
Ushed  alone  the  thi^  chapters  which  relate  to  Cuba  and  the 
Cubans. 

On  West  Indian  soil  Mr.  Phillippo  is  evidently  at  home.  His 
description  of  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles  and  her  strangelj*mized 
population,  is  natural,  flowing,  faithful,  and  eminently  trustworthy. 
There  is  more  truth  in  these  three  chapters  than  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  book.  But  they  are  far  more  than  true ;  they  are  graphie,  life- 
like ;  the^  speak  themselves  at  once  the  writing  of  one  who  under* 
stands  his  theme;  they  discover  all  that  nice  appreciation  of  a 
country  and  its  inhabitants,  and  that  truthfulness  to  nature,  which 
are  never  attained  except  through  long  familiarity,  and  which  no 
mere  book-knowledge  of  a  country  can  ever  supply.  For  pleasant- 
ness of  reading,  too,  if  not  for  qualities  of  weightier  moment,  the 
latter  portion  of  the  book  is  a  contrast  to  the  former.  It  is  as  if  its 
worthy  author  became  a  better  writer  as  soon  as  he  entered  the 

flowing  regions  of  the  tropics,  and  that  a  more  genial  dimate 
rouffht  with  it  a  finer  faculty  of  appreciation,  and  a  truer  insight. 
We  must,  however,  pass  to  a  more  particular,  although  brief 
notice  of  the  two  portions  of  Mr.  Phillippo's  book.  The  United 
States  are  treated  in  successive  chapters  in  their  geography,  history, 
and  ethnoloey ;  their  government,  laws,  revenue,  and  comroeroe ;  the 
manners  and  customs,  the  personal  and  social  characteristics  of  the 
inhabitants ;  the  geological  features  of  the  continent,  its  natural 
phenomena,  and  peculiarities  of  climate  and  surface;  the  produc- 
tions of  its  soil,  and  its  varieties  of  animid  life  ;  the  moral  status  of 
the  population,  education,  literature,  and  religion;  the  principal 
cities  01  the  Union ;  finally,  the  rationale  of  its  marvellous  progress, 
the  evidences  of  its  national  greatness,  and  the  boundless  magnifi- 
cence of  its  future  prospects.  A  wide  enough  field,  we  hney  our 
readers  to  say,  and  one  which  in  the  hands  of  a  master  implies  a 
work  of  very  hieh  value.  For  ourselves,  we  would  most  heartily 
welcome  the  book  which  should  thus  oomprehensivelv  surrey  the 
great  Western  world,  and  place  on  record,  in  a  faithml  spirit,  the 
noble  achievements  of  its  enterprising  people.  A  picture  of  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  States,  a  compendium  of  their  eonsti- 
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tution  and  laws,  accurate  statistics  of  their  commerce,  a  summary  of 
their  material  progress,  are  all  highly  interestiDg ;  still  more  so  an 
analysis  of  the  working  of  their  institutions,  a  candid  judgment 
of  their  national  peculiarities  and  social  life,  a  review  of  their 
achieyements  in  science  and  literature,  and  a  sound  estimate  oi 
whatever  pertains  to  education,  public  morals,  and  reliffion.  But 
that  which  we  so  much  desire,  we  fear  we  have  not  retJized  in  the 
volume  before  us.  'We  have  it  all  attempted,  and  in  some  depart- 
ments  the  writer  cannot  so  astray.  In  the  main,  we  would  say  to 
the  author's  credit,  that  he  has  not  fallen  very  short  of  his  modest 
purposes,  when  he  expresses  himself  as  designing  only  to  present 
such  a  book  as  "  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  an  emigrant,  or  of 
any  one  anxious  to  acquu«  general  information  on  the  United 
States."  On  many  topics  the  book  contains  information,  which,  in 
so  compendiona  a  form,  will  be  essentially  serviceable  to  a  large  class 
of  readers.  But  those  needing  a  more  exact  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  discussed,  will  still  have  recourse  to  works  of  higher 
autnority  and  more  accurate  statement. 

Mr.  Phillippo's  survey  of  the  United  States  will  be  most  favour- 
ably estimated,  if  judged  of  simply  as  a  oompendium  of  facts. 
Taken  as  a  commentary  on  the  great  political  experiment  of  the 
Republic,  or  as  a  criticism  of  the  social  life  of  its  people,  we  hold  it 
valueless.  Let  the  glowing  description  of  the  political  privileges 
enjoyed  in  America  by  virtue  of  the  constitution, — ^the  equality  of 
its  citisenship,  the  liberty  secured  by  its  laws,  the  precious  boon  of 
a  ballot-box  and  universal  suffrage,  the  rare  sweets  in  general  of  a 
democracy, — be  accepted,  in  as  far  as  the  method  of  government 
and  the  purposes  oi  those  who  framed  the  constitution  are  thus 
indicated,  and  we  shall  do  well.  But  when  from  theory  we  descend 
to  practice,  we  need  another  book  than  Mr.  Phillippo's  to  tell  us 
how  far  these  facts  as  to  the  happy  political  system  established  by 
the  constitution,  are  &cts  siao  in  the  stem  working  out  of  practical 
politics.  We  want  to  know  whether  the  liberty  of  the  statute-book 
and  the  equality  at  the  baUot-box  secure  in  effect  the  highest 
measure  of  numan  freedom  and  political  happiness.  Unless  we  are 
prepared  to  say  at  the  very  outset  of  the  argument,  that  democracy 
18  toe  only  true  system  of  government,  and,  therefore,  wherever  it 
exists  we  have  no  need  for  further  discussion,  we  shaU  act  a  wiser 
part  in  judging  of  laws  by  results,  and  even  submitting  high  consti- 
tutional principles  to  the  commonplace  inqjuiry,  whether  they  are 
efficient,  and  promotive  of  a  people's  well-bemg  in  practice. 

Judging  of  Mr.  Phillippo's  book,  however,  merely  in  its  statement 
of  facts,  we  must  not  say  too  much  of  its  accuracy.  We  turn  for 
illustration  to  the  chapters  devoted  tQ  a  description  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Union,  and  find  the  information  remarkably  unsatis- 
factory. That  which  is  true  is  better  tdd  in  any  guide  book,  and 
that  which  remains  would  have  been  better  omitted.  To  begin  with 
Boston, — ^the  first  of  the  cities  he  describes, — errors  stud  the  pa^. 
In  one  place  he  calls  it  "  a  provincial  town,"  an  expression  qwte 
inappropriate  to  the  capital  of  a  state.    In  another  place,  it  is  "  the 
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centre  of  the  railroad  sjstem/' — a  siDgularlj  fidse  statement, 
is  suddenly  explained,  however,  when  on  opening  a  well-known 
gazetteer,  Boston  is.  found  described  as  "  the  centre  of  the  railway 
system  of  New  England."  Again,  Boston,  Mr.  Phillippo  stataB, 
"  is  not  in  reality  a  city,"  wanting  the  *'  mayor,  aldermen,  and  oillier 
municipal  officers,  which  form  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  a  corpo* 
ration."  We  read  such  a  statement  with  astonishment.  As  well 
might  an  American  say  that  London  was  no  city,  for  want  of  m 
mayor,  fat  aldermen,  and  common-councilmen !  Could  such  an  one 
hare  ever  seen  the  Mansion  House,  or  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show,  or 
Oog  and  Magog  in  Guildhall  P  Can  Mr.  Phillippo  nave  ever  seen 
the  town-hall  of  Boston,  or  been  present  at  the  city  ^elections,  or 
admired  the  city  seal  ?  If  it  will  be  any  satisfaction  to  the  worthj 
author,  we  can  show  him  Christian  name  and  surname  of  every 
mayor,  alderman,  and  common-councilman,  for  each  one  of  the  five- 
and-thirty  years  that  Boston  has  enjoyed  the  rights  of  incorporation 
and  the  dignity  of  a  civic  goveniment.  Again,  the  population  of 
the  district  of  Boston  is  sadly  misstated  on  one  PAgOi  whilst  it  is 
correctly  given  on  another.  Tremont  House,  Tremont  Street, 
Tremont  Temple,  are,  as  often  as  they  occur,  written  Fremont 
House,  Fremont  Street,  Ac. ;  yet  the  author  says  that  Boston  was 
originally  called  Trimountain,  and  is  "  distinguished  by  triple  hiUa." 
A^n,  the  suburb  of  Cbarlestown  is  invariably  called  Cnarieaton ; 
and  the  two  distinct  portions  of  the  city,  known  as  South  Boston 
and  East  Boston,  standing  on  separate  islands,  are  on  each  occasion 
blended  into  one,*and  lose  their  identity,  as  they  are  transformed 
into  the  suburb  of  "South-east  Boston."  We  must  pass  more 
hastily  over  the  other  cities.  "  The  province  of  which  New  York 
city  is  the  capital :"  what  does  this  mean  ?  We  know  of  no  such 
province.  New  York  city  is  in  a  state,  not  a  province ;  and  of  that 
state  the  capital  is  Albany,  not  New  York.  Further,  we  are  told. 
New  York  occupies  nearly  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  Bngland, 
and  precisely  the  same  as  Naples.  How  perverse  a  statement, 
carrying  its  confutation  within  itself!  To  complete  the  syllogism : 
er^o]  England  and  Naples  stand  in  nearly  the  same  parallel.  A  few 
bare  remarks,  and  some  not  very  accurate  statistics,  are  all  the 
author  has  to  offer  us  upon  the  most  important  school-system  of 
New  York  ;  the  same  with  regard  to  that  of  the  other  atatee.  On 
the  subject  of  capital  cities,  Mr.  Phillippo  entertains  views  of  hb 
own,  which  we  despair  of  throwing  light  upon.  New  Orleans  he 
makes  the  capital  oi  Louisiana,  in  place  of  Baton  Eouge,  doubileea 
because  it  is  the  city  of  commerce — but  no ;  Bourden  !u>wn  is  made 
the  capital  of  New  Jersey,  instead  of  Trenton,  whilst  of  oommeroe 
or  importance  it  has  none.  Albany,  which  other  people  would  call 
the  real  capital  of  New  York,  Mr.  Phillippo  makes  the  '*  nominal 
capital,"  as  if  by  contrast  with  the  busy  seaport,  the  capital  of  eom» 
meroe — but  no,  we  are  wrong  again ;  for  Harrisburg  is  made  in  Uke 
manner  the  "  nominal "  capital  of  Pennsylfauia,  whilst  the  mart  uf 
commerce,  the  busy  Philadelphia,  is  distinguished  from  Hsnisburg. 
the  seat  of  government,  as  '*  the  poliiical  capital !" 
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Auguflta  in  Georgia  is  metamorphosed  into  Augnstine.  Florida, 
we  are  told,  **  adjoins  the  state  of  Georgia  upon  the  north,  and  New 
Orleans  and  Alaoama  upon  the  west — ^thus  extending  from  the  west 
side  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  frontiers  of  Carolina  and  Georgia." 
^  Italy  adjoins  Germany  upon  the  north,  and  Paris  and  Switzenand 
upon  the  west — ^thus  extending  from  the  west  side  of  the  Seine  to 
the  frontiers  of  Sussia  and  Germany,"  would  be  a  statement 
very  nearly  parallel. 

As  we  ascend  the  Mississippi,  in  Mr.  Pbillippo's  company,  and 
enter  the  vast  states  and  territories  of  the  West,  we  despair  of  his 
geography  altogether.  What  can  he  mean  by  **  the  prairies  south  of 
the  Mississippi P*'  Does  he  find  prairies  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico? 
Were  he  in  France,  would  he  speak  of  the  plams  south  of  the 
Shone  P  Has  he  ever  seen  St.  Louis,  that  he  should  pass  it  over 
without  a  reference  to  its  enormous  trade  and  rapid  increase,  whilst 
he  speaks  of  Milwaukee  as  a  rival  of  Cincinnati  ?  What  city  does 
he  mean  when  he  says,  '*  About  eighteen  miles  from  St.  Loius,  and 
fonr  miles  below  the  city,  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers  blend 
their  giant  currents  P"  &c.  Four  miles  below  what  city?  Not  St. 
Louis,  for  the  confluence  is  eighteen  miles  from  St.  Louis,  and  is, 
moreover,  above,  not  below,  that  city. 

Again,  the  Mississippi,  we  are  told,  *'  in  its  greatest  extent  for 
navigation,  is  eleven  nundred  miles  in  length."  Does  e^ood  Mr. 
Phillippo  know  that  eleven  hundred  miles  of  ascent  will  not  so 
much  as  bring  him  to  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio,  still  less  to  that  of 
the  Missouri,  "four  miles  below  the  city;"  and  that  after  more 
than  two  thousand  miles  are  passed  over,  he  will  see  more  steamers 
at  the  wharves  of  St.  Paul's,  m  Minnesota,  than  on  most  European 
rivers,  whilst  after  a  short  portage  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  he 
will  still  find  even  steam  navigation  for  a  considerable  distance 
farther  up  the  yet  broad  waters  of  the  "  father  of  rivers  P"  If  the 
Mississippi  is  understated,  the  railway  from  Bock  Island  to  Lake 
Michigan  is  in  turn  exaggerated.  This  line  merely  intersects  the 
northern  part  of  Illinois,  and  cannot  exceed  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  length;  Mr.  Phillippo  gives  it  fifteen  hundred  miles! 
Sometimes,  too,  our  author  is  either  veiy  fanciful  or  very  far-seeing, 
as  when  he  catches  sight  of  the  plains  of  Iowa  from  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio — a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  at  the  least.  Lakes 
George,  Michigan,  Champlain,  and  Huron,  are  all  classed  together, 
without  discrimination,  as  "  like  Windermere ;"  as  if  in  the  same 
breath  one  should  lavish  praise  on  the  surpassing  loveliness  of 
Grasmere  and  the  Zuyder  Zee.  The  list  of  the  states  and  territories 
is  lamentably  incomplete — is,  in  fact,  old,  like  the  author's  list  of 
priDcipal  men  in  the  senate,  where  those  long  retired  and  those 
deceased,  are  strangely  associated  with  the  men  Bving  and  acting  in 
the  present  day. 

ELere  we  must  close  the  volume.  We  had  intended  more  especially 
to  notice  Mr.  Phillippo's  chapter  on  Cuba  and  the  Cubans,  where 
we  should  have  had  the  agreeable  duty  of  giving  expression  to  a 
very  warm  commendation.    Our  readers  will  do  well  if^  for  the  sake 
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of  thia  truthful  picture  of  an  island,  as  to  nature  so  like  a  paradise,  so 
unlike  as  to  man,  thej  possess  themselves  of  Mr.  Phillippo's  book ; 
and,  although  there  may  be  much  needed  to  render  the  earlier  part 
of  the  work  complete,  we  believe  that  even  in  that  thej  will  find 
a  useful  manual  of  reference  upon  many  subjects  connected  with 
the  great  Western  Bepublic 

Thouohtb  akd  Skitohis  iw  Vsbsb.    By  Caroline  Dent     London:  Arthur 
Hall,  Virtue,  6l  Co.    Pp.  261. 

Tab  lady  who  presents  us  with  this  volume  has  really  thoughts  to 

record ;  and  her  Sketches  are  so  vivid  that  they  recall  scenes,  and 

books,  and  men,  with  which  long  use  and  a  pilgrim's  admiration 

have  made  us  familiar.    One-half  the  volume  is  devoted  to  more 

ambitious  soarings  of  the  wing  of  poesy,  in  the  longer  and  more 

sustained  flights  of  "Whispers  of  Hope"  in  the  Spenserian  stanxa,  and 

*'Buth"  in  blank  verse :  the  remainder  to  occasional  lyrics  and  sonnets, 

a  few  of  which  owe  their  parentage  to  another  hand.    The  ''Whispers 

of  Hope "  is  much  more  to  our  taste  than  Campbeirs  well-known 

poem,  the  extravagant  popularity  of  which  proves  the  dearth  of 

good  poetry  at  the  time  of  its  production.    There  is  a  power  of 

consecutive  thought  displayed  in  Miss  Dent's  longest  poem,  a  facility 

in  interweaving  connected  ueriods,  together  with  a  graceful  flow  of 

melodious  expression  whicn  whisper  the  hope  to  ns  that,  with 

cultivation  and  care,  we  may  yet  nail  her  as  another  Hemans  in 

elegance  and  tenderness,  but  with  a  far  deeper  tone  of  Christian 

sentiment.    We  cannot  afford  space  to  do  the  author  justice  by  the 

analysis  of  her  poem ;  therefore,  leave  it  altogether  untouched ;  but, 

as  we  quote  one  stansa,  may  we  not  indulge  ourselves  with  the 

question — Is  it  not  well  done  ?    Speaking  of  the  Resurrection,  Miss 

Dent  says :— 

**  For,  SaTiour,  like  Thy  form  of  light  diTine, 
Then  wilt  Thon  raiM  each  lowly  frame  of  oun ; 
Thenoeforth  our  life  be  oalm  and  bleet  ae  Thine, 
Pure  all  oar  paaeiona,  perfeoi  all  onr  powan : 
Sorrow  and  Bighing,  like  the  aun-chaa'd  ahowen 
In  arched  rainbows  vaoiahing,  shall  flee ; 
Unlike  our  prssent  trust,  the  rock-built  towers, 
In  wUch  our  spirits  rest,  shall  never  be 
Waahed  by  aasanltlng  waTea. — There  shall  be  no  mors  sea.* 

The  close  of  this  stansa  exhibits  a  very  uncommon,  but,  also,  a 
verv  ingenious  turn.  Take  the  volume  as  a  whole,  we  are  charmed 
with  the  purest  piet]r,  a  more  than  ordinary  reflectiveness,  and 
the  most  tender  sensibility  under  the  government  of  good  sense 
and  true  religion.  We  quote,  for  a  particular  purpose,  three 
vigorous  verses  by  a  sister,  as  we  presume,  of  the  autnor.  Thev 
are  called,  **  Flowers  from  Dr.  Arnold's  '  dear  old  Bagley wood,'  '* 
— '*  All  things  come  of  Thee.*' 

*"  We  bless  Thee  for  the  men,  O  Ood, 
Of  mighty  heart  and  thought ; 
Tbv  chosen  warriors  who  with  fU 
la  eoofliet  stem  havs  longhL 
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"  We  UeM  ThM  for  the  deerkl  eye, 
And  for  the  Bteed&»t  hand. 
The  quickened  eer,  the  foot  that  dared, 
Trutili'B  yet  uncunquer^d  land. 

"  And  for  the  lowly  lore  we  blesa 
That  bowed  the  great  in  hearty 
And  bade  them  in  all  human  thingi 
To  bear  a  brother's  partw" 

We  ourselves  bear  our  part  in  this  symphony  of  benediction,  and 
are  thankful  that  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Arnold  was  sent  down  into 
our  world, — a  medicinal  tree  to  heal  the  bitter  waters  of  human 
society.  But  our  regard,  however  fervent,  for  Dr.  Arnold  must 
not  induce  us  to  overlook  the  merit  of  other  worthies  of  as  high 
a  class  as  himself,  although  of  a  different  one.  We  honestly  think 
that  John  Foster  had  finer  natural  powers,  and  that  had  Ibrtune 
smiled  on  his  birth,  and  given  him  early  culture,  and  social  position, 
and  an  outlet  for  his  affections,  he  mieht  have  surpassed  Arnold 
in  the  development  of  the  graces  and  the  sensibilities,  as  he  does 
in  close  and  various  thought.  We  say  not  this  that  we  like  Arnold 
less,  but  that  we  love  Foster  more.  The  greatness  of  Foster  was 
his  own ;  his  morbid  gloom  the  growth  of  circumstances.  Miss 
Dent,  we  are  happy  to  say,  has  admiration  for  both,  and  has 
admitted  the  great  essayist  into  the  Valhalla  of  her  esteem,  no  less 
than  the  most  genial  of  scholars  and  Christians. 


A  New  KsntiCAL  Tbajtslatiok  ov  thb  Psalms  »-  Aoeentuated  for  Chanting : 
An  attempt  to  preserve,  as  fiur  as  powible,  the  leading  diaracteriatics  of  the 
original,  in  the  langnage  of  the  En^iah  Bible.    London  :  Bagstere.    1868. 

The  Messrs.  Bagster  are  so  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  com-* 
petition  in  the  publication  of  the  texts  of  Holy  Scripture,  that  we 
are  as  sorry  as  reviewers — a  hard-souled  race — can  oe,  when  these 
distinguished  printers  seem  to  desert  their  most  successful  and  appro- 
priate department  of  operation  for  any  other.  The  volume  before  us 
brings  no  anodyne  to  our  regret,  although  its  intention  is  devout, 
and  its  versification  respectable.  The  design  is  erroneous,  and  no 
execution  of  it,  however  perfect,  ooidd  atone  for  the  original  mistake. 
A  poetical  translation  of  a  poetical  original  must  not  aim  at  retain- 
ing the  forms  of  expression  existing  in  the  translated  work,  but  be  a 
tnmsfusion  of  its  spirit  and  ideas  into  the  new  tongue.  Hence  no 
rhyming  versions  of  the  Psalms,  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
come  at  all  up  to  the  vigorous  and  strikinff  original,  except  those 
which  most  widely  depart  from  it,  and  merely  take  their  inspiration 
from  its  poetry.  Professor  Lee,  of  Cambridge,  evidently  shared 
with  us  our  opinion  when  he  ureed  upon  the  author  to  whom  we 
now  address  ourselves,  the  necessity  that  "  the  spirit  of  the  original 
should  be  maintained  above  every  other  consideration."  This^  is 
precisely  the  point  in  which  our  author  fails.  ^  A  liteial  rendering 
in  rhyme  is  incompatible  with  the  poetic  spirit.  There  may  be 
decent  caipentering,  but  no  unpremeditated  grace.    Anything  much 
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more  prosaic  tban  the  paraphrase  of  the  following  it  were  difficult  to 
meet,  except  in  the  other  psalms  in  the  same  volume :  Psalm  I.— 

"  What  endless  blessings  are  for  him  prepared. 
Who  never  hath  in  evil  counsels  shtfed : 
Who  enters  not  the  haunts  where  sinners  meet, 
Nor  sits,  presumptuous,  in  the  Binner*s  seat ; 
But  in  Jehovah's  statutes  takes  delight. 
And  meditates  therein  both  day  and  night.* 

No  critic  would  hesitate  to  say  that  this  is  the  dead  opposite  of  the 
author's  description  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  Hebrews — '*  a  suc- 
cession of  coruscations,  flashes  of  light,  peals  of  thunder.*'  It  is 
simply  a  very  prosaic  version,  in  lines  of  predetermined  length  and 
assonance,  of  tne  Jewish  Psalms  in  a  Jewish  sense.  Dr.  Watts,  alone 
of  English  versifiers,  has  caught  the  true  idea  and  Parnassian 
afflatus.  But  nothing  comes  up  to  the  Elizabethan  nrose.  Of  that 
delicious  English  we  think  witn  Swift :  "  No  translation  will  oome 
up  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
translators  of  the  Bible  were  masters  of  an  English  style  much  fitter 
for  that  work,  than  any  we  see  in  our  present  writings,  the  which  ia 
owing  to  the  simplicity  that  runs  through  the  whole.'*  This  is  the 
truest  thing  Swin;  ever  wrote. 


Tbi  Church  PsAunB  ako  Htmh-Book  :  Comprising  the  Psalter,  or  Pislms  of 
David ;  together  with  the  Canticles,  pointed  for  chanting ;  506  Metrical 
Hymns,  and  Six  Responses  to  the  Commandments ;  the  whole  united  to 
appropriate  Chants  and  Tones.  By  the  Rer.  William  Heroer,  M^^  Incum- 
bent of  St.  Qeorge*s,  Sheffield;  assisted  hr  John  Ooas,  Esq.,  Composer 
to  Her  ICajesty's  Chapels-Royal.    London.    Nbbet  k  Ca 

This  is  a  Church  book ;  but  contains  most  of  our  favourite  hvmns 
and  standard  tunes,  scientifically  arranged  and  cheaply  printed  in  a 
handy  volume.    We  know  no  better. 


Tbb  Live  or  John  Bavdi,  the  Irish  Novelist;  Anthor  of  " Damon  and  Pythias,* 
Ac.,  and  one  of  the  writers  of  '*  Tales  by  the  (^Han  Family.**  With 
Extracts  from  hii  Correspondence,  Qeneral  and  literacy.  By  IVtridi  Joeeph 
Murray.    Pp.  834.    London :  William  Lay.    1857. 

Thi  bio^phy  of  litenry  men  has  an  obvious  moral,  as  well  as  an 
entertaining  interest—is  medicinal  to  the  soul  no  less  than  racy  to 
the  palate.  It  has  all  the  qualities  of  an  earthlv  good,  as  enumerated 
bv  a  tottering  Eve,  whose  judgment  continued  strong  all  the  while 
that  her  will  proved  weak :  it  is  *'  pleasant  to  the  eves  and  good  for 
food,  and  mudi  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise.*'  Studied  in  a 
proper  spirit,  literary  biography  ia  a  school  of  consummate  wiadom 
— a  Socratic  lyoeum ;  the  faults  and  failures  being  as  monitory  aa 
the  virtues  are  attractive.  We  condemn  while  we  pity,  a  Savage,  a 
Burns,  a  ^aginn,  a  Coleridge,  or  a  modem  Opium«Eater,  and  shun 
the  indulgences  which  tumea  their  gloi^  into  shame.  The  loathini^ 
is  salutary-'Hi  moral  nauaeate— wherewith  we  learn  to  regard 

''The  midnight  round  of  noise  and  wine^ 
Thnt  vexed  the  ear  of  nis;ht»'* 
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on  the  part  of  those  Totaries  of  gerniu  who  haTe  dragged  their 
laurelfl  in  the  mire,  and  brought  the  Muses  into  fellowship  with  the 
moat  debased  and  brutal  of  mankind.  Genius  abuses  its  privilege 
when  it  makes  its  endowments  an  apology  for  sin;  when  it  takes 
its  celestial  fires  to  light  the  lamps  of  orgies  that  shun  the  day. 
Such  an  incongruous  combination  gives  its  sting  to  the  queries  : 
"  What  fellowship  hath  righteousness  with  unrighteousness  ?  and 
what  communion  hath  light  with  darkness?"  The  man  of  letters 
totally  mistakes  his  mission  who  shows  himself  either  as  the  slave  or 
the  pander  of  licentiousness ;  but  the  infamy  of  either  is  perhaps 
the  most  effectual  antidote  to  the  evil.  The  poison  is  neutralized  by 
the  very  hand  which  tenders  the  insidious  cup.  The  life  of  Banim 
has  no  such  painful  moral,  but  was  as  pure  in  its  tone  as  in  its 
purpose  it  was  lofty.  Its  interest  is  the  unfailing  interest  of  the 
worlcer  in  the  region  of  literainre—the  interest  of  capacity  and 
inventive  talent  allied  to  poverty  and  disease,  which  are  the  too 
frequent  companions  of  the  brothers  of  the  quill.  Johnson,  the 
great  Johnson,  felt  the  gripe  of  both  during  the  dreary  years  in 
which  he  was  elaborating  tnat  dictionary,  which  overwhelmed  the 
patronizing  Chesterfield  with  its  indignant  scorn  of  his  lordly 
countenance ;  the  genial  Goldie  felt  it,  and  slaved  to  death  to  meet 
pressing  claims, — a  life  that  were  cheaply  purchased  by  a  crown. 
Otway  and  Ghatterton  starved,  Stowe  and  Churchyard  beggars, 
Kirke  White  and  Keats  wasted  into  early  graves, — bespeak  the 
pressure  of  the  same  woes,  and  proclaim  the  ill-requited  merits  of 
the  sons  of  song.  There  is  a  charm  about  the  biographies  which 
record  these  ana  other  vicissitudes  of  literary  men,  that  makes  the 
memoirs  which  describe  their  privations  and  their  toils  among  the 
most  coveted  volumes  that  crowd  our  shelves.  Where  is  the  student 
of  books  who  does  not  share  in  Johnson's  passion  for  literary 
biography  and  history  ?  Or,  a|g;ain,  who  does  not  find  in  the  issues 
of  Dibdin's  pen  the  justification  of  Dibdin's  bibliomania  ?  Bayle 
and  the  "Biographic  Universelle,"  Dibdin  and  Disraeli,  NichoUs 
and  the  interminable  [French  Ana,  form  a  banquet  of  delightful  fare 
which  rivals  to  the  studious  palate  the  nectar  and  ambrosia  of  the 
gods.  The  memoir  of  the  Irisn  novelist  may  not  possess  an  interest 
of  so  vivid  a  nature,  but  it  cannot  fail  to  please  those  who  have  read 
his  fictions  to  know  amid  what  circumstances  of  privation  and  sorrow 
those  remarkable  tales  were  produced.  Bom  in  Kilkenny,  of  parents 
in  humble  circumstances,  John  Banim  early  exhibited  a  taste  for 
literature  and  the  arts.  After  a  passably  good  education,  he  became 
a  student  of  painting  in  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society,  but  ere  long 
forsook  the  frescoes  of  Poecile  for  the  haunts  of  toe  Muses.  He 
proceeded  to  London,  with  a  tragedy  in  his  portmanteau,  when  he 
was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  succeeded  in  getting  it  on  the  stage, 
but  shortly  found  in  the  wiuk  of  prose  fiction  the  true  bent  of  his 
genius'.  "  The  Tales  of  the  O'Hara  Family,"  for  powerful  descrip- 
tion and  most  melting  pathos,  are  almost  without  a  rival,  while  their 
incidents,  it  must  be  owned,  partake  of  the  romantic  and  the  melo- 
dramatic.   But  the  successful  author  was  struck  down  by  mysterious 
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disease  at  the  very  entrance  of  bit  career,  and  from  1824  to  1842, 
the  year  of  his  decease,  he  laboured  under  an  incapacity  of  locomotion , 
and  underwent  all  the  agonies  of  bodily  pain,  aggravated  by  destitu- 
tion. The  brave  heart  and  the  trusting  soul  never  forsook  him ;  but 
faith  and  patience  were  sorely  tried  on  the  part  of  this  distinraished 
Irishman.  The  sorrows  of  his  last  days  were  mitigated  by  a  utermrr 
pension  from  government, — a  boon  never  more  deservedly  bestowed. 
The  tale  of  this  paralytic  author  struggling  for  eighteen  years  against 
the  mastery  of  aisease  and  the  assault  of  poverty,  which  came  upon 
him  like  an  armed  man,  cannot  fail  to  breathe  a  spirit  of  content* 
ment  over  souls  that  have  been  less  severely  tried,  and  bid  the  weary, 
with  fresh  vigour, — 

**  Take  up  their  pilgrim-etaff,  and  wend  their  w»y." 

Musings  or  a  Pilgrim  at  Jacob's  Will.    P][>.  108.    London :  Jamee  Kisbei  & 
Co.    1857. 

This  little  book  is  the  production  of  a  devout  and  highly  cultivated 
mind;  it  contains  admirable  sentiments,  expressed  with  force  and 
elegance;  and  we  hope  that  its  pious  meditations,  and  its  eameat 
statements  of  the  power  of  true  goodness,  and  of  the  blessedness  of 
a  holy  life,  may  be  read  by  many  who,  unhappily,  have  the  refined 
intellect  without  the  faithful,  lowly  heart.  We  commend  this 
excellent  book  to  educated  persons  of  all  classes,  in  whom  it  cannot 
but  produce  the  happiest  results, ''  if  pondered  fittingly." 


IirvooATiON  ov  Sadits  :  the  Doctrine  and  Praotioe  of  the  Churoh  of  Rome. 
A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Literary  Institution,  Oraveeend.  By  Ctiarlei 
Hastings  CoUette.    London :  Wertheim  k  ICacintoah.    1867.    Pp.  88. 

We  can  scarcely  tell  whether  we  feel  more  sorrow  or  indignation 
at  the  excesses  of  saint-worship,  into  which  Romanism  and  the  more 
zealous  sort  of  Bomanists  seem  now-a-days  falling.  No  extreme  or 
absurdity  of  superstition  appears  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
mind  that  has  once  forsaken  the  chart  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
yielded  itself  to  the  guidance  of  men  whose  interests  lie  in  the 
plane  of  deception,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  credulity  on  the  other. 
**  The  glories  of  St.  Joseph  "  are  a  shocking  specimen  of  the  impiety 
of  over-belief  which  is  ever  adding  fresh  articles  to  its  creed,  and 
developing  into  monstrous  forms  of  spiritual  disloyalty,  that  aim 
at  dethroning  the  GKmI  of  heaven,  and  installing  a  mob  of  creatures 
in  His  place.  Page  25  of  that  work,  published  in  Dublin,  1B43, 
bv  the  Popish  bookseller,  Grace,  of  Capel  Street,  savs:  "^That 
if  the  first  rank  and  monarchy  in  heaven  is  that  of  the  Aiker,  Sam^ 
and  JToly  Ghoti,  so  the  second  is  that  of  Jmm,  Marw^  and  Joseph  ; 
and  that  all  other  saints  are  of  a  lower  rank,  and  of  a  different 
hierarchy.*'  In  harmony  with  such  a  definition  of  the  grade  of 
this  minor  Trinity  is  the  petition  in  which  their  names  are  con- 
joined : — 

"  Jeeui,  Marj,  and  Joaeph,  I  offw  7011  my  heart  and  aonl  t 

**JmQM,  lUrj,  and  Joeeph,  avlit  me  in  my  laat  «foor  t 

" imUf  Mmtj,  and  Jgaaph,  may  I  espira  in  pesM  with  yon !  ** 
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Much  more  of  the  same  kind  of  stuff  ia  gathered  out  of  Popish 
manuals  of  devotion  and  doctrine,  by  the  seal  and  industry  of  Mr. 
Collette.  His  tractate  is  a  timely  ind  able  exposure  of  a  growing 
erily  and  has  our  hearty  recommendation. 


CBmmnAxrtY  witbout  Judaism.  A  Saeond  Series  of  EiBsys;  indading  the 
Substance  of  Sermone  delivered  in  London  and  other  plaoes.  By  the  Roy. 
Baden  Powell,  M.iu,  VJBLQ.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.Q.S.,  Savilian  Profeiaor  of  Qeometiy 
in  the  UniTenity  of  Oxford.    London  :  Longmana.    1857. 

This  book  is  written  in  the  author's  well-known  deyer  style.  Had 
we  space  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  noticed  the  views  here 
propounded  of  the  relations — or,  more  strictly,  of  the  non-relations—- 
of  Christianity  to  Judaism.  But  as  the  discussion  would  involve  almost 
all  the  controversies  between  orthodox  Christianity  and  Bationalism, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  expressing  our  dissent  from  most  of 
the  dicta  of  the  Bev.  Baden  Powell.  For  the  sake  of  our  readers, 
however,  we  will  just  state  that  the  main  object  of  the  book  is  to 
show  that  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  is  merely  an  excrescence 
from  Judaism — ^that  the  Biblical  account  of  the  Creation  and  geo- 
logical  facts  are  totally  irreconcilable,  and  that  inspiration  admits  of 
discrepancies,  contradictions,  and  the  like ! 

But  we  must  protest  against  the  arrogant  way  in  which  the  author 
treats  his  opponents.  In  the  appendix,  speaking  of  the  posthumous 
work  of  the  lamented  Hugh  Miller,  the  "  Testimony  of  the  Bocks," 
he  says  the  speculations  therein  ''  are  the  very  gnost  of  defunct 
Bibliod  theology ;"  and  of  Hugh  Miller  himself,  that  he  was  **  a 
greatly  over-rated  man,"  and  "  that  the  early  prepossessions  of  a  dark 
and  narrow  Judaical  theology  fettered  all  philosophical  ideas,  [?]  and 
led  him  to  a  corresponding  narrow  estimate  of  the  higher  bearings  of 
science." 

This  is  one  way,  certainly,  of  defeating  an  opponent.  It  is  as  if 
we  were  to  say — "  The  Bev.  Baden  Powell  is  a  greatly  over-rated 
man,  and  biassed  by  his  rationalistic  views,  &c.,  and,  therefore,  not 
much  value  is  to  be  attached  to  his  writings !'  Contrast  with  the 
above  limguage  a  note  by  Hugh  Miller,  in  nis  last  work,  upon  the 
*' Author  of  Christianity  without  Judaism"  (p.  881^,  and  let  the 
reader  decide  which  manii'ests  the  better  spirit.  If  Mr.  Powell 
desires  that  others  should  share  in  the  benefit  of  his  advanced  and 
enlightened  ideas  (as  he  seems  to  imagine  them),  he  will  not  gain 
his  point  by  scorning  those  who  may  be  as  learned,  and,  perhaps, 
far  more  devout  than  himself. 


Tbs  Acts  or  tbb  Afostus  xxplaiked.  By  Joaeph  Addiaon  Alexander,  D.D.t 
Profeaaor  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  S  vola.  London :  Jaa. 
Nirt>etfic  Co. 

PosTXBiTT  will  not  charge  us  with  inattention  to  the  exegesis  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  for  scarcely  a  month  passes  without  seeing  some 
valuable  additions  to  our  expository  literature.  But  although  com- 
mentaries abound,  they  have  hitherto  been  chiefly  philological  and 
devotional — leaving  the  wide  territory  between  those  two  depart- 
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meats  for  the  most  part  unoccupied.  And  hence  it  is  that  we  wel- 
come with  peculiar  pleasure  the  yolumes  before  us — ^the  author  of 
which  tells  us  that  ''after  the  first  chapter  was  in  type  he  was 
induced  to  recommence  the  work  upon  a  new  plan,  in  tne  hope  of 
making  it  more  generally  useful  bj  the  reduction  of  its  size,  ana  tlM 
omission  of  all  matter  supposed  to  be  interesting  onlj  to  professional 
or  educated  readers." 

And  well  has  Dr.  Alexander  succeeded  in  his  design ;  for  he  has 
given  us  a  commentary  which  will  enable  unlearned  readers  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  original,  or,  in  his  own  words,  to 
stand  ''  on  nearly  the  same  footing  with  the  student  of  the  Qreek 
text."  At  the  same  time  he  has  secured  the  latest  results  and  eluci* 
dations  of  criticism,  and  has  produced  an  extremely  lucid,  fJEuthful,  and 
judicious  exposition  of  this  important  portion  of  the  sacred  Tolume. 

Thi  Propkb  Nambb  op  tbb  Old  Tistambnt  Sobirdrbs,  Expounded  and 
Illustrated.  By  the  ReT.  Alfred  Jones,  Theology  Aesociate,  King^a  CoUc^e^ 
London.    London :  Bagster  &  Sons. 

So  deeply  were  we  impressed  with  the  importance  of  an  OnomasHam^ 
such  as  the  present  work  furnishes,  and  so  well  were  we  satisfied  with 
its  execution  by  Mr.  Jones,  that  we  had  for  some  time  intended  to 
give  a  full  review  of  it.  But  the  state  of  our  columns  obliges  us  to 
confine  our  remarks  within  the  space  assigned  to  a  "  Brief  Notice.** 
The  number  of  proper  names  in  the  Old  Testament  amounts  to 
3,600,  which,  from  the  circumstance  that  various  individuals  or  places 
bore  the  same  name,  cover  not  less  than  about  16,500  persons  or 
places.  In  all  languages,  but  especially  in  those  of  the  East,  the 
name  was  in  many  cases  the  definition,  the  explanation,  or  the 
summary  of  facta  and  events.  Properly  to  understand  these  historical 
hieroglyphics,  implies  an  equal  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  and 
the  mooes  of  thinking  current  at  every  period.  An  interesting 
illustration  of  this  is  mmished,  among  others,  also  by  the  change, 


which  in  seasons  of  spiritual  degeneracv  came  over  the  ancient 

Thus  in  Joshua  xix.  60.,  that  l^er  calls  his  own  city  Timnaik  sermk^ 
or  *'  portion  of  abundance,"  while  the  succeeding  and  idolatrous 
generation  transform  it  (Judges  ii.  9.)  into  Timnath-heres,  or  "  portion 
of  the  Sun."  We  will  not  go  so  far  as  with  Bedslob  (die  alttest, 
Namen,  AtC.)^  to  attempt  constructing  a  complete  Jewish  history 
from  an  examination  of  these  names,  but  we  certainly  attach  great 
value  to  a  right  understanding  of  them. 

Of  previous  writers  in  this  branch  of  exegetical  study,  the  names 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  are  familiar  to  the  reader.  Not  so,  perhaps, 
those  of  J.  Simonis  and  Matth.  Hillerus.  These  comprise  the  list  of 
former  authorities.  Mr.  Joftes  has  had  the  advantage  of  modem 
critical  investiffations  to  lighten  and  to  guide  his  inquiries.  We  are 
glad  to  add  that  he  has  now  not  onl  v  supplied  a  desideraium,  the 
want  of  which  we  have  long  felt,  but  oone  so  in  a  most  scholar-like 
and  satisfactory  manner.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  simple  and 
effectual,  rendering  the  book  of  almost  equal  utility  to  the  professional 
and  the  general  student— to  those  who  are  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
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of  Hebrew,  and  to  those  who  only  know  their  English  Bibles.  The 
names  are  tJphabeticallj  arranged,  but  according  to  the  Enalish  not  the 
Hebrew  Alphabet.  The  EngUsh  proper  name  is  followed  first  by  its 
Hebrew,  then  by  its  G-reek  equivalent.  Its  grammatical  deriyation 
and  its  meaning  are  next  ascertained,  and  the  vaiying  opinions  of 
critics  stated.  Then  a  short  expbmation  of  the  ongin  or  the  name 
18  added,  and  the  whole  concludes  by  an  enumeration  of  all  the 
passages  in  which  the  word  occurs. 

We  have  said  sufficient  to  indicate  the  high  yalue  we  attach  to  this 
Dictionary,  which,  so  far  as  we  have  examined  it,  has  answered  all 
our  demands.  Nor  can  the  reader  fail  to  gather  that  in  our  opinion, 
and  so  far  as  we  are  warranted  in  prescribing  to  him,  Mr.  Jones's 
Onomasticon  should  be  found  on  the  study-table  of  every  exegetical  or 
critical  student  of  the  Old  Testament. 


LiITHOORAPBS    RIPBSSIlfTINO    PHOTOORAPHS    OF    "TBI    ChUBOB    OP    THI  FlBBT- 

BORir/'  as  uuooTered  by  *'  the  Sun  of  RighteooaneM."  By  Henry  Lilly  Smith, 
Sai^eon. 

Both  within  and  without,  this  book  is  as  remarkable  as  the  title  is 
odd.  It  is  written  both  within  and  on  the  back,  and  sealed  with 
aeven  red  seals,  so  that  it  cannot  faQ  to  attract  attention  should  the 
eye  &11  on  it ;  but  whether  it  be  calculated  to  detain  that  attention 
is  a  question.  There  are  strange  pictures  in  it,  perhaps  somewhat 
out  of  drawing,  supposed  to  represent  the  symbolic  visions  so  sub- 
limely reduced  to  kving  language  by  the  divine  Seer  of  Patmos.  To 
each  lithographed  vision  we  have  a  red  seal  attached,  and  a  kind  of 
exposition  in  keeping  with  the  picture.  As  we  are  not  quite  certain 
that  we  understand  what  we  have  read,  and  therefore  can  scarcely  be 
prepared  to  pass  a  critical  jadement  on  the  ideas  of  the  author,  it 
will  be  but  just  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  speak  for  himself  He 
thus  answers  the  objection  that  such  a  pursuit  is  foreign  to  that  in 
which,  as  a  medical  man,  he  ought  to  be  engaged : — ''  Inquiry  into  vital 
statistics  brought  me  to  lookinto  the  fifth  and  tenth  chapters  of  Qenesis 
—the  proportionate  effect  that  pride,  lust,  idolatry,  and  unbelief  had  iu 
shortening  life,  could  be  only  discovered  by  those  who  had  made  a 
successful  study  of  the  fifth  and  tenth  chapters ;  hut  even  more  than 
/Ait,  the  study  of  these  chapters  unmistakeably  shows  the  successive 
order  in  which  the  eouU  of  thefiret^hom  had  returned  to  their  source, 
and  took  their  allotted  etation  in  heaven^  and  which  of  them  represented 
prineiplee^  which  minietere,  which  anoels,  which  the  eldere,  and  the 
whole  triumphant  hierarchy  of  the  Flatker'e  kingdom^  hut  which  cannot 
be  understood  till  the  eeale  ore  known,  for  opened  they  were,  but  not 
comprehended,  even  bv  the  wisest  and  the  best.*'  The  italics  are  all 
the  author's.  Doubtless  any  man,  mediiMil  or  not,  is  fully  entitled  to 
make  any  discoveries  of  truth  which  his  Maker  has  given  him  the 
mind  to  make ;  and  if  Mr.  Smith  has  been  so  successful  a  student  of 
Oenesis  as  to  discover  all  he  has  thus  announced,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  the  publication.  He 
states  that  he  calls  the  signs  described  by  St.  John  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  BeveUtions  "photographs"  because  they  are  pictures  of 
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tranBactions  Yisible.  He  thinks  they  were  *'  inferentially  described 
by  Moses,  and  as  their  essential  characteristics  are  ever  the  same, 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  and  the  Oos- 
pels,  whenever  the  Church  is  spoken  of."  ''  The  cover  by  which 
this  publication  is  bound  represents  the  book  that  John  saw — a  book 
written  within  and  on  the  back  side,  sealed  with  seven  seals."  We 
desire  to  write  reverentially  of  a  work  so  evidently  the  production 
of  an  earnest^  devout,  and  large-hearted  man.  There  has  been  great 
expense  of  time  and  money  bestowed  on  the  getting  up  of  the  work, 
which  will  probably  be  wasted  on  the  public,  since  hut  very  few  can 
be  prepared  to  purchase  such  lithographed  photographs,  and  fewer 
still  to  follow  the  author  in  his  generous  studies.  After  examining 
the  startling  ''  lithographs,*'  we  ask  ourselves  whether  the  visions  of 
the  heavenly  apocalypse  were  intended  to  be  pictured ;  for  we  cannot 
imagine  a  genius  capable  of  appropriately  depicting  the  souls  under 
the  altar,  the  sUence  in  heaven,  and  the  seven  an^ls  standing  before 
God,  to  sav  nothing  of  Death  and  Hell,  all  of  which  are  lithographed 
by  our  autnor  in  a  style  worthy  of  Quarles's  Emblems,  or  Bunyan's 
Allegory.  The  visions  appear  to  us  as  figures  of  speech,  addressed 
rather  to  the  insight  of  the  spirit  than  to  the  outward  eve,  calling 
into  exercise  that  faculty  of  the  soul  by  which  it  beholds  things 
invisible,  and  obtains  a  succession  of  conceptions,  according  to  its 
own  enlightenment  in  spiritual  truth,  and  which  neither  form  nor 
colour  can  represent,  and  which  even  the  best  discourse  of  reason 
would  fail  adequatel^r  to  convey.  Each  mind  must  behold  its  own 
vision  according  to  its  capacity,  that  is  to  say,  the  d^ree  of  its 
growth  and  vigour  in  true  knowledge  and  understanding.  We 
admire  Mr.  Smith's  exposition,  as  far  as  we  understand  it.  There  is 
an  entire  absence  of  reasoning  on  the  matter,  and  yet  it  is  all  very 
practical,  since  it  all  comes  to  ''  self-supix>rting  dispensaries,"  and 
"  temporal  redemption  societies,"  and  pushing  up  the  educated  and 
sober.  We  agree  with  him  that  the  safety  of  society  depends  on 
good  education  and  sobriety ;  but  we  also  think  that  the  properly 
educated  and  sober-minded  will  need  no  pushing,  for  they  will  rise 
upwards  by  the  very  necessities  of  society  and  of  their  own  accord. 
We  hope  Mr.  Smith's  energy,  devotion,  and  benevolence  will  be 
rewarded  by  seeing  societjr  regenerated  as  he  desires  and  expects 
through  the  instrumentality  of  those  self-supporting  institutions 
which  he  has  advocated  and  advanced  with  such  a  chronic  determina* 
tion.  Yet  we  fear  that  he  will  still  have  to  maintain  **  a  war&re 
with  charity-mongers."  He  asserts  a  sound  principle,  and  if  he  can 
obtain  what  he  seeks-— the  co-operation  of  medical  men  in  general,  in 
carrying  out  his  views  as  to  self-supporting  institutions  for  the  poor — 
he  will  go  far  to  accomplish  what  he  aims  at — ''  the  foundation  of  a 
happy  longdom."  With  refiwrd  to  his  views  of  the  Bevelations,  the 
singular  volume  before  us  being  only  introductory,  and  withid  too 
original  to  be  ouite  clear,  we  are  incapable  of  forming  a  judgment, 
especially  as  all  the  real  explanation  is  to  appear  in  pubhcatuma  at 
present  only  promised  on  condition  of  encouragement,  whiph  may 
not  be  afforded. 
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Tbs  Words  or  the  Lord  Jssua.    By  R.  Stier.    TransUted  from  the  Gdrman 

bjr  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Pope  and  Rev.  John  Fulton.   Vols.  II.^VI.    Edinburgh  : 

T.  AT.  CUrk.    1857. 
CoHMEiTTABT  ON  Kivos  AND  CHRONICLES.    By  Kiel  and  Bertheau.    Translated 

by  James  Murphy,  LL.D.,  and  James  Martin,  B.A«    Edinbui^^h :  T.  &  T. 

Clnrk.    1857. 

That  all  Qerman  theologj  is  radically  bad  needs  no  other  refutation 
than  the  translation  of  the  work  of  Eudolf  Stier.  It  is  emphatically 
n  book  that  needs  no  cominendAtion ;  and  this  must  be  our  apology 
for  having  allowed  it  to  He  so  long  upon  our  table  unnoticed. 
For  orthodoxy,  spirituality  of  sentiment,  and  deep  reverence  of 
spirit,  we  believe  it  to  be  unmatched  in  the  wide  range  of  theological 
literature.  Moreover,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  we  find  more  justice 
done  to  the  work  in  the  translation  than  has  always  been  the  case. 
The  translators  seem  to  have  borne  in  mind — a  thing  not  always 
done — that  they  were  translating  for  English  readers,  and  hence 
those  unacquainted  with  German  are  not  puzzled  by  those  strange, 
tortuous,  involutc^d  sentences  which  seem  so  to  delight  our  German 
friends,  and  sometimes  our  English  translators.  The  Commentary 
qfi  Kings  and  Chronicles  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  eluci* 
dation  of  those  books;  and  of  the  translation  of  this— especiallv 
of  the  portion  by  the  Bev.  James  Martin — we  can  speak  in  still 
higher  terms  of  praise.  There  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the 
service  the  Messrs.  Clark  are  rendering  to  our  expository  literature. 
And  it  is  because  we  feel  this,  that  we  are  induced  once  again  to 
ask  them  why  they  do  not  furnish  indices  to  their  Theological 
Library  ?  It  would  involve  an  amount  of  labour  to  compile  them, 
but  little  in  comparison  with  the  increased  value  it  would  add  to 
their  books. 


Tn  PnrALTiis  of  Greatness.    By  the  Rev.  Robert  Ferguson,  LL.D.,  F.R.3.L., 
F.R.S.,  F.aA.,  &a,  A  o.    London :  Ward  k  Co. 

The  title  of  this  book  hardly  gives  a  fair  idea  of  its  contents.  The 
book  commences  with  a  chapter  on  the  *^  relation  of  the  great  roan 
to  humanity ;"  and  this  is  followed  by  another,  on  "  penalties  inse- 
parable from  greatness,*'  and  the  rest  of  the  volume  contains  sketches 
of  the  Uvea  of  great  men — commencing  with  Moses  and  ending  with 
Oliver  Cromwell — intended,  we  suppose,  to  illustrate  the  positions 
laid  down  in  the  second  chapter. 

We  confess  to  some  sort  of  disappointment  after  reading  this 
Toliime.  It  left  the  impression  upon  us  that  the  book  was  madet  not 
thought.  For  instance,  in  chap.  2,  where  we  looked  especially 
for  the  exposition  of  the  principle  of  the  book,  we  found  it  made^  up 
of  extracts — one  third  of  tne  chapter  consisting  of  such — from  various 
soorces.  And  this  is  the  case,  more  or  less,  throughout,  giving  one 
the  idea  of  lectures  prepared  for  delivery  before  an  audienro. 
Indeed,  the  author  tells  us  that  the  subject  was  suggested  to  him 
for  a  lecture,  but  he  adds  that  his  conception  gave  birth  to  a  goodly 
volume.  It  might  have  given  birth  to  volumes  from  the  author* s 
principle  of  construction,  for  it  would  not  be  difTicult  to  select  a 
nost  of  other  names  on  which  'to  expatiate. 

N.S. — vol..  ni.  X 
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We  are  bound  to  add  that  the  book  is  eloquently  written ;  perhaps 
in  rather  too  much  of  the  oratorical  style.  The  author  is  apt,  some- 
times,  to  repeat  himself.  Thus  (page  14)  we  have,  speaking  of  the 
ereat  man, ''  There  must  be  no  faltering  in  his  words — no  hesitation 
in  his  movements  ;*'  a  sentence  found  almost  word  for  word  in 
pages  8  and  83. 

But  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  book  will  be  welcomelv  received 
and  widely  read,  for  it  is  essentially  a  popular  book.  As  lectures 
we  should  have  thought  them  brilliant :  but  as  they  are  not,  we 
think  the  volume  is  deficient  in  the  higher  order  and  dignity  of 
composition. 


Thi  Kkiobts  or  mm  Caoss.    By  Mn.  Agar.    London :  Vemhy, 

Mas.  AaA.B  was  judicious  in  the  choice  of  her  subject,  for  no  theme 
could  be  more  happily  adapted  to  her  especial  characteristics  of 
style  and  tone  than  that  of  the  heart-stirring  chronicle  of  the 
Crusades.  Her  power  of  rapid  narration,  enabling  her  to  detail  in 
effective  succession  a  multiplicity  of  military  incidents,  adds  sest  to 
the  record  of  the  unsurpassed  perils,  toils,  and  triumphs,  of  the 
Warriors  of  the  Cross,  and  combined  with  the  ease  and  rare 
simplicity  which  is  the  grace  of  her  diction,  lures  the  reader  on 
with  delight  through  a  series  of  battle  scenes,  campaigns,  and 
sieges,  which  a  less  able  treatment  would  probably  have  rendered 
tedious.  The  charm  of  enthusiasm  imparted  by  an  elevated  con- 
ception of  the  heroic  story  is  apparent  in  every  page,  and  a  flush  of 
the  glow  of  devotional  fervour  felt  by  the  Christian  pilgrims,  seema 
caught  by  Mrs.  Agar  when  depicting  their  labours,  their  sufferings, 
and  the  glory  of  their  victories  or  martyrdom.  There  are  few, 
indeed,  who  would  not  derive  both  pleasure  and  enlightenment  from 
the  perusal  of  this  excellent  little  volume,  which,  though  unpretend- 
ing tn  its  dimensions,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  enriched  as  it  is 
by  the  product  of  varied  reading,  and  resjly  valuable  research. 
Placed  in  the  hands  of  the  young,  or  introduced  into  schools,  it 
would  assuredly  be  read  with'  no  less  profit  than  entertainment,  as 
not  a  line  is  sullied  by  departure  from  the  strictest  purity  of  taste. 
The  tale  of  chivalry,  from  its  conception  in  the  mind  of  the  Picardy 
recluse,  to  its  adoption  by  monarchs  and  multitudes,  sweeps  on 
through  strange  vicissitudes,  impressive  situations,  and  touchinj^ 
incidents,  to  its  close,  made  glorious  by  conquest.  Achievements  ot 
valour  were  commemorated  in  traditions  to  the  honour  of  the  heroes 
of  the  matchless  epic,  which  haunted  the  exquisite  localties  favoured 
bv  the  Templars  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  when,  in  the  full  tide 
of  their  prosperity,  they  sought  repose  amidst  the  verdurous  eleva- 
tions of  Rhodes.  Interspersed  with  the  exploits  of  Paladins,  ar» 
charming  descriptive  passages  concerning  the  queenly  cities  of  the 
East — Antiochy  Acre^-and  of  the  grottoes,  seclusions,  and  cedar 
groves  of  Lebanon,  blessing  the  siffht  of  the  wanderers,  weary  with 
sojourn  amidst  the  arid  plains  of  Phrygia. 
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Tbb  Saint  avd  bis  Satioub  ;  or,  the  Progress  of  the  Sool  in  the  Knowledge  of 
Jesus.  By  the  Bev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  London :  A.  Hall,  Virtue,  ft  Co. 
1857. 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Mr.  Spurgeon,  with  his 
manifold  engagements,  should  have  found  time  to  have  written  a 
book.  And,  according  to  his  own  statement,  he  found  it  no  easj 
task ;  for  he  says, ''  Never  was  a  book  written  amid  more  incessant 
toil."  And  speaking  again  of  the  drudgery  of  composition,  he  says, 
"  Well  may  a  man's  books  be  called  his  works ;  for  if  every  mind 
were  constituted  as  mine,  it  would  be  work,  indeed,  to  produce 
a  quarto  volume."  But  we  cannot  discover  any  trace  of  this 
severe  effort ;  for  his  style  is  extremely  natural  and  free  from  elabo- 
ration, though,  as  might  be  expected,  of  a  higher  order  than  found  in 
his  spoken  addresses.  The  contents  of  the  book  are  sufficiently 
indicated  by  its  title,  and  consist  of  twelve  chapters,  otherwise, 
sermons,  upon  the  progressive  experience  of  the  child  of  Ood.  And 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  book  will  be  highly  valued;  for  all  the 
excellences  which  have  obtained  for  Mr.  Spurgeon  such  a  deserved 
popularity,  will  be  found  in  its  pages,  while  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  everything  that  would  offend  even  the  most  fastidious. 

OfTB  HoiR  IsLAiTDS :  TBBIB  Natubal  Fiatubes.  London  :  Religious  Tract 
Society.     1858. 

This  is  an  excellent  geographical  sketch  of  the  British  Isles.  But 
it  is  something  more.  It  gives  a  pleasing  and  satisfactory  account 
of  the  climate,  meteorological  phenomena,  and  natural  history,  of 
our  country.  The  facts  are  carefully  selected,  the  descriptions  are 
written  with  vigour  and  picturesque  variety,  and  the  Christian  spirit 
pervades  the  whole.  We  recommend  the  book  as  one  of  interest 
and  instruction  to  be  added  to  every  school  and  home  library. 


MoBiiXNO  Trouobts  :  July  to  December.    By  Rev.   Octavius  Winslow,  D.D. 
London  :  J.  F.  Shaw. 

Ovs  of  the  best  of  Dr.  Winslow*s  numerous  books.  Very  many 
Christian  people  will  find  these  daily  readings  very  profitable. 

HiDDEB  Lite:   Memorials  of  John  Whitmore  Winslow,  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.    By  bis  Esther,  Rev.  Octavius  Winslow,  D  D. 

Whithore  Wikslow  was  a  young  man  of  considerable  powers,  and  a 
most  loveable  spirit ;  a  son  of  whom  any  father  might  well  be  proud. 
Had  he  lived,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  would  have  become  a  man  of 
some  mark,  and  done  something  to  leave  the  world  better  than  he 
found  it.  His  death  by  drowning  will  be  in  the  remembrance  of 
many  of  our  readers.  His  father,  broken-hearted  by  the  bereave- 
ment, has  found  some  consolation  in  collecting  and  arranging  the 
written  remains  of  his  son,  and  has  worked  them  up  into  a  memoir, 
which  no  wise  man  will  read  without  profit,  and  no  good  man  with- 
out the  tenderest  sympathy  for  the  wnter,  and  the  warmest  admira- 
tion for  him,  the  memory  of  whose  excellencies  it  is  intended  to 
perpetaato. 
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Pabliamekt  reassembled  on  the  4th  of  February :  and  could  the 
illustrious  statesmen  of  former  times,  whose  geuius,  eloquence,  and 
patriotism  have  shed  imperishable  glory  on  the  history  of  the  Eng* 
lish  nation,  be  recalled  from  the  mysterious  world  into  which  they 
have  vanished,  they  would  find  adequate  employment  for  all  their 
transcendent  powers,  in  those  great  and  perplexing  questions  which 
are  now  tasking  the  energies  of  their  successors.  Our  friendly  rela* 
tions  with  the  greatest  of  European  states  are  in  jeopardy ;  we  are 
reconstructing  the  government  of  the  noblest  dependency  of  the 
crown;  we  are  about  to  revise  and  modify  our  own  ancient  con- 
stitution. Most  devoutly  do  we  pray  that  the  wisdom,  courage,  and 
honesty  of  our  rulers  may  be  equal  to  the  grandeur  and  d&cultj 
of  their  duties ! 

Last  month  we  expressed  our  earnest  abhorrence  of  the  cowardly 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  our  intense 
satisfaction  at  its  failure.  We  have  this  month  to  record  that  Louis 
Napoleok  has  lost  a  golden  opportunity  for  conferring  the  highest 
benefits  on  his  country,  and  honourably  strengthening  his  own  power. 
3 lad  he  met  the  dastardly  and  unsuccessful  conspiracy  of  a  few 
Italian  democrats,  with  practical  demonstrations  of  magnanimous 
confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  his  people,  the  indignation  of  France 
and  Europe  against  the  authors  of  the  crime,  might  have  settled  into 
u  permanent  increase  of  respect  both  for  his  character  and  govern- 
ment. While  the  entire  French  nation  were  execrating  the  dark 
deed  of  the  assassins,  and  hailing  the  Emperor's  escape  with  tumul- 
tuous expressions  of  enthusiastic  sympathy  and  delight,  it  would 
have  been  equally  politic  and  graceful  to  relax  the  severity  of  repres- 
sive laws,  and  to  promise  that  very  soon  the  fettered  genius  of 
France  should  go  free.  But  the  spontaneous  and  hearty  congratu* 
lations  of  a  generous  people  were  met  with  icy  reserve  and  repulsive 
sternness,  and  with  threats  that  the  stringent  regulations  which  had 
already  impaired  the  liberty  of  religious  worship,  and  almost  destroyed 
the  press,  should  be  made  more  stringent  still.  These  threats  he 
has  hastened  to  fulfil. 

Lprd  Palmerbtoh  has  blundered  still  more  flagrantly  than 
Napoleok,  simply  because,  as  the  minister  of  a  free  people,  he 
occupied  a  far  higher  position  than  any  despot  on  the  earth's 
surface ;  in  the  one  we  have  consistency,  though  in  evil,  in  the 
otiier  inconsistency  and  consequent  degradation.  It  is  true  that 
a  paltry  apology  has  been  made  by  the  Gk)vemment  of  France  for 
the  publication  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  insane  addresses  of  the 
French  Colonels ;  but  the  insolence  of  Count  Walbwski's  despatch 
id  yet  unatoned  Tor.  Lord  Falmerstok  seems  to  have  forgotten 
that  he  owed  his  popularity  and  power  to  the  generous  belief  of  the 
English  people,  that  it  was  his  pride  not  less  than  his  duty  to 
niaintain  the  glorious  traditions  of  his  country  ;  thev  now  find,  with 
mingled  emotions  of  amazement  and  contempt,  that  be  could  not  only 
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allow  the  despatch  of  the  French  minister  to  pass  unrebuked,  but  can 
permit  a  foreign  potentate  to  dictate  the  principles  and  the  objects  of 
British  legislation.  The  majority  of  255  to  20O,  which  carried  the 
first  reading  of  the  Conspiracy  Bill,  will  long  be  remembered  with 
shame  by  high-minded  Englishmen.* 

We  rejoice,  however,  that  the  reproach  incurred  by  the  triumph  of 
the  Ministry,  on  the  first  reading  of  the  ill-timed  Bill,  has  since  been 
uinply  atoned  fjpr.  Never  did  a  Government,  professing  liberal 
principles,  occupy  a  more  ignominious  position  than  that  in  which 
lA>rd  Palmebstoit  and  his  colleagues  were  placed  by  the  success  of 
Mr.  MiLNXR  GiBSOK*s  amendment  on  the  motion  for  the  second 
reading.  It  was  evident  before  the  debate  closed  that  his  Lordship 
feared  the  worst ;  his  usual  good  temper  and  Twnchalance  forsook 
him,  and  his  reply  before  the  division  was  the  bluster  of  an  angry  and 
disappointed  man.  England  and  Europe  owe  a  heavy  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Mr.  GiBBOK  for  his  admirably- worded  amendment,  and  for 
tlie  good  sense,  moderation,  firmness,  and  power,  with  which  he  sup- 
ported it.  Mr.  GLAj)STOir£*s  speech  was  worthy  of  a  great  English 
statesman  and  orator.  It  was  high  time  that  the  country  should  be 
warned  against  the  regressive  policy  which  has  characterized  of  late  the 
administration  of  our  foreign  afiairs.  The  right  honourable  gentleman's 
ijoble  peroration  deserves  to  be  deeply  pondered  by  all  the  friends 
of  freedom.  "  These  times,"  said  he,  "  are  grave  for  liberty.  We 
believe  that  we  are  advancing ;  but  can  any  man  of  observation,  who 
has  watched  the  events  of  the  last  few  years  in  Europe,  have  failed 
to  observe  that  there  is  a  movement  indeed,  but  a  downward  and 
backward  movement  ?  There  are  a  few  spots  in  which  institutions 
that  claim  our  sympathy  still  exist  and  flourish.  They  are  secondary 
plaoee,  nay,  they  are  almost  the  holes  and  comers  of  Europe,  so 
far  as  mere  material  greatness  is  concerned,  although  their  moral 
greatness  will,  I  trust,  ensure  them  long  prosperity  and  happiness. 
But  in  these  times  more  than  ever  does  responsibility  centre  upon 
England,  and  if  it  does  centre  upon  England,  upon  her  principles, 
upon  her  laws,  and  upon  her  governors  ;  then  I  say  that  a  measure 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons — the  chief  hope  of  freedom — which 
attempts  to  establish  a  moral  complicity  between  us  and  those  who 
Boek  safety  in  repressive  measures,  will  be  a  blow  and  a  discour- 
agement to  that  sacred  cause  in  every  country  in  the  world." 

Equally  noble  were  the  prophetic  words  addressed  b^  M.  Ehilb 
Ollitibb  to  the  Imperial  Government  in  the  Corps  Legislatif,  on  the 
19th  of  February,  in  which  he  reminded  them  of  the  enormous 
strength  of  the  army,  the  perfection  of  the  military  resources,  and 
the  aoility  of  the  police,  by  which  the  throne  of  the  Emperor  was 
protected ;  that  in  order  to  stifle  all  criticism  adverse  to  the  Gt>vem- 
ment,  and  imperilling  its  power^  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  had  been 

*  In  our  Quurterly  Review  of  GemuA  Litermture  (p.  269)  there  ie  a  cnriovui 
account  of  the  spirit  in  which  Napoleon  le  Grand  exhorted  Hambui^  not  to 
yield  to  the  demand  of  the  British  authorities,  in  1709,  for  the  extradition  of 
Irish  refugees,  who  had  been  oomneUed  to  flee  from  their  own  country,  threugh 
hariog  sappoited  the  Freaeh  hnding  on  the  ooeal  of  Imlsad. 
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completely  annihilated  ;  and  yet  repressive  measures  were  now 
demandea  of  still  greater  stringencj.  "  Do  you  not  fear,"  said  he 
"  that  the  country  may  say,  *  I  have  sacrificed  to  you  my  liberty, 
my  franchise,  my  traditions,  the  conquests  of  my  blood,  all  that  made 
me  glorious  among  the  nations,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  tranquillity, 
and  you  now  ask  for  more— u^^^e  ivill  you  stop  / '  " 

The  Emperor  may  congratulate  himself  that  these  heroic  words  will 
not  fly  through  France  on  the  swift  wings  of  an  unfettered  Press ; 
but,  nevertheless,  their  echo  will  be  heard  in  all  places  where 
patriots  assemble,  and  will  help  to  swell  the  torrent  of  that  righteous 
indignation  by  which,  sooner  or  later,  if  he  does  not  pause  in  time, 
he  and  his  stem  policy  will  be  swept  away  together. 

On  the  day  after  his  defeat,  Lord  Palmsbston  placed  his  resig- 
nation in  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty,  who  accepted  it,  and  immedi- 
ately sent  for  Lord  Derby.  At  the  moment  we  are  writing,  the 
ministerial  crisis  is  still  at  its  height ;  and  all  conjectures  about  its 
issue  are  necessarily  very  uncertain.  We  cannot  but  hope,  how- 
ever, that  the  fall  oi  the  Palmerstonian  Ministry  will  be  interpreted 
as  a  stern  rebuke,  administered  by  the  honesty  and  spirit  of  the 
country,  to  the  absence  of  manly  loyalty  to  any  political  principles, 
by  which  the  late  G-overnment  was  distinguished. 

Sir  J.  Tbelawny's  Bill,  for  the  Abolition  of  Church  Rates,  has 
passed  the  second  reading  with  a  majority  of  fifty-three,  spite  of  Sir 
Gboege  Obex's  attempt  to  divide  the  liberal  party  by  the  promise 
of  a  Ot}vemment  bill.  The  cool  audacity  witn  which  the  Fremier 
had  received  the  Church  Bate  deputation  a  few  weeks  before,  and 
the  insignificant  compromise  suggested  by  the  Home  Secretary, 
were  ample  reasons  for  relieving  the  Oovemment  of  the  dis- 
agreeable duty  of  fulfilling  their  formal  pledge,  by  doing  the  work 
without  them. 

Every  Indian  mail  brings  brighter  news  than  its  predecessor.  The 
mutiny  is  virtually  over,  and  our  struggle  has  now  assumed  the  form 
of  a  regular  war  with  a  hostile  state ;  by  this  time  Sir  CoLnr  and  his 
lieutenants,  who  only  fight  to  conquer,  are  concentrating  their 
forces  upon  Oude. 

On  the  28th  of  December,  Canton  was  "at  the  feet  of  the  allies." 
We  wonder  what  they  will  do  with  their  prize.  The  Empire  of 
China  seems  none  the  worse  for  the  loss  of  a  limb.  We  suspect 
nothing  will  be  done  till  the  Emperor  himself  hears  the  thunder  and 
sees  the  bayonets  of  the  barbarians. 

The  India  Bill  was  read  the  first  time  on  the  18th,  and  the 
Ministry  had  a  majority  of  145  in  a  house  of  nearly  600  members. 
The  debate,  in  which  Mr.  Whiteside,  Sir  Bitlweb  Ltttok,  and 
Colonel  Stkbs  greatly  distinguished  themselves  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Pbbmibr  himself,  the  CflAKOELLOB  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr. 
Lowe,  on  the  other,  turned  on  the  two  distinct  questions :  first, 
whether  there  was  any  need  for  lenslation  at  all ;  secondly,  whether 
this  was  the  time  to  legislate.  We  intend  to  deal  with  this  great 
subject  at  length  in  our  next. 

The  provinces  are  beginning  to  bestir  themselves  about  Reform : 
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the  movement  will  probably  be  based  on  the  Guildhall  Coffee-house 
Manifesto.  Upon  the  sinceritj  of  Lord  Palmeeston's  pledge  it  is 
now  useless  to  speculate. 

Sir  JoHK  Pakingtox  has  succeeded  in  getting  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  the  condition  of  Popular  Education.  The  debate  was 
dull,  and  we  cannot  anticipate  that  the  inquiry  will  be  productive  of 
much  good. 

A  far  more  important  educational  movement  has  been  initiated 
by  the  University  of  Oxford.  Our  middle-class  schools  are  pro- 
verbially bad  and  dear.  Very  few  parents  are  competent  to  judge 
of  the  qualifications  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  the  impostor  who  is 
diligent  and  unscrupulous  in  puffing  the  merits  of  his  establishment 
is  tolerably  sure  to  succeed  spite  of  the  most  culpable  and  shameful 
ignorance.  The  university  proposes  to  examine  lads  in  the  subjects 
which  every  young  Englishman  is  expected  to  study,  and  to  grant 
certificates  to  those  who  pass  the  first  examination,  and  the  degree 
of  A.  A.  to  those  who  pass  the  second.  Manchester  and  Birmingham, 
and  other  large  towns,  will  be  made  local  centres  for  the  working 
out  of  the  scheme ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  though 
the  details  of  the  plan  are  obvious  to  hostile  criticism,  its  originators, 
the  Kev.  F.  Temple  and  Mr.  Acland,  have  brought  an  important 
stimulus  to  bear  on  middle-class  education. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  do  not  happen  to  have  seen  Mr. 
Hobs  If  AN*  s  address  to  his  constituents  at  JNailsworth,  ought  to  be 
informed  that  that  honourable  gentleman  resigned  the  lucrative 
appointment  of  Chief-Secretaryship  for  Ireland,  because  there  was 
too  little  work,  too  much  pay,  and  because  it  involved  a  partial 
sacrifice  of  his  political  independence.  The  country  will  not  forget 
this  noble  act. 
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Art.  L— the  GREEK  CHURCH. 

The  Orthodox  Doctrine  of  the  Apottolic  Eastern  Church  ;  or,  a  Com- 
pendium  of  Christian  Theology,  Translated  Jrom  the  Qreek, 
To  which  is  prefixed  an  historical  and  Explanatory  Essay  on 
General  Catechism,  and  appended  a  Treatise  on  Melchizedec* 
London  :  Whittaker  &  Co.  Edinburgh :  Oliver  &  Bojd. 
Manchester :  Dunnil  &  Palmer.    1857. 

How  comes  it  to  pass  that  our  expositors  of  Scripture  and 
writers  on  prophecy  find  so  many  texts,  and  even  whole  chap- 
ters of  the  Biblcy  that  refer  to  the  Romish  or  Western  Churcn, 
and  not  a  word  about  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Church  ?  Is  it 
that  the  Eastern  Church  was  to  remain  pure  and  uncorrupted, 
while  the  Western  was  to  become  the  seat  of  idolatry,  hypo- 
crisy, and  lies  ?  Or,  is  it  that  the  authors  referred  to  were  in 
a  great  measure  ignorant  of  the  character  and  history  of  the 
Eastern  Church  ?  We  suspect  the  latter  of  these  two  supposi- 
tions to  be  the  fact.  Learned  men  were,  no  doubt,  acquainted 
with  the  general  outlines  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  that 

frevailed  m  that  branch  of  the  Church  which  owned  the 
^atriarch  of  Constantinople  as  its  ecclesiastical  head ;  but  the 
entire  scene  was  too  remote  from  common  observation  in 
Western  Europe,  and  the  actual  features  of  Romanism  were 
too  glaringlv  palpable,  and  too  constantly  pressing  on  atten- 
tion, to  render  it  needful  to  look  at  any  more  distant  object  for 
a  resemblance  to  the  pictures  drawn  by  the  pen  of  inspiration 


reflectmg  that  Rome  might 
the  main  lineaments  of  visage  and  character,  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  one  applied  with  striEing  exactness  to  both. 
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Another  cirenmstance  has  led  Protestant  writers  to  direct 
their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  Romish  Church,  when 
dealing  with  the  corruptions  that  have  overspread  Christendom. 
Ever  since  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Rome 
has  maintained  a  violent  struggle  for  her  ascendancy,  and  has 
used  every  effort  to  regain  her  lost  sway  over  the  Reformed 
Churches.  These  Churches,  therefore,  have  had  to  do  with 
Rome  as  a  present  and  formidable  enemy.  It  was  her  errors 
they  protested  against;  it  was  her  abominations  they  hated 
and  abjured;  it  was  her  arts  and  influence  they  feared;  and 
only  in  her  did  they  see  realized  those  revolting  features  of 
wickedness,  idolatry,  blasphemy,  and  antichristian  error,  against 
which  the  voice  of  warning  was  heard  in  the  prophetic  word. 
The  Churches  of  the  Reformation  were  in  no  danger  from  the 
Greek  Church :  they  were  in  danger  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  one  was  ever  present  in  the  attitude  of  a  threatening  foe : 
the  other  was  distant,  unseen,  and  almost  unknown.  It  mat- 
tered little  to  the  Protestant  Churches  what  the  Greek  Church 
was,  or  thought,  or  did*  Her  doctrines  and  practices  little  con- 
cerned them,  and,  therefore,  they  were  unable  to  trace  the 
resemblance  between  her  and  her  sister  of  Rome;  and  even 
had  they  been  able,  they  felt  as  if  it  were  no  concern  of  theirs. 
Rome  they  hated  and  feared.  Constantinople  they  neither 
knew  nor  dreaded. 

The  Eastern  or  Greek  Church  has  never  been  reformed. 
There  has  never  been  any  such  protest  against  her  doctrine 
and  discipline,  her  pretensions  and  practice,  as  that  which  con- 
vulsed the  Western  Church  when  Luther  and  his  coadjutors 
arose.  This  comparative  immunity  from  division  or  change  is 
referred  to  by  the  members  of  the  Eastern  Church,  as  a  proof 
that  she  retains  her  original  purity  untouched ;  that  her  rites 
and  ceremonies  are  those  that  belonged  to  the  earliest  Christian 
antiquity ;  and  that,  consequently,  she  has  the  strongest  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  at  once  the  oldest  and  the  purest  branch  of 
the  Apostolical  Church,  nay,  the  only  true  Church  of  Christ. 

Those  who  look  at  the  Grreek  Church  from  without  her  pale^ 
are  disposed  to  interpret  somewhat  differently  the  fact  of  her 
never  having  been  reformed.  Instead  of  that  proving  purity, 
they  look  upon  it  rather  as  affording  ground  to  conclude,  that 
deep  corruption,  and  wide  departure  from  apostolic  simplicity, 
may  be  her  character — that  tne  incrustations  of  error  accumu- 
lating for  ages,  and  never  removed,  have  gathered  so  thick,  and 
so  hide  and  obscure  the  sacred  truth  she  professes,  that  she  has 
lost  her  pristine  beauty,  and  is  shorn  of  her  spiritual  strength. 

At  any  rate,  we  are  convinced  that,  were  the  Eastern  branch 
of  the  Church  as  well  known  as  the  Western,  the  latter  would 
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not  possess  the  equivocal  honour  that  has  long  been  assigned  to 
her,  of  being  the  exclusive  object  of  inspired  prophecy^  as  the 
*'  mother  of  harlots  and  abominations  of  the  earth ;"  or^  if  Rome 
be  the  mother,  she  may  have  both  sisters  and  daughters. 

We  have  said  that  the  Eastern  Church  was  never  rent  by 
euch  a  division  as  that  which  convulsed  and  weakened  the 
Western  in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  there  have  been 
internal  strifes,  and  partial  disruptions  in  the  Greco-Sussian 
Church,  of  which  the  effects  remain  to  this  day.  Without 
going  into  any  detailed  history  of  such  matters,  we  may  refer 
to  some  of  the  events  which  at  various  periods  disturbed  the 
peace,  and  threatened  the  unity  of  the  ''orthodox"  Church. 

The  first  serious  disturbance  took  place  at  Novogorod  in 
1375,  when  one  Eotrp  Strigolnik  began  publicly  to  inveigh 
against  the  custom  which  then  prevailed,  which  obliged  every 
priest  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  his  bishop  in  order  to 
obtain  ordination.  He  represented  that  custom  as  simony,  and 
charged  Christians  to  keep  aloof  from  priests  who  had  pur- 
chased their  ordination.  He  attacked  also  the  doctrine  of  con- 
fession to  a  priest  as  unnecessary ;  and  his  opinions  soon  gained 
many  adherents.  This  produced  in  the  streets  of  Novosorod 
a  combat  between  the  champions  of  the  new  doctrine  and  the 
old.  The  former  were  defeated,  and  Strigolnik  himself,  with 
the  leaders  of  his  party,  were  thrown  from  the  bridge  into  the 
river  and  were  drowned.  The  usual  effect  of  persecution — the 
spread  of  the  persecuted  doctrine — followed.  The  floods  could 
not  drown  the  assertion  of  truth,  and  after  the  infliction  of 
much  suffering  upon  the  Strigolniks  and  their  descendants, 
their  enemies  could  not  destroy  them;  and  to  this  day  their 
doctrines  may  be  traced  among  the  present  Baskolniks,  or  dis- 
senters of  the  Russian  Church.  Another  remarkable  sect  arose 
daring  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  same 
repulmc  of  Novogorod.  Its  real  nature  is  obscure;  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  modification  of  Judaism.  This  sect 
spread  among  the  priests,  and  as  the  initiated  were  bound  to 
secrecy,  the  mfection  went  on  unsuspected  and  undiscovered. 
The  outward  conformity  of  these  secret  Jews  to  the  Greek 
Church  was  so  strict,  that  they  ^ot  the  reputation  of  ^eat 
sanctity.  The  chief  promoters  of  the  sect  were  two  priests, 
Dionysins  and  Alexis,  one  named  Gabriel,  and  a  layman  of 
high  rank.  These  men  laboured  with  so  much  effect,  and  rose 
so  high  in  favour  of  the  Grand  Duke,  and  gained  followers  of 
such  distinction,  that  ere  long  one  of  their  converts,  Zosimus, 
was  elevated  in  1490  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Moscow.     ''  And 
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thus,"  says  Erasinski,  from  whose  work  on  the  ''Beligioas 
History  of  the  Slavonic  Nations,'*  we  have  chiefly  gleaned 
these  particulars,  '*  a  secret  follower  of  Judaism  became  the 
head  of  the  Russian  Church." 

Passing  over  some  minor  divisions,  we  must  not  omit  to  state 
the  commotion  occasioned  by  the  emendation  of  the  Scriptures 
and  devotional  books,  effected  under  the  Tsar  Alexius  by  the 
Patriarch  Nieon.  During  the  long  period  of  the  Mongol 
domination,  the  whole  country,  priests  and  people,  fell  into  a 
state  of  great  barbarity.  The  transcription  of  the  sacred  books 
was  intrusted  to  ignorant  copyists,  and,  of  course,  errors  of  all 
sorts  had  crept  in,  to  the  utter  disfigurement  of  the  text, 
and  the  obscuration  of  the  sense.  A  Greek  scholar,  named 
Maximus,  was  employed  to  correct  the  sacred  books,  but,  as 
might  have  been  expected  in  so  barbarous  and  ignorant  an  age, 
his  labours  were  misunderstood,  he  was  accused  of  c<HruptiDg, 
instead  of  emending  the  text,  and  ended  his  days  in  a  coovent» 
which  was  made  his  prison — the  earthly  reward  of  his  toiL 
The  work,  however,  was  not  abandoned.  The  Patriarch  Nicon 
assembled  a  council  for  the  purpose  at  Moscow,  in  1654,  at 
which  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  that  of  Servia,  and  fifty*six 
bishops  were  present  After  much  difficulty  and  delay,  oolla* 
tion  of  manuscripts,  and  consultation  with  patriarchs  and  pre- 
lates, the  text  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  liturgical  books, 
was  at  last  fixed,  in  conformity  to  the  most  ancient  Slavonic 
manuscripts,  and  the  books  were  printed.  This  important 
reform,  though  made  under  the  hichcst  sanction,  was  not  un* 
opposed,  and  soon  were  kindled  the  flames  of  actual  warfare 
between  the  partizans  of  the  old  books  and  the  new.  The 
people  caught  the  excitement,  and  with  them  it  proceeded  to 
the  strangest  extremes  of  fanaticism  ;  and  this  fanaticism, 
excited  by  persecution,  degenerated  into  the  wildest  acts  of 
superstition.  The  doctrine  that  the  secret  means  of  obtaining 
salvation  was  a  voluntary  suicide,  through  means  of  what  tliey 
called  the  baptism  of  fire,  caused  a  great  number  of  victims ; 
numbers  of  people,  it  is  said,  of  every  age,  and  of  both  sexes, 
shut  themselves  up  in  houses,  bams,  &c.,  and  having  set  them 
on  fire,  perished  m  the  flames,  reciting  prayers  and  singing 
hymns.* 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Baskolniks  of  the  present  day,  in 
remote  JMirts  of  the  empire,  still  follow  the  rites  of  tliat  atrocious 
superstition*  At  any  rate,  in  Siberia,  and  other  distant  regions, 
the  Raskolniks  are  numerous,  their  descendants  having  been 
exiled  for  their  religion. 


•  Kraainaki.  p^  418. 
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The  Established  Church  of  Russia  has  wisely  pursued  a  con- 
ciliatory policy  towards  the  dissenters.  Their  ministers  are 
generally  priests  who  have  been  ordained  by  the  bishops  of  the 
orthodox  faith,  but  who  have  left  it.  The  Government  is  now 
making  efforts  to  reconcile  these  Raskolniks  with  the  Church, 
and  has  declared  that  the  differences  between  them  do  not 
amount  to  heresy.  They  call  themselves  Staravertsiy  or  fol- 
lowers of  the  old  faithy  and  are  called  officially  Staroobradtzi, 
or  followers  of  the  old  rites;  but  the  Government  now  call^ 
them  Yedinavertsiy  or  co-religionists.  It  is  evident  from  what 
we  have  stated  concerning  these  dissenters,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  other  sects,  that  the  points  of  difference  on  which  they 
have  separated  from  the  dominant  Church  are  such  as  leave 
untouched  the  fundamental  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  body. 
There  are  other  sects,  such  as  the  Skoptsiy  or  eunuchs,  the 
Kkiestovshckiki,  or  flagellants,  the  MalakaneSy  who  use  milk  on 
fasting  days,  and  the  Dt*chobortsiy  or  wrestlers  in  spirit,  whose 
peculiarities  we  cannot  enlarge  upon;  but  they  are  all  now 
treated  with  a  degree  of  toleration  that  preserves  the  peace  of 
the  Church,  and  perhaps  does  more  to  keep  down  the  fanati- 
cism which  distinguishes  some  of  them,  than  violent  persecution 
could  accomplish. 

We  cannot  proceed  with  this  subject  further,  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that  the  Eastern  Church  has  not  been  without 
elements  of  disturbance,  though  they  have  never  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  rend  her  visible  unity.  We  cannot  here  afford  either 
to  philosophize  or  to  moralize  on  the  strange  phenomenon  pre* 
sented  to  our  view,  of  the  two  great  branches  into,  which  the 
Christian  Church  has  been  divided  for  many  centuries,  remain- 
ing in  an  attitude  of  anathematizing  hostility  to  each  other,  and 
both  of  them  in  a  state  of  deep  spiritual  declension.  We  can 
offer  no  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  truly  sincere  Christians 
within  either  pale  ;  they  may  be  many,  and  they  may  be  multi- 
plying, or  the  contrary.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  corruption  of  doc-> 
trine,  the  unscriptural  practice,  the  laxity  of  discipline,  and  the 
perversion  of  truth,  but  too  flagrant,  both  in  the  Roman  and 
Greek  Churches,  leave  us  to  wonder  and  lament  over  them  both. 
The  Protestant  communions,  and  the  little  scattered  bands  of 
faithful  witnesses  for  Christ,  who  have  kept  their  garments 
clean  in  the  midst  of  abounding  defilement,  have  been  branded 
by  the  dominant,  and  too  often  persecuting  Church,  as  heretics, 
schismatics,  and  counted  as  the  offscouring  of  the  earth.  Yet 
these  have  been  the  little  flock  of  Christ,  often  driven  into  the 
wilderness ;  and  the  more  they  have  been  persecuted,  the  more, 
like  Israel  in  Egypt,  have  they  multiplied  and  grown.  Another 
anomaly^  and  a  very  affecting  one,  is,  that  even  the  purer  sec- 
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tions  of  the  Church,  when  favoured  with  seasons  of  outward 
ease  and  prosperity,  have  often  suffered  a  spiritual  decay. 
Their  graces  have  shone  brightest  in  adversity,  and  have 
withered  in  the  noonday  of  public  &vour,  as  if  the  storm  was 
their  life  and  the  sunshine  their  bane.  But  we  must  not  be 
tempted  to  enlarge  farther  on  a  theme  which  crossed  our  path, 
and  we  now  return  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

Our  thoughts  have  been  led  in  this  direction  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  volume,  of  which  we  give  the  title  at  the  head  of  this 
aVticle,  and  as  the  subject  of  the  Greek  Church  is  one  which,  to 
many  of  our  readers,  may  be  interesting  and  instructive,  we 
invite  their  attention  to  the  following  remarks : — 

It  is  not  the  best  way  to  learn  the  truUi  concerning  any  reli- 
gious community  to  ask  some  leading  man  in  that  community 
to  give  an  account  of  the  tenets  and  practices  of  his  friends. 
His  partiality  would  so  colour  his  views  and  statements,  that, 
unconsciously  it  may  be,  he  would  convey  impressions  wide  of 
the  truth  to  an  inquirer.  Had  Luther  and  his  friends,  when 
they  began  to  question  the  doings  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
applied  to  the  Pope  and  his  cardinals  for  their  opinion  as  to  the 
state  of  the  Church,  would  those  functionaries  have  spoken  so 
as  to  show  the  necessity  for  instant  and  sweeping  reformation  ? 
Assuredly  not.  The  volume  before  us,  then,  may  be  written 
by  a  sincere  and  candid  member  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and 
yet  fail  to  give  such  information  as  to  the  actual  state  of 
matters  within  that  communion,  as  might  satisfy  an  honest 
searcher  after  the  right  and  the  true. 

We  have  no  wish  to  make  the  Eastern  Church  worse  than 
she  is,  and  readily  admit  that,  compared  with  her  sister  of  the 
West,  she  appears  to  advantage.  Both  are  far  gone  in  idolatry, 
if  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  prostration  of  the  body 
before  the  images  or  pictures,  be  idolatry;  but  the  Greek 
Church  pretends  that  such  prostration  is  not  such  worship  as  is 
offered  to  God,  but  only  an  expression  of  reverence.  Both 
claim  alike  to  be  the  one  true  Church ;  but  the  Greek  is  not 
drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints  as  the  Latin  Church  has 
been.  The  Greek  Church  speaks  of  the  Western  branch  as 
having  apostatized  from  the  apostolic  rule,  and  as  having 
claim^  for  the  Pope  universal  supremacy  contrary  to  truth  ana 
Scripture,  and  she  nas  not  set  up  her  Patriarch  as  having  right- 
ful authority  over  people  who  own  not  his  claims.  Both  enjoin 
and  practise  confession  to  the  priest,  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
anything  like  the  sale  of  indulgences  has  ever  brought  a  scandal 
upon  any  functionaries  of  the  Eastern  communion.  Both  have 
orders  of  monks,  who  make  a  vow  of  celibacy ;  but  in  the  Greek 
Church  every  priest  must  be  married,  and  cannot  be  a  priest 
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till  he  has  observed  the  "sacrament"  of  matrimony!  When 
his  wife  dies,  he  cannot  many  a  second  time,  but  may  enter  a 
monastery,  and  so  have  the  way  opened  up  to  the  higher  offices 
of  the  Church ;  for  bishops,  and  metropolitans,  and  patriarchs 
must  have  been  monks,  and  observe  life-Ion^  celibacy,  fasting* 
and  separation  from  the  secular  world.  Sucn  are  some  of  the 
points  of  difference  between  the  two  Churches.  Persons  well 
read  in  ecclesiastical  history,  know  well  what  strange  and  per- 
plexing controversies  divided  the  Church  during  the  first  cen« 
tunes  of  the  Christian  era.  The  Oriental  Church  was  soon 
separated  from  the  Western,  and  estrangement  and  mutual 
misunderstanding  and  dislike  were  the  concomitants  of  the 
schism.  The  East  participated  but  slightly  in  some  of  the  con- 
troversies that  were  waged  with  great  success  in  the  West. 
The  system  of  Augustine  was  in  high  repute  among  the 
Westerns,  but  was  opposed  by  Theodore,  who  was  one  of  the 
champions  of  the  Eastern  section.  To  the  same  school  belonged 
Chrysostom,  who  continues  to  this  day  to  bold  a  hicrh  place 
among  the  admired  Fathers  of  the  Greek  Church.  "  His  mild, 
predominantly  practical,  and  feebljr  systematizing  spirit,"  says 
Neander,  *^  which  was  strongly  disinclined  to  all  stiff  and  harsh 
extremes,  could  also  most  readily  blend  with  the  Oriental  mode 
of  apprehension,  and  genially  work  upon  it.  The  whole  pecu- 
liarity of  his  character,  the  course  of  his  life  and  traming, 
would  of  themselves  necessarily  keep  him  at  a  distance  from 
thesystem  of  Augustine." 

Were  we  writing  a  history  of  the  Eastern  Church  instead  of  a 
brief  article,  we  should  find  ample  materials  in  the  extant  records 
both  of  controversies  and  concords  of  those  earlv  times ;  and 
especially  in  the  memorials  of  the  ancient  councils  we  should 
see  both  what  questions  then  agitated  the  Church,  and  how  the 
decisions  of  those  councils  gave  shape  and  permanence  to  errors 
which,  but  for  them,  might  have  had  only  an  ephemeral 
existence.  The  authority  of  the  first  seven  councils,  recognised 
by  the  Eastern  Church,  has  stereotyped  their  tenets,  and  raised 
a  wall  of  separation  between  the  East  and  the  West,  which 
stands  firm  and  strong  to  this  day. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  present  a  comparative  view  of  these 
two  great  divisions  of  the  Church,  but  simply  to  note  some 

feneral  facts  respecting  them.  The  Greek  Church  enjoyed*  as 
feander,  in  his  great  history,  abundantly  shows,  one  great 
advantage  over  the  Soman,  in  possessing  a  high  culture  trans- 
mitted from  earlv  times  (Neander,  vol.  vi.  p.  346).  "In  the 
consciousness  of  this,  the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  look  down 
with  supercilious  contempt  upon  the  Latin  Church,  as  one  that 
subsisted  among  barbarians.    But  the  Western  Church  pos- 
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sessed  an  advantage  far  outweighing  the  dead  matter  of  tradi* 
tional  learning,  in  the  fresh  and  vigorous  principle  of  a  new 
spiritual  creation,  which,  with  inferior  means,  could  bring  about 
vastly  greater  effects.  Of  such  a  principle,  which  might  have 
infused  life  into  the  inert  mass  of  its  learning,  the  Greek 
Church  was  destitute.'*  There  were  two  causes  strictlj  ocm* 
nected  with  each  other,  which  especiallv  contributed  to  hinder 
the  healthful  and  free  evolution  of  the  Church  and  of  theology 
among  the  Greeks,  at  the  time  now  in  our  eye — the  latter  haU 
of  the  ninth  century :  '*  the  despotism  of  the  civil  govemmoit 
before  which  everything  crouched, — the  bishops  themselves  not 
seldom  consenting  to  act  as  its  humble  instruments ;  and  the 
extinction  of  the  sense  of  trath,  the  spirit  of  insincerity,  a  pre- 
dominant  trait  which  had  stamped  itseif  on  the  entire  life  of  the 
people,  and  was  continually  appearing  in  the  fulsome  exaggera- 
tions of  their  ordinary  language." — P.  347. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  priests  and  people,  and  not  at 
one  time  only,  but  throughout  lone  ages,  it  was  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  doctnne  should  remain  unoomipted,  and 
apostolic  simplicity  be  preserved,  and  Christian  morality  dta- 
tinguish  the  professors  of  the  faith.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
conclude  that  there  was  ample  room  for  reformation  in  such  a 
Church;  but,  until  there  should  be  experienced  a  revival  of 
the  true  essence  of  Christianity,  bringing  about  a  regeneration 
of  the  national  mind,  a  real  reformation  could  not  take  place, 
nor  could  the  corrupt  elements,  foreign  to  pure  Christianitv,  be 
expelled  from  the  body.  No  such  revival  took  place,  ana  the 
lapse  of  time  onlv  widened  the  breach  between  the  Oriental 
and  the  Western  Church.  The  Crusades  brought  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  into  closer  connexion,  but  such  intercourse  as  they 
had  only  bred  more  controversy  and  fomented  distrust  This 
irritable  state  of  feeling  between  the  parties,  and  the  arrogant 
pretensions  of  the  Popes,  who  would  not  lower  their  tone,  pre* 
vented  the  holding  of  a  council  with  the  view  to  compose  dif* 
ferences ;  and  in  lul  probability,  had  such  a  council  been  held, 
it  would  have  utterly  failed  in  healing,  or  even  lessening,  the 
breach.  ''When,  in  the  twelfth  century,"  savs  Neander, 
*'  several  provinces  of  the  East  were  conquered  by  the  Cru- 
saders, the  Latins  conducted  themselves  towards  the  Greeks  in 
so  unchristian,  despotic,  and  cruel  a  manner,  that  the  hate  of 
the  latter  was  roused  to  a  higher  intensitv,  and  the  impression 
endured  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  Every  violent  measure 
was  resorted  to  for  thejpurpose  of  subjecting  all  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.  .  .  •  Many  Greexs  died  as  martyrs  at  the  stake,  for 
the  liberties  of  their  Church,  and  the  honest  convictions  of  Uieir 
minds." — Nenmter^  vol.  viiL  p»  333. 
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We  cannot  pursue  the  subject  farther,  and  hasten  to  give  our 
readers  some  glimpse  of*  the  volume  before  us,  which  professes 
to  expound  the  **  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Apostolic  Eastern 
Church."  The  editor  says  in  his  preface,  that  his  object  has 
been  to  lay  before  the  unprejudiced  inquirer,  an  exposition  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  Church,  such  as  it  was  from  the 
beginning,  showing  how  she  has  been  invariably  based  on  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  constitutions  of  the  Apostles,  both  of 
which  she  has  unswervingly  observed,  and  faithfully  maintained, 
in  that  unity  of  faith  and  communion  of  the  spirit  which 
the  same  Church  is  constantly  and  fervently  invoking  from 
on  high. 

The  work  consists  of  an  '*  Historical  and  Explanatory 
Essay  on  General  Catechism,"  extending  to  about  twenty 
pages.  Then  follows  the  "  Orthodox  Doctrine,"  in  three  parts : 
Ist.  Of  the  Natural  Knowledge  of  God  ;  ^2nd.  Of  the  Evan- 
gelical Faith ;  and  3rd.  Of  the  Divine  Law.  There  is  much 
m  the  dogmatic  statement  of  doctrine  here  given,  of  which  all 
true  Christians  must  approve.  There  is  substantial  harmony 
between  the  Greek  confession  and  other  confessions.  The 
creed  b  the  Nicene,  and  the  Decalogue  is  given  without  the 
joining  of  the  first  and  second  commandments  together,  and 
the  splitting  of  the  tenth  into  two,  to  make  up  tne  number 
according  to  the  Koman  Catholic  editions.  The  comments  or 
explanations  and  proofs  are  also  generally  to  the  point,  but 
there  is  a  want  of  breadth,  and  also  of  deep-toned  earnestness 
in  the  book ;  and  we  lay  it  down,  lamenting  the  absence  of  the 
living  spirit,  which  might  have  animated  even  the  dull  pages 
of  the  "  Orthodox  Doctrine." 

We  must  give  our  readers  a  glimpse  of  the  pretensions 
of  the  Greek  Church,  and  of  her  judgment  of  others,  by 
citing  a  paragraph  from  the  section,  entitled  "  Peculiarities  of 
the  True  Church  :  "— 

"  The  Church  is  One,  Soly,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic.  Why  it  is 
called  the  One  Church  ? 

''The  Church  is  only  one,  since  there  has  ever  been  one  faith, 
one  foundation,  one  head  of  the  Church — Christ ;  one  way  of  sal- 
vation in  which  all  hope.  Hence  the  Apostle  says  :  '  There  is  one 
body  and  one  spirit,*  Ac.  (Eph.  iv.  4.)  From  the  unity  of  this 
Church  are  detached  all  they  that  either  do  not  accept  the  Divine 
Word,  or  embody  in  it  their  strange  doctrines.  Hence  the  com- 
munion of  such  men  is  not  the  Church,  but  rather  a  congregation 
of  infatuated  people,  who  are  not  governed  by  the  spirit  of  Gh>d, 
but  by  the  spirit  of  hatred  and  enmity.  In  these  times  we  see 
existing,  to  the  great  scandal  of  Christendom,  three  principal 
heresies,  those  of  the  Papists,  the  Lutherans,  and  the  Calvinists. 
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All  the  three  are  adverse  to  one  another.  Fopeir  abounds  in  the 
most  pernicious  superstitions,  and  submits  blindlr,  and  STen  bj 
rejecting  the  Word  of  God,  to  the  decrees  of  the  Pope.  Tber 
corrupt  the  dogma  of  the  procession  of  the  Spirit,  against  the  clesr 
testimony  of  Scripture.  They  do  not  offer  the  cup  of  Divine  com- 
munion to  the  laics,  and  forbid  them  to  read  the  Scriptures.  Ther 
believe  in  the  fire  of  purgatory,  the  offspring  of  their  imagination, 
and,  appropriating  to  themselves  a  supremacy  unknown  in  the 
Gospel,  persecute  by  fire  and  sword  all  those  that  dissent  from 
them.  The  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  have  lately  seceded  from  the 
Papists,  having  followed  the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  Calrin. 
Woilst,  however,  they  rejected  the  Popish  superstitions,  they  hare 
likewise  thrown  off  the  apostolical  traditions,  retaining  the  common 
opinion  of  the  Western  Church  as  to  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  Lutherans  attribute  the  omnipresence  to  the  body  of 
Christ,  whilst  it  is  only  peculiar  to  the  Deity ;  and  the  Calviniats 
subject  human  action  to  a  sure  and  inevitable  predestination.*' — 
P.  134. 

Having  stated  the  claims  of  the  Greek  Church  to  be  the 
One,  Hoiy^  Catholic,  and  Apostolic,  in  this  fashion,  the  natural 
inference  seems  to  be,  that  she  must  be  the  only  Church  of 
Christ  upon  earth.  We  are  not  left  to  our  own  mferencea  in 
this  matter,  for  in  the  next  paragraph  we  read  thus : — 

"The  truth  of  our  orthodox  Eastern  Church  is  founded  on 
incontrovertible  proofs.*'  (After  stating  these,  our  author  pro* 
ceeds.)  "  We,  therefore,  infer  from  this,  that  our  orthodox  Church 
is  not  only  the  true  one,  but  that  it  m  the  only  ane^  and  the  same 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  It  is,  then,  such  as  it  agrees 
with  the  Greek,  and  the  Greek  Church  was  never  separated  from 
the  primitive  Apostolic  Church ;  and  the  Apostolic  Church  was 
the  same  with  the  Jewish  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  regarding  the 
substance  of  the  faith ;  and  the  Church  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
founded  on  the  truth  of  the  redemption  of  mankind,  which  all 
the  patriarchs,  both  before  and  after  the  deluge,  have  steadfastly 
believed.  Consequently,  our  orthodox  and  Evangelical  Church  has 
its  origin  in  the  very  origin  of  the  world,  and  shall  remain, 
according  to  the  authority  of  the  Scripture,  unto  the  end.'* — 
P.  136. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  upon  a  fonnal  refutation 
of  the  narrow  bigotry  displayed  in  these  words ;  but  it  must 
be  obvious  to  every  reaoer  that  the  arrogant  assumption  of 
being  the  one  Church  of  Christ,  and,  consequently,  to 
"remain,  according  to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  unto  the 
end,"  mi^ht  suit  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  or  any  other 
churches  m  a  state  of  defection,  as  well  as  the  Greek  Chnrch 
in  Ruaaia.     Liaodicea  might  surely  as  warnntably  chum  to  be 
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of  ^Uhe  primUive  Apostolic  Churchy^  and^  therefore,  safe  and 
indestructibley  as  the  Church  of  which  Platon  was  metropolitan. 
But  where  is  Laodicea  now?  And  what  may  the  Eastern 
Church  become  a  thousand  years  hence?  Without  pretending 
to  prophesy,  we  may  unhesitatingly  say :  ^'  Either  reformed 
or  removed  out  of  its  place." 

Were  we  to  go  mmutely  over  the  pages  of  this  work,  it 
would  be  an  easy  but  invidious  taste  to  point  out  many  expres- 
sions to  which  exception  might  be  taken ;  but  we  decline  any 
such  task.  The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  is  held,  but 
so  guarded  and  restricted  by  the  assertion  of  the  necessity  of 
good  works,  that  one  is  in  doubt  after  all  what  the  Greek 
orthodox  doctrine  really  is.  Another  grave  objection  we  must 
take  to  these  expositions  of  the  law  of  God,  is  the  doctrine 
announced  in  explaining  the  second  commandment,  that  *'  the 
honour  paid  to  images  is  not  against  this  commandment." 
(P.  184.)  The  fact  is,  that  at  an  early  period,  when  the 
introduction  of  image  worship  gave  rise  to  controversy,  the 
Greek  Church  embraced  those  views  which  sanctioned  the 
practice ;  and,  accordingly,  the  worship  of  saints,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  various  rites  and  ceremonies  unknown  in  purer 
ages  of  the  Church,  marked  the  Eastern  branch  of  it  as  not 
less  corrupted  than  the  Western.  The  Greeks  have  their 
seven  sacraments  as  well  as  the  Latins,  and  although  they  do 
not  deny  the  cup  to  the  laity,  and  enjoin  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  they  nave,  in  many  ways,  made  the  Word  of  God 
of  none  effect  by  their  traditions. 

In  the  work  before  us  there  is  scarcely  one  reference  to  any 
other  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  as  having  any  existence 
at  all ;  for  it  is  dogmatical,  not  polemical ;  and  for  the  same 
reason,  there  is  rather  the  bald  assertion  than  the  logical 
defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  Her  authority  leaves 
it  needless  to  suppose  that  any  other  doctrine  can  be  main- 
tained, without  being  guilty  of  heresy  and  schism. 

This  work,  after  all,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  trans- 
lation of  the  treatise  by  Platon  (or  Plato),  Metropolitan  of 
Moscow,  originally  written  in  the  Russian  language,  and  after- 
wards translated  into  German.  The  translator,  who  subscribes 
his  name  ^*  A.  Coray,*'  says  he  has  *'  taken  the  liberty  to  add 
various  moral  and  philosophical  notes,  as  well  as  passages  from 
Scripture,  tending  to  establish  more  firmly  the  doctrines  set 
down  by  the  most  reverend  writer.** — P.  31. 

Some  forty  years  ago.  Dr.  Pinkerton  published  a  translation 
of  Platen's  work,  prefixing  to  it  some  account  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  Russia,  and  with  an  appendix,  giving  an  account  of 
various  sects  of  dissenters  in  that  empire.     So  this  is  not  the 
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first  time  the  treatise  has  appeared  in  an  English  dress ;  bat  of 
this  fact  the  translator  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware. 

We  have  now  to  submit  some  further  reflections,  su^ested 
by  the  history  and  character  of  the  Greek  Church. 

1.  We  are  compelled  to  regard  both  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches  as  in  a  deeply  corrupted  state.     Forms  and  shows 
and   mummeries  are  substituted  for  the  life   and    power  of 
Christianity.      The  Greek   Church  may  not  have  sinned  so 
much  as   ner  Western  sister  as  a  persecuting  Church ;    but 
against  this   must   be    set   down   against   her,  that    she    has 
done  less  than  Rome  to  propagate  the  faith.      If  the   Greek 
be  the  true  orthodox  Apostolic  Church,  as  she  claims  to  be,  how 
comes  it  that  this  sign  of  apostolicity  is  wanting.      She  has 
done,  and  is  doing,  nothing  to  convert  the  world  to  the  faith 
of  Christ.      She  has  no  college  de  propaganda  fide.      She  has 
no  missionaries  in  heathen  lands.     Even  in  Russia,  where  she 
basks  in  the  sunshine  of  imperial  favour,  and  where  myriads  of 
heathen  and   Mohammedan  tribes,  subject   to  the  autocrat's 
sway,  are  accessible   to  her   missionaries,  she  puts   forth   no 
evangelistic  efforts,  or  only  such  make-believe  and  desultory 
attempts  to   establish  missions  among  the  heathen  tribes,  as 
furnished  a  pretext  for  forbidding  Protestant  missionaries  to 
labour  for  their  conversion.     And  strange  it  would  be  if  the 
Greek  Church  actually  set  about  any  such  work  as  the  pro- 
pagation of  her  faith.      How  can  a  dead  church  labour  to 
impart  spiritual  life?    How  can  she  give  what  she  has  not? 
What  can  she  communicate  but  her  own  lifeless,  barren  pro- 
fession ?    And  what  are  the  professed  converts  that,  from  base 
and  carnal  motives,  sometimes  join  her  communion  ?      Thev 
are  the  dead  joined  to  the  dead.     There  is  the  baptism  witn 
water,  but  no  baptism  of  the  spirit;  and  the  change  effected  is 
only  that  the  superstitious  heathen  becomes  the  superstitious 
Greco-Russian— dead  idolatry  exchanged  for  dead  orthodoxy. 

2.  It  is  impossible  then  to  resist  tne  conviction,  that  as  the 
Greek  Church  has  &r  departed  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in 
Christ,  and  yet  boasts  of  her  orthodoxy,  there  can  be  no  hope 
of  the  revival  of  true  religion  within  her  pale,  and  the  cor- 
rection of  errors  that  defile  her,  till  she  is  convinced  of  her 
real  condition,  and  is  brought  to  confess  that  she  is  wretched, 
and  poor,  and  miserable,  and  blind,  and  naked.  Such  con- 
viction would  be  the  first  hopeful  sign  that  better  days  were 
at  hand.  But  when  was  a  church  ever  reformed  from  within? 
When  did  revival  ever  take  place,  without  some  external 
pressure,  and  some  rough  handling  of  the  smooth  and  plausible 
wpearanoes  that  covered  the  lurking  abomination  within? 
O  for  an  Eastern  Luther !    A  monk  or  priest  of  some  nerve 
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and  brain,  and  heart,  to  step  forward  and  declare  the  thing  as 
it  is;  to  attack  the  forms  and  rites  hallowed  by  the  memories 
of  a  thousand  years ;  and  instead  of  revering  them  for  their 
antiquity,  show  that  it  is  high  time  ancient  abuses  and  time* 
consecrated  corruptions  were  given  to  the  winds. 

This  is  the  right  use  to  which  we  should  put  the  enlighten- 
ment and  the  energy  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

If  the  editor  and  translator  of  Platen's  treatise  expect,  by 
publishing  it  in  English^  to  gain  many  admirers,  if  not  fol- 
lowers  of  the  Greek  faith,  we  suspect  he  will  be  disappointed ; 
but  we  hope  that  another  result  may  spring  from  tne  publi- 
cation, namely,  a  deep  conviction  that  every  Church,  whether 
of  the  East  or  the  W  est,  can  glorify  God  only  as  she  reflects 
His  truth — His  pure  truth,  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  as  embodied  in  the  holy  lives  of 
zealous  maintainers  and  propagators  of  the  faith ;  that,  there* 
fore,  adherence  to  a  creed  or  dogma,  however  pure,  is  nothing 
without  the  principle  of  spiritual  life ;  but  that  when  the  creed 
itself  is  unsound  or  defective,  it  is  altogether  an  affair  of  death 
and  corruption,  not  of  life  and  immort^ity. 

3.  If  anything  had  been  needed  to  convince  us  of  the  para- 
mount importance  of  maintidning  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  the  sole  authoritative  rule  and  directory  in 
religion,  the  volume  before  us  would  have  served  the  purpose. 
We  can  trace  the  flood  of  error  that  has  overspread  both  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches  to  the  fatal  mistake  of  admit- 
ting tradition  to  a  place  of  authority.  The  beginning  of 
corruption,  like  the  beginning  of  strife,  is  aa  the  letting  out 
of  water.  The  breach  widens,  and  the  stream  of  corruption 
flows  on  with  increasing  volume  and  more  frightful  impetuosity, 
till  the  Church  is  one  scene  of  utter  desolation. 

It  may  seem  rather  hypercritical  to  object  to  the  **  Orthodox 
Doctrine  of  the  Apostolic  Eastern  Church,"  that  she  admits  a 
rule  of  faith  additional  to  that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  since 
she  confines  herself  to  the  decrees  of  the  first  seven  general 
councils.  What  can  be  wiser  or  safer,  she  may  ask,  than  the 
decisions  of  the  whole  Church,  as  represented  by  the  councils  ? 
Our  answer  is  in  one  word :  The  Bible.  ITuit  is  wiser,  that 
is  safer.  And  if  it  be  urged  that  still  we  must  have  an  inter- 
pretaiion  of  the  Bible,  and  that  the  councils  only  interpret  and 
give  utterance  to  the  spirit  of  truth  in  the  Bible,  we  reply  by 
asking,  '*  And  who  is  to  interpret  the  interpreter?"  It  is  far 
eaner  to  understand  and  interpret  the  dictates  of  revelation 
than  tlie  complex  and  other  contradictory  decrees  of  the 
councils.     The  Bible  is  **  the  law  and  the  testimony ; "  they 
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are  human  and  fallible,  '*  and  if  they  speak  not  according  to 
this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them." 

Were  a  member  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church  to  read  these 
pages,  he  might  be  disposed  to  say,  **  Who  is  this  defamer  of 
our  ancient  Apostolic  Church  ?  Some  Lutheran  or  Calvinist, 
or  other  heretic  of  the  West — some  one  or  other  of  the  innu- 
merable sectaries  that  have  sprung  up,  the  spawn  of  the  so-called 
Reformation.  He  had  better  remove  the  beam  out  of  his  oirn 
eye,  before  he  pretends  to  pull  the  mote  out  of  his  brothers 
eye."  We  would  thank  him  for  the  apt  quotation  from  the 
Gospel,  and  would  specially  mark  the  word  brother.  If  the 
Greek  acknowledge  us  as  a  brother,  he  sweeps  away  a  large 
portion  of  our  objection  to  his  Church,  for  it  is  its  setting  up 
an  exclusive  claim  to  be  the  one  true  Church,  disowning  sU 
others,  and  our  sect,  whatever  it  be,  among  the  rest,  thst 
constitutes  the  insufferable  arrogance  of  which  we  comphin. 
Consistently  with  that  unscriptural  and  proud  assumption,  the 
Greek  ought  to  disown  our  fellowship,  and  refuse  to  call  ui 
brother ;  but  when  he  does  so,  he  cannot  quote  Scripture  to 
rebuke  us  without  condemning  himself. 

If  the  member  of  the  Greek  Church  allege  that  the  Boman 
Catholic  is  equally  exclusive,  and  denies  the  possibility  of  sal* 
vation  to  any  without  the  pale  of  the  communion  that  owns  the 
Pope  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  we  care  not  to  adjust  the  daims  of 
priority  between  the  East  and  the  West.  We  rather  incline  to 
think  that  both  are  alike  setting  limits  to  the  merc^  and  grace 
of  God,  which  He  has  not  set,  and  will  never  sanction.  And  to 
us  it  matters  little  what  Greece  or  Rome  may  say,  so  long  as  we 
believe  that  neither  is  constituted  the  judge  of  men's  character 
and  destiny. 

But  passing  this,  we  can  afford  to  give  a  more  direct  answer 
to  the  question — '*  Who  is  this  critic  who  speaks  blasphemy 
against  our  holy^  Church  ?"  It  may  suffice  to  say  that  we  claim 
neither  infallibility  nor  perfection,  nor  could  we  belong  to  a 
Church  that  pretended  to  in&Uibility,  whether  lodged  iu  some 
individual  livmg  head,  or  in  the  impersonal  abstraction  called 
the  Church.  We  reverence  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  would 
follow  the  light  from  heaven  they  shed  on  our  path.  We  bring 
every  dogma,  doctrine,  opinion,  practice,  to  the  test  of  the 
Word.  We  are  not  careful  to  reconcile  the  early  Fathers 
with  the  Apostles.  We  take  our  stand  on  Divine  inspiration; 
and  so  far  as  the  New  Testament  and  the  Fathers  agree,  we 
agree  with  both :  the  moment  they  cease  to  coincide  and  part 
company,  we  cleave  to  the  written  revelation,  and  leave  tradi- 
tion to  take  care  of  itself. 
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The  doctrine  of  justification  hj  faith  has  been  called  the  arti- 
cle statUis  aut  cadentis  ecclesir^ ;  the  doctrine  of  the  sole  supremacy 
of  the  Holy  Scripturesy  without  traditiony  may  with  equal  truth 
and  Bolemnity  oe  termed  the  article  of  a  standing  or  falling 
Church.  The  question  as  to  the  rule  of  faith  is  a  fundamental 
one,  and  I  must  know  what  I  am  to  belieTe,  and  upon  what 
authority  I  am  to  believe  it,  before  my  faith  can  be  saving  or 
justifying.  Is  the  object  of  the  faith  that  justifies  something  that 
rests  on  no  better  foundation  than  tradition^  or  must  it  be  based 
on  Divine  revelation?  If  the  latter,  then  what  is  tradition 
good  for  ?  fiut,  moreover,  if  a  member  of  the  Greek  or  Latin 
Church  should  think  to  turn  the  edge  of  our  protest  against  the 
manifold  corruptions  of  those  communions  by  holding  up  to 
scorn  the  anomalous  cb^ntcter  of  our  Protestant  communities, 
and  showing  that  the  rankest  weeds  of  error,  false  philosophy, 
rationalism,  and  even  infidelity,  have  flourished  among  them ; 
we  admit  the  fact,  but  deny  the  inference.  A  protest  against 
corruption  does  not  necessarily  emanate  from  purity ;  to 
denounce  falsehood  and  folly  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
the  denouncer  is  true  and  wise.  So  it  will  not  do  to  let  the 
protest  against  Greek  and  Roman  error  and  corruption  fall  to 
the  ground,  under  the  pretence  that  the  Protestants  are  no 
better.  Two  blacks  do  not  make  a  white;  and  if  all  the 
three  be  black,  it  would  be  harder  still  to  make  a  white  out  of 
them.  So  the  Greek  and  Koman  Churches  will  gain  little  by 
retorting  the  charge  of  error  or  defection  upon  the  Protestants. 

But  one  thing  is  to  be  noticed,  that  as  they  were  not  all 
Israelites  of  old  who  were  of  Israel,  so  there  are  many  so-called 
Protestants,  who  are  not  true  Protestants.  They  are,  in  fact, 
neither  Protestants  nor  Christians,  but  loose  and  inconsistent 

Jrofessors,  who  are  in  reality  nothing.  The  true  grounds  of 
Protestantism  they  neither  understand  nor  care  for,  nor  is  Pro- 
testantism answerable  for  their  misdeeds,  any  more  than  Chris- 
tianity itself  is  answerable  for  the  wicked  lives  and  bad  principles 
of  miUtitudes,  who  falsely  assume  the  Christian  name ;  but  by 
doin^  so  only  blazon  their  own  hypocris;^. 

The  justification  of  Protestantism  is  to  be  found  in  the 
uoBcriptural  assumptions,  and  distortions  and  perversions  of 
Christianity  found  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  If,  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Latin  Church 
was  a  pure  Church,  that  held  fast  the  Apostolic  Word,  without 
addition,  mutilation,  or  corruption,  then  the  work  of  the 
Reformers  was  a  blunder  and  a  sin,  and  the  Protestant  Churches 
they  founded  schismatical  sects.  And  if  the  Greek  Church, 
that  has  never  been  so  convulsed,  is  to  this  day,  as  she  pretends, 
**  the  one  orthodox  Apostolic  Church,"  then  the  attempt  to  reform 
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her  is  uncalled-for,  and  to  charge  her  with  defection  is  a 
Blander,  and  to  separate  from  her  communion  is  to  commit  the 
greatest  and  most  dangerous  mistake. 

4.  These  remarks  bring  us  Ufcck  to  the  fundamental  error  of 
both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches — the  departure  from 
Apostolic  practice  and  Scriptural  authority.  The  first  addition 
made  to  the  usages  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  on  the 
ground  of  tradition,  was  the  first  step  in  the  road  of  error. 
The  first  assumption  of  priority  of  rank  and  place  on  the  part  of 
a  primitive  bisnop,  or  presbyter,  over  his'  co^presbyters,  was 
the  first  step  in  the  hulder  of  ecclesiastical  pride,  whose  last 
step  placed  tne  tiara  on  the  head  of  the  Pope,  and  found  him 
seatea  with  the  names  of  blasphemy,  described  in  the  prophetic 
word ;  for  he,  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God,  usurps  the  prero- 
gatives of  God,  and  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all 
that  is  called  God  or  that  is  worshipped  (2  Thess.  ii.  4). 

Koman  Catholic  writers  complain  bitterly  that  Protestants, 
when  they  denounce  the  ''Holy  Church,"  speak  evil  of  that 
they  understand  not«  *'  What,  for  instance,'*  exclaims  a  writer 
in  the  Dublin  Review^  for  Dec,  1857, — ''  what  do  Independent.^ 
know  about  the  Catholic  religion  ?  or  the  Baptist  ?  or  the 
Presbyterian?  How  many  families  throughout  the  land  are 
educated  in  the  so-called  evangelical  principles,  who,  by  tlie 
ver^  circumstances  of  their  education,  their  quiet  domestic  life, 
their  seclusion  from  general  society,  and  their  total  want  of  the 
means  of  the  information,  know  nothing  about  the  Church  of 
Christ,  except  what  they  have  learned  m>m  a  debasing  and  cor- 
rupt tradition?"  (P.  395.)  Doubtless  there  are  ignorant 
Protestants,  as  there  are  ignorant  Roman  Catholics*  We 
freely  admit  that  many  of  us  know  as  little  of  the  subtle 
distinctions,  and  glozing  sophisms  by  which  Popish  writers 
defend  their  Church,  as  the  generality  of  Roman  Catholics 
themselves  do.  But  we  maintain  that  such  learning  is  not 
needed  to  see  and  understand  the  palpable  facts  presented  to 
the  view  of  any  Protestant  who  strays  into  a  Roman  Catholic 
church.  What  he  sees  and  hears  there  is  enough  to  convince 
any  unsophisticated  mind  that  thai  is  not  the  simplicity  of  New 
Testament  worship;  that  the  bowings  and  crossings,  and  pros* 
trations,  and  prayers,  and  tows  ofiTcred  to  tmo^ei,  ay,  to 
images — images  of  saints,  is  not  the  worship  of  the  Father  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  scene  tliat 
meets  the  view  in  a  Greek  church.  A  Platon  or  a  Bossuet 
may  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  attempts  to  explain  away  the 
worship  of  images  and  pictures,  but  it  is  all  in  vain.  The 
idolatry  is  there  undeniable  and  nnmistakeable. 

The  translation  of  Platon  s  work,  which  has  drawn  us  into 
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these  obseirations,  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  sympathizing 
and  admiring  member  of  the  Oriental  Church,  and  one  who 
willingly  accepts  the  good  metropolitan's  exposition  as  a  true 
mirror  of  the  orthodoxy  claimed  for  that  communion.  But  it 
is  notorious  to  all  who  have  witnessed,  as  we  have  done,  the 
actual  service,  and  mingled  with  both  priests  and  laity  of  the 
Oreco-Bussian  Church,  of  which  Platon  Was  a  dignitary,  that 
the  **  orthodox  doctrine"  laid  down  in  a  book,  and  the  living 
reality  as  seen  in  the  worship  and  the  worshippers,  are  two 
very  different  things.  The  book  is  bad  enough,  as  it  admits 
the  fact  of  the  use  of  pictures  or  images,  rites  and  ceremonies, 
sacraments  and  offices,  that  pretend  to  no  higher  authority  than 
human  tradition ;  but  it  attempts  to  veil  the  idolatry  under  a 
pretence  of  reverence  and  affection  for  holy  men  and  holy  things, 
while  in  the  living  exhibition  seen  in  any  Greek  church  any 
day  throughout  the  year,  and  most  of  all  on  their  high  days, 
nothing  meets  the  view  but  the  grossness  and  materiality  of 
creature-worship,  the  superstition  of  minds  untaught  to  soar 
beyond  the  objects  of  the  senses,  and  unenlightened  by  any 
ray  but  that  which  comes  dim  and  discoloured  through  the 
gloom  of  their  sacred  places.  These  are  redolent  of  incense, 
and  flickering  with  many  a  wax  taper  burning  before  many  a 
shrine,  and  there  is  heard  the  sound  of  trained  voices  chanting 
the  matins  or  vespers ;  but  the  light  of  pure  truth  there  shines 
not,  the  sweet  incense  of  spiritual  warship  is  there  in  no  repute, 
and  the  joyful  sound  of  the  Gospel  is  tnere  unheard.  It  may 
be  a  gorgeous  substitute  for  ''  the  fellowship  of  kindred  minds,** 
and  a  quietus  for  a  conscience  burdened  with  guilt;  but  it  is  a 
mockery  after  all,  and  leaves  the  worshipper  craving  and 
empty,  and  joyless  stilL 

We  deny  not  the  possibility  of  the  spirit  of  true  devotion 
being  found  in  temporary  alliance  with  certain  forms  of  super- 
stition, and  availing  itself  of  the  aesthetics  of  an  imposing  and 
solemn  ceremonial,  as  giving  tone  and  expression  to  its  deepest 
feelings;  but  were  the  whole  truth  known  in  such  cases,  it 
might  be  found  that  the  religious  element  in  the  character  of 
such  worshippers  was  kept  strong  and  active,  not  by  the  help 
of  the  gorgeous  rite  and  external  appliances  of  a  cathedral 
service,  but  in  spite  of  them,  and  that  tor  one  who  rose  above 
the  pressure  and  deadening  influence  of  the  sensuous  worship, 
a  thousand  had  all  true  devotion  crushed  out  of  them  by  its 
intolerable  weight. 

We  might  appeal  in  this  matter  to  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  known  what  we  aflirm,  and  they  will  teptifv  that  it 
is  only  when  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  seen  in  its  true  glory,  and 
His  cross  is  kept  in  the  believing  view  of  the  sinner,  that  be 
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can  cherish  the  feelings  of  a  child  of  God — the  spirit  of  filial 
trusty  reverence,  and  love — and  can  serve  Him  without  fear. 
Then  it  is  felt  that  the  less  imposing  the  ceremonies,  the  simpler 
the  worship,  the  fewer  the  objects  interposed  between  the  soul 
and  the  unseen  object  of  worship  the  better ;  and  that  nothing 
can  satisfy  the  heart,  nor  be  approved  by  the  judgment,  which 
has  not  the  clear  sanction  of  the  Scriptures  of  truth — ^the  infal- 
lible Word,  which  needs  no  pretended  '^infallible''  interpre- 
tation to  be  intelligible  to  the  humble  believer,  for  he  has  the 
fulfilled  promise  of  the  Spirit,  who  takes  of  the  things  of 
Christ,  and  shows  them  unto  him — the  unction  of  the  Holy 
One,  which  is  truth,  and  no  lie. 

Our  present  theme  being  the  Greek  Church,  not  any  of  the 
dissenters  from  it,  we  enter  into  no  discussion  of  their  merits 
or  defects.  For  the  same  reason  we  refrain  from  all  questions 
touching  the  Protestant  section  of  the  Christian  Church.  We 
have  hM  occasion  to  allude  to  the  fact  of  the  Reformation  from 
Popery,  but  our  subject  does  not  lead  us  into  any  review  of  that 
movement,  or  any  estimate  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Pro- 
testant confessions.  On  a  proper  occasion  we  might  not  decline 
the  task,  and  all  we  shall  say  here,  in  addition  to  allusions 
already  made  to  the  Protestantism  of  the  past  or  the  present » 
is,  that  we  do  not  consider  it  needful,  in  order  to  make  out  a 
case  against  either  the  Eastern  or  the  Western  Church,  that 
the  Protestants  stand  out  pure  and  spotless,  in  contrast  with 
the  corrupt  communion  they  have  left.  It  may  be  that 
Protestant  Churches  have  themselves  become  degenerate,  ami 
sunk  as  low,  or  lower,  than  the  body  against  which  they  pro- 
tested. It  may  be  that  some  of  them  were  but  impenectly 
reformed,  and  that  they  brought  a  portion  of  their  ancient 
errors  into  their  new  organizations.  It  may  be  that  the  ten- 
dency to  degenerate  soon  appeared  in  the  Churches  of  the 
Reformation,  and  that  new  errors  of  doctrine  and  practice 
crept  in,  which  rendered  them  spectacles  of  warning,  rather  than 
examples  for  imitation,— doubly  sinning,  by  abusing  clearer 
light,  and  fortifying  in  their  errors,  and  justifying  in  their 
adherence  to  a  false  system,  the  votaries  of  the  corrupt  Church 
of  Rome,  which  they  had  left,  but  without  following  and 
abiding  in  the  truth.^  Our  observations  have  extended  so  far 
beyond  our  calculations,  that  we  must  leave  unnoticed  the 
appended  article  on  Melchizedec.  Nor  is  this  any  matter  of 
regret,  for  the  **  Treatise,"  as  it  is  called,  fills  only  some  half- 
dozen  pages,  and  is  a  simple  enough  exposition  of  the  fiicts 
concerning  the  personage  referred  to,  contained  in  the  Bible. 

We  take  leave  of  this  work,  trusting  that  the  day  is  not  dis- 
tant when  Christians  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  will  belter 
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understand  one  another,  and  when  Churches — so  called — shall 
be  estimated,  not  by  their  boasted  antiquity,  but  by  their  cor- 
respondence to  the  Scriptural  model  in  form^  and  their  mani- 
festation of  the  Scriptural  tpirit^  in  the  vitality  and  power  of 
religion.  When  the  great  barvest^time  of  the  world  approaches, 
the  seed  that  has  been  lying  dormant  in  many  a  soil  will  spring 
up,  and  then  corrupt  Churches,  shaking  off  the  incrustations  of 
ages,  and  the  cerements  of  death,  will  start  to  new  life,  and 
spiritual  verdure,  beauty,  and  fruitfulness,  will  everywhere 
adorn  the  heritage  of  the  Lord.  The  Lord  hasten  this  con- 
summation in  His  time  t 
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BiOGBAPHT  becomes  a  difficult  task  where  the  verdict  of 
conscience  is  as  clearly  pronounced  against  the  hero,  as  the 
inclination  of  the  affections  leans  decidedly  in  his  favour. 
The  one  condemns  on  the  evidence  supplied,  the  other  acquits 
at  the  instance  of  partiality.  All  this  perplexity  attends  the 
effort  to  pourtray  the  life  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley — a  large 
portion  of  whose  poetry  conciliates  the  regard  of  men  of 
ingenious  and  sympathetic  minds,  while  at  the  same  time  many 
of  the  facts  of  the  poet's  life,  and  his  serious  opinions,  have 
arrayed  against  him,  not  merely  the  prejudices,  but  the  con- 
victions, of  the  better  part  of  the  community.  We  shall 
endeavour  in  the  course  of  the  present  paper  to  render  this 
singnlarlv  unFortunate  person  condign  justice,  neither  on  the 
one  hand  palliating  his  faults,  nor,  on  the  other,  withholding 
the  meed  of  credit  which  is  due  to  the  poetic  side  of  his  cha* 
racter.  Although  he  were  fifty  times  a  son,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  prove  ourselves  a  Brutus  on  the  judgment  seat.  Clothed  in 
the  awful  ermine  of  the  censor,  we  shall  '' nothing  extenuate" 
— having  respect  to  human  frailty,  we  shall  *'  set  down  nought 
in  malice.'' 

We  may  premise,  that  our  sympathies  run  in  accord  with 
poetical  natures,  although  not  professing  in  any  sense  to  be 
poets  ourselves.  To  pass  a  fair  judgment  upon  poetry,  we  thbk 
it  by  no  means  needful  that  we  should  have  been  ourselves 
members  of  the  tuneful  craft.  A  man  may  pronounce  upon 
the  capabilities  of  a  horse,  without  having  been  in  harness, — a 
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critic  may  weiffh  judiciously  the  merits  of  a  son  of  song  without 
belonging  to  flie  fraternity  of  singers.  The  highest  admira- 
tion for  the  whole  imaginative  race  of  men  we  lionestly  pro- 
fess, and  look  upon  their  faculty  as  something  rare  and  divine ; 
we  are  not,  therefore,  extreme  to  marie  the  obliquities  of 
genius,  provided  only  that  genius  preserve  any  respect  for 
itself  in  its  aberrations.  The  colossus  of  our  English  literature 
was  never  more  morally  colossal  than  when  he  carried  com- 
passionately a  drunken  Savage  home  on  his  back,  and  shrouded 
his  fiiend's  infirmity  from  the  Minos  of  the  police-court.  With 
that  great,  weak,  good  man,  we  cultivate  the  charity  which 
'^  shall  cover  the  multitude  of  sins.''  The  pipe  of  Orpheus  we 
venerate  quite  as  much  as  the  plastic  art  of  Prometheus ;  and 
deem  thus  much  of  explanation  beforehand  due  to  ourselves, 
should  we  seem  severe  in  the  critical  judgment  we  have 
felt  constrained  to  pronounce  on  both  the  poet  and  the  man, 
Shelley. 

Our  hero  had  the  grave  misfortune,  from  his  birth,  of  being 
an  only  son,  of  large  expectations — a  circumstance  which  pro- 
bably lay  at  the  root  of  the  few  and  evil  days  of  his  unhappy 
pilgrimage  on  earth.  Sir  Timothy  ^elley,  of  Castle  Gk>ring, 
Sussex,  was  father  of  the  poet,  whose  natal  day  was  August  4, 
1792.  Thefainily  dates  back  as  far  as  the  time  of  Richard  IL, 
and  from  successful  marriage  speculations,  and  the  sedulous 
practice  of  the  *'good  old  gentlemanly  vice — avarice,"  the 
property  of  the  house  had  become  one  of  the  most  respectable 
of  its  rank  in  the  kingdom.  The  first  ten  years  of  Percy  were 
spent  at  home,  with  his  mother  and  sisters,  petted  in  all  likeli- 
hood, and  deferentially  treated,  as  the  heir  of  the  estate,  to  a 
degree  unsafe  for  the  steady  balance  of  the  cup  of  prosperity 
in  after  days.  His  delicate  habit  of  body,  fair  complexion,  and 
tendency  to  shoot  up  into  prematurely  tall  stature,  would  con- 
tribute to  the  unwise  cockering  of  tiie  fore-doomed  boy,  and 
would  expend  upon  him  an  amount  of  subserviency  calculated 
to  foster  an  unwholesome  share  of  self-consequence  and  self- 
will.  The  shyness  and  resistance  of  coercion  which  he  after- 
wards displayed  may  have  been  in  part  constitutional,  but  also 
no  less  an  exhibition  of  deeply- rooted  pride,  implanted  in 
childhood.  We  make  every  allowance  for  the  idiosvncraev  of 
genius  developing  itself  in  its  natural  forms  at  the  earliest 
period,  but  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  fault  of  early 
mdtilgence  went  far  to  spoil — ^for  its  own  happiness  at  least — 
a  disposition  marked  by  some  admirable  mitive  qualities. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  injudicious  training 
of  his  schools  and  schocdmasters  up  to  eighteen  years  of  ace,  is 
to  be  accredited  wiUi  all  the  faults  and  miafortunes  of  Shwey's 
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career.  Hia  firat  school  was  Sion  House,  Brentford,  where  he 
acquired  in  the  course  ol  five'years  sufficient  Greek  and  Latin 
to  enable  him  to  have  made  a  respectable  figure  at  Eton,  had 
he  felt  so  disposed.  Now,  we  Know  no  better  intellectual 
exercise  than  Latin  and  Greek  verse-making  for  boys,  which  is 
as  amusing  as  chess,  and  far  more  instructive ;  which  makes 
them  masters  of  the  grammar  and  etymons  of  their  own  lan- 
guage, while  grinding  them  in  another,  and  teaches  them  more 
of  the  rhythm  and  melody  of  English  speech,  the  beauty  of 
poetry,  the  grace  of  prose,  than  the  most  direct  English  educaF- 
tion  can  give*  Long  may  that  verse*making  discipline,  which 
is  characteristic  of  our  English  university  course,  survive  the 
tinkering  of  modem  educationists,  and  the  suggestions  of'  uni- 
versity commissioners  I  No  one  that  has  undergone  its  school- 
ing can  possibly  regret  the  hours  as  wasted  which  he  has 
expended,  like  Horace,  in  biting  his  nails  and  scratcbiBg  his 
head  while  looking  for  an  apt  epithet,  or  a  due  quantity.  The 
sheer  discipline  to  the  temper  and  the  brain,  is  worth,  as  disci- 
pline, all  the  mathematics  in  the  *'  Principia.'*  The  proprietor  of 
the  academy  in  Brentford  was  a  Mr.  Mackintosh,  who  is  repre- 
sented in  a  disparaging  way  as  ''a  Scotch  Doctor  of  Law,^ 
although  what  demerit  consisted  in  his  being  **  a  Scotch  Doc- 
tor,^ is  not  apparent,  if  he  were  only  a  sound  and  competent 
teacher,  and  this  none  have  represented  that  he  was  not.  He 
may  have  been  strict,  even  severe— we  are  not  apologizing  for 
the  Dominie — but  he.  does  not  seem  to  have  been  unjust,  and  he 
made  the  expectant  baronet  write  Latin  verses  of  decent 
quality  ere  he  escaped  from  his  ferule.  Had  there  been  anjr- 
thing  in  the  shape  of  cruelty  in  the  treatment  of  Shelley,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  on  his  own  representations,  and  those 
of  his  cousin  and  schoolfellow,  Medwin,  he  would  not  have 
been  instantly  removed.  Yet  here  he  continued,  with  his 
usual  vacations  at  home,  where,  doubtless,  both  school  doings 
and  sufferings  were  freely  canvassed,  from  semester  to  semester, 
for  a  period  of  five  years.  When  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
are  thus  impartially  examined,  we  think  the  '*  Scotch  Doctor*' 
comes  out  of  the  ordeal  with  considerable  credit.  He  does  not 
seem  to  hav^  failed  in  diligence  and  zeal,  as  Shelley*s  acquire- 
ments showed,  nor  does  nis  delicate  pupil,  the  cosseted  and 
only  son  of  a  baronetted  house,  appear  to  nave  complained. 

The  affliction  of  the  young  poet  arose  from  his  schoolfellows, 
who,  with  the  thoughtlessness  of  boyhood,  could  neither  com- 
prehend nor  make  allowance  for  the  shy  and  retiring  tempera- 
ment of  their  comrade.  When  they  indulged  in  play,  Shelley 
only  promenaded,  with  long  and  eager  strides,  a  quiet  spot  of 
the  play-ground ;  and  when  their  expert  hand  was  armed  with 
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cricket-ball  and  bat,  the  young  recluse  wielded  only  a  book. 
His  tall,  awkward  figure,  girlish  complexion,  and  self- centering 
habits,  were  sure  to  provoke  banter  and  opposition  from  any 
set  of  boys  of  the  ordinary  mould — and  that  without  being 
gratuitously  cruel,  or  even  intentionally  unkind.  Effeminate 
men  claim  little  respect  from  their  grown-up  fellows,  and  we 
cannot  expect  the  rule  to  be  much  otherwise  where  the  lady- 
like offender  is  a  boy  amongst  boys,  whose  expressions  of 
likins  and  disliking  are  usually  marked  by  a  franlmess  which 
disdains  reserve. 

If  somnambulism  be  an  indication  of  latent  insanity,  there 
was  more  in  Shelley's  habits  than  mere  oddity  and  reserve,  for 
he  occasionally  walked  in  his  sleep  at  this  early  period. 

At  fifteen  years  of  age  the  poet  was  duly  transferred  to 
Eton,  where  he  was  accommodated  at  a  boaraing-house  kept 
by  one  of  the  extra  masters.  At  the  college  here  be  was  sub- 
jected to  greater  indignities  than  at  his  former  school,  for  here 
he  was  fagged;  so  that  in  faring  forth  from  Brentford,  he 
fared  further  and  fared  worse.  We  are  no  defenders  of  that 
system,  which  we  deem  as  bad  as  bad  can  be ;  but  to 
Shelley,  with  his  habits  and  views,  it  must  have  been  torture. 
Faffging,  too,  to  a  little  boy,  brings  no  sense  of  humiliation 
witn  it,  while  a  youth  growing  up  to  mature  years  will  resent 
the  system  as  a  gross  imposition  and  indignity.  But  resist- 
ance, of  course,  was  hopeless,  where  both  masters  and  pupilt> 
insisted  upon  compliance,  while  yet  compliance  in  eflRect  did 
not  redeem  the  recusant  from  insults,  provoked  by  his  known 
rebellious  will.  Of  this  period,  an  old  Etonian  writes: — 
'*  Esther  from  natural  delicacy  of  frame,  or  from  possessing  a 
mind  which,  in  boyhood,  busied  itself  in  grasping  thougnts 
beyond  his  age,  probably  from  something  of  both,  he  shunned 
or  despised  the  customary  games  and  exercises  of  youth.  This 
made  him  with  other  boys  a  byword  and  a  jest  He  wa» 
known  as  '  Mad  Shelley,'  and  many  a  cruel  torture  was  prac- 
tised upon  him  for  his  moody  and  singular  exclusiveness."  In 
order  that  this  representation  of  *'  cruel  torture'*  may  not  be 
adopted  an  pied  de  la  lettre^  we  must  instance  the  nature  of  the 
only  two  inflictions  described:  one  was  pelting  with  a  foot- 
ball; the  other,  shouting  and  mauling  in  regular  schoolboy 
fashion.  The  modus  opmmdi  in  both  cases  was  the  follow- 
ing: Some  wag  would  introduce  a  foot-ball  into  the  cloisters 
on  a  dark  winter  evening,  and  then,  amid  the  merry  confusion 
of  a  thousand  busy  fee^  they  would  contrive  somehow  that 
any  obnoxious  member  of  the  party  should  get  every  now  and 
then  a  blow  from  the  muddy,  bounding  ball :  no  very  terrible  or 
unusual  ''torture'*  this.     The  other  was  an  ordeal  somewhat 
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more  severe.  The  particular  name  of  some  boy  would  be 
aounded  by  one,  taken  up  by  another,  and  another,  until 
hundreds  echoed  and  re-echoed  the  name.  At  the  same 
time,  if  the  person  selected  were  a  big  boy,  a  path  was 
usually  made,  and  a  space  opened,  for  the  one  on  whom  a 
hundred  tongues  were  calling.  Shelley,  in  his  Eton  days,  was 
a  big  boy,  and  was  often  selected  for  this  species  of  annoyance. 
**  Shelley,  Shelley,  Shelley  1 "  was  thundered  through  the 
cloisters  by  obstreperous  tongues,  when  the  unfortunate  wight 
appeared,  and  then  practical  jokes  would  accompany  the  cry, 
such  as  knocking  his  books  from  under  his  arm,  seizin?  them  as 
he  stooped  to  recover  them,  pulling  and  tearing  his  clothes,  or 
pointing  with  the  finger,  as  one  Neapolitan  maddens  another. 
The  result  was  a  paroxysm  of  anger,  which  made  the  restive 
patient  a  candidate  for  fiedlam  for  the  time  being,  his  eyes 
flashed  like  a  tiger's,  his  cheeks  grew  pale  as  death,  his  limbs 
quivered  with  passion,  and  his  hair  almost  stood  on  end.  That 
schoolboys  will  thus  at  intervals  treat  each  other  is  not  plea- 
sant, but  the  greater  part  of  their  play-ground  intercourse  aims 
at  nothing  further  than  a  little  noisy  fun,  far  too  harmless  in  its 
most  decided  characteristics  to  be  designated  ''  cruel  torture." 

Such  treatment  made  Shelley  more  and  more  of  a  recluse, 
hugging  hi8>  books  and  private  apartment  as  his  asylum  from 
wrong,  and  cultivating  more  earnestly  the  habit  of  self-reliance. 
The  practices  for  which  he  suffered  became  badges  of  martyr- 
dom, and  dear  in  proportion  as  they  were  proscribed.  But  these 
trials  had  their  on-set  in  the  companionship  of  his  two  chums 
in  the  same  lodging.  With  his  friend  Amos  he  used  to  write 
plays,  and  act  them  before  the  always  highly  approving  audience 
of  their  common  friend  Matthews.  Shelley  had  a  strong 
inclination  for  literature,  but  as  rooted  an  aversion  towards 
learning,  both  of  them  rather  common  characteristics  of  the 
overgrown  school-boy.  At  Brentford,  and  now  at  Windsor, 
he  had  ransacked  the  libraries  of  all  the  trash  which  they 
treasured  in  such  unstinted  quantities  in  those  days,  his  taste 
even  then,  however,  being  of  an  eclectic  quality. 

The  visit  of  an  itinerant  lecturer  on  astronomy  and  chemistry 
gave  the  early  part  of  Shelley's  residence  at  Eton  a  bias  towards 
a  fresh  study, — that  of  chemistry.  He  possessed  himself  of  a 
solar  microscope,  for  which  he  ever  afterwards  displayed  an 
almost  childish  affection.  An  electrical  machine  was  added  to 
his  stores,  with  sundry  other  articles  constituting  the  stock  in 
trade  of  the  art  chemical ;  and  so  eagerly  did  ne  pursue  his 
investigations  into  the  laws  of  nature  in  this  department  of 
science  that,  no  unusual  consequence,  he  nearly  blew  up  himself 
and  the  house  in  which  he  resided.    He  took  lessons  in  this 
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physical  science  from  a  competent  person,  and  combined 
researches  into  the  nature  of  solids  and  fluids,  with  metar 
physical  speculations  of  a  daring  character.  '*Is  the  electric 
fluid  material  ? ''  he  would  ask ;  ** is  light?  is  the  vital  principle 
in  vegetables?  in  brutes?  in  the  human  soul?**  His  scepticism 
began  thus  early — an  unnatural  feature  in  youth ;  it  suggests 
most  forcibly  that  it  was  not  of  spontaneous  growth,  but  owed 
its  germ  to  the  suggestion  of  others.  Shellev's  home  was  not  a 
religious  home,  whatever  else  it  nuiy  have  been ;  and  only  so 
far  back  as  half  a  century,  the  irreligion  and  infidelity  which  in 
part  issued  in  the  first  French  Revolution,  and  in  part  flowed 
from  it,  were  more  characteristic  of  English  society  than  we  can 
easily  realize  at  the  present  day.  U  Shelley's  bold  doubts 
were  insinuated  by  another  rather  than  engendered  of  his 
own  teeming  thoughts^  how  fearful  the  criminality  of  the 
culprit  who  suppli^  the  first  spark  to  the  torch,  which  after^ 
wards  blazed  so  fiercely.  The  youth's  Pantheism  was  fully 
developed  ere  he  left  Eton,  taking  for  its  text  the  words  of  the 
elder  Pliny  in  the  treatise  De  Deo :  "  God  must  be  all  sense, 
all  sight,  all  hearing,  all  life,  all  mind,  self-existent," — a 
sentence  which  thousands  as  shrewd  as  he  have  listened  to 
without  injury,  because  their  auscultaticm  was  not  ouickened 
by  an  infidel  stethoscope.  It  is  not  our  desire  to  direct  the 
charge  home  to  his  Etonian  chemist's  heart,  as  the  Olynthian 
archer  sent  the  arrow  with  the  address,  ^For  Msoedonian 
Philip's  eve ; "  yet  suspicion  points  in  that  direction,  since 
Mrs.  Shelley  has  volunteered  the  notice  that  her  husband,  in 
his  "  Revolt  of  Islam,"  has  pourtrayed  his  teacher  of  chemistrr* 
and  of  something  else,  under  the  guise  of  the  benevolent  old 
man  who  releases  Laon  from  prison,  and  sympathises  with  all 
Laon^s  views.  If  the  actual  old  man  really  held  the  social 
views  of  the  poetical  old  man,  the  Eton  sage  must  have  owned 
an  unwholesome  creed,  for  thus  he  expounds  it:~- 

"  Fearless  love  [that  is,  love  without  a  consecrating  Iljmen]  and  the 

pure  law 
Of  mild  Eoualitv  and  Peace  succeeds 
To  faiths  wnich  long  have  held  the  world  in  awe,— - 
Bloody,  and  false,  and  cold.*' 

The  identity  of  persons  admits  a  doubt,  bat  the  creed  is  too 
pronounced  for  mistake. 

Shelley  satisfied  his  masters  at  Eton  by  his  regular  tale  of 
longs  and  shorts,  although  he  won  no  marked  distinction,  and 
left  the  college  in  1809.  At  his  departure  he  perpetrated  the 
absurdity  of  a  public  breakfast  to  nis  mates,  which  cost  him 
fifty  pounds. 
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He  now  spent  one  year  at  home,  without  any  fixed  pursuit, 
except  following  the  guidance  of  his  own  fancy, — a  dangerous 
leader  at  a  dangerous  age.  Books  of  French  philosophy  were 
urobably  not  wanting  in  the  library  at  Castle  Goring,  to  warp 
Dis  convictions,  while  tales  of  German  diablerie,  and  the 
wretched  novels  of  the  day,  fed  his  taste  for  fiction.  The 
inapulse  of  composition  was  strong  upon  him,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  male,  and  afterwards  with  a  female  cousin,  he 
concocted  a  poem  on  the  Wandering  Jew,  and  two  novels 
called  "  Zastrozzi,"  and  "  St.  Irvyne,  the  Bosicrucian.^  These 
two  latter  were  published  forthwith^  and  have  no  merit  of  any 
kind  to  recommend  them. 

In  October,  1810,  in  Shelley ^s  nineteenth  year,  he  was 
entered  of  University  College^  Oxford,  chiefly,  we  presume, 
to  keep  him  out  of  harm's  way,  and  to  initiate  him  into  some 
semblance  of  public  life,  before  entering  Parliament  at  twenty- 
one.  His  rooms  were  in  the  comer  of  the  principal  quadrangle, 
next  the  hall,  and  with  their  motley  furniture  shortly  assumed 
the  look  of  a  laboratory  of  a  chemist.  An  under-graduate  of 
the  same  college,  named  Hogg,  of  gentlemanly  manners  and 
kindred  feelings,  became  forthwith  his,/£rft»  Achates.  Shelley's 
tall  figure  and  girlish  face,  with  his  constitutional  droop, 
were  rendered  remarkable  by  his  long  brown  wavy  locks 
that  floated  over  his  shoulders,  and  his  utterance  by  a  voice  like 
that  of  a  peacock,  intolerably  shrill,  harsh,  discordant,  and 
excruciating.  His  favourite  studies  here,  like  those  at  Eton, 
were  physics  and  metaphysics,  embracing,  in  the  range  of  inves- 
tigation in  this  latter  oranch^  the  nature  of  the  mind,  a  future 
state,  a  former  or  ante-natal  condition,  personal  identity,  and 
ethiod  philosophy, — ^in  almost  all  of  these  topics  leaning  to 
opinions  the  opposite  of  those  cherished  by  the  multitude  of 
previous  reasoners.  His  physics  led  to  no  result ;  their  material 
Ultima  Thtile  is  soon  reacned,  while  they  are  powerless  to  touch 
those  topics  which  are  too  ethereal  for  the  test  oi*  the  crucible 
and  litmus  paper.  They  shed  a  little  light  within  a  narrow  circle, 
but  none  whatever  on  the  dark  gulf  which  separates  the  material 
from  the  spiritual.  That  is  a  chasm  which  no  human  science 
has  vet  been  found  to  span,  or  fathom,  or  cross.  The  meta- 
physics of  Shelley  were  equally  unsatisfactory ;  they  expanded 
into  no  port  of  truth ;  thev  lay  twin  rocks  at  its  entrance, 
and  his  bark  was  wrecked  thereon  when  his  first  voyage  was 
scarcely  begun.  The  life  of  the  poet  seems  to  have  been  of 
a  generally  blameless  cast  at  Oxford,  devoted  chiefly  to  specula- 
tion and  green  tea,  except  that  it  was  marked  by  an  almost 
total  neglect  of  the  studies  proper  to  the  place*  Hence  we 
are  prepared  for  the  following  colloquy  with  the  Master  of 
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the  college,  the  amiable  and  enlightened  Copleetone.  Shelley 
himself  reported  the  c  )nversation  to  his  friend  on  the  day  of 
its  occurrence : — 

"They  are  dull  people  here.  A  little  man  sent  for  me  this 
morning,  and  told  me  in  an  almost  inaudible  whisper,  that  I  must 
read. 

" '  You  must  read,  you  must  read,'  he  said  many  times,  in  his 
small  voice. 

"  I  answered,  I  had  no  objection  ;  he  persisted ;  so,  to  aatiafy 
him,  for  he  did  not  appear  to  believe  me,  I  told  him  I  had  some 
books  in  my  pocket,  and  began  to  take  them  out. 

**  He  stared  at  me,  and  said  that  was  not  exactly  what  he  meant. 
'  You  must  read  Prometheus  Yinctus,  and  Demosthenes  de  Conmi, 
and  Euclid.' 

"  *  Must  I  read  Euclid  ? '  I  asked,  sorrowfully. 

"  *  Yes,  certainly ;  and  when  you  have  read  the  Greek  works  I 
have  mentioned,  you  must  begin  Aristotle's  Ethics :  and  then  you 
may  go  on  to  his  other  treatises.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
be  acquainted  with  Aristotle.' 

"  This  he  repeated  so  often  that  I  was  quite  tired,  and  at  last 
said:^ 

"  *  Must  I  care  about  Aristotle  P      What  if  I  do  not  mind 
Aristotle  P ' 
"  I  then  left,  for  he  seemed  to  be  in  great  perplexity." 

NoW|  in  all  this,  we  do  not  see  with  the  biographer  of 
Shelley  '^  how  the  form  rather  than  the  spirit  of  learning  was 
attended  to,^  nor  detect  "the  dulness  ot  the  man  proposed 
as  his  instructor. **  We  perceive,  indeed,  the  impertinence 
of  Shelley  in  his  last  query  of  the  tutor,  but  in  no  respect 
the  incompetency  of  the  learned  pedagogue.  If  young  men 
go  to  Oxford  to  learn  Aristotle,  and  the  college  tutors  are 
paid  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  Aristotle,  we  see  not  how 
the  conclusion  can  be  evaded  that  the  authorities  must  insist  on 
the  pages  of  the  Greek  philosopher  being  turned  over  by 
both  teachers  and  pupils  with  diligent  hand.  Shelley  does  not 
come  out  of  this  colloquy  with  the  conscientious  tutor  with 
anything  like  flying  colours.  The  ''small  voice**  of  authority 
was  further  weighted  with  common  sense,  and  the  young 
gownsman's  affectation  of  nonchalance  does  not  hide  his  aefeat. 
ouch  a  spirit  as  Shelley  displayed  on  this  occasion  was  ominous 
of  evil  to  come.  It  needs  no  prophet  to  tell  that  **  pride  gocth 
before  destruction,  and  a  haognty  spirit  before  a  fall :  ** — 

"  Nimia  ilia  licentia 
Profecto  evadct  in  aliquod  magnum  malum." 

The  negative  opposition  of  Shelley  to  the  set  studies  of  the 
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place  was  succeeded  by  the  circulation  of  a  pamphlet  of* 
declared  infidelity,  and  most  dangerous  character.  As  mr  as  we 
can  ascertain  its  nature,  it  consisted  of  the  sceptical  conclusions 
and  suggestions  in  Hume's  Essays,  carefully  culled  out  of  that 
insidious  work,  and  shown  '* together  like  garden  gods;"  a 
concentrated  extract  of  deadly  poison,  and  labelled  "  The 
Necessity  of  Atheism  ;  ^  accompanied,  moreover,  with  the 
expression  of  a  hypocritical  regret  that  it  *^  appeared  unhappily 
to  be  quite  unanswerable."  This  Shelley  sent  by  post  far 
and  wide,  challenging  controversy,  and  demanding  confutation. 
He  probably  obtruded  it  on  the  authorities  of  the  college,  for 
the  insolent  folly  of  the  under-graduate  was  fully  equal  to 
the  precocious  wickedness  of  his  speculations.  The  check  which 
his  Atheist  propagandism  received  at  their  hands  was  richly 
deserved.  On  Lady-day,  1811,  Shelley  was  expelled,  —  the 
most  severe  penalty  the  college  could  inflict;  yet  even 
indulgence  must  allow  that  their  dangerous  inmate  was  driven 
forth— 

"  By  the  justest  doom 
That  ever  the  destroyer  yet  destroyed." 

The  poet  shall  describe  the  process  himself:— 

"  *  I  am  expelled,'  he  said,  as  ^oon  as  he  had  recovered  himself  a 
little—'  I  am  expelled.  I  was  sent  for  suddenly  a  few  minutes  ago  ; 
I  went  to  the  common  room,  where  I  found  our  Master,  and  two  or 
three  of  the  Fellows. 

'* '  The  Master  furnished  me  with  a  copy  of  the  little  syllabus,  and 
asked  me  if  I  were  the  author  of  it.  He  spoke  in  a  rude,  abrupt,  and 
insolent  tone.  I  begged  to  be  informed  for  what  purpose  they  put 
the  question. 

'*'No  answer  was  given;  but  the  master  loudly  and  angrily 
repeated, '  Are  you  the  author  of  this  book  P ' 

" '  If  I  can  judge  from  your  manner,'  I  said,  *  you  are  resolved 
to  punish  me  if  I  should  acknowledge  that  it  is  my  work.  If  you  can 
prove  that  it  is,  produce  your  evidence ;  it  is  neither  just  nor  lawful 
to  interrogate  me  in  such  a  case,  and  for  such  a  purpose.  Such 
proceedings  would  become  a  court  of  Inquisitors,  but  not  free  men 
m  a  free  country.' 

" '  Do  you  choose  to  deny  that  this  is  your  composition  ? '  reiterated 
the  Master,  in  the  same  rude  and  angry  voice. 

"Shelley  complained  of  his  violent  and  ungentlemanlike  deport- 
ment, saying : — 

'' '  I  have  experienced  tyranny  and  injustice  before,  and  well  know 
what  vulgar  violence  is ;  but  I  never  met  with  such  unworthy 
treatment.'  I  told  him  calmly  but  firmly  that  I  was  determined  not 
to  answer  any  questions  respecting  the  publication  on  the  table.  He 
immediately  repeated  his  demand.  I  persisted  in  my  refusal,  and  be 
said  furiously :— 
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"  *  Then  you  are  expelled,  and  I  desire  you  will  quit  the  coQege 
early  to-morrow  mominf .'  At  the  conclusion,  one  of  the  Fdlow« 
took  up  two  papers  and  handed  them  to  me.  Here  it  is.'  He  pro* 
duced  a  regular  sentence  of  expulsion,  drawn  up  in  due  form,  under 
the  seal  of  the  college. 

'*  SheUey  was  full  of  spirit  and  courage,  frank  and  fearless ;  but  he 
was  likewise  shy,  unpresuming,  and  eminently  sensitive.  I  have 
been  with  him  in  many  trying  situations  of  his  after  life,  but  I  never 
saw  him  so  deeply  shocked,  and  so  cruelly  agitated,  as  on  this 
occasion. 

**  He  sate  on  the  sofa,  repeating  with  convulsive  vehemence,  the 
words — 'Expelled,  expelled,  expelled;'  his  hand  shaking  with  emo> 
tion,  and  his  whole  frame  quiverilig." 

On  this  report,  which  is  exa^erated  by  adjectives  of  unneeded 
strength,  his  present  biographer  observes :  ''  In  this  we  see  the 
inherent  delicacv  of  his  mind,  no  less  than  in  the  hapfneat 
moments  of  his  life.  However  much  he  might  despise  the  mean 
spite  of  those  whom  an  evil  fortune  had  placed  over  him,  he 
shrank  instinctively  from  the  disgrace  which  their  gross  tyranny, 
by  this  flagrant  act  of  injustice,  would  inflict  upon  him."  For 
ourselves  we  see  no  singular  ''delicacy*'  in  shrinking  from  the 
disgrace  his  folly  had  entailed  upon  him,  for  the  veriest  plebeian 
clay  would  have  shrunk  with  equal  sensitiveness  from  contact 
with  i^ominy.  The  authorities  appear  to  have  borne  with 
exquisite  patience  up  to  this  crowning  wrong  the  demeanour  of 
Shelley,  which  was  totally  opposed  to  the  habits  and  studies  of 
the  place. 

The  young  aristocrat  had  been  floated  out  of  his  depth  alto- 
gether by  the  prospect  of  his  ten  thousand  a-year,  his  title,  and 
his  place  in  Parliament,  and  fancied  he  could  afford  to  laugh  at 
"  the  vulgar  sons  of  vulgar  fathers,"  to  whom  the  government 
of  his  college  was  committed ;  but  he  was  summarily  and  pain- 
fully awakened  from  his  delusion,  onlv  to  find  himself  sinking 
under  the  ban  of  those  very  officials  whose  authority  he  affected 
to  despise.  We  are  always  sorry  when  persons,  especially 
jroung  ones,  suffer  to  an  extreme  degree  from  their  juvenile 
imprudence;  but,  notwithstanding,  must  feel,  in  the  present 
case,  that  Shelley's  punishment  was  not  disproportionea  to  his 
offence,  which  was  of  the  last  degree  of  gravity ;  and  that  the 
heads  of  University  College  exercised  a  sound  discretion  in  the 
expulsion  from  their  domicile  of  eo  dangerous  a  member. 
Respect  for  that  revealed  truth,  on  the  basis  of  which  every 
college  in  Oxford  is  founded,  a  regard  for  the  dignity  of  their 
institution  as  a  hall  of  science  and  learning,  and  concern  for 
all  the  other  youth  committed  to  their  care,  shut  them  up  to 
this  angle  course.     It  is  greatly  to  their  credit  that  the  aria- 
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tocratic  prestige  of  their  pupil  in  no  degree  swayed  their 
decision,  nor  won  from  them  an  indulgence  of  treatment  which 
would  not  have  been  accorded  to  the  poorest  sizar  in  that  ^reat 
university.  It  may  be  as  well  to  interject  that  Shelley's 
Atheism  might  have  been  answered  to  the  satisfying  of  even 
Shelley's  mind,  as  the  acute  reasonings  of  much  sharper  intel- 
lects on  that  fearful  negation  have  oeen  answered  with  all- 
convincing  power  over  and  over  again — we  need  do  no  more 
than  instance  the  admirable  Boyle  Lectures  —  and  had  the 
young  fanatic  not  been  "  mad  upon  his  idols,"  all  the  traditions 
and  habits  of  the  place  would  have  pleaded  for  leniency  towards 
the  misguided  youth :  but  the  irrepressible  folly  and  inordinate 
pretension — the  reckless  insubordination  and  sheer  insanity  of 
Shelley's  behaviour  silenced  even  his  advocates*  and  made  his 
very  patrons  own  with  a  sorrowful  reluctance  that  he  must  de- 
part. We  may  add  parenthetically  that  among  its  other  claims 
upon  our  sympathy,  Oxford  largely  possesses  this — ^that  it  exhibits 
on  an  open  field,  with  convincing  evidence,  what  a  democratic 
thing  true  learning  is — ^how  impartially  the  Muses  dispense  their 
favours  to  the  most  gifted  of  their  votaries,  uninfluenced  by  any 
other  consideration  but  merit  Beyond  the  discredit  accruing 
to  Shelley  from  the  circumstance  of  his  expulsion,  the  rulers  of 
his  college  did  him  no  wrong ;  his  whole  future,  a  brilliant  and 
promising  one,  was  still  at  his  own  disposal;  and  respectable 
talents,  a  baronetcy  in  expectance,  together  with  an  unusually 
handsome  property  strictly  entailed,  lodged  the  elements  of 
worldly  prosperity  and  happiness  still  largely  in  his  power. 
Had  he  been  as  wise  as  he  was  obstinate, '  headstrong,  and 
foolish,  Shelley  would  now  have  been  known  as  a  bright  star 
in  his  country's  horizon,  instead  of  as  an  unhealthy  meteor  :^ 

''  A  pathless  comet,  and  a  curse, 
The  menace  of  the  universe." 

When  he  left  Oxford  the  quondam  gownsman  was  forbidden 
to  appear  under  his  father's  roof.  Tnis  prohibition  does  not 
command  our  assent  so  readily  as  the  conduct  of  the  tutors  of 
his  cMege^  for  according  to  our  creed  a  father's  door  should 
be  open  to  the  criminal  child  as  an  asylum,  quite  as  readily 
as  to  the  unfortunate  to  supply  a  home.  The  severity,  not 
wholly  undeserved,  of  the  parent,  may  perhaps  be  charged 
with  some  part  of  the  confirmed  and  desperate  folly  of  the  son 
which  ensued. 

The  most  painful  immediate  consequence  of  this  escapade  to 
the  poet  himself  was  a  prohibition  to  correspond  with  a  oeauti- 
ful  cousin  of.  his,  for  whom  he  appears  to  have  cherished  a 
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boyish  passion.  Of  their  early  intimacy  he  thus  wrote  in  after 
years  in  one  of  his  fragments : — 

*'  They  were  two  cousins,  almost  like  to  twins ; 
And  so  they  grew  together  like  two  flowers 
Upon  one  stem,  which  the  same  beams  and  showera 
Lull  or  awaken  in  their  purple  prime." 

The  young  lady  had  the  good  sense  to  marry  almost  imme- 
diately a  suitable  partner — another  blow  to  the  Quixote  of 
Atheism.  Directly  after  this  unfortunate  affair  Shelley  betook 
himself  to  the  metropolis — that  large-bosomed  mother  of  **  the 
exiles  of  the  heart,"  and  there  found  in  study  and  idleness  such 
consolation  as  was  possible.  His  social  martyrdom  had  not 
extinguished  his  admiration  for  free  thought  and  sceptical 
inquiry,  rather  had  made  fidelity  to  his  convictions  a  duty,  and 
irritation  against  his  wrong-doers  his  normal  state  of  feeling. 
Persecution  is  ever  a  suicide.  It  classes  itself,  without  the 
alternative,  under  the  law — that 

*<  Most  suffering  doth  destroy,  or  is  destroyed. 
Even  by  the  sufferer." 

It  never  gains  its  end,  and  eventually  perishes  by  the  means 
itself  employs.  We^  have  not  a  word  to  waste  upon  its 
un worthiness,  which  is  transparent.  We  are  quite  prepared 
to  find  Shelley  in  London,  deep  in  Spinoza  and  Novalis, 
Voltaire  and  Yolney,  Condorcet,  Rousseau,  and  Lalande — 
a  kind  of  reading  neither  tributary  to  truth,  nor  likely  to 
bring  satisfaction  to  a  troubled  mind.  He  eagerly  drank 
in  infidelity  from  these  sources,  and,  intoxicated  with  the 
confirmation  of  his  views,  learned  to  glory  in  his  shame. 
The  "Inquirer,**  and  the  ''Politioil  Justice"  of  Godwin,  as 
might  be  expected,  harmonized  with  the  young  enthusiast's 
views,  and  led  to  a  personal  acquaintance  with  that  writer, 
which  was  charged  witn  momentous  consequences  to  Shelley's 
after  life.  With  something  like  a  i)redestinated  incapacity  for 
belief  of  the  Gospel,  the  embryo  infidel,  nevertheless,  found 
pkce  for  the  crudest  psychic  and  physical  theories,  about  the 
separation  of  the  soul  nrom  the  body  in  sleep,  spiritual  tranami* 
gration,  apparitions,  animal  magnetism,  and  the  portentous 
nonsense  of  vegetarianism, — prone  to  run  like  an  ill-tndned 
pointer  at  every  bird  he  flushed,  while  he  n^lected  legitimate 

Same.  Materials  for  his  "Queen  Mab**  grew  under  his  hand 
urinj^  this  period,  which  afterwMxls  expanded  in  that  dreary 
poem  into  an  attack  upon  everything  wLich  society  holds  dear ; 
the  domestic  constitution,  the  supremacy  of  law,  and  revealed 
religion.  It  needs  no  further  characterization ;  it  is  the 
eml^>died  spleen  of  ar  Ishmacl — the  futile  **  Raze  it,  raze  it," 
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of  an  infatuated  Samson,  which  destroys  self  more  effectually 
than  the  foe.  Shelley  meant  it  for  lava,  but  it  turned  out 
nothing  more  poetical  than  bile. 

About  this  period,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  a  school-girl  of 
sixteen,  an  acquaintance  of  his  sister's,  longing  probably  for 
sympathy  and  love,  an  ordinary  weakness  of  youths  of  nineteen, 
and  moved  by  resentment  against  his  father,  whom  a  mksalliance 
would  intensely  annoy,  Shelley  ran  away  to  Gretna  Green 
with  Harriet  Westbrook,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  married  to 
her  with  the  legal  ceremonies  usual  in  England.  To  say  that 
this  poor  girl  was  unsuited  to  the  poet  is  no  impeachment  of  her 
goodness,  for  she  was  little  more  than  a  child  when  he  induced 
her  to  elope  with  him,  and  from  all  that  appears  she  was 
throughout  a  faithful  and  worthy  wife.  Sir  Timothy  was 
furious  at  this  fresh  outbreak  of  democratic  pravity  on  the  part 
of  his  son,  which  he  probably  construed  into  persistent  rebel- 
lion against  parental  authority  and  irreparable  disgrace.  More 
than  once  negotiations  were  undertaken  between  father  and 
son  to  bring  about  some  cession  of  his  rights  on  the  part  of 
Percy,  but  he  steadily  refused  to  yield  anything  eitner  to 
menace  or  conciliation.  Opportunity  was  taken  of  this  con- 
tumacy to  make  the  further  months  of  his  minority  painful 
from  privation,  and  disgusting  from  want  of  sympathy.  The 
young  couple  were  thrown  chiefly  upon  the  resources  of  ihe 
wife's  father,  a  respectable  retired  innkeeper,  who  allowed 
them  £200  a-year  for  their  support ;  but  this  was  quite  inade- 
quate, from  the  want  of  economical  knowledge  at  both  sides  of 
the  house.  We  find  them  flying  the  assault  of  poverty  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  English  lakes,  and  next  in  Ireland,  where 
Shelley  threw  liimself  into  the  early  agitation  for  repeal,  and 

Eublisbed  '*  An  Address  to  the  Irish  People,"  wherein  he  based 
13  claim  to  accost  them  on  the  fact  that  "  he  has  now  been  a  week 
in  Dublin  (I),  and  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  public 
mind."  (I !)  As  might  be  surmised,  this  brochure — the  birth  of 
a  week's  gestation— displayed  exactly  one  half  the  acquaintance 
with  the  enigmatic  people  of  our  sister  island,  which  Sir  George 
Head's  more  recent  '< Fortnight  in  Ireland"  displays;  and  this 
latter  has  never  been  reputed  a  work  of  a  profound  or  satisfac- 
tory description.  Shelley  shortly  left  Ireland  for  Wales, 
where  he  lived  in  seeming  quiet  and  content  for  about  a  twelve- 
month— chewing  opium,  it  must,  however,  be  told,  and  encoun- 
tering occasionalhorrors — and  next  turns  up  in  London,  having 
been  hunted  out  of  two  or  three  Cambrian  localities  by  the 
dread  of  assassination,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  an  insane 
delusion.  But  the  love  that  bound  him  to  his  girlish  bride, 
which  ooght  to  have  been  cemented  by  the  birth  of  two  children 
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and  the  prospect  of  another,  wasted  away  under  the  pressure  ot 
pecuniary  diiBculties  and  discordant  tastes.  The  poor  girl, 
whose  fate  was  linked  with  his,  was  probably,  like  most  English 
maidens,  no  whit  romantic  or  poetic,  and  would  have  sacrificed 
all  the  "  Zastrozzis**  and  ''  Queen  Mabs"  of  Parnassus,  for  a 
comfortable  fireside,  and  the  respect  due  to  a  modest  matron. 
Shelley  found  the  occupation  of  nis  mind  sufficient  to  wean  him 
from  concern  about  anything  so  unpoetio  as  regular  meals  at 
fixed  hours — a  penny  roll  eaten  in  the  street  with  a  handful 
of  raisins  being  in  hb  conception  a  sumptuous  dinner  for  a 
man  with  a  book  in  his  hand  or  a  poem  in  his  thoughts:  the 
less  ethereal  nature  of  young  Mrs.  Shelley  would  probably 
have  relished  much  more  a  warm  dinner,  with  its  etceteras.  Fn>m 
their  narrow  circumstances  they  had  an  uncomfortable  home,  but 
it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  the  sublime  poet,  and  reformer  of  all  the 
wrongs  of  society,  did  not  condescend  to  make  it  so  happy  as  he 
might.  A  still  darker  suspicion  hangs  over  the  incident  of  their 
final  separation  in  the  early  part  of  1814,  namely,  that  Shellej 
had  already  given  what  heart  he  had  to  spare  to  Mary  Godwin 
in  an  illicit  attachment,  and  thus  became  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
his  wife.  The  ill-assorted  couple  parted  in  the  year  just  named, 
the  lady  returning  to  her  father,  pregnant  bv  her  husband  with 
another  child,  the  mutual  confession  of  the  discordant  pur  that 
they  had  never  loved  each  other.  This  is  probably  but  too  true 
— the  attachment  being  the  sensual  dream  of  a  mere  boy  and  girl 
in  their  teens,  yet  one  which  might  have  grown  into  something  of 
a  more  respectable  quality,  if  the  elder  of  the  two»  the  universal 
phiUnthropist,  had  condescended  to  leam  the  evangelical  lesson 
of  showing  '^  piety  at  home.**  We  can  scarcely  restrain  our 
indignation  as  we  read  Mr.  Middleton's  hollow  apology  for  the 
husband's  cruelty  and  baseness :  *'  That  Shelley,  who  was  ever 
tender  towards  the  meanest  thing  that  crawls  upon  the  earth, 
treated  her  with  kindness  and  distinction  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  the  scanty  evidence  we  possess  sufficiently  proves.*'  We 
reviewers  boldly  aver  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  this 
favourable  allegation,  and  the  facts  of  Shelley*s  life  colour  the 
other  side  of  the  case  with  the  deepest  hues  of  probability.  We 
mean  not  to  impute  to  the  poet  deuberate  ill-usage,  but  that  his 
absorption  in  self,  and  his  wrongs,  his  humanitarian  theories, 
poetical  abstractions,  delicate  health,  and  the  other  accidents  of 
his  position  in  all  likelihood  gave  ground  for  just  complaint  on 
the  part  of  his  juvenile  partner,  and  led  to  those  mutual  recri- 
minations which  ended  m  their  disgustful  separation.  His  for- 
saken wife,  a  pretty  simple  creature;,  was  scarcely  deposited  once 
more  in  the  home  of  her  childhood  ere  Shelley  seduccti  Mary 
WoUstonecraft  Godwin,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  from  her  father's 
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Side,  and,  married  although  he  was  to  another,  took  her  with 
him  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  a  child  was  in  due  time 
the  fruit  of  the  amour.  On  his  return  to  England,  in  September, 
1816,  his  poor  wife,  probably  stung  to  madness  by  his  open 
adultery  and  unmanly. desertion,  drowned  herself  in  a  pond  at 
the  bottom  of  her  father's  garden,  leaving  two  helpless  children 
to  deplore  their  lot,  and  their  guilty  surviving  parent  free 
to  marry  his  paramour,  which  he  did  forthwith  at  the  instance 
of  Godwin.  This  was  the  only  reparation  he  could  make  the 
second  Mrs.  Shelley  for  the  wrong  he  had  done  her,  in  her 
abduction  two  years  before,  albeit  with  her  own  consent.  Even 
she  appears  to  have  been  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  like  the  ill- 
mated  lady  whose  place  in  his  affections  she  usurped,  than  to 
have  been  the  partner  of  the  wayward,  self-indulgent,  and 
utterly  reckless  poet.  After  two  or  three  short  periods  of 
residence  in  England,  the  longest  of  which  was  at  Marlow  in 
Buckinghamshire,  a  sojourn  marked  by  a  thousand  extrava- 
gancies— such  as  haunting  the  woods  of  Bisham  at  midnight  for 
the  purpose  of  invoking  the  devil  —  these  frantic  doings, 
nevertheless,  intermixed  with  acts  of  impulsive  benevolence — 
Shelley  took  his  departure  finally  from  England  in  the  year 
1818.  The  painful  ^clat  given  to  his  history  by  the  Chancery 
suit  which  deprived  him  of  the  guardianship  of  his  first  wife's 
children,  precipitated  this  measure  of  final  exile.  On  the 
impropriety  of  interfering  with  the  guardianship  of  offspring 
by  their  own  parents,  so  long  as  those  parents  are  not  demon- 
strably lunatic  and  incapable,  we  have  strong  opinions ;  but,  the 
law  of  England  remaining  as  it  is,  we  admire  the  spirit  of  the 
maternal  grandfather,  who  would  not  resign  the  infants  of  his 
murdered  daughter  to  their  unworthy  sire,  but  claimed  the 
protection  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  his  helpless  charge. 
Nor  had  Shelley  any  right  to  complain,  if,  himself  making  light 
of  law,  in  all  his  previous  course,  whenever  it  opposed  his  will, 
the  lex  talionis  should  overtake  him  in  turn,  and  the  maiestv  of 
law  make  small  account  of  the  impotent  rebel's  will.  Ere  long 
the  hapless  children  died,  and  relieved  the  Court  of  its  charge, 
and  the  parent  of  his  chagrin. 

Until  this  period,  with  the  exception  of  **  Queen  Mab,"  which 
was  published  when  the  poet  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he 
seems  to  have  devoted  little  time  to  the  composition  of  poetry. 
Yet  was  he  evidently  born  a  poet,  for  his  earliest  verses  are 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  his  latest  by  any  symptom  of 
immaturity  or  haste.  The  poem  of  "  Alastor  *'  the  production 
of  his  twenty-fifth  year,  will  bear  comparison  with  any  other 
that  dropped  from  his  pen,  for  the  music  of  its  rhythm,  tne  force 
of  its  expression,  and  the  dreamy  mysticism  of  its  strain. 
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*^  The  Revolt  of  Islam/'  the  longest  and  most  elaborate  of  his 
compositions,  dates  also  from  this  early  period, — a  poem  which  is 
made  up  of  a  loud  shriek  of  denunciation  against  all  the  actual 
or  possible  tyrannies  of  mankind,  relieved  by  musical  wails  of 
more  plaintive  character — the  whole  consisting  of  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  defensive  pleading  in  the  Spenserian  stanza  of 
boys  that  dislike  being  flogged  or  fagged  at  school,  and  of  men 
that  prefer  concubinage,  with  license  of  change,  to  marriage, 
which  forbids  it.  As  a  whole  this  epic  is  inferior  to  others  of 
Shelley's  poems,  but  it  boasts  of  a  few  of  the  finest  stanzas  in  the 
English  language  in  the  versification  it  adopts,  and  is  ofken 
more  faulty  from  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  subject  than  the 
failure  of  the  poet  Unwedded  love,  political  revolution,  and 
the  regeneration  of  future  ages  by  means  of  these  specifics — 
radicalism  of  the  first  water,  and  due  commendation  of 

"  Bude  pikes,  the  instrument 
Of  those  who  war  but  on  their  native  ground 
For  natural  rights*' — 

interminffled  with  terrible  blasphemies  addressed  directly  to 
highest  Heaven  in  the  shape  or  a  hymn  to  Equality,  are  the 
beredients  of  ''  The  Revolt  of  Iskm."  The  briefest  sample 
wul  suffice  to  justify  our  representation  of  the  pernicious  cna* 
racter  of  the  work,  and  to  point,  with  horror  mingled  with  pity, 
at  the  breast  which  laboured  in  travail  with  such  perilous  stuff 
during  the  months  of  its  completion.  Its  social  immorality 
finds  its  index  in  the  words: — 

"  Man  and  woman, 
Their  common  bondage  burst,  may  freely  borrow 
From  lawless  love  a  solace  for  their  sorrow.** 

A  stem  sense  of  duty  compels  us  to  quote  the  next, 
althoueh  painfully  repugnant  to  every  reverential  feeling,  in 
order  Uiat,  when  Shelley  is  talked  of  or  commended,  his  deli- 
berate and  recorded  sentiments  respecting  that  Gracious  Being 
who  is  at  once  the  ^eatest  and  the  best,  may  furnish  a  warning 
against  the  fascination  of  his  talents,  and  the  romantic  misfor- 
tunes of  his  history : — 

'*  Almiehty  Fear, 
The  Fiend-Gknl,  when  our  charmed  name  he  hear, 
Shall  fade  like  shadow  &om  his  thousand  fanes. 
While  Truth  with  Joy  enthron'd  o*er  his  lost  empire  reigns/' 
No  man  who  felt  or  wrote  thus  could  be  happy,  as,  in  sober 
sadness,  he  had  no  right  to  be  happy.     The  misery  he  deplored 
was  not  so  much  around  him,  as  a  fire  that  scorched  his  own 
▼itals  and  consumed  his  rest.     Like  Orestes  goaded  by  the 
Furies,  Shelley  could  make  to  himself  a  home  nowhere,  ior  no 
sooner  had  he  pitched  upon  a  suitable  domicile  than  he  was  all 
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anxiety  to  move.  He  was  enabled  to  shift  his  quarters  as 
often  as  he  chose^  in  consequence  of  his  grandfather's  death  in 
1815,  which  increased  his  pecuniary  resources,  and  gave  wing 
to  his  caprices.  Hence,  at  war  with  England  and  Christianity, 
and  sick  at  heart,  he  resolved  to  make  the  southern  part  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe  his  place  of  abode.  He  lived  thence- 
forward and  died  in  Italy.  But  even  there  he  had  no  home ; 
Geneva,  Milan,  Pisa,  Leghorn,  Lucca,  Este,  Borne,  Naples, 
Florence,  and  Spezzia,  together  with  minor  sojoumings  and 
frequent  migrations,  fill  up  the  space  of  the  four  years  that  yet 
remained  to  him  to  live — a  pilgrim  and  wayfarer  nis  unvarying 
character  to  the  end.  The  remorse  which  breathed  no 
penitence  in  confession,  betrayed  itself  in  restlessness  and 
misery.  The  burden  of  the  Cain-like  stain  of  blood  was 
greater  than  the  wretched  man  could  bear.  The  worm  that 
dieth  not  stung  not  the  less  surely  for  stinging  secretly — and 
the  sufferer  knew  not  the  way  to  the 

"  Comforter 
And  only  Healer  when  the  heart  hath  bled." 

Looking  at  all  the  elements  of  his  case,  we  think  that  in 
every  likelihood  accidental  drowning  forestalled  suicide.  The 
agony  of  Shelley  at  times  reached  the  pitch  of  frenzy ;  he 
frequently  expressed  a  desire  for  death ;  and  none  more 
keenly  than  he  felt  that  the  interval  of  his  endurance  would  be 
measured  by  the  length  of  his  life. 

''  Non  i>rius  hi  mentem  stimuli,  qnam  vita,  relinquent, 
Quique  dolet,  citius  quam  dolor  ipse,  cadet. 

Trelawny,  in  his  interesting  notes,  which  give  one  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  morale  of  the  poet's  life  than  any  elaborate 
biography,  tells  us  that  bathing  once  with  Shelley  in  a  deep 
pom  in  the  Arno,  the  poet,  who  could  not  swim,  sank  directly 
to  the  bottom.  His  friend  fished  him  out,  and  when  Shelley 
recovered  breath  he  said :  "  I  always  find  the  bottom  of  the 
well,  and  they  sav  Truth  lies  there.  Li  another  minute  I 
should  have  round  it,  and  you  would  have  found  an  empty 
shell.     It  is  an  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  body.* 

^  What  would  Mrs.  Shelley  have  said  to  me  if  I  had  gone 
back  with  your  empty  cage  ?  *' 

"Don't  tell  Mary — not  a  word!"  he  rejoined;  and  then 
continued,  "  It^s  a  great  temptation  ;  in  another  minute  I  might 
have  been  in  another  planet'' 

As  it  is  not  required  in  philosophers  to  be  consistent,  we  are 
not  startled  by  the  reply  of  Shelley,  to  a  query  in  the  course  of 
the  same  conversation  :— 

**Do  you  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  spirit  ?  " 

A  A  2 
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He  continued :  "  Certainly  not ;  how  can  1 1  We  know 
nothing ;  we  have  no  evidence ;  we  cannot  expresa  our  inmost 
thoughts.     They  are  incomprehensible  even  to  ourselves." 

We  should  like  to  know  what  it  was  which  Shelley  thonght 
would  have  been  in  another  planet  had  his  body  been  drowned. 

On  another  occasion,  Shelley  having:  started^  in  no  happy 
mood  it  is  to  be  feared,  from  home  in  Pisa  for  a  ramble  in  the 
pine  forest,  his  wife  and  Trelawny  went  in  search  of  him, 
filled  by  oppressive  fears  of  the  poet's  intentions.  It  was  a 
search  of  many  hours,  but  at  last,  with  the  guidance  of  a  native 
peasant,  the  haunt  of  the  poet-errant  was  found. 

"  As  we  advanced,  the  ground  swelled  into  mounds  and  hollows. 
By-and-bye  the  old  fellow  pointed  with  his  stick  to  a  hat,  books,  and 
loose  papers  lying  about,  afid  then  to  a  deep  pool  of  dark  glimmer* 
ing  water,  saying,  *  Eccolo ! '  I  thought  he  meant  that  Shelley  was  in 
or  under  the  water.  The  careless,  not  to  say  impatient,  way  in 
which  the  poet  bore  his  burden  of  life,  caused  a  vague  dread 
amongst  his  family  and  friends  that  he  might  lose  or  cast  it  awaj 
at  any  moment." 

This  observation  of  the  poet's  friend  tells  its  own  tale, 
accompanied  as  it  is  by  the  preceding  anxious  search. 

One  more  extract  will  be  sufficient :  it  is  from  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Trelawny: — 

"  You,  of  course,  enter  into  society  at  Leghorn  ;  should  you  meet 
with  any  scientific  person,  capable  of  preparing  the  prussie  add  or 
essential  oil  of  hitter  almonds,  I  shoula  re^^ard  it  as  a  great  kind* 
ness  if  you  would  procure  me  a  small  quantity.  It  requires  the 
greatest  caution  in  preparation,  and  ought  to  be  highly  concentrated. 
1  would  give  any  price  for  this  medicine ;  you  remember  we  talked 
of  it  the  other  night,  and  we  both  expressed  a  wish  to  possess  it ; 
my  wish  was  serious,  and  sprang  from  the  desire  of  avoid inc:  needles^s 
suffering.  I  need  not  tell  you  I  have  no  intention  of  suicide  at 
present,  but  I  confess  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  me  to  hold  in  my 
possession  that  golden  key  to  the  chamber  of  perpetual  rest." 

As  both  the  parties  are  dead,  it  needs  not  be  disguised  that 
Shelley *s  second  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one  any  more  than 
the  first ;  and  contracted  as  it  was  in  so  lawless  a  way,  it  had 
almost  been  a  pity  if  it  were.  The  secret  of  his  married  life 
has  been  too  well  kept  to  enable  us  to  affirm  that  jc^iloasy 
interfered  with  its  tranquillity ;  but  the  recollection  of  the 
antecedents  to  his  second  union  were  not  calculated  to  allay  the 
stings  of  the  yellow  monster,  while  the  chartered  libertinism  of 
his  verses  seemed  to  pronounce  him  free  to  make  love  to  every 
lady  he  met.  We  shall  but  instance  that  intimate  friend's  wife, 
to  whom  in  bis  last  year  of  existence  he  wrote  in  a  very  ecstasy 
of  passion: — 
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"  O  lift  me  from  the  grass ! 
I  die !  I  faint !  I  fail ! 
Let  thy  love  in  kisses  rain 

On  my  cheeks  and  eyelids  pale ! " 

And  the  words  addressed  to  a  lady  in  an  Italian  convent : — 

"  We  shall  become  the  same,  we  shall  be  one 
Spirit  within  two  frames — oh  !  wherefore  two  ?  *' 

It  is  fervently  to  be  hoped  the  imprisoned  fair  one  did  not 
understand  the  English  verses  of  her  too  ardent  lover ;  but  his 
wife  knew  them,  and  could  not,  with  any  of  the  natural  feelings 
of  women,  approve  of  poetical  flirtations  that  expressed  them- 
selves in  terms  which  so  far  passed  the  bounds  of  ordinary 
delicacy.  An  expression  of  Shelley's  about  his  wife  exposes 
the  irreconcilably  discordant  elements  of  their  two  natures: 
**  Poor  Mary  I  hers  is  a  sad  fate.  Come  along ;  she  can't  bear 
solitude,  nor  I  society — the  quick  coupled  with  the  dead." 

Thus  the  fatal  Nemesis  fails  not  to  visit  with  her  scourge  all 
who  sin  against  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature  and  experience. 
To  revolt  is  to  invite  perdition  : — 

"  A  heavy  price  must  all  pay  who  thus  err — 
In  some  shape  :  let  none  think  to  fly  the  danger, 
For,  soon  or  late,  Love  is  his  own  avenger." 

As  these  last  years  of  his  residence  in  Italy  are  those  dis- 
tinguished by  the  production  of  his  choicest  poems,  we  shall 
bestow  a  few  paragraphs  upon  this  period  of  literary  fertility, 
nnore  in  explanation  of  his  verses  than  in  conuncmoration  of 
his  life,  which  was  singularly  free  from  vicissitude.  At  the 
baths  of  Lucca  the  poet  resided,  when  he  stole  that  hurried 
visit  to  Byron  at  Venice  which  issued  in  the  composition  of  his 
"  Julian  and  Mnddalo  " — one  of  the  most  original  and  remarkable 
of  his  pieces — Horatian  in  its  epistolary  vivacity  and  easy  flow, 
like  his  own  letter  to  Mrs.  Gisborne,  and  pervaded  by  that 
mysterious  harping  upon  sorrow^  which  forms  a  large  share  of 
the  fascination  of  Shelley's  poetry.  A  part  of  the  inspiration 
under  which  he  wrote  he  owed  to  the  place ;  for  it  laid  its  spell 
upon  his  soul,  with  its  lagunes  and  its  Lido — its  domes  and 
turrets,  its  countless  canals  and  its  blue  sea  waves,  its  palaces, 
its  pictures,  its  immortal  renown, —  but  the  poem  at  the  same 
time  is  essentially  ShcUeyish  throughout.  So  strong  was  the 
attraction  of  the  City  of  a  Hundred  Isles  that  he  writes: — 

**  If  I  had  been  an  imconnected  man, 
I,  from  that  moment,  should  have  formed  some  plan 
Never  to  leave  sweet  Venice ;  for  to  me, 
It  was  delight  to  ride  by  the  lone  sea. 
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And  then  the  town  is  silent ;  one  may  write 
Or  read  in  gondolas  by  day  or  night, 
Having  the  little  brazen  lamps  alight. 
Unseen,  uninterrupted : — books  are  there, 
Pictures  and  casts  from  all  those  statues  fair, 
Which  were  twin-born  with  poetry." 

It  was  in  Byron's  picturesque  little  villa,  called  I  CapQceini, 
at  Este,  overlooking,  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  it  was 
built,  the  wide  plains  of  Lombardy,  that  this  very  touching 
poem  was  written.  The  poet's  study  at  this  time  was  a 
summer-house  at  the  end  of  his  garden.  Here  too  was  put 
together  the  first  act  of  his  '*  Prometheus  Unbound,''  a  drtuna 
wmch  we  prefer  to  the  *^  Chained  Prometheus  "  of  ^schylus ; 
although  we  must  own  that  the  Greek  wiul  of  the  immortal 
Titan  is  the  expression  of  a  mighty  sorrow,  such  as  never 
found  fitting  utterance  in  human  speech  before.  Shelley *s 
lines  written  among  the  Euganean  hills  belong  to  this  period, 
and  exhibit  great  feeling  and  beauty — ^the  result  of  domestic 
sorrow  at  the  loss  of  an  infant,  and  of  frequent  watchinga  of 
the  scenery  from  his  bower,  whence  he  could  see, — 

"  Soread  like  a  men  sea 
The  waveless  plains  of  Lombardy, 
Bounded  by  toe  vaporous  air ; 
Islanded  by  cities  lair.*' 

Amid  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  at  Rome,  a  ruin  vjing  in  pictu- 
resque  grandeur  with  the  Coliseum,  he  put  his  finishing  touches 
upon  his  '*  Prometheus."  This  ruin  consists  of  six  enormous 
chambers,  above  200  feet  in  height,  each  enclosing  a  vast  area  like 
that  of  a  field.  There  are,  in  addition,  a  number  of  towers  and 
labyrinthine  recesses,  hidden  and  woven  over  by  the  wild  nowth 
of  weeds  and  ivy.  Never  was  any  desolation  more  sublime  or 
lovely.  The  perpendicular  wall  of  the  ruin  is  cloven  into  steep 
ravines  filled  up  with  flowering  shrubs,  whose  thick  twisted 
roots  are  knotted  in  the  rifts  of  the  stones.  In  one  of  the  but- 
tresses that  supports  an  immense  and  lofty  arch,  which  bridj^ci 
the  very  winds  of  heaven,  are  the  tumbling  reroaina  of  a  winding 
staircase,  whose  sides  are  open  in  many  places  to  the  precipice. 
This  the  pilgrim  may  ascend,  and  arrive  on  the  summit  of  tnesc 
piles.  There  grow  on  every  side  thick,  entangled  wildemcAscs 
of  myrtle,  the  bay,  the  flowering  launistinus,  the  white  fig,  and  a 
thousand  nameless  plants  sown  by  the  wandering  winds.  These 
sylvan  growths  on  the  summits  of  the  ruin  are  intersected  on 
every  side  by  paths,  like  sheep  tracks  through  the  copse-wood 
of  steep  mountains,  which  wind  to  everv  part  of  tne  steep 
labyrinth.     Here  Shelley  spent  day  after  day  in  a  musical  and 
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odoroas  solitude^  elaborating  his  yerses,  and  taming  down  his 
heart  into  greater  subjection  to  his  circumstances,  and  more 
happy  communion  with  nature.  It  was  while  he  lived  at  Rome 
that  he  selected  the  odious  subject  of  the  Cenci  for  his  only 
completed  tragedy,  a  subject  which,  with  a  strange  want  of 
delicacy,  he  suggested  to  his  wife  for  the  exercise  of  her  powers, 
and  which,  when  he  himself  finished,  he  desired  to  get  performed 
by  Miss  O'Neill.  The  manager  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
with  a  keener  sense  of  propriety,  refused,  after  reading  the 
play,  to  even  submit  it  to  that  distinguished  actress's  perusSil. 

Pisa  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  poet's  later  residence  in 
Italy.  He  removed  to  that  decayed  city  in  January,  1820, 
where  the  climate  and  situation,  and  the  imposing  remains  of 
ancient  grandeur,  harmonized  with  the  temper  of  both  mind  and 
body.  The  peacefulness  of  the  place  suited  his  love  of  retire- 
ment and  the  necessities  of  imperfect  health,  while  the  air  and 
the  water  were  about  the  most  salubrious  and  agreeable  to  be 
obtained  in  the  whole  country.  Its  situation  had  many  charms 
besides :  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  with  mountains  at  no  great 
distance,  and  the  sea  close  at  hand.  Shelley  himself  has  said : 
'*  Stand  on  the  marble  bridge,  and  cast  your  eye,  if  not  dazzled, 
on  its  river  glowing  as  in  the  fire ;  tnen  follow  the  graceful 
curve  of  the  palaces  on  the  Lung*  Arno,  and  tell  me  if  anything 
can  surpass  a  sunset  at  Pisa."  it  was  while  residing  here  that 
he  struck  off  his  *'  Ode  to  a  Skylark/'  the  exquisite  cadences  of 
which,  combined  with  its  richness  of  thought  and  feeling,  have 
ever  made  it  one  of  the  most  favourite  pieces  of  the  poet.  On 
the  death  of  Keats,  in  a  condition  of  great  suffering  and  pri- 
vation, at  Rome,  Shelley  came  forth  with  his  Elegy  on  that 
young  genius  cut  off  in  his  prime— one  of  the  most  musical  sets 
of  sepulchral  verses  since  Moschus  bewailed  Adonis  in  his 
tuneful  Greek,  and  Catullus  Lesbia's  sparrow,  in  no  less 
tuneful  Latin.  The  most  interesting  of  the  verses  in  this 
tribute  of  genius  to  kindred  genius — ^but  which,  in  every  attri- 
bute of  profound  and  melting  thought,  falls  infinitely  short  of 
the  deep  pathos  of  **  In  Memoriam'  — ^are  those  which  describe 
the  autnor  himself:  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  Shelley  being 
that  he  makes  himself  the  hero  of  most  of  his  portnuts,  as  well 
as  the  expounder  of  his  peculiar  philosophy.  There  is  some- 
thing to  us  offensive  in  tnis  obtrusive  egotism,  no  less  than  in 
the  perpetual  whine  he  keeps  up  over  his  social  exclusion,  just 
like  the  schoolboy  culprit  who  deems  the  master  uniust  because 
he  flogs  him  for  robbing  an  orchard,  while  the  urchin  will  not 
learn  the  duty  of  observing  the  eighth  commandment  and 
respecting  his  neighbour's  goods : — 
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'^  Midst  otherB  of  less  note,  came  one  frail  form, 

A  phantom  among  men,  companionless 

As  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm, 

Whose  thunder  is  its  knell ;  he,  as  I  guess. 

Had  gazed  on  Nature's  naked  loveliness 

Actffion-like,  and  now  he  fled  astray 

With  feeble  steps,  o'er  the  world's  wilderness ; 

And  his  own  thoughts  along  that  rugged  way 
Pursued,  like  raging  hounds,  their  father  and  their  prey. 

"  A  pard-like  spirit,  beautiful  and  swift — 
A  love  in  desolation  masked ;  a  power 
Girt  round  with  weakness ; — it  can  scarce  uplift 
The  weight  of  the  superincumbent  hour : 
It  is  a  dying  lamp,  a  falling  shower, 
A  breaking  billow ;  even  whilst  we  speak 
Is  it  not  broken  ?     On  the  withering  flower 
The  killing  sun  smiles  brightly :  on  a  cheek 
The  life  can  burn  in  blood,  even  while  the  heart  may  break. 

"  His  head  was  bound  with  pansies  overblown 
And  faded  violets,  white,  and  pied,  and  blue ; 
And  a  light  spear,  topp'd  with  a  cypress  cone, 
liound  whose  rude  shaft  dark  ivy-tresses  grew, 
Yet  dripping  with  the  forest  noon^day  dew, 
Vibrated,  as  the  ever-beating  heart 
Shook  the  weak  hand  that  grasp'd  it ;  of  that  erew 
He  came  the  last,  neglected  ana  apart — 

A  herd-abandon'd  deer,  struck  by  the  hunter's  dart/' 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  intensely  fanciful;  and  ivhcrc 
fancy  so  entirely  predominates,  as  it  does  through  this  burst  of 
poctio  woe,  it  puts  painful  sympathy  out  of  the  question.  We 
do  not  deny  that  Shelley's  was  a  feeling  nature,  but  the  fact 
that  he  only  wrote  Keats  one  letter  on  his  arrival  in  Italy*  and 
of  his  death  did  not  hear  till  several  months  had  elapsed, 
although  no  further  distance  intervened  than  that  between  Kon)e 
and  Pisa,  is  sufRcicnt  proof  that  his  Elegy  is  no  expression  of 
deep  personal  afTcction,  or  of  heart-breaking  bereavement.  lib 
very  structure  would  forbid  such  a  conclusion,  which  the 
author  himself  styled  "  a  highly-wrought  piece  of  art** — "  and 
perhaps  better  in  point  of  composition  than  anything  I  have 
written/'  The  poet  is  too  conscious  throughout  its  composi- 
tion— the  artist  appears  everywhere,  in  ornamentation,  elabora- 
tion, and  modulation;  and  the  mourner  weeping  over  the 
dead  is  lost  in  the  misanthrope  bewailing  himself.  As  in  the 
unhallowed  joys  of  his  two  unions,  neither  of  them  blest  bv  the 
rites  of  the  Church  in  their  commencement,  nor  with  the  bene- 
diction of  consenting  parents,  so  in  his  griefs  tlie  poet  was 
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selfish,  infitinctively  perhaps,  and  impulsively  so,  rather  than 
from  depraved  habit. or  fixed  evil  principle.  He  very  keenly 
felt  the  degradation  of  his  position,  and  the  aversion  with  which 
his  countrymen  regarded  hiin ;  hence  he  writes  of  the  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  :  — 

"  I  am  regarded  by  all  who  know  or  hear  of  me,  except,  I  think, 
on  the  whole  &ve  individuals,  as  a  rare  prodigy  of  crime  and  pollu- 
tion, whose  look  even  might  infect.  This  is  a  large  computation, 
and  I  don't  think  I  could  mention  more  than  three.  Such  is  the 
spirit  of  the  English  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.'* 

In  the  same  strain,  still  nearer  the  end  of  his  career: — 

"  Imagine  my  despair  of  good,  imagine  how  it  is  possible  that 
one  of  80  weak  and  seusitive  a  nature  as  mine  can  rim  further  the 
gauntlet  through  this  hellish  society  of  men."  .  .  .  .  "  My  greatest 
content  would  be  utterly  to  desert  all  human  society.  I  woulc* 
retire  with  you  and  our  dear  child  to  a  solitary  island  in  the  sea, 
would  build  a  boat,  and  shut  upon  my  retreat  the  flood-gates  of  the 
world." 

To  all  which  we  have  only  to  reply,  that  the  moral  senti- 
ment of  the  greater  part  of  mankind  is  confessedly  a  mere  pre- 
judice— an  echo  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  competent  to 
judge,  and  who  lead  the  multitude  in.  their  train — but  it  is 
something  to  find  even  that  prejudice  enlisted  on  virtue's  side. 
Poets  will  raise  their  laugh,  ana  critics  their  sneer  against  the 
pruderies  of  the  "  unco  guid,  and  rigidly  righteous ; "  at  the 
same  time  it  is  well  to  observe,  that  there  are  such  things  as 
unusual  goodness,  and  rigid  righteousness ;  and  that  these  are, 
at  least,  as  worthy  of  being  cried  up,  as  their  base  assumption 
and  hypocritical  imitation  deserve  to  be  cried  down.  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  nor  need  it  be  concealed,  that  much  of  the  denun- 
ciation of  the  living  Shelley  was  blind  and  unreasoning — a 
demonstration  of  feeling  rather  than  the  exercise  of  judgment — 
a  hue-and-cry  of  outraged  custom,  rather  than  an  enlightened 
censure  of  violated  morals.  It  may  be  allowed  to  be  all  this, 
and  yet  claim  our  respect  as  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  community  at  large  on  the  class  of  offences  of  which 
Shelley  was  guilty.  Better,  far  better,  that  he,  the  guilty 
indivic^ual,  should  suffer  with  undue  severity  for  the  misery  he 
brought  into  at  least  three  homes — for  the  wrong  done  to 
morals  by  his  pernicious  example,  and  the  presumptuous  justi- 
fication of  his  faults  in  many  a  printed  page — than  that  the 
general  abhorrence  of  mankind  of  irreligion  and  adultery  should 
be  lessened  in  any  degree. 

One  of  the  slanderous  reports  of  which  Shelley  found  reason 
to  complain,  at  the  period  when  he  wrote  the  last  bitter  arraign- 
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ment  of  human  prejudices^  was  that  his  sanity  of  mind  was 
seriously  impeached.  Mr.  Middleton  did  not  apprehend  the 
nature  of  the  charge  when  he  wrote : — 

''The  pleasure  of  this  visit  [to  Byron,  at  Barenna],  and  its 
result,  was  considerably  marred  by  another  scandal  which  Shellej 
found  himself  long  to  have  been  tlie  victim  of,  and  now  for  the  first 
time  heard  from  the  lips  of  Byron. 

"  Its  exact  nature  noes  not  transpire,  though  it  is  quite  evident 
from  Shelley's  allusions  to  it,  that  it  was  of  a  most  villanons 
character.  It  had  been  told  to  Bjron,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
not  tell  it  to  Shelley.  But  Byron,  as  Shelley  truly  observes,  was 
not  the  man  to  keep  a  secret,  good  or  bad ;  and,  it  may  be  added, 
Byron  was  one  of  the  few  who  knew  how  to  despise  the  calumnies 
which  malice  so  often  invents." 

That  we  have  hit  upon  the  true  solution  of  the  mystery,  in 
the  alternative  suggested  above,  we  think  clear,  from  Shelley's 
allusion  to  the  report,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife :  **  The  calunmiea, 
the  sources  of  which  are  probably  deeper  than  we  perceive, 
have  ultimately  for  object  the  depriving  us  of  the  means  of 
subsistence."  They  had  no  further  effect,  we  may  as  well 
subjoin,  than  that  of  causing  deep  irritation  and  annoyance  to 
the  poet. 

At  this  point  of  his  history  occurs  the  interlude  of  the  pro* 
jected  and  abortive  journal,  ine  Liberal,  which  Leigh  Hunt  was 
to  edit,  and  which  was  to  be  enriched  with  the  contribudons  of 
**  all  the  Talents''  of  the  Exiles.  For  this  ahnost  stUl-bom 
quarterly,  Shelley  wrote  those  fine  translations  which  appear  in 
his  works,  and  which  exhibit  a  happy  adaptation  of  his  pen  for 
that  kind  of  literary  composition.  These  in  themselves  might 
have  animated  the  dead  mass  of  false  philosophy  and  ribald 
rubbish  with  which  they  were  associated. 

As  Hunt's  person  was  in  pledge  in  England  for  a  matter  of 
some  £1,500  or  so,  an  obligation  which  literary  men  in  London, 
depending  wholly  on  literature  for  their  subsistence,  could  very 
readily  contract,  to  release  him  from  his  embarrassment,  and  leave 
him  free  from  gyves  of  debt  and  fear  of  duns  to  travel  south- 
wards, Shelley  most  generously  made  him  a  present  of  the 
whole  requirea  sum.  Few  men  would  have  deemed  themselves 
bound  to  exercise  so  large  a  liberality  on  the  occasion;  and 
we  must  give  our  poet  the  credit,  if  credit  it  be,  of  not  seeming 
to  know  the  ralue  of  money.  It  is  true  he  neyer  knew  the 
anxiety  of  earning  it,  and  this  may  account  for  his  thought- 
less expenditure.  The  record  of  the  sojourn  in  Italy  of  the 
still  surviving  IMirateury  Leigh  Hunt,  may  be  found  in  his 
journal,  published  on  his  return ;  from  the  seyerity  of  the  tone 
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of  which,  in  relation  to  Lord  Byron,  impartiality  will  make 
serious  deductions.     In  it  he  records  a  saying  of  his  benefactor 
Shelley :  "  I  spent  one  delightful  afternoon  with  him,  wander- 
ing about  Pisa,  and  visiting  the  cathedral.     A  remark  Shelley 
made  on   that  occasion  is   characteristic.     Standing  in  those 
magnificent  aisles  while  the  orpran  was  playing,  which  deeply 
affected  him,  he  exclaimed :  '  What  a  divine  religion  might  be 
found  out,  if  charity  were  really  made  the  principle  of  it, 
instead  of  faith!'"    This  expression  of  the  poet,  it  behoves 
us  to  show,  aigues  either  indomitable  prejudice,  which  would 
not  allow  itself  to  be  convinced  of  the  loving  nature  of  true 
religion,   or    else    singular    misapprehension   of   the   inspired 
volume.      The    thirteenth    chapter  of    1st   Corinthians  is  a 
sufficient  vindication  of  charity  as  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  while  love  is  elsewhere  made  the 
perfection  of  Christian  attainment  and  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 
We    now    verge    toward    the    catastrophe    which    closed 
Shelley's  days  of  probation  on  earth — a  catastrophe  in  melan- 
choly keeping  with  the  tragic  character  of  his  life.     A  retired 
officer  from  India,  of  the  name  of  Williams,  resided  with  his 
wife   in    Pisa,    with   whom    Shelley's    family    struck   up   an 
intimacy   of   the  closest  kind.      The  gentlemen  sympathized 
with   each  other  in  delicacy   of   health,  as   well  as  m  their 
common  taste  for  boating  and  sea-life.    In  the  summer  of  1822, 
Lord  Byron  had  had  built  for  himself  a  splendid  schooner  of 
200  tons,  the  '^  Bolivar ; "  and  Shelley  and  his  friend  Williams, 
as  enamoured  of  the  water  as  he,  but  more  economical  in  their 
expenditure,  ordered  an  open  boat  of  a  serviceable  kind  from  the 
same  builders.    It  was  twenty-four  feet  long,  eight  in  the  beam, 
schooner-rigged,  with  gaff  topsails,  &c.,  and  £:ew  four  feet  water. 
It  must  have  closely  resembled  in  appearance  one  of  our  smaller 
English  pleasure-yachts.     When  it  reached  its  eagerly  ex- 
pectant proprietors,  they  were  residing  with  both  their  families 
under  the  roof  of  the  Casa  Magni,  an  uncomfortable  lodging 
on  the  magnificent  Gulf  of  Spezzia.      Here  they  enjoyed  a 
rude  style  of  accommodation,  such  as  Englishmen,  who  are 
always  railing  at  their  own  country  when  in  it,  would  never 
submit  to   at  home.     ''Had  we  been  wrecked,*'  says  Mrs. 
Shelley, ''  on  an  island  in  the  South  Seas,  we  could  scarcely 
have  felt  ourselves  farther  from  civilization  and  comfort ;  but 
where  the  sun  shines  the  latter  becomes  an  unnecessary  luxury, 
and   we  had  enough  of  society  among  ourselves."     In  the 
boat,  when  it  arrived,  the  poet  s  days  were  principally  passed ; 
and  the  weather  being  fine,  and  the  sea  calm,  the  whole  party 
firequently  spent  their  evenings  on  the  water — evenings  that 
sometimes  advanced  far  into  the  night. 
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On  the  arrival  of  Hunt  in  Leghorn  from  Genoa,  where  he 
had  landed  from  England,  Shelley  hastened  to  meet  him  in  his 
&tal  craft     He  started  with  his  friend  on  the  Ist  July,  1822, 
in  better   health   and   spirits  than  usual,   and  ran  down  the 
distance  in  nine  hours  and  a  half.     The  meeting  was  pleasant, 
and  be  accompanied  the  new  arrival  to  Pisa,  to  see  him  esta- 
blished there  under  Lord  Byron's  roof.     This  done,  Williams 
and  Shelley  steered  away  from  the  harbour  of  Leghorn,  on 
the  8  th  of  July,  with  a  light  and  favourable  breeze,  direct  for 
Spezzia,  hoping  to  reach  home  that  night ;  but  a  squall  came 
on  when  they  were  opposite  Via  Reggio,  accompanied  with 
thunder  and  lightning — and  when  the  sky  cleared,  the  spy- 
glass, that  had  watched  their  progress  so  far,  found  no  object 
within  its  range,  where  it  had  but  just  before  discerned  their 
tiny   bark;    and  the   natural  inference   was,  that  the   vessel 
had  gone  down   along  with  its   unhappy  crew.      A  horrible 
uncertainty  pervaded  the  bosoms  of  both  families  and  their 
common  friends  for  several  days,  which  was  only  dissipated  by 
a  more  horrible  certainty,  when,  a  fortnight  afterwards,  the 
bodies  were  washed  up  on  the  Tuscan  shore.      In  Shelley's 
bosom  was  found  a  copy  of  Keats's  poems — the  last  book  he 
had  been  reading.     It  were  superfluous  here  to  narrate  how 
the  government  forbidding  the  transit  of  the  corpses  through 
their  territory  to  Rome  and  England  respectively,  the  deceased 
were  burned   by  their  friends,  and  their  ashes  reserved  for 
interment  elsewhere.      The   interest  of  our  narrative   ceases 
with  the  death  of  the  hero.      His  remains  were  conveyed  to 
the   Protestant  cemetery  at  Rome,  and  there  deposited  close 
to  the  tomb  of   Cestius,  under  the  weed-grown  tower,  which 
looks  down  in  antique  beauty  on  the  many  English  who  sleep 
beneath   its   shade.      This   is   the   very  spot  of  which,  with 
characteristic  effeminacy  of  sentiment,  Shelley  wrote   in  the 

Sreface  to  his  "Adonais:"  "It  might  make  one  in  love  with 
eath,  to  think  that  one  should  be  buried  in  so  sweet  a  place." 
Resuming  our  function  of  censor  of  morals,  now  that  we 
have  disposed  of  the  biographical  incidents,  we  must  in  candour 
say  that  we  see  a  divine  Nemesis  in  the  death  by  drowning  of 
the  unhappy  Shelley.  It  was  thus  that  his  forsaken  wife  died 
— the  impulse  to  her  suicide  being  the  pang  of  desertion. 
And  while  we  allow  that  thousands  of  criminals  escape  visible 
punishment  in  this  world,  we  arc  none  the  more  slow  to 
recognise  the  hand  of  penal  justice,  when  a  condign  visi- 
tation befalls  a  notorious  transgressor.  Wc  do  not  desire  to 
press  this  point  unduly  upon  the  acceptance  of  our  readers, 
but  content  ourselves  with  the  expression  of  our  personal 
conviction. 
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Without  having  recourse  to  the  doctrine  of  visible  judg- 
mentSy  and  as  far  from  seeking  them  as  others,  where  sufficient 
sensibility  exists  to  be  susceptible  of  feeling  we  look  to 
conscience  to  wield  the  main  scourge  over  the  guilty.  No  ear 
hears  the  lash,  and  no  eye  detects  the  torturers,  but  the  DircB 
are  within,  doing  their  dismal  function  on  the  wrong-doer, 
whose  sardonic  smile  betrays  his  woe.  The  terrible  restless- 
ness of  Shelley  disclosed  his  uneasiness  of  soul:  like  the 
unclean  spirit,  it  was  ever  seeking  rest,  and  finding  none — he 
seemed  hunted  from  place  to  place,  yet  only  to  encounter  in  every 
fresh  locality  terror  ubique^  ubique  tremor^  timor  undiqucy  et 
undique  terror.  He  was  evidently  a  person  under  the  thraldom 
of  superstitious  fears,  the  progeny  partly  of  his  organization,  in 
greatest  part,  perhaps,  of  his  sins.  He  saw  visions  and  heard 
words  that  bereft  him  for  the  time  of  reason  and  consciousness. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Casa  Magni,  he  one  nipfht  alarmed  the 
house  with  loud  and  piercing  screams.  The  Williamses  rushed 
out  of  their  rooms;  and  Mrs.  Shelley,  who  only  a  few  days 
before  had  miscarried,  got  as  far  as  the  door  and  fainted.  They 
found  Shelley  in  the  saloon,   with  his   eyes  wide  open,  and 

fazing  on  vacancy  with  a  horror  as  though  he  saw  a  spectre, 
le  was  in  a  deep  trance.  On  waking  him  he  related  the  vision 
that  had  occasioned  this  dismay.  He  thought  that  a  figure, 
wrapped  in  a  mantle,  came  to  his  bedside  and  beckoned  nim ; 
he  got  up  and  followed  the  retreating  form ;  when  they  had 
reached  the  drawing-room,  the  phantom  lifted  the  hood  of  the 
cloak,  and  disclosed  a  skeleton. 

On  another  occasion,  the  poet  and  his  friend  were  walking 
together  on  the  terrace  in  the  evening,  talking  in  a  somewhat 
melancholy  strain.  Observing  the  effect  of  moonlight  on  the 
water,  Shelley  complained  of  unusual  nervousness,  which 
Williams  to  some  extent  encouraged  by  confessing  that  he  hnd 
felt  the  same.  On  this,  the  poet  stopping  suddenly,  grasped  his 
companion  violently  by  the  arm,  ana  stared  steadfastly  at  the 
white  surf  which  broke  upon  the  beach  at  their  feet.  Williams 
asked  him  was  he  in  pain  ;  but  he  only  answered  by  SAying, 
"  There  it  is  n^ain — there!"  After  some  time  he  recovered ;  and 
declared  that  be  saw,  as  plainly  as  he  saw  his  companion,  the 
naked  figure  of  a  child  in  the  water.  Is  it  not  allowable  to  conjec- 
ture that  it  was  the  form  of  his  girl-wife,  but  that  the  confes- 
sion would  have  been  too  humilfating  for  his  manhood,  and  that 
he  disguised  it  into  the  vision  of  a  child?  That  action  of  con- 
science, which  Shakspere  has  clothed  with  such  picturesque 
horror  in  Lady  Macbeth  and  her  husband,  which  made  the 
wretches  cry — 
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*'  Better  be  vith  the  dead, 
Whom  we,  to  gain  our  peace,  have  sent  to  peace, 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy  !"— 

became  in  the  case  of  Shelley  a  terrible  reality.  He  evidentlj 
could  not  bear  to  be  alone.  ''  Thick-'coniing  fancies  '*  of 
appalling  shape  were  his  familiars.  His  misery  infected  every 
one  about  him ;  for  it  was  misery  unrelieved  by  a  ray,  except 
when  society  won  him  to  occasional  forgetfnlness.  It  was  this 
brooding  sorrow,  or  symptomatic  insanity,  that  filled  his  wife 
with  the  fears  she  confesses  to  have  entertained — ''an  intense 
presentiment  of  coming  evil  brooded  over  my  mind.**  Our 
sympathy  is  freely  accorded  to  the  wretched  sufferer,  in  as  far 
as  he  was  a  sufferer ;  we  gloat  not  over  the  misery  which  found 
occasion  to  exclaim — 

"  Heu  quantum  misero  poBusd  mens  conscia  donat !  ** 

But  we  note  the  fact.  We  never  saw  this  experience  of  the 
poet  stated,  but  we  recognise  the  symptoms  too  clearly  to  be 
mistaken,  and  they  admit  one  into  the  secret  of  *'the  horror 
of  great  darkness"  that  had  fallen  upon  his  souL  These  are 
something  widely  distinct  from  the  poetical  sorrows  which 
sentimental  persons  find  in  his  temperament,  and  more  prosaic 
natures  discover  in  his  state  of  health  or  circumstances.  They 
are,  moreover,  a  class  of  feelings  which  all  his  firiends  have 
shown  themselves  studious  to  conceal.  These  we  dras  into 
dav  with  no  purpose  of  insult  over  the  untimely  dead,  but  to 
point  the  moral  of  our  tale*  What  the  Roman  sage  had  wisdom 
to  know,  and  many  an  ancient  pagan  sorrowfully  exemplified — 

**  Conscia  facti 
Mens  habet  attonitos  et  surdo  yerbere  codit 
Occultum  quatiente  animo  tortore  flagellum*'— 

and  what  Revelation  has  denounced  as  the  doom  of  the  ofiender, 
that  our  poet  writhed  under,  whether  he  confessed  the  plague  or 
no.  There  is  something,  however,  like  it  in  the  stania  of  the 
"  Adonab,"  which  directly  follows  the  three  dready  quoted  in 
these  pages  as  cont^ning  a  portrait  of  Umself ;  an  acfcnow* 
lodgment  that  he  bore  the  brand  of  the  first  murderer  on  his 
brow,  although  he  couples  it  with  an  alternative  little  creditable 
to  his  modesty  and  self-appreciation,  even  if  acquitted  of  the 
inconsistency  of  making  Cnrist  the  best  of  men  here,  whom  in 
the  notes  to  *'  Queen  Af  ab "  he  has  not  trembled  to  assign  a 
place  among  the  worst.  A  few  lines  will  sufBoe  for  our  pur- 
pose, and  these  are  they : — 
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«  Who  art  thou  ? 
He  answerM  not,  hut  with  a  sudden  hand, 
Made  hare  his  hranded  and  ensanguined  hrow, 
"Which  was  like  Gain's — or  Christ's." 

The  alternative  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  brand ;  the  one 
marks  the  displeasure  of  heaven ;  the  other,  only  the  caprice  of 
the  mob,  that  never  has  known  nor  honoured  its  best  bene- 
factors. We  cannot  doubt  that,  disgust  with  himself,  which  he 
most  have  been  too  enlightened  not  to  feel,  conspired  with  his 
social  isolation  to  embitter  Shelley's  first  winter  in  Italy,  and 

gave  rise  to  the  following  utterance  of  as  deep  a  sadness  as  a 
uman  being  seemed  capable  of  surviving : — 

'<  STANZAS  WRITTEN  IN  DEJECTION,   NEAB  NAPLES. 

"  The  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear, 

The  waves  are  dancing  fast  and  bright. 
Blue  isles  and  snowy  mountains  wear 
The  purple  noon's  transparent  light. 
The  breath  of  the  moist  air  is  slight 
Around  its  unexpanded  buds : 

Like  many  a  voice  of  one  delight, 

The  winds,  the  birds,  the  ocean  floods. 

The  city's  voice  itself  is  soft,  like  solitude's^ 

*^  I  see  the  deep's  untrampled  floor 

With  green  and  purple  sea-weeds  strewn ; 
I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore. 

Like  light  dissolved  in  star-showers,  thrown ; 
I  sit  upon  the  sand  alone, 
The  lightning  of  the  noon-tide  ocean 

Is  flashing  round  me,  and  a  tone 
Arises  from  its  measured  motion, — 
How  sweet,  did  any  heart  now  share  in  my  emotion ! 

^  Alas !  I  have  nor  hope  nor  health, 
Nor  peace  within,  nor  calm  around ; 
Nor  that  content  surpassing  wealth 
The  sage  in  meditation  found. 
And  walk'd  with  inward  glory  crown'd— 
Nor  fame,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  leisure. 

Others  I  see  whom  these  surround — 
Smiling  they  live,  and  call  life  pleasure ; 
To  me  that  cup  has  been  dealt  in  another  measure. 

^  Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mild, 

Even  as  the  winds  and  waters  are  i 
1  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child. 
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And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 

Which  I  have  borne,  and  yet  must  bear, 

Till  death,  like  sleep,  might  steal  on  me, 
And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  air 

My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 
Breathe  o'er  my  dying  brain  its  last  monotony. 

"  Some  might  lament  that  I  were  cold, 
As  I,  when  this  sweet  day  is  done. 
Which  my  lost  heart,  too  soon  grown  old. 
Insults  with  this  untimely  moan ; 
They  might  lament — for  I  am  one 
Whom  men  love  not, — and  yet  regret, 

Unlike  this  day,  which,  when  the  sun 
Shall  on  its  stainless  glory  set. 
Will  linger,  though  enjoy 'd,  like  joy  in  memory  yet." 

What  follows   is  equally  dolorous,  but  is   conceived  in   a 
more  defiant  spirit.     It  is  from  the  poem  called  "  Misery.*' 

''  Misery !  we  have  known  each  other. 
Like  a  sister  and  a  brother 
Living  in  the  same  lone  home, 
Many  years  :  we  must  live  some 
Hours  or  ages  yet  to  come. 

"  'Tis  au  evil  lot,  and  yet 
Let  us  make  the  best  of  it ; 
If  love  can  live  when  pleasure  dies, 
We  two  will  love,  till  in  our  eyes 
This  hearts'  Hell  seem  Paradise." 

Such  words  as  these  are  a  fearful  index  of  the  state  of  the 
poet's  heart.  Suffering,  as  in  the  case  of  Prometheus,  might 
crush  but  could  not  subdue  him.  His  heart  hardened  into 
stone,  or  rent  into  ruin  under  the  pressure  of  agony,  but  did 
not  give  way  to  the  impulse  of  amendment.  Remorse  corroded 
his  bosom  with  its  vulture-beak:  repentance  chastened  not 
with  its  salutary  discipline  unto  newness  of  life.  Overtaken 
in  the  Slough  of  a  mortal  Despond,  there  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  abide  with  a  desperate  ''JLct  us  make  the  best  of  it.^ 
Such  a  man  could  not  be  relieved  of  his  burden ;  to  him  the 
law  thundered  its  anathema,  the  Gospel  whispered  its  grace,  in 
vfun. 

We  cannot  but  find  serious  fault  with  the  perpetual  por> 
traiture  of  himself  which  makes  his  more  striking  poems 
monotonous  repetitions  of  an  unattractive  photograph.  This 
is  a  form  of  auto-latreia  to  which  Shelley  is  greatly  addicted — 
a  weakness  even  if  the  original  presented  a  more  comely  ideal. 
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but  an  infatuation  when  the  figure  sketched  is  a  lean  and 
slippered  hypochondriac,  at  war  with  the  laws  of  society,  and 
thrust  from  its  pale — whose  whole  utterance  is  either  a 
denunciation  or  a  dirge.  Miserable  self-tormentors  are  not  an 
agreeable  spectacle  in  fact — wasted  shadows  of  men,  spectres 
l4iat  move  amongst  their  kind,  like  skeletons  at  Egyptian 
feastSy  and  without  any  salutary  purpose  like  the  Memphian 
mummy — and  it  is  eminently  disagreeable  to  produce  them  in 
fiction.  The  attenuation  of  body  with  which  Shelley  endows 
his  heroes — 

**  His  listless  hand 
Hung  like  dead  bone  within  its  withered  skin"*- 

(and  yet  the  starveling  Alastor  did  prodigies  in  the  way  of 
travelling  after  this)  is  the  result  either  of  bodily  disease,  or  of 
mental  fever  which  acts  on  the  frame  like  disease ;  and  to  seek 
the  production  of  poetical  effects  by  such  representations  as 
these  is  a  mistake  in  art,  while  it  betrays  an  inherent  efleminacy 
and  weakness  in  the  author.  This  is  characteristic  of  Shelley's 
verses  throughout  They  literally  batten  on  ill-health.  They 
are  a  pharmacopoeia  without  the  sanitary  prescription  or  the 
hope  of  recovery.  They  weary  one  with  the  monotony  of  their 
complaints,  and  onlv  boast  a  kind  of  hysteric  strength,  when 
they  deal  with  political  subjects.  Here  their  strength  is  spasm, 
as  witness : — 

"  The  fiery  mountains  answer  each  other — 

Their  thunderings  are  echoed  from  zone  to  zone, 
The  tempestuous  oceans  awake  one  another, 
And  the  ice-rocks  are  shaken  round  Winter's  throne, 
When  the  clarion  of  the  Typhoon  has  blown.*' 

Yet  even  spasm  is  strength;  and  we  prefer  Shelley  strong, 
though  in  convulsion,  to  Shelley  weak,  in  collapse  and  decay. 

To  speak  of  Shelley's  poetry  specifically,  we  have  not  left 
ourselves  adequate  space.  Looking  at  his  poetical  creations  in 
the  broadest  point  of  view,  they  present  us  with  a  poet  spoiled 
by  being  a  philosopher.  There  was  so  deep  a  substratum  of 
emotion  in  the  man  Shelley,  combined  with  imaginative  power, 
and  a  wealth  of  appropriate  expression,  that  he  could  not  have 
failed  in  achieving  a  larger  and  better  grounded  poetic  reputa- 
tion than  he  has  done,  had  he  not  swerved  off  into  the  quaking 
bog  of  socialistic  philosophy,  and  there  bemired  his  shining 
talents,  if  he  could  not  utterly  sink  them  out  of  sight.  But 
as  impossible  would  he  have  found  it  to  become  a  mere 
philosopher,  for  his  nature  was  too  wavering  and  emotional 
ever  to  yield  itself  to  the  rigid  mould  of  lexical  consistency 
-^to  become  a  thing  of  intellectual  links  and  sequences,  apart 
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from  feeling  whether  right  or  wrong,-^to  metamorphose  itoelf 
into  granite  before  the  Medusa's  head  of  the  omnipotent 
syllogism.  His  poetry  made  his  philosophy  weak  —  his 
philosophy  made  his  poetry  sour^  like  whigged  milk.  Hence 
We  come  to  pass  judgment  on  an  article  which  from  its 
Antecedents  is  unsound,  hybrid,  neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other.  We  deny  not  that  it  has  a  charm,  we  ourselves  feel 
its  iascination,  but  this  arises  from  our  weakness,  not  from  its 
strength.  We  like,  in  this  case,  as  in  a  thousand  other 
instances^  what  we  do  not  approve.  Our  easy  entertainment 
admits  what  our  unbiassed  judgment  condemns.  The  poetry 
of  Shelley,  like  the  man  himself,  is  of  that  kind  which 

*  * 

"  Men  love  not,  and  yet  regret." 

All  the  larger  poems  of  the  bard,  including  therein  his 
"  Revolt  of  Islam,''  "  Queen  Mab,"  «  Hellas,'*  and  the  "  Pro- 
metheus Unbound,"  we  regard  as  poetical  failures.  We  do  not, 
of  course,  mean  that  there  is  not  much  of  a  high  order  of 
poetry  in  each  of  these  pieces,  but  that  in  no  one  of  them  is 
any  definite  impression  made  upon  the  reader,  except  that  of 
an  occasional  admiration  of  the  writer's  powers.  We  look 
upon  the  painted  cloud  or  rainbow  they  draw  overhead,  but 
the  conviction  never  leaves  us  in  our  moments  of  most 
enraptured  ^aze  that  they  are  only  curiously  tinted  vapour. 
We  do  not  include  "  The  Cenci "  in  this  general  characteriza- 
tion, because,  as  a  work  of  art,  this  melancholy  tragedy  does 
not  so  entirely  fail  of  its  end.  Its  subject,  already  referred  to 
in  this  paper,  drives  it  from  the  stage,  and  renders  its  perusal 
repulsive,  save  for  the  exigencies  of  criticism.  The  excel- 
lency of  Shelley*s  versification  is  seen  in  his  smaller  pieces, 
especially  in  those  which  exclude  a  reference  to  his  own  morbid 
experiences.  We  can  scarcely  include  "The  Sensitive 
Plant  **  amongst  this  scanty  number ;  for,  although  its 
versification  is  the  perfection  of  word-music,  there  is  a 
doleful  moral  about  the  versified  apologue,  which  to  ourselves 
impairs,  if  it  does  not  destroy  its  charm.  **  The  Cloud ''  is 
possessed  of  great  beauty,  and  ^'The  Skylark,''  the  latter 
of  which  we  have  mentioned  before;  and  we  ourselves  are 
partial  to  the  •*  Odes  to  the  West  Wind,"  with  their  high- 
strung  nervous  sensibility,  and  "The  Triumph  of  Life," 
with  its  fanciful  character-punting.  But  we  are  inclined  to 
assign  the  palm  of  preference  to  the  "  Hymn  of  Pan  "  above 
all  the  other  imaginative  minor  strains  of  the  poet,  redolent  as 
it  is  of  the  true  classical  spirit  which  is  one  of  enjoyment, 
not  brooding  sorrow,  and  conveyed,  in  measures  as  sparkling 
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ais  the  sentiments  that  glisten  through  its  strain.     To  save  the 
troabie  of  reference,  we  quote  it  entire  :  — 

"  From  the  forests  and  highlands 
"We  come,  we  come  ; 
From  the  river-girt  islands, 
Where  loud  w»ves  are  dumb, 
Listening  to  my  sweet  pipings. 
The  wind  in  the  reed  and  the  rushes. 

The  bees  on  the  bells  of  thyme, 
The  birds  on  the  myrtle  bushes. 
The  cioale  above  in  the  lime, 
And  the  lizards  below  in  the  grass 
Were  as  silent  as  ever  old  Tmolus  was, 
Listening  to  my  sweet  pipings. 

'*  Liquid  Pen^us  was  flowing, 
And  all  dark  Tempe  lay 
In  Pelion's  shadow,  outgrowing 
The  light  of  the  dying  day. 
Speeded,  by  my  sweet  pipings. 
The  Sileni,  and  Sylvans,  and  Fauns, 

And  the  Nymphs  of  the  Woods  and  Waves, 
To  the  edge  of  the  moist  river-lawns 
And  the  brink  of  the  dewy  caves ; 
And  all  that  did  them  attend  and  follow. 
Were  silent  with  love,  as  you  now,  Apollo, 
With  envy  of  my  sweet  pipings. 

"  I  sang  of  the  dancing  stars — 
I  sang  of  the  daedal  earth, 
And  of  Heaven,  and  the  Giant  wars. 
And  Love,  and  Death,  and  Birth ; 
And  then  I  chang'd  my  pipings, — 
Singing  how  down  the  vale  or  MfeniJus 

I  pursued  a  maiden  and  clasp' d  a  reed ; 
Gods  and  men !  we  are  all  deluded  thus — 

It  breaks  in  our  bosom  and  then  we  bleed  : 
All  wept,  as  I  think  both  ye  now  would. 
If  envy  or  age  had  not  frozen  your  blood. 
At  the  sorrow  of  my  sweet  pipings." 

This  we  think  perfect :  musical  as  the  Pandean  reeds  of  the 
Boman  harvest-field,  merry  as  the  Floralia,  and  dipped  in  the 
genuine  fountain  of  Hippocrene.  There  is  here  no  weeping 
and  wailing,  and  impotent  gnashing  of  teeth,  but  a  sunny 
realisation  of  old-world  fiEmcies  warm  with  life  and  featured 
with  truth.  Here  is  none  of  that  beating  of  *'  his  breast  and 
beak  against  his  wiry  dome,  till  the  blood  tinge  his  plumage," 
the  too  exclusive  entertainment  of  bis  muse ;  none  of  that 
ostentatious  crouching  under  the  dark  cloud  which  to  him 
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shuts  oat  heayeDy  but  which  a  better  spirit  would  haye  found 
baptismal  and  healthful,  like  that  which  shed  its  salutary  drops 
on  Israel  in  the  wilderness.     The  best  side  of  the  poet  and  the 
man  comes  out  in  these  little  runlets  of  tuneful  song  such  u 
justify  Wordsworth's  allegation  that  Shelley  was  the  greatest 
master  of  harmonious  verse  in  our  modem  literature.     For  the 
rest,  our  judgment  must  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  a 
deceased  poet  and  critic,  who  was  by  no  means  disposed  t(» 
bear  unduly  hard  upon  a  brother  bard.      Speaking  of  the 
deliberate  opinions  of  the  subject  of  our  paper.  Dr.  Moir,  of 
Musselburgh,  says :  *'  They  are  a  mere  flaring  up  in  the  face 
of  all  that  Revelation  has  mercifully  disclosed,  and  all  that 
sober   reason    has    confirmed.      Shelley's    faith   was  a    pure 
psychological  negation,  and  cannot  be  confuted,  simply  because 
it  asserts  nothing,  and  under  the  childish  idea  that  all  the 
crime,  guilt,  and  misery  of  the  world  resulted  from — what?— 
not  the  depravity   of   individuals,  but  from  the  very  means, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  by  which  these,  in  all  ages  and  nations 
have  been  at  least  attempted  to  be  controlled.     He  seemed  to 
take  an  insane  delight  in  selecting,  for  poetical  illustration, 
subjects  utterly  loathsome  and  repulsive ;    and  which  religion 
and  morality,  the  virtuous  and  the  pure,  the  whole  natural  heart 
and  spirit  of  upright  man  either  rises  up  in  rebellion  Agunat, 
or  shrinks  back  from  instinctively,  and  with  horror.''     This  \» 
honest  and  true.     Shelley  has  had  too  many  apologists  and 
abettors.     Both  the  works  at  the  head  of  this  article  are  written 
in  advocacy  of  the   poet ;   they  are,   nevertheless,   the  best 
antidote  to  the  poison  of  his  verses,  in  the  restless  miser}* 
they  pourtray  as  the  result  of  his  principles. 


'Art.  III.— the   KINGDOM   OF  OUDE. 

A  Journey  through  the  Kinadom  of  Oude,  m  1840—50  ;  2y  direciian 
of  the  Bifhi  Hon.  ike  Ear  I  of  Dalkoune,  Oovemor- General. 
With  Private  Oorreepondence  relative  to  the  Annexation  rf 
Oude  to  BritUh  India,  ^e.  By  Major-General  Sir  W.  li. 
Sleeman,  K.C.B.,  Resident  at  the  Court  of  Lucknow.  In  Two 
YoIb.    London  :  Biehard  Bentley.    1858. 

HowBVKB  divided  public  opinion  may  be  as  to  whether  the 
present  is  or  is  not  the  proper  time  to  l^slate  for  India,  no 
one  can  entertain  any  doubt  that  a  period  is  fast  approaching, 
when  we  must  address  ourselves  steadfastly  and  seriously  to 
the  important  and  difficult  task  of  altering  and  amendii^  the 
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laws  wUcIi  at  present  regulate  the  governmeiit  of  our  Eastern 
Empire.  But,  in  order  to  do  this  effectually,  it  is  necessary  to 
obtain  the  most  accurate  and  extensive  information  from  every 
accessible  and  reliable  source,  with  regard  to  the  position  and 
feelings  of  the  people  of  Qindostan;  and,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  recent  rebellion, 
which  came  upon  us  like  a  thunderstroke,  which  has  brought 
mourning  into  many  a  British  home,  and  whose  desolatmg 
progress  has  only  been  arrested  after  an  expenditure  of  life 
and  treasure,  which  it  will  take  years  of  peace  and  good 
government  to  supply.  Many  of  those  who  have  undertaken 
to  furnish  us  with  information  upon  these  subjects  have,  unfor- 
tunately, opposed  and  contradicted  each  other  in  every  possible 
way,  especially  upon  the  important  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  present  outbreak;  and  have  been  so  strongly  and  so 
evidently  actuated  by  a  factious  and  party  spirit,  that  we  have 
been  compelled  to  receive  their  assertions  with  suspicion  and 
distrust ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  with  a  feeling  of  relief  and 
satisfaction  that  we  turn  to  a  careful  and  elaborate  work, 
written  by  a  distinguished  officer,  for  more  than  forty  years 
resident  in  India ;  so  placed  as  to  have  the  best  opportunity  of 
procuring  the  most  accurate  information;  and  whose  habits 
of  punctuality  and  industry  enabled  him  to  make  the  best  use 
of  the  advantages  which  he  enjoyed.  Such  a  work  is  Genend 
Sleeman*s  "Journey  through  the  Kingdom  of  Oude,"  a  sketch, 
of  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  place  before  our  readers. 
And,  in  the  first  place,  with  the  view  of  showing  how  strong 
are  its  author's  claims  to  attention,  we  may  state  a  few  facts 
with  regard  to  his  Eastern  career.  In  1809,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,   he  proceeded  to    India  as  a  cadet,   and,   after 

f massing  with  distinction  through  the  various  grades  of  pro- 
essional  advancement,  obtainea  the  rank  of  major-General 
in  November,  1854,  was  afterwards,  on  Lord  Dalhousie's 
recommendation,  nominated  a  K.C.B.,  and  died  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1856,  during  his  passage  from  Calcutta  to  England. 
Early  in  his  career  he  served  in  the  Nepaulese  war,  and  after- 
wards distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  activity  and  success 
in  the  suppression  of  the  horrid  practice  of  Thuggism,  that  he 
was  employed  exclusively  in  the  Thuggee  department;  and 
the  valuable  papers  upon  this  subject,,  submitted  to  the 
Governor-General,  were  chiefly  drawn  up  by  him.  Subse- 
quently, he  acted  for  some  years  as  Resident,  at  Gwalior; 
and,  in  1849,  was  removed  to  the  highly-important  office  of 
Besident  at  the  Court  of  Lucknow,  which  he  held  until  1856. 
During  this  period,  he  used  every  means  to  obtain  the  best 
information  with  regard  to  the   kingdom  of  Oude;  and,  in 
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1849— 50»  by  Lord  Dalhousie'a  directions,  made  a  journey 
through  ity  observing  with  the  utmost  atteution  the  capabilitieii 
of  the  oountrjy  the  life  and  habits  of  its  landed  aristocracy ; 
its  government  officials,  its  peasantry,  the  abuses  in  its  admi- 
nistration, and  the  best  means  of  remedying  them ;  in  short, 
•everything  which  might  enable  him  to  present  to  the  Governor^ 
General  and  the  East  India  Company,  a  complete  and  accurate 
description  of  the  country  and  the  people  in  which  they  had  8o 
deep  an  interest  The  results  of  tnis  journey,  and  some  most 
interesting  correspondence  between  Lord  iMlhousie  and  the 
author,  upon  Indian  affairs,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
policy  to  be  pursued  with  reference  to  the  kingdom  of  Oude, 
are  contained  in  the  volumes  before  us. 

General  ^Sleeraan's  views  were  directly  opposed  to  the  annex- 
ation of  Oude,  and  these  views  he  repeatedly  and  distinctly 
states,  in  his  correspondence  with  Lord  Dalhousie,  aflBrming  that 
such  a  step  would  cost  the  British  power  more  than  the  value 
of  ten  such  kingdoms,  and  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  mutiny 
of  the  sepoys.  The  picture  which  his  diary  of  his  *'  Journey 
through  the  Kingdom  of  Oude  **  presents  to  us,  does,  however, 
afford,  on  the  ^ound  of  humanity  at  least,  a  strong  excuse  for 
Lord  Dalhousie^s  policy  of  annexation.  He  shows  us  a  weak 
and  foolish  king,  abandoned  to  singers,  poetasters,  and  women, 
to  the  utter  neglect  of  all  his  kingly  duties ;  a  ministry  venal, 
rapacious,  cruel,  and  cowardly;  courts  of  law  systeniatically 
protecting  and  liberating  the  most  atrodous  criminals,  when- 
ever they  had  gold  enough  to  bribe  their  judges ;  a  robber 
aristocracy,  living  in  strong  forts,  surrounded  by  impenetrable 
jungle,  defying  tne  power  of  the  crown,  making  constant  war 
upon  each  other,  and  subjecting  the  lower  classes  to  the  most 
fearful  oppression,  by  constantly  kidnapping  men  and  women, 
and  putting  them  to  horrible  tortures,  in  order  to  extort  a 
ransom.  All  this  he  describes,  clearly  and  forcibly,  without 
any  attempt  at  exaggeration,  or  attempt  to  excite  tlie  feelings; 
but  his  simple  narrative  of  the  lives  of  Bhoree  Khan  and 
Maheput  Sing,  two  of  the  most  villanous  and  successful  of 
these  baronial  robbers,  must  fill  every  mind  with  a  shuddering 
sensation  of  disgust  and  horror,  and  furnishes  a  strong  apology 
for  the  interference  of  the  Oovemor*Oenend,  who  could  not 
safely  tolerate  the  continuance  of  such  a  state  of  anarchy  and 
oppression  on  his  very  borders.  It  may  here,  perhaps,  be 
remarked  as  a  curious  fact,  that,  if  we  cast  a  glance  back  upon 
our  own  annals  to  the  times  of  the  earlier  Norman  kin^  we 
shall  find,  in  the  Saxon  chronicler  quoted  by  Henry,  m  his 
''History  of  Great  Britain/'  a  description  of  a  state  of  societyi 
bearing  a  wonderful  resemblance  to  the  disorders  of  the  war- 
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like  aristocracj  of  Oude  previouB  to  its  annexation.  He  thua 
speaks  of  the  conduct  of  the  Norman  barons,  in  the  days  of 
King  Stephen :  '^  They  grievously  oppressed  the  poor  people 
by  building  castles;  and  when  they  were  built,  they  filled  them 
with  wicked  men,  or  rather  devils,  who  seized  both  men  and 
women  who  they  imagined  had  any  money,  threw  them  into 
prison,  and  put  them  to  more  cruel  tortures  than  the  martyrs 
ever  endured.  They  suffocated  some  in  mud,  and  suspended 
others  by  the  feet  or  the  head,  or  the  thumbs,  kindling  fires 
below  them.  They  squeezed  the  heads  of  some  with  knotted 
cords  till  they  pierced  their  brains,  while  they  threw  others 
into  dungeons  swarming  with  serpents,  snakes,  and  toads.^' 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  English  nobility  in  the 
twelfth  century  were  but  little  better  than  the  aristocracy  of 
Oude  in  the  nineteenth ;  for,  except  that  the  Norman  barons 
built  castles  of  stone  instead  of  mud  forts,  and  that  their 
methods  of  torture  differed  a  little  from  those  of  their  Eastern 
imitators,  the  description  of  the  Saxon  chronicler  tallies  exactly 
with  that  of  General  Sleeman. 

The  results  of  the  misgovernment  of  Oude  have  been  most 
melancholy.  Evil  rulers  have  rendered  useless  the  finest 
climate  and  the  most  fertile  soil,  and  the  systematic  neglect  of 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  public  works,  nas  brought  its  own 
punishment.  The  half  of  the  kingdom  of  Oude  was  ceded  to 
us  in  1801,  by  treaty  with  the  then  reigning  monarch ;  and,  at 
that  time,  the  revenue  derived  from  the  portion  given  up  to  the 
Company  was  just  equal  to  that  of  the  portion  retained  by  the 
king ;  yet,  in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  Company's  half  was  nearly  doubled,  while  that  of  the 
half  retained,  instead  of  increasing,  was  materially  diminished. 
This  may  seem  to  many  to  favour  the  policy  of  annexation ; 
hut  we  are,  nevertheless,  inclined  to  think  General  Sleeman's 
arguments  against  it  unanswerable.  In  a  letter  written  in 
1854 — 5,  he  says: — 

"I  desire  a  strict  adherence  to  solemn  engagements,  whether 
made  with  white  faces  or  black.  We  have  no  right  to  confiscate 
Oude ;  but  we  have  a  right,  under  the  treaty  of  1837,  to  take  the 
management  of  it,  but  not  to  appropriate  its  revenues  to  ourselves. 
We  can  do  this  with  honour  to  our  Government,  and  benefit  to  the 
people.  To  confiscate  would  be  dishonest  and  dishonourable.  To 
annex  would  be  to  give  the  people  a  govemmeut  almost  as  bad  as 
their  own  if  we  put  our  screw  upon  them." 

In  a  letter  to  Lord  Dalhousie,  he  says ; — 

**  While  we  have  a  large  portion  of  the  country  under  native 
rulers,  their  administration  will  contrast  with  ours  greatly  to  our 
advantage  in  the  estimation  of  the  people ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that, 
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tbough  some  may  be  against  ns,  manj  will  be  for  us.  If  we  sncoeed 
in  sweeping  them  all  awaj,  or  absorbing  thbm,  we  sball  be  at  the 
mercy  of  our  native  armj,  and  tbej  will  see  it ;  and  aeeidente  maj 

Sossiblj  occur  to  unite  them,  or  a  great  portion  of  them,  in  some 
esperate  act.  The  thing  is  posfiible,  though  improbable ;  and  the 
best  prorision  against  it  seems  to  me  to  oe  the  maintenance  of 
native  rulers,  whose  confidence  and  affection  can  be  engaged,  and 
administrations  improved,  under  judicious  management." 

Afterwards,  he  says : — 

^  The  treaty  of  1837  gives  our  Government  ample  authority  to 
take  the  administration  on  ourselves,  in  order  to  secure  what  we 
have  often  pledged  ourselves  to  secure  to  the  people ;  but  if  we  do 
this,  we  must,  in  order  to  stand  well  with  the  rest  of  India,  honestlj 
and  distinctly  disclaim  all  interested  motives,  and  appropriate  the 
whole  of  the  revenues  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  ana  royal  family 
of  Oude.  If  we  do  this,  all  India  will  think  us  right,  for  the  8ui^e^ 
ings  of  the  people  of  Oude  under  the  present  system  have  been  long 
notorious  throughout  India;  and  so  have  our  repeated  pledges  to 
relieve  the  people  from  these  sufferings,  unless  toe  system  should 
be  altered.  Fiicy  years  of  sad  experience  have  shown  to  us,  and  to 
aU  India,  that  this  system  is  incapable  of  improvement  under  the 
present  dynasty ;  and  that  the  only  alternative  is,  for  the  paramount 
power  to  take  the  administration  upon  itself.  Were  we  to  take 
advantage  of  the  occasion  to  annex  or  confiscate  Oude,  or  any  part 
of  it,  our  good  name  in  India  would  inevitably  suffer ;  and  that  good 
name  is  more  valuable  to  us  than  a  doaen  of  Oudes.  We  are  now 
looked  up  to  throughout  India,  as  the  only  impartial  arbitrators  that 
the  people  generally  have  ever  had,  or  can  ever  hope  to  have  without 
us  ;  ana  from  the  time  we  oease  to  be  looked  up  to,  we  must  begin 
to  sink.  We  suffered  from  our  conduct  in  Scinde ;  but  that  watf  ft 
country  distant  and  little  known,  and  linked  to  the  rest  of  India  bj 
few  ties  of  s)^mpathy.  Our  conduct  towards  it  was  preceded  bf 
wars  and  convulsions  around,  and,  in  its  annexation,  there  vm 
nothing  manifestly  deliberate.  It  will  be  otherwise  with  Oude. 
Here  the  giant's  strength  is  manifest,  and  we  cannot  '  use  it  like  a 
giant'  without  sufiering  in  the  estimation  of  all  India.  Annexation 
or  confiscation  are  not  compatible  with  our  relations  with  this  little 
dependent  state.  We  must  show  ourselves  to  be  high-minded, 
and  above  taking  advantage  of  its  prostrate  weakness,  by  appro- 
priating its  revenues  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  and 
royal  family  of  Oude.  We  should  soon  make  it  the  finest  garden  in 
India,  with  the  people  happy,  prosperous,  and  attached  to  our  rule 
and  character.*' 

Having  thus  cited  the  opinion  of  this  able  and  experienced 
officer,  \vhi)se  position  as  Ilesident  at  Luckoow  gave  him  the 
best  possible  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  proiier  line  of 
policy  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  the  kingdom  or  Oude,  we 
shall  now  shortly  advert  to  the  diary  kept  by  him  of  his  progress 
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through  it  in  1849 — 50,  in  order  to  show  what  are  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  country  which  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly) 
we  have  so  unceremoniously  annexed;  whose  annexation  is 
by  many  believed  to  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  the 
present  rebellion;  and  in  and  around  whose  capital^  the 
rebels  are  at  present  concentrated  for  their  last  and  desperate 
struggle.  The  area  of  Oude  is  about  15,000  square  miles, 
and  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  fertile  plain,  intended  by 
nature  to  be  the  garden  of  India,  and  intersected  in  every  direc- 
tion by  rivers,  so  that  water  for  irrigation  is  always  to  be  found. 
No  part  of  Hindostan  enjoys  so  many  natural  advantages.  The 
climate  is  excellent ;  and  no  soil  can  be  finer,  the  whole  vast 
plain  being  capable  of  tillage,  so  that  a  few  years  of  tolerable 
government  would  make  it  the  richest  country  in  India.  The 
population  is  about  five  millions ;  that  of  the  overgrown  capital 
city  of  Lucknow,  now  the  focus  of  rebellion,  being  but  little 
under  one  million.  Immediately  before  the  annexation.  General 
Sleeman  characterizes  the  peasantry  as  the  boldest  and  most 
industrious  in  India,  and  the  landed  aristocracy  as  stronger 
than  the  crown.  Unfortunately,  the  warlike  habits  of  these 
nobles  were  exercised  entirely  against  their  fellow-countrymen. 
In  Oude,  all  men  who  considered  arms  as  their  proper  profes- 
sion, believed  themselves  justified  in  using  them  to  extort  the 
means  of  subsistance  from  all  who  had  wealth,  while  they  had 
none,  and  could  no  longer  find  what  they  considered  a  suitable 
employment  All  the  Bajpoots  belonged  to  this  class,  and  the 
greater  number  of  the  Oude  landholders  were  Rajpoots.  Many 
of  the  Mohammedan  rural  population  also  belonged  to  this 
tribe,  as  well  as  many  of  the  JBrahmins.  These  Rajpoots  found 
no  difficulty  in  recruiting,  from  disbanded  soldiers,  and  from 
the  Pausies,  bands  of  robbers  equally  unscrupulous  and  daring, 
who  preyed  upon  the  country,  and  were  a  constsint  terror  and 
scourge  to  the  peaceful  inhabitants.  The  Pausies  are  hereditary 
thieves.  Robbery  is  their  profession ;  and,  in  Oude,  in  General 
Sleeman's  time,  there  were  supposed  to  be  100,000  families  of 
Pausies.  Many  of  them  adopted  poisoning  as  a  trade ;  and,  as  a 
tribe,  they  formed  the  very  worst  part  of  the  Oude  population. 
They  used  the  bow  and  arrow  with  remarkable  expertness; 
were  skilful  in  every  species  of  theft  and  robbery  ;  and  served 
any  rapacious  landholder,  or  enterprising  gang-robber,  without 
wages,  for  the  sake  of  the  booty  to  be  acquired.  It  ;Beems 
highly  probable  that  many  of  these  incorrigible  scoundrels  have 
recruited  the  ranks  of  the  rebel  sepoys  now  arrayed  against  us, 
allured  either  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  or  of  vengeance  against 
those  from  whose  prompt  justice  they  have  more  than  once 
severely  suffered* 
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Goomtee  winds  exceedingly  and  outs  into  the  8oiI,  in  some 
places  to  the  depth  of  fifty  feet     In  such  spots  there  are  deep 
ravinesy  and  the  landholders  add  to  the  natural  difficulties  of  the 
position  by  planting  trees  and  underwood  to  aiFord  a  shelter  to 
themselve's  and  their  followers  when  at  war  with  Government. 
These  trees  and  bushes  they  preserve  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
any  attempt  to  cut  them  would  be  made  at  the  peril  of  life. 
Tiie  landholders  on  the  level  plains  also  cultivate  the  same 
jungle.      Their  mud  forts  are  erected  in  the  midst  of  these 
jungles ;  and  are  -surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  a  dense  fence  of 
living  bamboos,  through  which  cannon  shot  cannot  penetrate, 
and  through  which  man  can  proceed  onlv  by  a  narrow  and  zig- 
zag pathway,  commanded  by  the  matchlocks  of  the  garrison. 
When  driven  out  by  shells — the  most  effectual  means  of  attack 
upon  such  forts — the  garrison  can  easily  retire  at  night,  with 
but  little  risk,  through  the  bamboo  fence  and  surrounding  jungle 
and  brushwood,  by  paths  known  only  to  themselves.     In  these 
jungles  the  landholders  find  shooting,  fishing,  and  security  for 
themselves  and  families,  grazing  ground  for  their  horses  and 
cattle,  and   fuel   and  grass  for  their  followers;  and  they  can 
hardly  understand  how  landholders  of  the  same  rank  in  other 
countries  can  contrive  to  live  happily  without  them.    The  man 
who,  by  violence,  fraud,  and  collusion,  absorbs  the  estates  of 
his  weaker  neighbours,  and  creates  a  large  one  for  himself,  in 
any  part  of    Oude,   however  richly   cultivated  and    thidriy 
peopled,  provides  himself  with  one  or  two  mud  forts,  and  turns 
the  country  around  them  into  a  jungle,  which  he  considers  to  be 
equally  indispensable  for  his  comfort  and  security.     These  mud 
forts  have  often  proved  very  formidable  even  to  the  valour  of 
disciplined  troops  led  by  European  officers.     In  1841,  Captain 
Hoi  lings,   in   command  of  the  2nd  battalion  of  Oude  Local 
Infantry,  was  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  one  of  them  and 
obliged  to  leave  uis  killed  and  wounded  behind  him ;  and,  in 
1850,  in  an  attack  upon  the  forts  of  Bheta  and  Munmutpore,  a 
strong  native  force    commanded  by    European  officers,   was 
driven  back  with  great  loss;  the  lOth  Native  Infantry  havinff 
nearly  forty  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  2nd  Oude  Locu 
Infantry  about  thirty.      In  this  latter  case,  however,  the  gai^ 
risons  of  both  the  forts  evacuated  them  and  retired  unmoleated 
through  the  jungle.     These  mud  forts  may  yet  give  us  maeh 
annoyanoe ;    but  it  is  perfectly  clear    that    until   they    are 
destroyed  along  with  the  belts  of  jungle  that  protect  them^  and 
uutil  the  robber  aristocracy  who  have  too  long  defied  the  feeble 
government  of  Oude,  and  oppressed  its  helpless  peasantry,  are 
crushed  along  with  them,  there  can  be  no  security  for  life  or 
property,  ana  no  permanent  peace  in  that  distracted  kingdooi* 
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the  old  wolf  bolted  with  her  three  whelps  and  the  boj.  The  trooper 
mounted  and  pursued,  followed  hj  the  fleetest  young  men  of  the 
partj ;  and,  as  the  ground  over  which  thej  had  to  Ay  was  more  even, 
he  headed  them,  and  turned  the  whelps  and  the  boy  back  upon  the 
men  on  foot,  who  secured  the  boy,  and  let  the  old  dam  and  her 
three  cubs  go  on  their  way. 

'*  They  took  the  boy  to  the  village,  but  had  to  tie  him,  for  he  was 
very  restive,  and  struggled  hard  to  rush  into  every  hole  or  den  they 
came  near.  They  tried  to  make  him  speak,  but  could  get  nothing 
from  him  but  an  angry  growl  or  snarl.  He  was  kept  for  sever^ 
days  at  the  village,  and  a  large  crowd  assembled  every  day  to  see 
bim.  When  a  grown-up  person  oame  near  him  he  became  alarmed 
and  tried  to  steal  away ;  but  when  a  child  came  near  him,  he  rushed 
at  it,  with  a  fierce  snarl  like  that  of  a  dog,  and  tried  to  bite  it. 
When  any  cooked  meat  was  put  before  him,  he  rejected  it  in  dis- 
gust; but  when  any  raw  meat  was  offered,  he  seized  at  it  with 
avidity,  put  it  on  the  ground  under  his  paws,  like  a  dog,  and  ate  it 
with  evident  pleasure.  He  would  not  let  any  one  come  near  him 
while  heVas  eating,  but  he  made  no  objection  to  a  dog  coming  and 
sharing  his  food  with  him.  The  trooper  remained  with  him  for  four 
or  five  days,  and  then  returned  to  the  governor,  leaving  the  boy  in 
charge  of  the  Bajah  of  Hasempoor.  He  related  all  that  he  had  seen, 
and  the  boy  was  soon  after  sent  to  the  European  officer  commanding 
the  Ist  regiment  of  Oude  Local  Infantry  at  Sultanpoor,  Captain 
Nicholetts,  by  order  of  the  Bajah  of  Hesempoor,  who  was  at 
Ghandour,  and  saw  the  boy  when  the  trooper  first  brought  him  to 
that  village.  This  account  is  taken  from  the  Bajah's  own  report  of 
what  had  taken  place." 

General  Sleeman  adds,  that  this  boy  could  never  be  per- 
suaded to  wear  any  clothing,  even  in  the  coldest  weather;  a 
quilt  stuiFed  with  cotton  was  given  him  when  the  season  became 
cold,  but  he  tore  it  to  pieces  and  devoured  it.  His  appetite 
was  enormous ;  on  several  occasions  he  ate  half  a  lamb  without 
any  apparent  effort.  His  features  were  coarse,  and  his  coun- 
tenance repulsive.  He  died  while  under  the  charge  of  Captain 
Nicholetts,  in  August,  1850. 

We  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  General  Sleeman's  most 
interesting  and  seasonable  work,  by  some  account  of  the 
jungles  of  Oude  and  the  mud  forts  of  the  robber  aristocracy, 
which  may  vet  give  us  much  trouble  and  occasion  us  great  loss, 
even  after  the  main  foroe  of  the  rebels  has  been  destroyed  or 
driven  from  Lucknow.  These  jungles  have  been  created  and 
are  preserved  by  the  lawless  aristocracy  of  Oude  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  defence.  There  are  twenty-four  belts  or  bands  of 
impenetrable  jungle  occupying  the  most  fertile  soil,  and  under 
the  finest  climate,  which  miffht  easilv  be  brought  under  culti- 
vation, and  covered  with  nappy  village  conununities.  These 
belts  occupy  88G  square  miles  of  the  country.     The  little  river 
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Goomtee  winds  exceedingly  and  cuts  into  the  soil,  in  some 
places  to  the  depth  of  fifty  feet.     In  such  spots  there  are  deep 
ravines,  and  the  landholders  add  to  the  natural  difficulties  of  the 
position  by  planting  trees  and  underwood  to  afford  a  shelter  to 
themselve's  and  their  followers  when  at  war  with  Government 
These  trees  and  bushes  they  preserve  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
any  attempt  to  cut  them  would  be  made  at  the  peril  of  life. 
The  landholders  on  the  level  plains  also  cultivate  the  same 
jungle.      Their  mud  forts  are  erected  in  the  midst  of  these 
jungles ;  and  are  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  a  dense  fence  of 
living  bamboos,  through  which  cannon  shot  cannot  penetnte, 
and  through  which  man  can  proceed  only  by  a  narrow  and  zig* 
z^  pathway,  commanded  by  the  matchlocks  of  the  garrison. 
When  driven  out  by  shells — the  most  effectual  means  of  attack 
upon  such  forts — the  garrison  can  easily  retire  at  night,  with 
but  little  risk,  through  the  bamboo  fence  and  surrounding  jungle 
and  brushwood,  by  paths  known  only  to  themselves.     In  these 
jungles  the  landholders  find  shooting,  fishing,  and  security  for 
themselves  and  families,  grazing  ground  for  their  horses  and 
cattle,  and  fuel  and  grass  for  their  followers;  and  they  can 
hardly  understand  how  landholders  of  the  same  rank  in  other 
countries  can  contrive  to  live  ha[>pily  without  them.    The  man 
who,  by  violence,  fraud,  and  collusion,  absorbs  the  estates  of 
his  weaker  neighbours,  and  creates  a  large  one  for  himself,  in 
any  part  of    Oude,  however  richly   cultivated  and    thickly 
peopled,  provides  himself  with  one  or  two  mud  forts,  and  turns 
the  country  around  them  into  a  jungle,  which  he  considers  to  be 
equally  indispensable  for  his  comfort  and  security.     These  mud 
forts  have  often  proved  very  formidable  even  to  the  valour  of 
disciplined  troops  led  by  European  officers.     In  1841,  Captoin 
Hollings,   in   command  of  the  2nd  battalion  of  Oude  Local 
Infantry,  was  repulsed   in  an  attack  upon  one  of  them  and 
obliged  to  leave  his  killed  and  wounded  behind  him ;  and,  in 
1850,  in  an  attack  upon  the  forts  of  Bheta  and  Munmutpore,  a 
strong  native  force   commanded   by    European   officers,   was 
driven  back  with  great  loss ;  the  lOth  Native  Infantry  having 
nearly  forty  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  2nd  Oude  Low 
Infantry  about  thirty.      In  this  latter  case,  however,  the  gar- 
risons of  both  the  forts  evacuated  them  and  retired  unmolested 
through  the  jungle.     These  mud  forts  may  yet  give  us  much 
annoyance ;    but  it  is  perfectly  clear    that   until   they    are 
destroyed  along  with  the  belts  of  jungle  that  protect  them,  and 
uutil  the  robber  aristocracy  who  have  too  long  defied  the  feeble 
government  of  Oude,  and  oppressed  its  helpless  peasantry,  are 
crushed  along  with  them,  there  can  be  no  security  for  life  or 
property,  anu  no.permanent  peace  in  that  distracted  kingdum. 
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Akt.  IV.— travels  in  MEXICO. 

Mitla :   a  Narrative  of  Incidents  and  Personal  Adventures  on  a 

Journey  in  Mexico,  Ouatemala,  and  Salvador ^  in  the  years  1853 

to  1855.     With   Observations  on  the  Modes  of  Ltfe  in  those 

Countries,     By  G.  P.  von  Tempsky.    Edited  by  J.  S.  Bell. 

London :  Longman  &  Co.     1858. 

M.  Tempskt  is  a  pleasant  traveller;  he  is  also  a  shrewd 
traveller ;  and»  we  may  add  further,  an  enterprising  traveller. 
He  has  an  eye  for  the  picturesque ;  is  capable  of  interpreting 
what  he  sees  new  in  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  people  he 
visits ;  understands  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  sharp  look-out ; 
collects  entertaining  and  pictorial  anecdotes ;  gossips  well ; 
observes  minutely,  and  describes  with  considerable  energy  and 
colour.  According  to  his  own  account  of  himself,  it  appears 
that  he  had  resided  for  some  time  in  California ;  had  studied 
life  in  Sau  Francisco ;  sought  change  and  excitement  up  at  the 
diggings ;  felt  ennui  after  ne  had  passed  through  these  special 
phases  of  existence ;  determined  to  quit  the  region  of  gold ; 
embarked  on  board  the  French  brig  "  Independance/'  set  sail 
southward,  and  finally,  cast  anchor  in  the  port  of  Mazatlan,  a 
city  on  the  western  shores  of  Mexico. 

The  love  of  adventure,  however,  was  still  strong  upon  him  ; 
a  new  and  unfrequented,  and,  moreover,  a  most  romantic  field, 
was  at  hand :  what  could  be  more  novel  or  fascinating  than  a 
journey  over  the  hills  and  across  the  wide  pampas  into  the 
interior  ?  No  sooner  was  the  idea  confirmed  in  his  mind,  than 
he  pressed  it  upon  his  friend  Dr.  S ,  and  they  twain  pre- 
pared to  set  out  for  Durango,  and  through  Durango  for  Zaca- 
teccas,  Queretaro,  and  the  capital.  Preparations  for  a  journey, 
however,  are  not  so  quickly  or  quietly  effected  on  the  western 
coast  of  Mexico  as  they  are  at  a  seaport  of  Great  Britain, 
though  it  may  not  be  blessed  with  a  railway  terminus.  It  was 
not  simplv  a  question  of  hiring  horses,  mules,  or  provisions — 
though  this  proved  to  be  no  small  difficulty  in  a  north-west 
coast  town  of  this  semi-civilized  republic ;  nor  was  it  merely  a 
question  of  obtaining  euides,  though  there  were  sundry  reasons 
which  rendered  even  this  task  anything  but  facile.  There  were, 
in  fact,  ugly  stories  afloat  of  the  ravages  by  the  Comanche 
Indians,  who  periodically  infested  these  districts,  and  who  had 
about  that  time,  according  to  common  and  unanimous  testi- 
mony, been  unpleasantly  engaged  in  intercepting  helpless  tra- 
Tellers,  and  scalping  them. 

One  morning,  however,  M.  Tempsky's  companion,  Dr.  S- 
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entered  the  apartment  of  the  meson,  at  which  he  was  staying, 
announcing  that  a  party  of  Mexicans  were  goin^  very  soon  into 
the  interior,  and  intimating  that  it  would  not  be  impolitic  for 
them  to  swell  the  numbers.  The  next  day  a  deputation  of 
Mexicans,  arrayed  in  their  national  costume,  and  headed  by  a 
lawyer,  waited  upon  him  at  his  hotel,  and  after  a  "  power,"  as 
the  Irishman  would  say,  of  shaking  of  hands,  and  protestations 
of  friendship,  and  with  cigars  duly  lighted,  entreated  the  com- 
pany of  the  two  Europeans  in  their  perilous  excursion  across  the 
mountains,  enlai^ng  at  the  same  time  upon  the  ferocity  of  the 
Indians^  and  the  strength  and  courage  of  their  own  force — they 
were  at  least  five-and-twenty  or  thirty.  However,  when  the 
orator  had  concluded  his  discourse,  they  were  politely  informed 
by  M.  Tempsky  that  he  could  not  think  of  starting  yet.  His 
friend — the  deputation  being  bowed  out — asked  for  an  explant^ 
tion,  since  he  felt  astonished  that  the  offer  of  the  Mexican  Caval- 
leros  was  not  accepted.     The  reasons  were  readily  given  :•— 

"Firstly,"  replied  M.  Tempsky,  "a  large  party  seldom  escapes 
the  notice  of  the  Indians,  who  are  generally  on  the  look-out  on  the 
hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  road,  whereas  a  small  party  may 
past  unnoticed ;  secondly,  in  case  of  a  fight,  I  had  little  faith  in  the 
courage  of  these  men — and  nothing  emboldens  Indians  more  than 
the  least  wavering ;  thirdly  (and  this  was  the  strongest  point  of  the 
argument),  if  we  should  let  that  party  go  a-head,  they  would  be 
either  victorious  or  defeated,  and,  in  either  case,  the  Indians  would 
retire  for  a  time  from  the  theatre  of  action,  so  that  if  we  should  start 
two  or  three  days  later,  we  should  most  likely  find  the  road  clear." 

There  was  no  resisting  argument  like  this ;  and  they  accord- 
ingly saw  the  cavalcade  of  Mexicans  depart  on  the  following 
day,  dressed  and  accoutred  for  their  long  and  dangerous  journey. 
All  was  animation ;  men  and  horses  showed  their  mettle,  and 
under  the  clattering  of  pabres  and  spurs,  shouting  and  laughter, 
they  dashed  in  a  wild  group  down  the  street 

A  few  days  after  the  author  and  his  C9mrade  started : — 

"  On  the  12th  of  August  we  rose  with  day-break,'*  narrates  M. 
Tempsky,  "  rolled  our  up  serapes,*  stuck  revolver  and  bowie-knife  into 
our  belts,  and  shouldering  our  rifles,  we  escaped  at  a  brisk  pace  from 
the  vicinity  of  that  dreary  place — San  Sebastian." 

At  San  Sabastian  they  had  arrived  in  search  of  horses  and 
guides,  the  good  people  of  Mazatlan  being  too  sensitive  to  the 
risks  of  the  journey  to  volunteer  their  own  services,  or  those  of 
their  cattle.  At  first  they  passed  through  a  tract  covered  with 
trees  and  flowers,  upon  which  the  fresh  dew  still  rested ;  then 

*  A  blanket  of  col  oared  wool  serving  as  a  cloak  in  Mexico ;  cilM 
'*  cobga,"  **  ehamarro,**  in  other  ooontries  of  Soath  America. 
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they  ascended  the  hills,  and  as  they  gained  a  new  summit  new 
beauties  became  revealed,  but  ever  a  boundless  ocean  of  moun- 
tains, here  heaving  in  scattered  peaks  and  precipices,  there  ver- 
dant with  undulating  lines  of  foliage,  or  naked  and  craggy, 
stretching  from  north  to  south,  until  the  eye  failed  to  follow  the 
endless  extension,  dissolved  in  a  purple  atmopsphere.  Twelve 
leagues  of  journey  were  accomplished  that  day,  and  in  the  even- 
ing they  took  shelter  at  Chupaderos,  a  settlement  consisting  of 
two  or  three  huts,  in  the  best  of  which  they  obtained  a  poscula 
— a  kind  of  hospitality  which  was  asked  for  as  a  favour,  and  paid 
for  as  a  duty.  Some  eggs,  beans,  and  tortillaa^*  appeased  their 
voracious  appetites.  "  We  wrung  our  wet  serapes,^'  continues 
the  narrator,  **  wrapped  ourselves  in  them,  enjoyed  a  last  cigar, 
and  went  contentedly  to  sleep  in  company  with  some  hopeful 
pigs,  in  the  front  corridor  of  tne  house. 

As  M.  Tempsky  proceeds,  new  features  of  beauty  and  in- 
terest open  before  nim.  The  wildness  of  the  scenery,  the 
wildness  of  the  village,  the  wildness  of  the  Mexican  provincials, 
the  absence  of  a  strong  government,  the  difficulty  of^"  baiting,** 
the  necessity  of  self-protection,  the  excitement  of  danger, 
increase  at  each  step,  and  make  the  narrative  proportionately 
more  intense  and  absorbing. 

After. having  traversed  several  hundred  miles  of  journey 
since  leaving  San  Sebastian,  the  travellers  now  crossed  the 
ravine  of  Chapote,  and  took  shelter  for  the  night  at  La  Ramada. 
We  avail  ourselves  of  M.  Tempsky's  description  of  the  mag- 
nificent landscape  at  this  point : — 

"  Next  morning,  we  slowly  ascended  the  main  ridge  of  the  Sierra 
Madre.  It  was  hard  work.  Eepeatedly  we  thought  we  had  reached 
the  top;  but  a  new  turn  in  the  road  would  bring  a  still  steeper 
ascent  in  view.  Higher  and  higher  we  climbed,  amongst  fir-trees 
and  detached  rocks  now  and  then  blocking  up  our  passage,  our  airy 
friend  the  tailor  panting  on  behind  us,  spurred  onward  only  by  his 
fear  of  being  left  alone. 

''  After  six  hours  of  hard  work,  we  at  last  reached  the  top,  whence 
the  road  leads  over  a  plateau  in  an  easterly  direction,  varied  only  by 
some  occasional  rise  of  ground  or  crossing  ravine.  An  envious  mist 
had  risen  and  disappointed  us  of  our  view  in  the  direction  whence 
we  had  come.  But,  in  compensation,  the  temperate  sone  seemed  to 
have  lavished  all  its  beauties  on  the  plateau  on  which  we  now 
travelled.  Magnificent  clusters  of  fir-trees,  crowding  together  in 
their  sombre  beauty^  threw  a  deep  shade  on  meadows  with  grass-like 
velvet.  Flowers  of  great  variety,  particularly  a  species  of  dahlia,  of 
a  pale  violet  colour,  covered  the  ground  entirely  for  considerable 
distances.     We  could  not  cease  admiring  the  melancholy  grandeur 

*  Tortillas  are  thin  cakes  made  of  com  rubbed  on  a  stone,  the  Mexican 
substitute  for  bread. 
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of  these  silent  glades,  which  strongly  reminded  us  of  our  own  detr 
forests,  where  we  used,  in  the  spring  of  life,  to  play  at '  robber  and 
soldier.'  A  grey,  clouded  sky  added  to  the  delusion ;  but  the  bitter 
earnest  with  which  such  games  were  carried  on  here  was  told  by 
many  a  rude  cross  looming  from  the  shadow  of  fir-trees. 

"  The  scenery  on  this  plateau  became  every  moment  more  interest- 
ing. In  the  middle  of  its  glades  we  encountered  gigantic  heaps  of 
rocks,  thrown  together  in  the  most  capricious  manner ;  here  forming 
castles,  there  looking  like  tombs  of  the  *  Warrior  Huns.'  Immense, 
isolated  rocks,  like  broken-off  columns,  surrounded  at  their  base 
with  smaller  ones,  contained,  here  and  there,  caves  and  curiously 
formed  crevices.  Now  and  then  the  accumulation  of  these  groups, 
extending  over  considerable  tracts  of  ground,  would,  at  a  distance, 
look  like  the  mouldering  ruins  of  some  miniature  Balbek.** 

As  they  descended  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
vestiges  of  the  Comanche  Indians  began  to  appear.  Scorched 
posts  and  blackened  walls  marked  the  spots  where  houses  had 
stood,  and  near  them]  rose  little  mounds  of  earth.  These 
were,  probably,  the  graves  of  their  late  inmates,  whose  corpses 
having  been  found  amid  the  smoking  ruins  by  some  charitable 
travellers,  had  thus  been  deposited  m  their  last  resting  place. 
"We  grasped  our  rifles  more  firmly,"  writes  M.  Tempsky« 
"  and  inwardly  vowed,  whatever  our  fisite,  it  should  involve 
many  a  life  of  the  murderous  savages." 

But  sterner  evidences  of  the  Indian's  footsteps  soon  presented 
themselves : — 

"  Darkness  sank  slowly  on  our  road,  yet  we  had  to  eo  on,  as  our 
task  for  the  day  was  not  ended.  The  moon  rose  and  guided  our 
footsteps  over  a  road  that  began  to  be  rugged  and  broken.  All  al 
once  my  friend  stops  and  points  to  an  object,  half  in  shade,  lying 
crouched  on  the  road.  We  make  a  sign  to  our  followers  to  »top, 
and,  cocking  our  rifles,  we  carefully  advance  on  one  side  of  the  road, 
from  tree  to  tree.  Opposite  to  the  object  we  halt  to  recoDnottre 
and  await  some  movement.  The  form  is  human  and  naked,  con- 
sequently an  Indian ;  the  attitude,  as  much  as  is  discernible,  crouch- 
ing, like  some  one  with  his  ear  to  the  ground.  It  is  no  doubt  an 
outpost  of  some  larger  detachment.  To  dispose  of  htm  with  a  shot 
would  therefore  bo  imprudent.  I  unsheath  mv  knife,  put  my  rifle 
down,  cautiously  measure  m^  distance,  and  with  a  spring  have  his 
throat  in  my  grasp.  My  knife  is  descending,  when,  to  my  horror,  1 
feel,  by  the  clamminess  of  his  throat,  that  the  hand  of  death  haa 
forestalled  mine.  In  that  moment  the  moon,  for  some  time  shrouded, 
breaks  through  the  clouda  and  glitters  on  the  scalpleas  skull  of  a 
body  perforated  with  lance  wounds.  The  face  is  contracted  and 
rigid,  and  I  see  wo  have  mistaken  a  Mexican  victim  for  his  Indian 
murderer.  With  a  shudder  we  go  onward,  and  find  another  and 
another  in  the  same  state,  and  so  un  until  we  count  twentj-niue 
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bodies !    At  last,  we  reconiised  in  one  the  features  of  the  Mexican 
lawyer,  who  invited  us  at  Masatlan  to  accompany  him ! 

**  That  heap  of  corpses  was  his  partj ;  they  had  all  perished  except 
one,  who,  at  least,  was  not  to  be  found.  It  seemed  to  us  that  they 
were  killed  without  much  resistance  on  their  part,  as  many  of  them 
had  carbines  still  loaded  in  their  cold  grasp ;  and  the  Indians  had  so 
left  them,  ammunition  being  most  wanted." 

At  length  Durango  was  reached  in  safety,  not  without,  how- 
ever,  many  other  *'  footmarks  "  of  the  ferocious  Comanohe 
having  been  discovered.  Durango,  it  should  be*  observed,  is 
the  principal  city  of  a  province  lying  considerably  to  the  north 
of  Mexico,  the  capital.  Viewed  from  the  Santuario  it  presents 
an  appearance  of  unrivalled  beauty.     It  is  built  on  a  grassy 

Elateau  several  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  m  the 
ackground  rise  abruptly  various  isolated  hills,  of  which  the 
*^  Cerro  de  Nuestra  Seiiora  de  los  Remedios  *' — Mount  of  Our 
Lady  of  Remedies, — stands  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
foreground  of  the  landscape.  Its  precipitous  ascent  leads  to 
a  church  with  a  white  tapering  spire,  the  airy  outlines  of 
which  seem  to  melt  into  the  olue  sky.  At  the  base  of  this  hill 
the  suburbs  commence.  Strangling  houses,  with  flat  roofe  and 
white-washed  walls,  are  dotted  along  intersecting  lines  of  the 
agave  or  American  aloe.  These  plants  form,  jSf.  Tempsky 
tells  us,  fences  for  orchards,  in  wnich  the  snowy  and  rosy 
blossoms  of  the  peach  and  apple-trees  mingle  with  the  dark 
foliage  of  the  fig,  the  pomegranate,  and  the  orange,  whilst  the 
climbing  graj^e-vine  may  be  seen  hanging  in  graceful  festoons 
from  tree  to  tree.  Further  on,  the  houses  crowd  more  densely 
together,  the  flat  roofs  join  one  another  like  an  immense  white 
parterre,  and  here  and  there  a  tall  cypress  rises  from  the 
depth  of  an  inner  courtyard.  Spire  after  spire  comes  in  view, 
as  the  eye  sweeps  on ;  massiye  two-storied  buildings  dazzle  the 
eye  with  their  whiteness,  and  labyrinths  of  courtyards  conftise 
it.  Rising  majestically  aboye  this  mass  of  flat  roofs,  the  towers 
of  the  cathedral  form  a  picture  of  grace  and  strength  combined ; 
convents,  churches,  and  colleges,  more  or  less  elegantly  display 
their  cupolas  and  spires.  Further  on  still  the  compact  mass  of 
houses  again  dissolves  amid  the  green  of  orchards  and  eardens, 
the  long,  concealed  lanes  of  which  are  denoted  by  detached 
residencies  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Immediately  in  front 
of  the  Mazatlan  gate  the  suburbs  of  the  west  commence. 
They  are  less  extensive  than  the  others,  and  bear  the  name  of 
Tierra  Blanca — the  White  Land, — a  sort  of  Dnmngo  St  Giles, 
evidently  Ulustratinff  the  principle  of  ^'hunu  a  nan  lueendo." 
They  reach  to  the  low  bank  of  a  little  riyer,  over  which  some 
three  or  four  graceful  bridges  of  white-washed  stone  lead  to 

K.8. — ^VOL.  III.  c  c 
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the  main  body  of  the  town.  *^  Not  more  than  ten  yemra  ago,'* 
remarks  the  author,  ^'Durango  numbered  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants.  A  year  of  raging  cholera  commenced  the  work  of 
desolation.  The  first  appearance  of  hostile  Indians  disturbed 
agricultural  labour,  and  contributed  to  produce  in  a  year  of  g^reat 
drought  an  unprecedented  famine.  The  Indian  disturbances 
continued  and  increased  every  year;  so  that  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  in  1853,  the  population  was  reduced  to  eight  thousand.** 
Twenty-two  thousand  aestroyed  in  one  decade  I  What  reflec- 
tions does  this  not  necessarily  create  upon  the  utter  impotence  of 
the  government  of  this  miserable  empire?  Every  step  we 
take  with  M.  Tempsky  seems  to  bear  witness  to  the  negligence 
or  incapacity  of  tne  Mexican  authorities,  and  to  suggest  the 
idea  tnat  a  judgment  has  been  sent  upon  this  corrupted, 
volatile,  and  priest-ridden  people,  and  that  thus  the  offences  which 
were  inflictea  upon  Montezuma  and  his  unfortunate  subjects  bv 
the  first  invaders  of  the  country,  are  being  visited  a  hundred- 
fold upon  the  listiess  and  infatuated  descendants  of  those 
criminal  Spaniards.  An  echoless  silence  prevailed  in  the 
streets,  save  when  the  bustle  of  a  market  day  awakened  a 
temporary  life  in  the  inhabitants,  and  then  the  rlaza  would  for 
a  few  hours  send  an  animated  hum  throueh  the  rest  of  the 
city.  Then  servant-girls,  with  plates  in  their  hands  or  baskets 
on  their  heads,  tripped  gaily  but  hurriedly  along ;  mules  and 
donkeys  thronged  its  avenues,  bearing  heavy  burdens  to  be 
piled  up  in  the  market,  and  offered  for  sale  by  their  vociferous 
masters.  The  men  of  the  poorer  classes  clustered  together  in 
this  place  of  general  resort,  in  their  scrapes,  draped  gracefully 
around  them,  mostlv  to  hide  some  deficiency  of  dress;  aU 
driving  bargains  with  the  most  winning  eloquence,  either  for 
themselves  or  others. 

But  why  do  we  dwell  so  long  in  Durango,  seeing  that  there 
are  so  many  other  cities  described  by  M.  Tempsky,  and  many 
other  incidents  illustrative  of  national  habits  and  character, 
narrated  in  the  volume  before  us?  M.  Tempsky  is  a  close 
observer,  and  he  has  entered  largely  into  details,  and  pourtrayed 
with  considerable  minuteness  Uie  people  of  this  singular  and 
interesting^  city.  The  dty,  too,  has  not  been  presented  to  us 
in  such  hvely  colours  by  any  previous  traveller,  and  we  may 
well  be  excused  if  we  acknowledge  the  debt  we  owe  to  this 
epterprising  vcyageur  by  reproducing,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers,  some  of  the  most  striking  &tures  of  his  worL  As 
he  approaches,  too,  nearer  the  capital,  he  ventures  within  a 
sphere  where  the  materials  for  description  are  neither  so  fresh 
nor  so  oripnal,  and  in  the  use  of  which  he  is  very  likely  to 
have  been  forestalled  by  able,  if  not  abler,  hands.    Here  he  is 
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comparatively  on  untrodden  ground^  and  this  novelty  gives  an 
independent  charm  to  his  narrative,  of  which  we  are  delighted 
to  make  the  most     We  have  no  space  to  chronicle  even  the 

Eriucipal  of  his  pictures,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  extracting 
is  remarks  on  fashionable  life  in  the  city  of  Durango : — 

**  The  daily  occupation  of  a  Mexican  gentleman  is  divided  between 
his  horse,  a  few  visits,  a  novel  translated  from  Dumas,  and  a  little 
gambling  at  night.  Of  course  all  these  are  put  aside,  except, 
perhaps,  the  horse,  whenever  any  love-makiDg  has  to  be  done.  In 
burango  most  of  these  persons,  though  passionately  fond  of  music 
and  possessed  of  taste  and  knowledge  of  it,  were  all  poor  performers, 
the  vocal  worse  than  the  instrumental.  It  seems  strange,  and  I 
have  often  wondered  what  could  be  the  cause  whv,  in  most  countries 
of  Spanish  America,  good  voices  are  so  exceedingly  scarce. 

''Besides  the  aforementioned  amusements,  frequent  races  divert 
their  intellect  and  empty  their  purses.  The  most  remarkable  thing 
I  noticed  in  their  style  of  racing  is  the  short  distance  by  which  they, 
very  injudiciously,  decide  the  contest.  The  time  of  some  of  toe 
gentlemen  is  also  taken  up  by  their  service  as  escorts  to  the  '  sexe,' 
in  their  religious  excursions,  particularly  in  processions  with  torch- 
light, evening  masses,  &c.  That  this  service  is  not  always  con- 
scientiously performed,  may  be  imagined,  as,  for  instance,  when  a 
brother,  pernaps,  is  straining  his  neck  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his 
distaift  fair  one,  and  thinking  the  attendance  on  his  sisters  decidedly  a 
great  bore;  while  they,  perhaps,  in  their  hearts,  are  of  the  same 
opinion  in  regard  to  him,  and  from  similar  causes. 

"  In  cases  of  gentlemen  enjoying  the  blessings  of  a  married  state, 
this  service  becomes  paramount  m  consideration  and  strictness  of 
performance.  The  Mexican  husband,  however  relaxed  in  his  own 
principles,  takes  a  tender  care  of  those^of  his  wife. 

**  Compared  to  the  life  of  European  ladies,  a  Mexican  lady^s  life 
is  sadly  monotonous.  Torros,  processions,  and  masses,  however 
frequent,  leave  long  intervals :  the  Alameda  is  not  always  gay,  nor 
the  husband,  mother,  or  father,  or  some  other  despot,  always  disposed 
to  go  out. 

''  But  the  absence  of  more  varied  social  pleasures,  such  as  soirSes, 
frequent  balls,  &c.,  gives  the  Mexican  ladies  time  for  the  cultivation 
of  niendships  amongst  their  own  sex ;  and,  if  the  privation  of  the 
former  exposes  them  to  a  want  of  polish,  the  latter  recompenses 
them  by  giving  to  their  feelings  a  tone  and  depth,  so  often  lost  in 
the  volatile  movements  of  European  fashionable  life.  Their  educa- 
tion is  generally  neglected;  but  peculiar  talents  and  disposition 
sometimes  make  up  for  the  want  of  cultivation  and  opportunities  for 
it ;  and  occasionally  one  meets  also  with  ladies  who  nave  been  sent 
to  Europe  to  be  educated,  as  is  often  the  case  now-a-days. 

**  In  social  intercourse  with  strangers,  their  behaviour  is  at  first 
shy  and  stiff;  but  when  you  have  overcome  the  first  chill,  you  are 
pleased  to  discover  a  great  deal  of  natural  wit  and  quickness  of 
mteUect.    In  &ct,  in  proportion  as  your  first  reception  was  cold,  aa 

c  c  2 
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warm  subse^ueDtly  will  be  their  confidence  in  you  (if  merited) ;  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  mode  of  procedure  in  the  fashionable  society 
of  Europe,  where  eyerything  new  is  warmly  received,  and,  after  some 
handling,  coldly  dismissed ;  for  at  best,  if  fashionable  friendliness  do 
not  decrease,  it  seldom  increases,  and  rarely  does  the  hard  varnish  of 
worldliness  melt  into  confidence." 

The  Indians  form  a  striking  feature  in  the  political  life  of 
Durango.  Their  frequent  inroads  into  the  territories  of  this 
province  had  not  only  caused  infinite  alarm,  but  had  really 
disorganized  the  State  or  local  government.  Little  was  absolutely 
done  to  check  their  incursions.  That  this  north-western  capital 
possessed  troops,  and  that  their  duty  was  to  put  down  and 
exterminate  the  enemies  of  public  peace,  order,  and  security,  is 
true.  But  it  is  also  true  that  these  military  police  were  arrant 
cowards,  or  at  the  best  totally  unfit  to  cope  with  the  evil  as  it 
then  existed  and  probably  now  exists.  They  frequently  marched 
out  with  flying  colours,  their  sabres  and  caskets  glistening  in 
the  light  of  the  morning  sun  ;  and  they  returned  at  evening  to 
recount  the  adventures  of  the  day,  and  demand  the  OTation  doe 
to  victory ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  rumours  ran  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  that  instead  of  victory  the  word  defeat  ought 
to  have  been  read,  and  that  whatever  they  had  gained  in  the 
field  of  battle,  they  had  left  behind  them  nuinbers  of  their 
comrades.  Nor  is  (his  surprising.  The  poor  Mexican  soldier 
is  ill-trained,  is  subject  to  brutal  treatment  by  his  ofiicers^  pos- 
sesses little  confidence  in  his  superiors,  and  has  to  be  dependent 
for  pay  upon  an  exchequer  whose  cofiTers  are  always  empty* 
He  IS,  moreover,  ill«clad,  ill-fed,  and  over-worked.  How,  th^ 
could  it  be  expected  that  he  would  display  much  bravery  in  the 
hour  of  conflict?  Self-protection  is  the  only  principle  that 
urges  him  on  to  fight,  and  the  exoellence  of  his  heels,  or  the 
speed  of  his  horse,  over  that  of  either  his  sword  or  his  exerdse, 
18  frequently  tested  when  danger  really  presents  itself.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  wild  and  savafl;e  foe  to  whom  he  is  exposed 
has  been  trained  from  infancy  to  be  a  warrior,  and  before  man- 
hood dawns  has  been  skilled  in  all  those  natural  arU  wluch 
lure  an  enemy  on  to  destruction,  or  render  his  own  esome 
fiusile  and  rapid.  The  picture  of  this  race,  which,  notwitn- 
atanding  a  partial  triumph  in  these  disturlied  parts  of  the 
the  Mexican  Empire,  is  doomed  prolably  to  decay  and  die  oat 
before  the  march  of  civilization,  is  s6  curious,  tKat  we  give  it 
entire  in  the  words  of  M.  Tempsky : — 

"  The  Indian,  and  particularly  the  Comanche,*  is  bom  heir  to  an 

*  The  Ifezioaoa  oall  them  Comaaehss,  bat  I  doubt  whether  they 
belong  to  that  tribe.    I  believe  them  to  be  a  oooglomeratioii  of  varioos 
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athletic  frame  and  undaunted  spirit.  Long  before  he  can  lift  his 
father's  bow  or  lance,  he  is  proficient  in  the  principles  of  their  use, 
by  having,  as  his  only  playtnings,  a  miniature  bow  and  lance.  He 
is  put  on  the  back  of  a  steed  when  his  legs  can  scarcely  reach  half 
way  down  the  horse's  ribs ;  and  yet  he  has  to  balance  himself  and 
preserve  his  equilibrium  in  the  trot,  the  general  pace  of  the  cavalcade 
of  women,  baggage-horses,  and  spoil.  The  sun,  the  rain,  wind,  and 
cold  tan  his  skin,  until  dothiug  it  would  be  superfluous,  and  he 
thinks  onlv  of  ornamenting  it.  So  he  ripens  early  into  a  young 
warrior,  who,  like  the  young  panther,  follows  the  ola  in  the  chase. 

"^  The  immense  cattle  estates  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Durango 
the  Indian  looks  upon  as  his  own,  and  from  these  he  draws  his 
annual  supply  of  food  and  means  of  locomotion.  Horses  and  mules, 
fast  travelling  animals,  are  driven  by  him  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States,  and  exchanged  for  rifles,  powder,  and  blankets. 
Although  he  becomes  expert  m  the  use  of  the  rifle,  as  it  is  generally 
onlv  a  *  Yankee  notion '  made  for  sale,  it  soon  gets  out  of  order ; 
and,  powder  and  caps  being  finished,  he  returns  to  his  bow,  on  which 
weather  and  carelessness  have  no  influence. 

*'His  appearance  on  horseback  is  imposing.  Mounted  on  the 
swiftest  of  the  Mexican  breed,  with  a  blanket  instead  of  a  saddle,  his 
naked  frame  painted  red  and  black,  bow  and  quiver  dangling  ^m 
his  back  with  their  flowing  ornaments  of  scalps,  beads,  &c.,  in 
his  right  hand  he  swings  his  lance,  and  on  the  left  arm  he  bears  a 
round  shield.  This  latter  is  of  infinite  use  to  him :  made  of  strong 
hides,  it  covers  tjie  greater  part  of  the  upper  portion  of  his  body, 
and  resists  a  ball  from  a  long  distance,  unless  hit  at  a  right  angle ; 
to  prevent  that  he  keeps  it  in  constant  motion,  so  that  the  balls 
generally  glance  off.  it  is  studded  all  over  with  pieces  of  brass, 
pearls,  and  looking-glass.  When  opposed  to  riflemen  he  catches  the 
rays  of  the  sun  in  the  latter,  and  tries  to  confuse  their  sight  by 
reflecting  the  glare  into  their  eyes.  However  all  this  may  be  cal- 
culated to  intimidate  his  foes,  it  is  nothing  compared  to  the  terror 
their  imagination  conjures  up  when  they  recollect  the  unfailing 
Buccess  of  the  Indian,  his  unrelenting  cruelty,  and  his  animal 
ferocity. 

*'  This  prestige  gives  the  Indian  his  infinite  moral  superiority,  and 
is  his  best  ally.  His  tactics  are  also  well  calculated  to  ensure  victory 
over  an  enemy  to  whom  military  knowledge  is,  as  yet,  only  an 
unwieldy  armour.  The  operative  bodies  of  Indians  are  composed, 
generally,  of  horse  and  foot.  The  latter  either  have  led  horses,  for 
sudden  advances  or  escape,  or  they  jump  up  behind  the  riders,  on  an 
emergency.  An  open  engagement  is  commenced  always  with  two 
or  three  sham  attacks  of  the  hone,  during  which  they  engage  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  with  shouts  and  yells,  and  brandishing  of 
lances.    Under  cover  of  this  the  foot  advance  and  try  to  get  as  near 

tribes,  or  remains  of  tribes,  that  left  the  neighbourhood  of  the  truculent 
borderers  of  the  Western  states  of  North  America,  to  go  and  prey  on  the 
helpless  Mexicans. 
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as  possible,  taking  eveir  adyantage  of  any  terrain  coupe.  Then  tbc^ 
commence  a  well-aimed  fire.  If  thev  have  only  arrows,  their  aim  is 
the  head  only,  as  the  breast  of  the  Mexican  is  often  covered  with  a 
cuirass  of  leather  or  steel  scales.  Their  arrows  are  not  dangerous  at 
a  distance  much  exceeding  fifty  yards ;  and  very  seldom  niicture  a 
bone,  if  not  sent  from  a  much  nearer  distance.  This  may  be  partly 
attributed  to  their  having  only  flint  heads. 

"  The  terrain  of  their  theatre  of  war,  in  the  states  of  Durango  and 
Chihuahua,  is  sing;ularly  favourable  to  all  their  strategic  movementa : 
endless  tracts  of  perfect  level,  intersected  with  bare  mountaiua, 
nearly  everywhere  accessible  to  good  horses,  and  full  of  places  of 
retreat  and  defensible  passes,  well  known  to  them,  by  a  constant 
wandering  about  for  years.  Over  this  immense  territory  a  scanty 
population  is  scattered ;  only  here  and  there  is  there  a  town,  and  'some 
few  farm-houses ;  the  rest  is  devoted  to  cattle  estates. 

"  All  the  movements  of  the  Indians  are  sudden  and  rapid ;  ther 
ap{)ear  as  if  fallen  from  the  clouds,  at  some  place ;  bear  down  au 
resistance,  if  resistance  be  made ;  collect  the  norses,  mules,  cstile, 
and  women  they  wish  to  take  away ;  kill  and  destroy  what  they  can- 
not carry  off;  and  all  this  is  accomplished  in  a  few  hours.  Bj  the 
time  the  news  of  the  disaster  reaches  a  place  where  means  of  resist- 
ance  or  retribution  are  at  hand,  the  Indians  have  put  a  safe  distance 
between  themselves  and  the  smokine  ruins,  where  relations  may 
search  for  the  corpses  of  their  kindred. 

''  Often,  having  scarcely  hidden  their  spoil,  they  appear,  striking 
terror  and  confusion  around,  at  some  place  in  a  direction  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  of  their  first  foray.  This  gives  rise  to  erroneous 
calculations  as  to  their  numbers;  the  two  distinct  actions  being 
attributed  to  two  different  parties,  whereas,  in  reality,  one  and  the 
same  party  performed  both. 

"  They  can  well  afford  to  move  rapidly,  as  horses  killed  in  a  day's 
galloping  are  replaced  without  cost,  from  the  great  number  that 
accompany  them  from  the  nearest  cattle  estate.  They  are  said  to 
accomplish,  easily,  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day,  if  hard  pressed,  and  not 
too  much  encumbered  by  spoil.*  This  mode  of  warfare  is  congenial 
to  their  habits,  which  are  nomade.  Three  days  is  their  longest  stay 
at  any  particular  place.  Thence  arises  the  difficulty  of  surprising 
them,  or  even  tracking  them." 

From  the  copious  extracts  we  have  given^  we  believe  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  interesting  character  of 
M.  Tempsky's  worL  It  is,  indeed,  full  of  vivid  and  striking 
descriptions ;  it  pourtrays  life  in  these  wild  regions  with  admir- 
able felicity ;  it  is  full  of  novel  and  illustrative  incidents ;  it 
abounds  with  anecdotes ;  it  is  clearly  and  warmly  though  not 

*  In  such  rides  they  change  horses  twice,  and  even  three  times.  The 
native  Galifornian  aooomplithes  the  nme  dittanoe  od  one  horse,  and  I 
have  myself  ridden  a  distance  of  sixty-nine  miles,  from  five  o*olock  in  the 
momiDg  onttl  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  on  a  fkst  trotting  mule. 
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always  correctly  written^  and  it  possesses  the  great  charm  of 
carrying  the  reader  along  with  pleasant  rapidity.  What  we 
have  been  able  to  allude  to  is,  however,  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  volume.  ^  M.  Tempsky  pursued  his  journey  to  Mexico, 
then  crossed  in  a  southerly  direction  the  hills  that  encircle  that 
beautiful  city,  pushed  on  through  Pnebla  to  Tehuantepec, 
diverging  by  the  way  to  visit  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of 
Montezuma  at  Mitla,  of  which  he  gives  us  a  cursory  description; 
and  passing  along  through  Guatemala  and  San  Caterina,  ter- 
minated his  enterprising  journey  at  San  Salvador.  The  least 
reflection  will  convince  the  reader  of  the  novelty  of  the  route 
chosen,  and  the  highly  interesting  character  of  the  contents  of 
the  volume,  which  we  reluctantly  close 


abt.  v.— sir  henry  HAVELOGK. 

1.  A  Biograpliioal  Sketch  of  Sir  Henry  HaveheJe^  K.C.B.    By  the 

Bev.  William  Brock.  Third  Edition.  London :  Nisbet  &  Co. 
1858. 

2.  The  Oood  Soldier^     A  Memoir  of  Major- General  Sir  Henry 

Mavelock  qfLucknow,  Bart,  K,0,B,  Compiled  from  Authentic 
Sources.  By  the  Bev.  Wm.  Owen.  London:  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  <&  Co.     1858. 

3.  Mavelock:    the  Broad   Stone  of  Honour,      A  Tribute  of  the 

Tongue  and  Pen,  By  Edwin  Faxton  Hood.  London:  J. 
Snow.     1858. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  scarcely  ever  has  book  been  more 
gladly  welcomed  by  a  public  than  the  Memoirs  of  Henrt  Have- 
lock,  by  that  of  Great  Britain.  It  seems  but  yesterday  when 
the  astounding  news  of  his  rapid  victories,  which  turned  the  tide 
of  rebellion,  and  avenged  the  foul  deeds  of  murderous  sepoys, 
burst  upon  us.  Since  then  the  nation  watched  his  movements. 
On  his  steps  appeared  to  hang  not  only  an  empire^  but  what  at 
the  time  seemed  almost  more  precious  —  the  Hves  and  the 
honour  of  hundreds  of  our  brave  countrymen  and  their  heroic 
wives  and  daughters.  That  the  scenes  of  Cawnpore  might  not 
be  repeated  at  Lucknow  was  the  earnest  prayer  of  every  one 
throughout  Britain.  And  however  inadequate  the  force  which 
he  commanded,  Havelock  became  the  minister  of  Grod  to  answer 
this  prayer  of  a  nation.  Lucknow  was  relieved — in  turn  again 
beleaguered  and  once  more  relieved ;  and  from  that  dreadful 
Residency  passed  the  wan  faces  and  haggard  forms  of  those 
who  had  so  long  been  its  tenants  and  defenders.     The  great 
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work  of  victory  and  of  rescue  was  aooomplishedy  and  with  it  the 
mission  of  Havelock.  Before  tidings  oould  reach  him  of  the 
honours  which  a  sratefnl  country  prepared  to  shower  upon  him, 
or  of  the  love  with  which  his  people  regarded  him,  he  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  earthly  rewards.  Over  all  that  was  mortal  in 
Havelock  has  the  grave  closed.  But  he  died  as  he  had  lived— a 
Christian.  With  firm  tread  he  passed  through  the  dark  valley- 
to  the  land  of  jov  and  of  praise.  After  fortv-three  years^ 
devoted  service  to  his  country,  and  a  series  of  victoriee  noes- 
ampled  in  history,  he  died  without  having  even  seen  his  eleva- 
tion in  the  Gazette^  and  leaving  a  personal  estate  sworn  under 
£1,500.  His  reward  and  his  nches  had  throughout  been  other 
than  this  world's,  and  such  were  they  to  continue  till  the  end. 

What  we  have  traced  in  few  sentences  has  for  months  been 
known.     The  details  of  the  *'  hundred  days,"  and  these  unex- 
ampled feats  of  heroism  and  martial  energy  are  engraven  on  the 
national  mind,  and  have  become  matter  of  historv.     When  the 
din  of  battle  shall  have  ceated,  a  patient  hand  snail  draw  pic- 
tures  of  them,  and  explain  to  us  at  length  the  mode  and  the 
results  of  these  victories.     Meantime  we  know  them — and  we 
only   wish  to  know  more  of  him  who  achieved  them.     The 
slightest  trait  in  his  character,  the  smallest  incident  in  his 
history,   is  interesting.      The   fact  that  so  late   in    life    he 
was  called  to  do  such  great  things,  impresses  us  with  the  beliefs 
that  all  throughout  he  had  been  preparing  for  them.     Again, 
the  fact  that  immediately  afterwanls   he  was  called  away, 
has  convinced  us  that  with  them  his  work  was  done,  and 
that  nothing  more  remained  than  for  **  the  Rood  and  iaithful 
servant  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord."     We  almost  expect 
that  the  life  of  such  a  man  must  have  been  chequered ;  we 
anticipate  that  strength  and  deamess  of  faith — genuine^  P*^ 
tical.  Christian  faith — ^must  have  been  its  main  characteristic. 
The  "  Sketch  '*  of  Mr.  Brock  has,  therefore,  come  in  time  to 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  wner  Ufe  of  the  hero  of  Lucknow. 
It  bears  on  its  face  the  marks  of  haste — ^it  only  professes  to  be 
a  sketch,  to  be  followed  by  a  fuller  aocoaat  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Marshman—  it  communicates  little  that  is  absolutely  new  to  the 
general  public,  and  it  too  largely  intermingles  fiicta  with  reflee- . 
tions,  couched  in  a  stvle  which  betokens  rather  deep  emodon 
tiian  calm  history.  All  these  defects  are  probably  natural  under 
the  circumstances.     Still  the  book,  such  as  it  is,  has  deep  value, 
from  the  glimpses  which  it  affords  into  the  inner  history  of 
Heniy  Havelock,  and  especially  by  the  private  letters  which  it 
communicates,  from  which  each  one  may  learn  for  himself  what 
and  who  be  was  that  conquered  and  died  in  Oude.    A  sentence 
or  two  will  suffice  to  notioe  the  **  Memoir"*  of  Mr.   Owen, 
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and  the  ''Tribute''  of  Mr.  Hood.  The  latter  is  a  fanerai 
sermon,  and  not  quite  free  from  the  blemidhefl  of  most  such 
productions.  Mr.  Owen's  book— much  more  extended  in  si^e 
than  that  of  Mr.  Brock's,  to  which  our  after  remarks  shall 
exclusively  bear  reference— related  chiefly  the  outward  history 
of  the  hero  of  Lucknow.  Although  also  bearing  the  marks 
of  hasto,  and  chiefly  a  compilation,  it  may  safely  be  recom- 
mended for  popular  use,  as  giving  a  clear  and  detailed  account 
of  the  achievements  of  Sir  H.  Havelock.  Still,  with  these 
three  productions  before  us,  it  is  matter  of  deep  regret  that  the 
life  or  Havelock  has  not  yet  been  written.  And  now  a  brief 
abstract  of  his  personal  history : — 

Henrt  Havelock  sprang  from  the  middle  class  in  society. 
Bom  at  Bishop  Wearmouth,  near  Sunderland,  5th  April,  1795, 
he  was  chiefly  educated  at  the  Charterhouse  School,  where  he 
had  the  advantage  of  distinguished  juvenile  friends,  and  the 
stimulus  of  noble  fellow-students.  Amouff  the  former,  we  reckon 
Samuel  Hinds,  Sir  W.  Norris,  and  Archdeacon  Hare ;  among 
the  latter,  Bishop  Thirlwall,  Grote  the  historian,  and  others. 
But,  better  than  all,  he  had  the  prayers  and  the  Scriptural 
instructions  of  a  pious  mother.  Even  at  school  he  and  con- 
genial spirits  found  opportunity  for  religious  meetings.  After 
a  short  period,  given  to  the  study  of  law,  when  Talfourd  was 
his  colleague,  he  attains  the  object  of  his  early  desires,  and  is 

Sazetted  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  95th,  or  Rifle  Brigade, 
\vX  the  inactivity  of  a  garrison  life  ill  comported  with  such 
a  mind.  Chance  of  promotion  there  seemed  none  for  a  poor 
and  unpatronized  subaltern ;  and,  accordingly,  havine  prepared 
himself  by  the  study  of  Hindostanee,  we  find  him  on  ooard  ship 
for  India.  It  was  at  that  period  that  the  ^eat  change  occurrra 
in  his  history  which  gives  its  peculiar  durection  to  his  whole 
after-course. 

Reluctantly  have  we  parted  from  the  scanty  information  given 
us  oo  this  great  period  of  Havelock's  life.  We  can  onlv  offer 
our  readers  such  nragments  as  Mr.  Brock's  volume  affords,  and 
such  deductions  as  we  have  been  able  to  draw  from  thetu.  To 
his  early  religious  impressions  succeeded  a  season  of  dark- 
ness and  of  doubt  But  in  the  dreary  swamps  of  Unitarianism 
or  Deism  a  Havelock  could  not  perish.  His  moral  sense,  and 
with  it  his  sense  of  personal  need,  were  too  deep  to  cast  away 
the  Bible,  and  to  renounce  the  God-Man.  A  candid,  open, 
manly  mind  like  his,  could  derive  no  other  deductions  from  the 
Bible  tlum  those  held  in  common  by  all  Evangelical  Churches. 
Even  before  he  had  opened  his  heart  and  submitted  his  life  to 
the  demands  of  the  Gospel,  he  had  reached  firm  ground  of 
belief.    It  was  when  on  the  eventful  voyage  to  the  land  of  his 
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future  adoption,  that  he  felt  the  necessity  of  becoming  decided 
in  his  religion.  Intercourse  with  a  brother  officer,  Mr.  Gardner, 
seems  to  have  been  specially  useful  to  him.  He  landed  on  the 
shores  of  India  a  hew  man.  Even  in  our  days,  that  phantom- 
class — the  ''old  Indians" — has  not  wholly  passed  away,  and 
still  blazons  abroad  its  commercial  selfishness,  and  Christianity 
''  respectabilsed  "  as  the  panacea  for  the  world  in  general,  and 
for  India  in  particular.  Thirty-five  years  ago,  when  Havelock 
reached  the  shores  of  Asia,  theirs  was  the  dominant  creed. 
Much  regretted  by  some  are  the  balmy  days  when  ''fanaticism*^ 
was  decried,  if  not  punished,  and  Evangelical  aseal  the  rare 
exception.  From  the  first  our  young  lieutenant  had  resolved 
to  tase  a  stand.  His  clear  intellect  perceived  the  path  of  duty, 
.  and  he  followed  it  through  good  report  and  througn  evil  report. 
We  cannot  better  describe  nis  character  and  conduct  than  in 
the  words  of  a  brother  officer : — 

"  When  I  first  knew  Havelock,  in  1824,  he  was  only  eigbt-and* 
twenty;  but  he  was  conspicuous  as  an  earnest  student  of  his 
profession,  a  chivalrous  soldier,  and  a  man  of  the  highest  integritv. 
That  which  formed  the  brightest  glory  in  his  whole  career  was  his 
sterling  Christian  consistency.  He  was  not  a  man  to  parade  his 
opinions  or  feelings,  or  to  make  any  striking  display,  unless  called 
for  by  some  act  or  word  of  others,  when  no  one  coul^  be  more  firm 
in  the  avowal  of  his  s^itiments,  and  his  calm,  impressive  manner 
always  told  with  effect.'* 

Sharp  work  awaited  him  in  India.  Both  in  the  Burmese  war 
and  in  the  negotiations  with  the  court  of  Ava,  he  took  a  dis- 
tinguished part  Here  he  came  into  contact  with  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Judson,  whose  "  pnuse  is  in  all  the  churches."  With  them  the 
young  officer  could  sympathize  the  more  deeply,  as  for  some  time 
previously  his  religious  principles  had  tended  towards  the  same 
ecclesiastical  connexion  as  that  of  Dr.  Judson.  But  althoogfa  by 
choice  a  Baptist,  Havelock  ever  felt  himself  a  member  of  the 
Church  Universal.  His  advocacy,  his  countenance,  his  influence, 
and  his  contributions,  were  readily  given  to  all  that  was  **  holv, 
just,  and  good.*'  When  his  means  were  most  scanty,  he  religiously 
devoted  one- tenth  of  his  income  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  nor  was 
he  ever  ashamed  or  afraid  to  acknowledge  his  convictions.  At 
Bangoon,  in  a  chamber  of  the  great  idoUtemple,  on  the  march,  in 
the  camp  and  cit^,  he  promoted  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  soldiers. 
"  Havelock's  Saints "  became  a  ioubriquei  for  his  company,  and  in 
conduct  and  action  they  belied  not  the  title.  Brief  memoranda 
only  are  ^ven  by  Mr.  Brock  of  his  eventfnl  life  during  the  first 
twenty-six  years  of  his  residence  in  India.  •  What  he  deemed  one 
of  the  most  important  events  was  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  Marshman,  of  Serampore.     During  twenty-eight  years 
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tfaftt  admirable  lady  was  the  devoted  companion  of  his  life,  to 
whom  he  ever  turaed  with  such  deep  attachment  as  only  a 
noble  soul  is  capable  of.  Talents  of  no  mean  kind — ^as  we 
may  even  gather  from  his  **  Memoirs  of  Campaign  in  Ava  " — 
remained  long  unacknowledged.  Besides  other  obstacles,  he 
had  to  contend  against  prejudices  springing  from  his  religious 
character.  TtDenty-three  years  of  hard  toil  and  much  danger 
elapsed  before  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  Of  the 
difficulties  against  which  he  must  have  had  to  contend  we  catch 
some  glimpses  from  e:cpressions  in  later  letters,  such  as  this : 
"  Since  the  22nd  we  have  been  slowly  steaming  this  sacred 
stream,  or  rather  buffeting  the  waves  of  this  inland  sea,  the 
banks  of  which  you  and  I  so  well  knew  in  the  days  of  our 
humility."  And  deep  must  the  humility  of  a  poor  subaltern, 
with  an  increasing  family,  have  been  for  a  good  many  of  those 
weary  years  which  elapsed  till  the  requirements  of  health 
obliged  him  unwillingly  to  return  to  Europe.  In  1849,  Have- 
lock  came  back  to  Britain.  While  his  health  here  rapidly 
recovered,  he  was  still  engaged  in  those  occupations  which  as  a 
Christian,  were  nearest  to  his  heart.  All  around  noticed  the 
deep  earnestness,  the  manly,  working,  warm-hearted  Chris- 
tianity of  the  *'  soldier  of  the  cross."  But  the  bitterest  pang 
was  yet  to  come.  The  education  of  his  family  imperatively 
required  that  his  wife  should  remain  with  the  children  in 
Europe, — their  requirements  that  he  should  return  and  serve 
in  India.  At  a  period  of  life  when  few  would  have  chosen 
such  sacrifices,  and  still  without  prospects,  save  those  of  a 
doubtful  and  difficult  future,  of  wnich  he  could  not  see  the 
end,  Havelock  tore  himself  from  the  embraces  of  his  family, 
whom  he  left  in  Germany,  and  all  alone,  save  as  Abraham 
with  his  God,  went  he  forth  on  his  journey.  Thence  only 
his  deeds,  not  his  person,  were  to  return.  It  will  best  throw 
light  on  his  feelings  and  prospects  if  we  transfer  to  our  pages 
one  of  those  almost  daily  letters  which  on  his  voyage  he  sent  to 
his  wife  i~— 

«  Leipne,  Oct.  80, 1861. 
''  I  purpose  going  to  see  the  battle-field  (of  the  Yolker-Schlacht,  as 
the  Germans  call  it),  to  morrow  morning,  so  I  will  commence  another 
letter  to  you  in  the  solitude  of  my  chamber.  Oh !  how  ardently 
I  desired  to  turn  back  and  rejoin  you  at  Bonn,  as  I  lay  in  my  bed 
at  Frankfort.  It  was  a  totally  sleepless  ni^ht — a  thing,  as  you  know, 
most  unusual  with  me.  I  sat  up  meditatmg  and  writing  until  near 
eleven,  and  when  called  at  six  had  not  once  closed  my  eyes;  not  even 
dosed  or  slumbered  for  a  moment.  The  bitterness  of  parting,  my 
position  after  so  many  years,  which  renders  it  unavoidable,  and,  I 
fear,  not  a  few  doubts  about  the  worldly  future,  passed  in  rapid 
succession  through  my  brain,  which,  without  being  in  the  least 
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fevered,  was  so  wrought  upon  that  I  neyer  slept  a  single  aeoood. 
But  I  did,  indeed,  find  sweet  relief  in  the  thought  of  meeting  you 
in  that  better  kingdom,  for  all  earthly  meetings  are  uncertain,  and  only 
terminate  in  longer  or  shorter  separations.  Join  with  me  in  prayer 
that  we,  through  faith  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  may  be  held  worthy 
to  partake  in  His  resurrection,  and  be  together  with  Him  and  our 
children  in  His  glory.  I  know  not  what  lies  before  me,  but  I  iio 
feel  that  we  are  both  in  the  path  of  sacred  duty.  Let  us  do  His 
will,  and  leave  the  event  to  God.  Perhaps  He  may  be  merciful 
to  us,  and  grant  that  we  may  soon  meet  again,  though  we  see  not 
how." 

What  a  story  of  cares  and  trials  in  these  lines  I  what  deep  affec- 
tion 1  what  elevated  Christian  feeling  I  Once  more  in  Asia, 
and  this  time  with  his  son  beside  him,  recommences  his  life  of  toil 
and  of  faith.  Years  again  roll  round,  epistolary  intercourse  with 
those  he  loves  being  his  chief  earthly  comfort.  £ach  birthday  is 
carefully  marked,  the  recurrence  of  interesting  family  events 
noted— all  lovingly,  bravely,  and  piously.  An  almost  womanly 
tenderness  of  feeling  possessed  that  manly  soul,  showing  itself 
not  only  in  the  solicitude  with  which  he  watches  all  movements 
at  Bonn,  and  longs  to  press  his  wife  agun  to  his  heart,  but 
otherwise  also  in  emotions  which  some  of  us  will  be  glad  to 
think  were  shared  by  a  Havelock : — 

"  I  am  in  the  midst  of  '  Uncle  Tom,'  and,  shall  I  confess  it,  twice 
shed  tears  over  it  last  ni^ht.  I  read  on,  and  looking  suddenly  at 
my  watch,  found  it  was  midnight.  I  must  be  very  old,  for  I  have 
shed  tears  of  joy  again,  this  morning,  over  little  H.'s  good  letter.** 

At  length,  in  1857,  there  was  a  prospect  of  Mrs.  Havelock 
joining  her  husband  at  Bambav«  when  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Persia  put  an  end  to  the  much-cherished  plan.  This 
time  Havelock  was  appointed  to  command  the  second  division 
of  the  invading  army.  Honours,  new  to  him,  poured  in.  **  On 
the  morning  of  the  27th,''  he  writes  from  on  board  ahip»  **  the 
battery  on  the  Apollo  Bunder  fired  a  salute,  as  I  was  supposed 
then  to  have  gone  on  board,  the  first  expense  of  the  kmd  to 
which  I  have  ever  put  the  Indian  government."  Our  readers 
know  that  peace  so  speedily  follow^  this  short  cami>ugn  that 
there  was  no  call  for  Oeneral  Havelock^s  active  services.  But 
more  stem  duties  awaited  him  on  his  return  to  India.  The 
great  and  fearful  rebellion  had  broken  out,  and  Havelock  was 
to  enter  on  his  first  campugn  as  Commander-in-Chief,  one<^uallcd 
in  its  achievements  by  anything  recorded  in  modem  history. 
From  victory  to  victorv,  and,  as  at  every  step  he  acknowledged 
the  guidinff  hand  of  his  God,  we  will  not  follow  him — nay,  we 
jieed  not»  tor  all  Britain  has  followed  him.     Those  memonble 
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**  hundred  days,'*  and  that  campaign^  ending  with  the  relief  of 
Lucknow,  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  are  still  events  almost 
present  to  us.  One  more  letter,  the  last  he  wrote,  and  we  are 
at  the  end  of  his  career : — 

''Nov.  10. — Sir  Colin  has  come  up  with  some  5,000  men,  and 
much  altered  the  state  of  affairs.  The  papers  of  the  26th  of  September 
came  with  him,  announcing  mj  eleration  to  the  Commandership  of 
the  Bath,  for  my  first  three  battles.  I  have  fought  nine  more  since. 
....  Dear  H.  (hia  son)  has  been  a  second  time  wounded  in  the 
same  left  arm.  The  second  hit  was  a  musket-ball  in  the  shoulder. 
He  is  in  good  spirits  and  doing  well.  .  .  .  Love  to  the  children.  .  .  . 
I  do  not,  after  all,  aee  my  elevation  in  the  Qazette^  but  Sir  Colin 

addresses  me  as  Sir  Henry  Havelock Our  baggage  is  at 

Alumbaf^h,  six  miles  off,  and  we  all  came  into  this  place  with  a  single 
suit,  which  hardly  any  have  put  off  for  forty  days. ' 

His  sands  were  now  fast  running  out.  A  long  day  of  un- 
acknowledged labour  had  been  followed  by  a  glorious  evening. 
He  had  done  his  task  faithfully  and  well.  One  of  his  gi'eat 
desires,  at  last,  had  been  fulfilled:  ''One  of  m>  prayers,  oft 
repeated  throughout  my  life  since  roy  school  days,  has  been 
answered,  and  I  have  lived  to  command  in  a  successful  action.^ 
Even  before  the  relief  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  came,  symptoms 
of  illness  had  appeared.  Soon  after  his  removal  to  Alumbagh, 
it  assumed  the  form  of  dread  disease,  and  far  from  his  beloved 
ones,  attended  only  by  his  son,  he  laid  him  down  to  die.  To 
Sir  James  Outram,  who  visited  him,  he  remarked,  '*  For  more 
than  forty  years  I  have  so  ruled  my  life  that  when  death  came 
I  miffht  &ce  it  without  fear.  So  be  it,  I  am  not  in  the  least 
afraid.  To  die  is  gain."  To  his  son  he  gave  this  parting' testi- 
monv — "Come,  my  son,  and  see  how  a  Christian  can  die."  So 
lived  and  so  died  a  Christian  hero;  such  a  branch  could  not 
have  sprung  from  other  than  the  True  Vine.  How  different  had 
it  been  if  Henry  Havelock  had  been  Infidel  or  Deist — but  his 
faith  was  his  life,  and  rich,  precious  fruit  did  it  bear.  Before  we 
close  this  volume,  we  look  once  more  into  his  expressive  features. 
A  noble  face — thoughtfulness,  firmness,  earnestness,  manliness, 
depth  of  feeling  in  every  feature — especially  in  that  intense  look, 
and  in  the  deep  furrows  of  his  countenance.  Reader,  he  was  a 
good  and  a  great  man.  Every  life  has  a  deep  moral  meaning. 
We  say  of  him  that  he  was  true — true  as  soldier,  true  as  a  man, 
true  as  a  Christian.  His  Christianity  made  him  true.  Reader, 
it  may  not  be  thine  to  be  a  Havelock^-of  such  men  time  pro^ 
duces  few:  but  whatever,  or  wherever  thou  art,  be  thou  a 
ChrMan^  and  be  thou  true! 
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Fifty  Yeart*  Becolleetionf^  Literary  and  Pertonal.     With  Obterva- 
tions  on  Men  and  Thinge.    Bj  Cynu  Bedding.    Skeet. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  as  little  reason  to  feel  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  autobiographical  efforts  as  with  the  labours  of 
those  who  chronicle  the  lives  of  others.  From  time  to  time  we 
have  been  led  to  expect  a  fund  of  enlightenment  and  recreation 
from  multiplied  pages  of  *^  Reminiscences,"  *^  Experiences,^  and 
'*  Observations,  JPersonal  and  Relative,"  from  chance  recorders 
of  literary  and  artistic  coteries.  But  even  Rossini,  Moore,  and 
Jerdan,  have  but  inadequately  fulfilled  the  promise ;  though  the 
fascinating  stories  of  thecareers  of  Goethe, R^ousseau,  and Bumey, 
remain  unrivalled  in  entertunment  yet,  to  prove  that  success 
in  such  vocation  is  quite  possible.  Not  that  the  materials  at 
the  command  of  other  writers  of  the  class  are  less  intrinucaUy 
attractive,  any  more  than  the  lives  of  great  men  still  unwritten 
are  wanting  in  importance  and  interest;  but  that  the  Pepys 
and  Boswells  are  few,  and  even  were  there  not  so  great  a  lack 
of  subject-matter,  it  would  be  a  diflicult,  if  not  an  imposmblc 
thing,  to  find  biographers  of  sufliciently  comprehensive  capacity  to 
supply  us  with  adequate  histories  of  the  comparatively  unknown 
careers  and  characters  of  Shakspere,  Chatterton,  or  MAchiavel. 
The  true  excellence  of  the  histories,  both  of  men  and  events, 
is  derived  as  much  from  the  qualifications  of  the  narrator,  as 
from  the  qualities  of  the  narrative;  and,  as  he  who  carrie> 
knowledge  with  htm,  it  has  been  siud,  alone  can  bring  know- 
ledge back :  so  he  only  who  has  the  faculty  of  imparting  enter^ 
tainment  can  appeal  to  the  capacity  for  it  in  others.  Who  ha« 
not  experienced  the  ennui  produced  by  an  anecdote  ill  told, 
though  excellent  in  itself?  Thus,  the  reminiscences  of  half  a 
century,  replete  with  remarkable  incidents  and  associations* 
might  yet  be  found  unavailable  to  constitute  a  graphic  picturtr 
in  other  than  artistic  hands,  while  an  uneventful  lite  in  a 
country  village  will  startle  and  stimulate  if  set  forth  with 
creative  power.  ^  Alphonse  Earr's  journey  around  his  garden, 
surpasses  in  philosophic  suggestion  the  world  -  encompassing 
exploits  of  Madame  Ida  Pfeiffer.  Souvestre  musing  in  hi> 
attic,  affords  us  more  insight  into  the  realities  of  human  exist- 
ence than  all  the  representations  of  '^society,**  ethically  and 
practically  false,  delineated  by  modem  novelists.  He  who  po»* 
sesses  the  power  of  accurately  recalling  scenes,  circumstances, 
and  characters,  and  so  vividly  to  depict  them  as  to  impress  the 
mind  of  the  reader  with  the  mould  of  men  and  manners  a$ 
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they  were,  will  prove  the  best  author  of  these  commemorative 
sketches,  especially  if  commanding  the  tact  or  modesty  of  skil- 
fally  preventing  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  his  own  figure  in 
his  productions.  That  some  of  these  essentials  are  possessed  in 
great  degree  by  Mr.  Kedding,  will  be  evident  when  we  say, 
that  the  style  of  his  portraitures  are  interesting,  from  the  excel- 
lence of  hi^  memory,  the  enthusiasm  of  his  manner,  his  freedom, 
and  the  sway  of  his  subject,  derived  from  singular  opportuni- 
ties of  contact  with  celebrities  of  all  ranks.  Perhaps  the  interest 
would  have  been  increased  even  by  a  less  motley  grouping,  as 
glimpses  educed  from  the  slight  knowledge  of  very  transitory 
association  are  necessarily  superficial,  and  sometimes  calculated 
to  mislead  rather  than  to  edify.  It  will  heighten  anticipation 
to  say,  that  Mr.  Redding  has  something  to  tell  of  Pitt,  Fox, 
Howuxl,  Weslev,  Bvron,  Campbell,  Scott,  the  Opies,  Mrs. 
Siddons,  Miss  O  Neill,  Dr.  Wolcot,  Dr.  Parr,  Sir  John  Moore, 
Ugo  Foscolo,  and  the  illustrious  townsman  of  Liverpool, 
William  Koscoe.  Not  unfrequently  an  elaborate  index  of  a 
book  conveys  as  much  information  as  the  text ;  nevertheless, 
Mr.  Redding,  in  all  the  cases  cited,  affords  us  recollections  of 
more  or  less  moment.  The  genius  of  Mrs.  Siddons  enchanted 
him,  but  he  mistrusted  the  abilities  of  Miss  O'Neill,  while 
Mrs.  Jordan's  performances  he  found  *^  exhilarating  as  cordial 
wine."  Mr.  Redding  sojourned  at  Bath  while  Pitt  was  there, 
and  records  of  that  minister,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  drink 
three  bottles  of  port  every  day,  and  also  to  quaff  a  beaker 
before  speaking  m  parliament.  At  Brighton,  among  other 
eccentricities,  he  used  to  meet  the  Green  Man,  who  not  only 
wore  his  costume  throughout  of  that  colour,  from  his  gloves  to 
his  shoes,  but  who  painted  his  house  green.  Apropos  of 
costume,  Mr.  Redding  relates  his  own,  when,  on  an  unfortunate 
occasion,  returning  home  from  a  soirie,  too  late  to  secure  a 
vehicle,  he  wandered  down  Fleet  Street  in  a  blue  dress  coat, 
white  waistcoat,  white  silk  stockings,  lemon-coloured  breeches, 
silver  knee  and  shoe  buckles,  and  a  prodigious  cocked-hat  I 

An  excellent  anecdote  is  related  of  Dr.  Parr,  illustrating  his 
sentiments  respecting  the  chastisement  of  crime  by  capital 
punishment. 

*'  He  regarded  our  sanguinary  laws  with  detestation.  Placed  in  the 
witness  box  at  the  assizes  on  a  life  and  death  case,  when  he  had  given 
his  evidence,  be  began  to  lecture  the  judge  and  court.  '  Go  down ;  Dr. 
Parr,  go  down,'  said  the  judge.  *  I  wiU  go  down,  my  lord,  I  will 
go  down ;  I  will  go  out  of  this  slaughter-house  as  fast  as  I  can.* 
Preaching  the  assize  sermon,  he  took  for  his  text, '  GK)d  shall  smite 
thee,  thou  whited  wall ;  for  sittest  thou  to  judge  me,  after  the  law, 
and  commandest  me  to  be  smitten  contrary  to  the  law  P  * " 
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Still  more  amusing  is  that  related  of  Sheridan,  who,  at  the 
Westminster  election,  shouted  to  the  elector  who  threatened 
to  refuse  him  his  countenance,  '*  Take  it  away ;  it  is  die  most 
villanous  I  ever  beheld."  Very  interesting  too  are  the  notices 
of  Beckford,  the  renowned  eccentricity  of  FonthiU.  From 
conversations  which  took  place  at  this  abode,  which,  Mr.  Reddioff 
visited,  are  the  following  gleanings  coneemiog  the  opinions  and 
sentiments  of  the  recluse: — 

"He  agreed  that  G^rge  III.  wua  destitute  of  feeling  and 
delicacy.  In  corroboration  he  cited  an  incident  of  which  he  had 
himself  been  a  witness.  An  officer  of  the  guards  had  fired  on  the 
mob  in  the  city  riots.  The  king  coming  out.  of  his  closet  and  first 
seeing  the  officer  in  question,  abruptly  said  to  him, '  Peppered  them 
weD,I  hope— peppered  them  well?*  Everybody  was  struck  with 
the  coarseness  of  the  remark,  while  the  officer  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  said,  with  great  gravity,  perceiring  the  nature  of  the 
remark, '  I  hope  your  Miyesty's  troops  with  always  do  their  duty.*  ** 

"  Lord  Chatham,  who  had  taken  great  pains  with  his  son's  educa- 
tion, asked  him  one  day  on  his  return  from  a  visit  how  he  had  been 
entertained.  'Most  delectably,'  Pitt  replied.  'Deleetably,  air!* 
said  Chatham,  looking  at  his  son  with  severity, '  delectably !  Never 
let  me  hear  that  affected  word  from  you  again.' " 

'*  Lady  Hamilton  was  a  fine  figure,  not  so  beautiful  as  handsome. 
Sir  William  called  her  his  Grecian.  Nelson  was  her  dupe.  She 
persuaded  him  that  she  had  obtained  the  rictualling  of  his  fleet.  It 
was  her  husband  who  made  her  his  agent  with  the  queen.  She  never 
had  a  child,  though  she  passed  one  off  upon  him  for  her  own.  When 
Nelson  was  at  Fonthill,  Beckford  proposed  to  give  the  hero  a  drive 
through  his  grounds.  He  drove  four  veiy  ^fentle  animals,  of  which 
he  had  a  perfect  command.  Nelson  took  his  place  by  his  side,  but 
obsenring  the  horses  a  little  lively,  he  became  veiy  uneasv,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  requested  his  host  to  pull  up—*  he  omud  not  bear  it  any 
longer.' 

"  This  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  effect  of  habit  in  a  brave  man, 
of  whom  a  bat^ry  of  cannon  quickened  the  courage,  and  who 
dreaded  no  foe  sword  in  hand.'* 

The  extracts  quoted  are  average  examples  of  Mr.  Redding  s 
style  and  tone.  There  are  few  who  would  not  derive  interest 
from  reviewing  his  gallery  of  portraits,  notwithstanding  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  his  own  likeness ;  and  those  espeoiallv 
who  cherish  kindred  reooUectiona  of  the  vanished  age  to  whim 
they  belong. 
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BooKB  keep  accumulating,  pamphlets  and  reriewa  follow  in  quick 
succession,  and  when  the  time  comes  for  clearing  off  our  arrears,  we 
scarceij  know  what  classification  to  adopt  in  our  endeavours  briefly 
to  discuss  the  customaiy  bill  of  fare  for  the  quarter.  Although  the 
following  work  is  the  last  arrival  we  have  to  report,  we  maj, 
perhaps,  as  well  begin  by  noticing  the  introductory  volume  of  the 
collected  edition  of  "  Napoleon  the  First's  Correspondence."  This 
important  reeueil  has  been  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  special  commission ;  all  the  public  and 
private  collections  of  MSS.  have  been  diligently  explored,  to  render 
it  as  complete  as  possible,  and  the  result  is  a  work  which  does  the 
greatest  credit  to  all  those  who  have  had  any  share  in  it.^ 

In  the  meanwhile,  publications  of  a  more  decidedly  erudite  cha- 
racter make  their  appearance  every  now  and  then,  so  as  to  prove 
that  M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  Jils,  is  not  the  sole  acknowledged  repre- 
sentative of  French  lilerature.  A  few  years  a|^o,  M.  Eugene  Fleury 
published  a  duodecimo,  in  which  the  oiben  agitated  question  of  the 
supposed  connexion  between  Saint  Paul  and  Seneca  was  once  more 
discussed.  M.  Fleury  took  the  affirmative  view  of  the  controversy, 
and  the  arguments  which  he  brought  forward,  though  to  our  mind 
very  unsound,  were  stated  in  an  agreeable  and  lively  manner. 
M.  Charles  Aubertin  now  appears  as  the  champion  on  the  negative 
side,  in  a  volume  bearing  evidence  of  extensive  learning,  and  of 
great  critical  acumen.*  The  Stride  critique  comprises  not  only  a  full 
sifting  of  the  debated  point,  bat  an  excellent  critical  appreciation  of 
Seneca's  life  and  doctrines,  and  also  an  annotated  edition  of  the 
correspondence  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  carried  on  between 
the  heathen  philosopher  and  the  Christian  apostle.  M.  Aubertin's 
disquisition,  originally  composed  as  a  title  towards  obtaining  a 
doctor's  degree,  has  swollen  into  a  volume  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  pages.  The  author's  conclusions  may  be  stated  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  1st.  None  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  no  ecdesi- 
astical  writer,  during  the  first  ages  of  Christianitv,  has  alluded  to  the 
fancied  intercourse  between  Seneca  and  St.  Paul,  or  mentioned 
their  correspondence.  The  medi»val  divines  alone  took  up  and 
supported  that  legendary  story,  led  astray  by  a  few  dubious  expres- 
sions of  Saint  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine,  and  also  by  nn  apocryphal 
writing,  ascribed  to  Pope  Linus,  and  entitled  ^'D.  Lini  Epistola 
de  Passione  Petri  et  Pauli,  tradita  Ecclesiis  Orientalibus,  ac  deinde 
in  Latinum  oonversa."  2nd.  The  history  of  Saint  Paul's  preaching 
in  the  East,  in  Ghreece,  and  at  Borne,  proves  the  fltdlacy  of  the 


.  1  CoRwpondanca  da  Napoleon  I.    Vol.  I.    TtaiM :  Imprimerie  Imp^mle. 

*  Aubertin.    Etude  Critique  aur  les  Bapporto  guppoe^  entre  S^ndque  et  Saint 
Panl.    8to.    Paris  :  A.  Dunad. 
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whole  scheme,  and,  more  especiallj,  the  extreme  improbabilitj 
that  Seneca's  conversion  was  ever  either  accomplished  or  even 
attempted.  3rd.  The  attentive  study  of  Seneca's  philosophical 
tenets  shows,  moreover,  that  his  sole  masters  were  the  philosophers 
who  either  preceded  him,  or  were  his  contemporaries ;  he  derived 
all  his  inspirations  from  ideas  anterior  to  the  diffusion  of  the 
Gospel,  and  it  is  impossible  that  he  could  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  religious  books  of  the  Christians,  the  greater  part  of  which 
are  posterior  to  his  own  works.  4th.  The  collection  of  letters,  evidently 
apocryphal,  which  we  still  possess,  is  the  one  mentioned  by  Saint 
Jerome  and  Saint  Augustine.  It  was  composed  during  the  fourth 
century,  and  is  the  only  authority  upon  which  the  tradition  rests. 

The  notice  we  have  just  given  will  sufficiently  prove  the  import- 
ance of  M.  Aubertin's  work.  M.  Durand,  the  enterprising  pub- 
lisher, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  it,  has  likewise  added  to  hid 
list  other  productions  of  a  similar  nature.  After  giving  us  a 
translation  of  Aristotle's  ethics,  M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire  now 
presents  us  with  the  Stagy  rite's  treatise,  ^*De  Poetica,"'  a  volume 
which  deserves  a  more  extended  notice  than  we  can  afford  in  this 
quarterly  summary.  M.  Baret's  ^'Espagne  et  Provence"*  is,  as  the 
title  announces  it,  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Baynouard  and  Pauriel  on  the  literature  of  the  South  of  Europe. 
It  is  the  substance  of  lectures  delivered  by  the  author,  before  the 
Faculty  des  Lettres  of  Clermont;  and  the  numerous  extracts  it 
contains  firom  ProveD9al  and  Spanish  writers  render  it  peculiarly 
valuable  to  those  readers  who  are  not  very  familiar  with  that  branch 
of  European  literature.  The  chapter  most  likely  to  interest  French 
students  is  the  one  in  which  M.  Baret  compares  Comeille  with 
Guillem  de  Castro,  a  propot  of  the  oelebratea  tragedy,  "  Le  Cid." 
it  is  curious  to  see  what  precaution  the  father  of  French  dramatic 
poetry  was  obliged  to  take  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  his  story  to 
the  tastes  and  habits  of  a  Paris  audience ;  it  is  instructive  also  to 
watch  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Spanish  dramatist  the  expression  of 
those  rude  and  often  barbarous  manners  which  were  characteristic 
of  his  countrymen  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

.  We  have  been  led  to  mention  ComeiUe ;  our  next  notice  is  about 
Bacine,  his  great  rival  in  the  field  of  tragic  composition.  M.  le 
Marquis  de  la  Bochefoucauld^Liancourt,  author  of  an  elegant 
translation  of  the  ''Satires  of  Persius  and  Sulpicia,"'  has  collected 
together,  under  the  title,  ''Etudes  Litteraires  et  Mondes  de 
Bacine,'"  a  variety  of  notes,  fragments,  and  documents,  which  will 

■  -  — ■  I B—M^ 

*  Barthelemy  Stdnt-Hilaire.  La  Po^tique  d^Aristote,  Traduction  Fnmsaiae, 
aooompagn6e  do  noteft  perp^aelles.    8vo.    Paris  :  A.  Durand. 

*  Baret.  Espagne  et  Provence.  Etudes  sur  la  Lifct^rature  du  Midi  de  rEurope. 
Pour  lure  suite  aux  trltvaux  de  RaynQuard  et  de  Fauriel.  8vo.  Paris: 
A.  Durand. 

*  La  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt  (Marquis  de).  Satires  de  Perse  et  Sulpida.  Tra- 
dnites  en  Vers  Franyais.    Bro.    Paris :  A.  Durand. 

'  La  Boehcfoucauld-Lianoourt  (Marquis  de).  Etudes  Litteraires  et  Morales  de 
Radne.    Deux  parties  en  2  brodi.    8to.    Puii :  A,  Durand* 
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be  of  the  greateut  use  as  materials  for  a  commentary  on  the  worlds 
of  the  author  of  "  Athalie.*'  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than 
to  wateh  the  mdual  developments  of  a  poet's  mind,  and  to  see  in 
the  memoranda  he  jotted  down  for  his  own  private  use  the  rough 
sketch  of  those  masterpieces  which  we  have  been  hitherto  accus- 
tomed to  see  and  admire  only  in  their  more  perfect  form. 

The  leading  French  moralists  have  all  lately  been  the  object  of 
considerable  research.     Since  the  time  when  M.  Cousin  pointed  out 
the  necessity   of  republishine;  Pascal  from  a  careful  collation  of 
the  original  MSS.,  it  nas  struck  several  savantt  that  other  writers  of 
the  same  class  might  also  have  suffered  at  the  hand  of  their  first 
editors  the  wrong  which  it  is  now  quite  plain  that  Pascal  under- 
went ;  and,  accordingly,  La  Bochefoucaula  and  La  Bruy^re  are  at 
present  on  our  library  tables  in  a  much  more  complete  shape  than 
they  ever  were  before ;  it  ia  Vauvenargues's  turn  to-day,  and  the 
admirers  of  elegant  literature  must  Tejoice  that  this  keen  observer  of 
human  nature  has  met  with  so  competent  an  annotator  as  M.  Gilbert. 
This  gentleman  had  already  in  1855  obtained  a  prize  at  the  Acadd- 
mie  Fran^aise  for  an  elo^  of  his  favourite  author ;  he  now  gives  to 
the  public  the  benefit  of  his  labours,  an  edition  of  Vauvenargues, 
which,  compared  even  with  the  excellent  one  published  by  Briere, 
in  1821,  is  quite  a  masterpiece.'     The  distinguishing  features  of 
M.  Gilbert's  volumes,  as  compared  with  all  other  reprints,  are  the 
following  hitherto  unpublished  marceaux  :  a  correspondence  of  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  letters  carried  on  between  Vauvenargues  and 
Mirabeau,  Vami  des  hommes ;  twenty-three  charact^^ ;  twenty-three 
reflections  on  various  subjects  ;   fragments  on  Descartes,  on  con- 
versation, &c.  &c. ;   the  critique  of  some  of  La   Bochefoucauld's 
maxims,  and  notes  by  La  Barpe  and  Voltaire.    The  latter  have 
never  been  printed  before,  and  were  transcribed  by  M.  Gilbert 
from  a  copy  of  Vauvenargues   preserved  in  the  library  at  Aix. 
Finally,  the  MSS.  of  the  library  of  the  Louvre,  in   Paris  have 
also    supplied    fifty  original   letters   addressed  to  Vauvenargues, 
besides  some  other  pieces  equally  interesting.     From  this  splendid 
monument,  raised  to  the  memory  of  a  great  thinker,  it  will  not  be 
easy  for  us  to  pass  a  judgment  on  him  who  described  himself  under 
the  character  of  Clazomenes.  The  correspondence  with  Saint  Vincens, 
published  by  M.  Gilbert,  must  silence  those  who  wished  to  make  of 
Vauvenargues  a  Christian.    A  profound  admirer  as  he  was  of  Pascal, 
La  Bruy^re,  and  Fenelon,  he  sincerely  respected  a  religious  system, 
the  principle  of  which  is  abnegation,  humility,  and  charity ;  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  dogmatic  truths  of 
Christianity,  and  his  creed  was  a  kind  of  refined  stoicism,  which 
formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  general  licentiousness  prevailing 
around  him. 

At  the  time  when  Vauvenargues  wrote,   another  Frenchman, 


~  (Eavras  de  YAavanuvues.  Edition  nouvelle,  prMd^dA  TElogede  YauTenar- 
pies,  ooaronnA  par  V Aoadnnie  Fnngaiae,  et  aocompagn^  da  notes  et  oommenUires 
iNur  M.  ailb«rt.    2  toU.  8yo.    Paris  :  Fume. 
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still  more  celebrated,  Voltaire,  was  doing  bis  utmost  to  aave 
from  an  iniquitous  condemnation  a  Protestant  familj,  the  Galas. 
l%e  history  of  that  8ing:alar  trial  has  always  been  very  obscure :  as 
late  as  three  years  ago  one  of  the  Toulouse  barristers,  in  a  apeedi 
delivered  before  the  tribunal  of  that  city,  asserted  the  culpability  of 
the  accused ;  and  Voltaire  himself  said,  *'  qu'on  ne  pouvait  reprocher 
aux  juges  que  d'avoir  trop  cru  les  apparences.  M.  Athanase 
Coquerel,  JiU^  however,  thought  that  the  case  required  fresh  inves- 
tigation, and,  accordingly,  after  having  consulted  all  the  original 
documents  relating  to  it,  and  carefully  sifted  the  eyidence  advanced 
on  both  sides,  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  could 
justify  the  sentence  pronounced  against  the  Galas  family,  by  the 
eapitouU  of  Toulouse.  His  book^  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
historical  literature  of  French  Protestants,  the  notes  and  bibliogra- 
phical appendix  are  very  full,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  docu- 
ments added  by  way  of  edairdaBemetU^  is  the  correspondence  of  an 
old  nun,  by  name  Anne  Julie  Fraisse,  with  Anne  Galas,  who  had 
been  shut  up  in  a  convent  in  consequence  of  a  lettre  de  eachei,  and 
won  the  who  esteem  and  affection  of  her  new  companions  there, 
although  she  firmly  refused  listening  to  all  the  attempts  made  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  her. 

The  history  of  the  Galas  is  not  the  only  one  which  has  lately 
reminded  us  of  the  unhappy  results  of  fanaticism  and  intolerance. 
Dolet,  the  well-known  printer  and  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
also  lost  his  life  in  the  struggle  between  science,  justice,  and  freedom 
on  the  one  hand,  and  ignorance,  iniquity,  and  tyranny  on  the  other. 
His  motto :  "  Pr^serve-moi,  6  Seigneur^  des  calumnies  des  hommes," 
is  the  affecting  appeal  for  a  protection  which  he  was  constantly  in 
need  of,  for,  as  his  new  editor  correctly  and  eloquentiy  remarks : 
"  Prom^thee  centre  Jupiter!  voiU  toute  la  vie  d'Estienne  Dolet." 

The  beautiful  little  volume  in  which  M.  Joseph  Boulmier  has 
related  the  life  and  labours  of  Dolet  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on 
the  political  and  literary  history  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I.*  It  must 
have  cost  its  author  an  unusual  amount  of  labour ;  it  is  scnq^ulously 
complete,  and  written  evidently  eon  amore.  "Ml,  Boulmier  naturally 
feels  anxious  to  show  his  hero  in  the  best  possible  light,  and  to 
justify  him  throughout  his  whole  career ;  but  still  there  remains  a 
mystery  respecting  Dolet*s  faith  which  has  never  been  entirelr 
cleared;  and  if  he  was  condemned  by  the  Boman  Gatholic  Ghurch 
as  guiltv  of  heresy,  we  must  likewise  remember  that  Protestant 
divines  have  generally  classed  him  amongst  those  free-thinkers  who, 
like  GKordano  Bruno,  Gampanella^  and  others,  would  have  carried 
the  Beformation  far  beyond  the  removal  of  the  superfetations  sanc- 
tioned by  Popery.  **  Agri^pam,"  says  Galvin,  "  Viilanovanum  (id 
08t  ServetumyDoiATvyi  et  similes  vulgo  notum  est  tanquam  Cyolopas 

*  Jeaa  CalM  et  •«  FamiUe.    Etude  Historique.    Pu*  AthmDMe  Coqaere!,  AIb. 
12ino     Pktfifl  :  Ch.  Meyrueis. 

*  Etudes  lur  le  Seudftme  Si^e.  Sstieime  Dolet,  m  Vie,  mb  (Bavres,  aon 
Ifartyre,    FMr  Joseph  Boulmier.    Sro.    Psris  :  A.  Aubiy. 
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quospiatti  Evangelium  semper  fastuode  "^BpreyisBe."  Nevertheless, 
supposing  the  accusatioQ  of  Atheism  and  irreligion  brought  forward 
against  Dolet  were  manifestly  proved  (which  is  fiir  from  beins  the 
case),  still  apropos  of  the  persecutions  endured  bj  that  remarkable 
man,  the  question  so  often  agitated  appropriatelj  suggests  itself, 
whether  the  power  of  earnest  conviction  hM  not  alwaya  prevailed 
against  the  rack,  fire,  and  the  sword. 


^mf  Itotttta. 


Thb  Isiubi.  of  thb  Alps  ;  A  Complete  History  of  the  Yaudoie  of  Piedmont  and 
their  Colonies :  Prepared  in  great  port  from  Unpublished  Documents.  By 
Alexis  Moston,  D.D*  Translated  bv  the  Rev.  J.  Montgomery.  With. 
Numerous  niustntions.    2  vols.    Blacicie  k  Son.    1857. 

A  ])XTA.iLBD  history  of  the  Vaudois  Churches  must  always  have 

S)ouliar  interest,  both  for  students  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  for 
ritish  Christians  generally.  The  reader  requires  not  to  be  reminded 
that  the  simple-minded  believers  of  the  yalleys  formed  part  of  the  band, 
not  inaptly  styled  ''  Beformers  before  the  Beformation."  He  will 
recall  how  many  and  how  searching  were  the  persecutions  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected,  and  how  constant  their  faith  and  patience 
proved  amidst  unparalleled  sufferings.  Perhaps,  also,  he  may,  with 
some  allowable  degree  of  national  satisfaction,  repeat  to  himself  the 
sublime  poetry  of  Milton,  or  remember  the  interference  of  the  great 
'^  Protector'^  on  behalf  of  the  Waldensians.  These  are  events  and 
circumstances  with  which  most  well-informed  persons  in  this  country 
are  sufficiently  acquainted.  Not  so  the  details  of  their  chequeeed 
history,  the  records  of  their  zeal  in  disseminating  their  tenets,  and 
the  account  of  their  progress,  internal  development,  and  external 
circumstances.  We  riamy  welcome,  therefore,  any  contribution 
which  promises  to  ma£e  us  better  acquainted  with  so  interesting  a 
people— especially  when  presented  in  the  elegant  garb,  and  with  the 
pictorial  iUustrations  with  which  Messrs.  Blackie  have  enriched 
these  Tolumes.  Dr.  Muston  has  manifestly  read  much  on  the  sub- 
ject of  which  he  treats,  and  numerous  are  his  references  to  Ml^ 
authorities.  Industry  and  enthusiasm  like  his  deserve  a  full  meed 
of  acknowledgment.  But  having  made  this,  we  are  at  liberty  to 
state  onr  exceptions.  These  reier  both  to  the  style,  and  in  part) 
also,  to  the  substance  of  the  work.  We  confess  to  decided  objec- 
tion aeainst  what  may,  perhaps,  not  inaptly  be  termed  the  ''  Prench 
historical  style."  iNumerous  pathetic  exclamations,  the  frequent 
interspersion  of  remarks,  and  of  religious  glossaries,  not  only  dis- 
turb the  reader,  and  sadly  mar  a  ''  ICstory,"  but  by  their  frequent 
reiteration  ultimately  lose  their  effect,  especially  when,  as  too  often 
is  the  case,  they  consist  of  mere  generalities,  which  rather  represent  the 
passing  feelings  of  a  reader,  thui  the  calm  account/ and  the  historical 
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verdict  of  a  writer.  Historical  studies,  as  well  as  the  penual  of  tho 
Bible,  have  onlj  deepened  our  natural  and  rational  aversion  to  Popery. 
As  a  system,  we  hold  it  not  less  in  abhorrence  than  Dr.  Huston 
does.  But,  when  giving  an  account  of  facts,  there  is  no  need  for  a 
running  tirade  against  Popery — the  more  so,  as  these  very  facts 
speak  much  more  eloquently  tnan  any  argument  could  possioly  do. 
Another  exception  to  the  style  of  this  work,  is  its  continual  aim 
after  being  lively  and  pictorial ;  the  unbroken  series  of  sketches, 
which,  to  our  mind,  ill  comports  with  historical  dignity,  and  almost 
necessitates  a  garnishing  to  enable  our  author  to  carry  us  through 
two  large  volumes.  This  remark  will  prepare  the  reader  for  our 
exceptions  to  the  substance  of  this  history.  In  one  sentence — we 
fear  it  is  not  always  sufficiently  accurate.  Passing  over  the  disputed 
point  of  the  origin  of  the  Waldenses,  whom  Dr.  Muston  traces  to 
apostolic  times,  while  following  Gieseler,  Herzog,  Neander,  and 
Polentz,  we  derive  them  firom  Peter  Waldue ;  we  notice  several 
inaccuracies  even  in  the  smaH  portion  which  we  have  subjected  to  a 
critical  investigation.  At  p.  61,  we  read  of  <me  Doctor  in  Theology 
(in  company  with  the  Bishop  of  Oavaillon),  whom  intercourse  with 
the  Waldensians  had,  from  a  persecutor,  converted  into  a  Protestant ; 
while  in  reality  there  were  three — G-ombandi,  Somati,  and  Audi,  of 
whom  the  firat  became  a  minister  at  Lausanne,  the  second  at 
Thonon,  and  the  third  at  Neufch&tel.  Again,  at  p.  99,  we  read 
about  two  dissidents  from  the  Protestant  resolutions  of  a  Walden- 
sian  synod,  who  proceeded  to  Bohemia,  to  the  brethren  of  that 
country,  who  maintained,  though  by  rare  intercourse,  a  constant 
connexion  with  the  Yaudois  Churches,  ''  amongst  which,  their 
spiritual  guides  came  to  receive  instruction  in  the  word  of  <3od.** 
Now,  this  statement  is  perfectly  erroneous :  the  Bohemian  ministers 
were  never  sent  to  the  valleys  for  theological  instruction.  So  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  modem  investigations  have  shown  that 
man  J  of  the  Waldensian  writings  were  simply  translations  of  works 
originally  written  by  the  "  Bohemian  Bretnren.*'  No  doubt  there 
was  some  intercourse  and  connexion  between  the  '*  Brethren"  and 
Jthe  Yaudois,  but  certainly  not  of  the  character  detailed  by  Dr. 
MustoB.  This  intricate  historical  question  is  in  the  course  of  being 
solved  by  the  labours  of  Gindely,  and  of  other  writers.  At  p.  lOU, 
Dr.  Muston  speaks  of  ''a  fraternal  letter"  addressed  by  ''the 
Churches  of  Bohemia"  (Query,  what  Churches? — those  of  the 
4?alixtines,  of  the  Brethren,  or  of  other  dissidents  ?)  to  the  Pro- 
testants of  Piedmont,  in  which  the  latter  are  warned  against  laying 
aside  their  ancient  customs  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Beforma- 
tion.  We  should  have  much  liked  to  have  learned  more  of  this 
letter  (which  apparently  exists  only  in  MS.),  as  we  have  our  own 
doubts  on  this  subject.  It  is  indeed  true  that,  in  the  year  1531, 
the  Church  of  the  brethren  was  still  under  the  Seniorate  of  8k6da 
(died  in  1582),  who  was  opposed  to  the  Beformation  in  Germany ; 
even,  as  at  an  earlier  penod,  Zwinglian  doctrine  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  Bohemians.  But  already  a  dilTerent  tendency  was 
^    *  to  I4>pear,  and  the  synod  of  the  Brethren  passed  in  1581, 
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a  Bumber  of  decrees  conceived  in  a  decidedly  Lutheran  spirit.  At 
any  rate,  until  we  know  more  about  this  letter,  we  cannot  receive 
the  statement  of  Dr.  Muston  in  its  present  form.  Perhaps  the  cor- 
respondence may  have  taken  place  between  the  Piedmontese  and 
those  Waldensians  who  had  migrated  from  Brandenburgh  into 
Bohemia,  and  there  joined  the  Brethren.  Traces  of  these  emigrants 
appear  so  late  as  the  year  1540.  We  are  sorry  to  find  so  many 
exceptions  to  volumes  otherwise  of  great  merit  and  interest,  and 
which  we  warmly  recommend  to  our  readers.  Only,  if  the  work 
should  reach  a  second  issue,  we  would  urgently  advise  the  able 
translator,  Mr.  Montgomery,  who  has  done  his  task  so  well,  to  con- 
dense, and  to  revise  it,  carefully  collating  the  work  with  other 
standard  authorities  on  the  subject. 


CoMVON  Thxkos,  rsoardino  thb  BBTKonro  UP  OF  OUR  QiRLB.    By  Jaae  Brough. 
Second  edition.    London  :  Weriheim  ft  Kacintoah.    1867. 

Wb  are  far  too  gallant  to  say  anything  harsh  of  a  lady,  or  her  com- 
position, especially  of  one  whose  calling  it  is  to  train  *'  the  daughters 
of  the  aristocracy  and  gentry.' '  For  tne  latter  class  our  admiration 
is  unbounded,  if  only  they  were  not  commonly  so  useless.  Seriously 
speaking,  we  have  long  cherished  grave  doubts  about  the  present  sys- 
tem of  educating  the  female  members  of  the ''  higher  classes."  These 
fears  have  only  been  confirmed  by  the  perusal  of  this  little  tractate. 
We  cannot  perceive  the  need  of  ul  this  moral  coddling,  and  keeping 
separate  from  the  low  and  the  vulgar.  Surely  the  great  realities  ot  life 
and  its  duties  require  more  stem  stuff  than  can  thus  be  produced. 
Withal,  in  our  opinion,  woman's  heart,  with  its  deep  love  and  broad 
sympathies,  and  woman's  home,  with  its  manifold  duties,  form  no  part 
in  training  such  as  is  here  advocated.  In  one  sentence,  we  do  not 
approve  of  this  "  milk- watering"  of  aristocracy  and  gentility ;  but, 
perhaps,  our  own  taste  only  is  at  fault.  We  shall  say  no  more,  as 
the  book  treats  of  a  subject  on  which  we  feel  so  very  strongly.  In  a 
literary  point  the  work  is  misnamed.  The  title  should  run :  ''  Miss 
Brough's  Method  of  bringing  up  the  Daughters  of  the  Aristocracy 
and  Grentry."  For  letters  recommending  the  establishment,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  last  chapter.  Prospectuses  of  terms,  &c.,  are 
promised  at  the  commencement. 


Tmi  Duty  of  ABSTAnriNo  from  Debt.    By  the  late  Rev.  Qreville  Ewing.    With 
Introductory  Note  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Fraser.    Glasgow :  Oallie.    1868. 

A  Kosx  seasonable  re-production  this-^ealing  with  the  great  and 
practical  evil  of  "  bilUmonffering,"  the  dishonesty  and  sin  of  which 
are  here  exposed.  Only,  nad  the  Sermon  been  lately  preached,  a 
good  deal  more  might  nave  been  added  anent  materialism,  luxury, 
and  sensualism.  Would  our  pulpits  gave  us  more  of  these  practical 
applications  of  Christian  principle  to  every-day  concerns ! 
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Alcohol  ;  its  Placb  and  Powkb.     By  James  Miller,  FJLS.B.4  Farofenor  of 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edhibiugh,  &o. 

Pbofbssos  Millbb  most  hare  been  already  acknowledged  as  ^  a 
high  authority,"  and  a  man  well  qualified  to  propound  and  defend 
the  principles  of  Temperance,  wli^  the  Directors  of  the  Scottish 
Temperance  League  made  application  to  him  for  a  treatise  on  the 
subject.  The  correctness  oi  their  judgment  in  seeking  his  aid  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  production  of  the  cheap  and  most  excel- 
lent work  before  us ;  for  without  doubt  it  is  the  best  of  its  kind 
extant.  The  professor  gives  it  to  the  League,  only  stipulating  that 
it  shall  be  published  at  such  a  price  as  would  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  all  classes.  Even  if  the  reader  felt  no  interest  in  the  Tem- 
perance movement,  his  interest  could  scarcely  flag  in  the  perusal  of 
this  little  volume,  for  every  page  evinces  the  power  of  a  clear  strong 
mind,  and  a  heart  in  keeping  with  it.  As  an  exhibition  of  medical 
logic  it  is  no  mean  production.  The  skill  and  the  tact  necessary  for 
the  fair  and  full  discussion  of  the  subject  are  not  small,  since  not 
only  a  large  acquaintance  with  the  physiology,  chemistry,  and  patho- 
logv,  and  the  actual  {practice  of  meoicme,  was  required  in  order  duly 
and  judiciously  to  estimate  the  value  of  alcohohc  liquors  medically 
considered ;  but  also  to  enable  the  writer,  while  arguing  against  its 
abuse  as  a  common  article  of  diet,  to  discriminate  between  its  use 
and  its  abuse, — a  point  in  which  too  many  of  the  most  honest  advo- 
cates of  abstinence  have  failed,  and  by  extreme  views,  and  by  actual 
ignorance,  and  by  intemperance  of  expression,  have  destroyed  the 
value  of  their  testimony  in  favour  of  Temperance.  Professor  Miller's 
compact  and  cogent  treatise  is  founded  on  a  candid  and  extensive 
view  of  the  subject ;  there  is  science  in  the  common  sense,  and  com- 
mon sense  in  the  science,  with  which  he  elucidates  the  philosophy 
of  temperance.  The  work  is  somewhat  more  homely  and  less 
elaborate  than  the  admirable  work  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  on  the  "  Phy- 
siologv  of  Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence ;"  or  that  equally  usenil 
work  Dy  Dr.  Cnarles  Wilson,  on  "  The  Pathology  of  Dr(mkenness ;" 
but  throughout  it  aboimds  with  telling  facts,  put  in  the  forcible  and 
straightforward  manner  of  a  man  who  knows,  as  well  as  feels,  what 
he  is  about ;  so  that,  as  an  example  of  condensing,  as  well  as  dis- 
criminating, talent,  and  for  the  force  of  truth  that  is  in  it,  the  work 
is  well  worth  the  reading  of  any  man.  As  a  taste  of  its  style 
we  quote  the  conclusion :  "  Of  alcohol,"  he  says,  "  let  men  learn 
its  power,  and  act  wisely  on  that  learning.  liet  them  know  and 
remember  that  it  has  vast  power  as  a  poison — ^to  be  dreaded  by 
aU  who  would  live  and  let  live ;  great  power  too  as  a  medicine — in 
small  quantities,  and  skil^lly  employed ;  much  power  as  a  luxury, 
but  of  a  most  perilous  kind ;  no  power  as  food,  save  only  in  occa> 
sional  emergencies ;  no  power  to  sustain  or  even  to  refresh  a  man, 
under  either  bodily  or  mental  labour — and  let  them  abolish  the  term 
'  refreshments,'  in  its  ordinary  alcoholic  sense,  as  a  most  foul  and 
fallacious  misnomer ;  no  power  to  afford  oontinued  and  systematic 
protection  against  extremes  of  either  cold  or  heat ;  no  power  to 
avert  disease,  but  power  almost  infinite  to  produce  it ;  no  power  to 
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cherish  old  age,  but  onlj  to  cripple  and  confound  it ;  no  power  to 
prolong  life,  but  power  to  both  hasten  and  embitter  its  ending ;  no 
power  to  strengthen  the  morals  or  the  mind,  but  power  to  debase, 
if  not  destroy,  the  one,  and  weaken  and  pervert  the  other ;  a  power 
to  produce  crime,  and  minister  to  vice,  beyond  what  pen  can  write 
or  tongue  can  tell«-^'  sensual,  derilish/  Let  them  know  such  power 
— ^and  fear  it." 


A  Woman's  Priaobivos  fo&  Woman's  Pbacticb.    By  Augiuta  Johnstone. 
London  :  Oroombridge  &  Sons.    1868. 

A  GBNuiNB  book  this,  by  a  genuine  woman — true  in  mind  and  heart. 
Every-day  duties,  dangers,  wants,  and  joys,  are  treated  most  accu- 
rately, elegantly,  and  appropriately.  Miss  Johnstone  is  a  correct 
thinker,  and  an  accomplished  writer ;  and  the  perusal  of  her  book 
has  given  us  pleasure,  and  the  female  portion  of  our  family  instruc- 
tion and  encouragement.  We  could  wish  to  see  this  book  in  every 
drawing-room,  parlour,  and  cottage.  There  is  in  it  something  for 
every  relationship,  and  every  circumstance  of  life,  and  we  can  only 
advise  our  fair  readers  for  once  to  take  a  critic's  advice,  and  get  this 
little  work.  We  forego  our  claims  to  acumen,  if  they  will  not  thank 
UB  for  the  advice.  In  one  respect  only  we  have  to  find  exception 
with  Miss  Johnstone,  and  we  do  it  with  an  amoimt  of  sadness. 
Why  has  not  genuine,  evangelical  religion  a  more  prominent  place 
in  her  counsels  ?  Is  it  not  the  one  thing  needful  to  all,  and  espe- 
ciaUv  to  woman  ?  Loving,  working,  gladdening,  spreading  joy, 
drinking  in  sorrow,  and  giving  forth  consolation — needs  she  not, 
above  aU  others,  the  instructions  and  the  comibrts  of  a  genuine  and 
child-like/ot^A  / 


AoiUNB ;  OR,  THB  Mtstbbus,  Romanob,  and  Rkautiss  or  Jbwxbh  Litk.  By 
the  Author  of  "Leila  Ada."  In  the  "Run  and  Read  Librazy."  London  : 
Simpkin,  Marwhall  ft  Co. 

A  MOBB  complete  tissue  of  absurdities  and  unreality  could  scarcely 
be  conceived  than  are  crammed  together  in  this  book, — the  'whole 
being  well  sauced  over  with  religiosities.  The  story  is  made  up  of 
unlikelv  matches,  and  terrific  love-making.  A  Jewish  girl  marries 
a  drunken,  red-haired  earl,  who  is  conveniently  shot  in  a  duel  that 
the  heroine  may  wed  her  former  lover,  who,  meantime,  had  been  dis- 
missed with  a  blessing,  to  fight  for,  and  to  rescue  Maria  Theresa — ^the 
poor  Emnress  falling,  we  fear,  half  in  love  with  the  Jewish  cavalier ! 
W  ithal,  toere  are  interludes  of  beautiful  deaths ;  attempts  at  cairy- 
ing  away  by  priests,  and  other  escapes ;  Scotch  servants  discharging 
volleys  of  Scotticisms— in  short,  altogether  a  wondrous  business.  The 
author^s  geography  is  about  as  good  as  his  Jewish  information.  On 
the  latter  head  we  have  a  pathetic  excommunication-scene,  in  which 
"  Baron  Nathan  Solomon  Doloroczo  CzatskigUnthklungblomerang  '* 
figures  largely.  In  geography,  we  have  startling  information  regard- 
ing Yienna,  showing  how  from  **  the  belvedere  on  the  top"  of  houses, 
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poor  readers  look  on  the  Danube,  which  •"  flows  beneath  them  deep 
and  clear" — a  sad  quid  pro  quo,  as  the  traveller  who  haa  passed  o^er 
the  weary  two  or  three  miles  intervening  between  the  citj  and  the 
Danube,  knows  to  his  cost.  However,  these  are  mere  trifles — at 
least,  to  a  novelist.  We  confess  that  our  opinion  of  literary  tasten 
is  not  sufficiently  low  to  anticipate  that  such  '*  mystenea  and 
realities"  will  be  much  relished. 


The  Tbar  Kikb.    A  Tale  of  the  Tyrol    By  the  Author  of  "  Maiy  Powell  " 
London :  Hall  k  Virtue. 

Of  the  many  productions  of  this  popular  writer,  the  volume  before 
us  is  the  most  spirit-stirring.  It  must,  we  think,  carry  with  it  the 
sympathies  of  every  English  reader,  and  strange  will  it  be  if  it  doea 
not  soon  flnd  a  translator  into  more  than  one  of  the  ContiBental 
languages.  The  story  relates  in  a  graphic  manner  the  riaing  of  the 
IVrolese  against  the  Bavarians,  or,  we  might  rather  say,  against 
Napoleon,  who  had  severed  the  T^rol  firom  Austria  and  annexed  it 
to  Bavaria.  The  brave  struggles  and  achievements  of  the  moun- 
taineers, their  perseverance  to  the  utmost,  even  when  deeerted  bv 
Au8tria^-who  nrst  incited  them  to  war,  and  then  basely  yielded 
them  up  as  a  peace-offering  in  the  treaty  with  France — are  well 
told.  In  Hofer,  the  heroic  peasant-leader  and  victim,  we  have 
vividly  pourtrayed  one  of  those  noble  patriot-warriors,  whose  naroe«, 
scattered  over  the  history  of  centuries,  are  to  posterity  the  watch- 
words of  liberty.  Such  men,  when  the  tomb  has  closed  over  them, 
have  done  but  a  small  part  of  their  work ;  in  silence  and  unobserved, 
but  not  the  less  surely,  it  goes  on  through  succeeding  agea.  The 
picturesque  sketches  of  mountain  life  and  manners,  with  which  the 
volume  abounds,  form  a  suitable  background  to  the  story.  We 
heartily  recommend  the  book,  as  being  at  once  entertaining  and  full 
of  the  deep  interest,  which  must  ever  attachjto  the  efforts  ct  m  brave 
people  to  secure  the  freedom  of  their  native  country. 


Tn  SaRrroLD  Aim  mi  Coimos ;  or.  Within  and  ^^thoat.    Vol.  L    Blaeku 
ft  Son. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  ramember  a  work  published  about  thirty 
years  ago  under  the  title  of  **  The  Evangelical  Bam  bier,'*  and  which,  in 
the  form  of  tales,  real  or  imaginary,  aimed  at  the  diffusion  of  correct 
views  of  the  Evangelical  system.  That  work,  it  appears,  **  haa  lout; 
been  out  of  print ;  and  its  republication  at  the  present  time  has  been 
recommended,  as  calculated  to  assist  in  arresting  the  promas  of 
some  popular  errors,  and  dangerous  institutions,  and  in  aiding  the 
advancement  of  truth  and  social  happiness.'*  Accordingly,  under  the 
new,  and  rather  happy,  title  of  "  The  Sheepfold  and  the  Common,** 
which  of  course  represents  the  Church  and  the  World,  **  The  Evan- 
gelical Bambler"  greets  the  eye  of  a  new  generation,  with  all  the 
advantages,  too,  of  good  Pftpor,  printing,  and  illnstrationa.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  Kowlana  Hill's  ^  Village  Dialogues,**  and 
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Campbell's — of  Kingsland — "  Walks  of  Usefulness,'*  will  tmderatand 
the  general  character  of  "  The  Sheepfold  and  the  Common ;"  but  the 
ability,  the  originality,  and  the  literary  polish  of  the  last-named,  are 
immeasurably  beyond  those  of  the  others.  Literature  was  not  Bowland 
Hill's  vocation,  and  he  had  too  much  good  sense  to  pretend  that  it 
was :  and  as  for  the  '*  Walks  of  TTsemlness,"  the  little  thing  was 
intended  only  to  show  what  good  men,  who  are  disposed  to  speak  to 
everybody  they  meet,  which  assuredlv  some  of  us  are  not,  may  do  in 
the  way  of  scattering  precious  seed.  The  book  before  us,  though 
probably  much  of  it  is  the  creation  of  fancy,  richly  deserved  republi- 
cation. It  is  full  of  vigorous  thinking,  expressed  in  language  which 
betrays  an  author  of  no  ordinary  mind.  A  great  deal  of  the  volume 
has  been  rewritten,  so  that  it  is  to  all  intents  a  new  work ;  and  as  we 
are  persuaded  that  its  perusal  must  do  much  good,  by  materially 
serving  to  expose  the  follies  and  absurdities  of  the  Tractarian  school, 
in  their  own  favourite  fashion  of  dialogue,  we  thank  the  Messrs. 
Blackie  for  bringing  it  so  opportunely  before  the  public. 

Tbb  Heirs  or  thb  Farmstkad  ;  or,  Life  in  the  Wonted  Districts  of  Yotk- 
shire  Twenty  Tears  ago.  A  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  '*  Orphan  Upton.** 
London  :  Heaton  k  Son.    1858. 

This  is  a  vigorous  and  interesting  story  of  the  introduction  of  the 
power-looms  into  a  manufacturing  village  in  Yorkshire,  put  together 
by  a  competent  hand.  We  like  the  fine  spirit  of  sympathy  that 
breathes  throughout  its  incidents,  both  for  the  privations  of  the 
hand-loom  weavers,  at  the  period  of  which  we  speaK,  and  the  neces- 
sities of  the  employers  which  urged  upon  them  the  adoption  of  the 
new  and  improved  process  of  manufacture.  No  one  who  looks  at 
the  condition  of  the  older  mechanics  with  an  impartial  eve,  can 
wonder  at  the  distrust  and  pain  with  which  they  regarded  the 
inventions  thst  threatened  the  stoppage  of  the  sources  of  their  sub- 
sistence— ^feelings  which  a  favourable  experience  has  since  chastened 
or  removed.  When  a  man  had  to  say,  under  stress  of  starvation,  in 
the  dialect  of  the  district,  **  I*m  fairly  clemmed,**  that  is,  starved, 
he  might  well  dart  an  angry  glance  at  the  supposed  cause  of  his 
sufferings.  As  in  Mrs.  Oaskell's  '*  North  and  South,*'  an  attack 
upon  a  mill  furnishes  an  exciting  scene  in  the  volume  before  us, 
together  with  the  antecedents  thereto,  which  are  not  deficient  in 
interest.  There  are  living  figures  enough  in  the  story  to  furnish 
a  corps  d* action  for  three  volumes  of  any  orthodox  novelist — 
two  pairs  of  lovers,  a  brace  of  employers— one  of  them  as  black  as 
perdition,  the  other  like  a  benevolent  angel — ^two  unfortunate 
mauvais  suieU^  with  some  redeeming  points  about  them  at  the 
last,  and  a  host  of  subordinate  personages  besides.  Leechy  Luty,  one 
of  the  black  sheep — black  without  a  crime,  and  misanthropical 
without  a  cause,  becomes  a  kind  of  favourite  ere  the  story  closes. 
The  tale  is  written  in  an  earnest  strain,  with  considerable  dexterity  of 
pen,  and  with  a  moral  purpose,  which  will  make  it  a  desirable  com« 
panion  wherever  it  wins  its  way.  Although  much  of  it  is  fictitious, 
it  is  evidently  founded  upon  &ct ;  and  we  can  conceive  of  manu- 
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facturers,  like  William  Sykes  of  the  Earmatead — ^and  tbere  are 
many  such  as  he — recognising  the  truth  and  moral  purpose  of  the 
story  as  so  distinct  and  valuaDle,  that  they  will  aid  in  its  circulation 
amongst  their  work-people.  It  advocates  the  soi^idest  social  and 
Christian  principles. 

Tax  Stibs  ijn>  thb  Avoka  ;  or,  the  NaiunJ  History  of  the  UntTwie  and  its 
InhabitaAts.    London :  Hamilton,  AdamB,  k  Co. 

This  title  promises  more  than  the  work  fulfils,  which  is  rather  an 
attempt  to  explain,  on  scientific  principles,  certain  facts  in  the  Bible 
narrative  that  at  first  sight  do  not  seem  to  comport  with  the 
deductions  of  science.  This,,  however,  is  far  from  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Universe  and  its  Inhabitants.  The  author  accepts 
the  Scriptural  statements  as  perfectly  authentic,  and  his  faith  appears 
to  be  as  sound  as  his  science.  Bevelation  and  science  must 
harmonize  in  fact,  and  if  they  appear  not  to  accord,  we  must  either 
misapprehend  the  revelation,  or  be  defective  in  our  science.  Their 
harmonv,  however,  can  never  be  fully  felt,  whatever  our  science, 
except  by  a  mind  thoroughly  imbued  with  Christian  faith,  for  thai 
faith  alone  furnishes  evidence  of  things  not  seen,  but  which,  from 
what  is  known  and  believed,  may  naturally  be  looked  for.  It  is 
**  throuffh  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the 
word  of  God  ;**  for  a  state  of  mind  which  admits  the  revelation  of 
€K>d  to  the  soul,  also  assures  that  soul  of  the  existence  of  all  the 
worlds,  in  accordance  with  that  revelation ;  so  that  to  believe  in  **  the 
Word  that  was  in  the  beginning  with  GK)d,  and  was  GK)d,*'  is  also  to 
believe  that ''  without  Him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made.** 
He  is  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  the  worlds  were  made  (Heb.  xiii.), 
that  is,  the  whole  universe.  Believing  this,  we  are  not  so  much 
startled  by  the  surmises  and  inquiries  in  the  work  before  us,  as  many 
readers  probably  would  be ;  for  we  necessarily  expect  the  fuller  dia* 
eussion  and  fuUer  discovery  of  science,  in  relation  to  revelation,  to 
demonstrate  the  consistence  of  the  laws  of  matter  and  of  mind  with 
the  Christian  scheme,  and  with  all  its  antecedent  and  attendant 
marvels.  A  true  believer  will  always  be  turning  his  science  to 
account  in  the  enlargement  of  his  heart's  hopes  and  joys.  The  more 
he  knows  of  the  works  of  Gk>d  the  wider  is  the  walk  of  his  faith. 
This  remark  is  well  illustrated  by  *'  The  Stars  and  the  Angels/*  for 
the  work  evinces  no  less  intimacy  with  science  than  with  the  Word 
of  (3od,  and  on  that  account  demands  a  discriminating  perusal ;  for 
whether  we  admit  the  soundness  of  all  its  arguments  or  not,  we,  at 
least,  thereby  acquire  a  larger  view  of  existence,  and  of  the  possible 
relations  of  our  religion  and  ourselves  to  the  universe.  Facta  are 
alwajs  worth  our  best  investigation,  because  they  are  Divine  acts 
and  teachings,  conoeming  which  we  cannot  possess  too  much  know- 
ledge,  if  onlv  we  possess  also  sufficient  faith  to  interpret  them  aright 
to  our  own  nearts.  If  we  behold  the  Gk>d  of  nature  in  the  Bible  we 
•ball  behold  the  Qod  of  the  Bible  in  nature.  In  this  work  the  testi- 
■Rmy  of  the  Bible  is  illostrated  by  the  testimony  of  astronomy,  and 
the  other  sdencet.    Human  nature  is  shown  to  the  highest  type  in 
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creation,  and  all  that  we  are  told  in  the  Bible  concerning  angels  and 
demons,  and  the  spirit  afler  death,  and  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord, 
is  made  to  appear  consistent  with  the  physiologv  of  the  body,  soul, 
and  spirit  of  man.  Though  the  work  aoounds  with  interesting  facts 
and  forcible  arguments,  jet  it  will  probably  be  deemed,  oo  the  whole, 
too  speculative  in  seyeral  respects,  and  possibly  the  weight  of  the 
truths  that  are  in  it  will  not  be  justly  estimated,  in  consequence  of 
their  being  connected  with  so  much  that  can  only  be  questionable. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  great  cogency  in  the  work  as  a  whole,  and  it 
cannot  be  read  by  a  man  of  science  and  of  faith  without  both 
pleasure  and  profit. 

Retlbctiovb  on   CBtntCR  Music,  for  the    Consideration  of  Chnrch'goera  in 
general    By  Carl  EngeL    London  :  Onstav  Scheurmann  &  Co.     1S66. 

This  valuable  and  interesting  volume  treats  of  the  requisite  know- 
ledge of  cburch  music,  and  the  means  of  further  improvement.  The 
author  is  both  a  practical  and  scientific  musician,  and  gives  us  in 
these  brief  observations  the  result  of  much  thought  and  experience. 
*We  could  wish  the  leader  of  each  of  our  choirs  were  in  possession 
of  a  copy,  as  it  might  enlighten  ignorance,  and  repress  conceit.  The 
following  conditions  are  indispensable  for  dignified  congregational 
singing :  People  must  sing  in  tune.  They  must  observe  the  proper 
pronunciation  of  the  words.  They  must  be  able  to  sing  with  a 
certain  ease.  They  must  ling  the  melody  without  making  any  altera- 
tions in  it.  They  must  neither  overstrain  the  voice,  nor  exert 
it  too  little.  They  must  sing  with  fervour  and  expression;  and 
the  singing  must  be  in  a  movement  which  is  suitable  to  the 
general  impression  of  the  words.  The  following  conditions  are 
requisite  for  a  proper  congregational  singing  in  unison :  All  the 
people  must  join.  The  male  and  female  voices  must  be  in  propor- 
tion to  each  other.  The  unison  must  be  sung  with  precision. 
Every  one  must  keep  strictly  to  singing  the  melody  {cantus  Jirmua), 
And  the  organ  accompaniment  must  be  in  dispersed  harmony.  Any 
figurate  choral  music,  in  which  the  words  are  distorted,  and  made 
incomprehensible  and  confused,  is  not  likely  to  promote  the  chief 
object  of  church  music,  however  excellent  it  may  be  in  other 
respects." 


SEtont^Ig  |itbid0  0f  ^obEc  dEkits. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  utter  loud  lamentations  over  the  fall  of 
Lord  Falmibston's  Ministry.  Without  a  creed,  and  without  a 
policy,  his  lordship  had  been  guided,  from  day  to  day,  by  the  inces- 
sant fluctuations  of  popular  opinion ;  and  it  was  only  a  righteous 
retribution  that  he  should  be  driven  from  power  by  an  outburst  of 
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friends  of  every  movement  directed  to  promote  the  elevation  of 
the  great  masses  of  the  community.  We  should  not  wonder  if  the 
present  Government  attempted  to  retain  its  position  hy  attempting 
to  carry  out  some  of  the  principles  for  which  Social  Beformers  have 
long  been  agitatins. 

The  recent  disclosures  of  the  spirit  in  which  Prance  endeavoured 
to  force  upon  Switzerland  those  offensive  and  degrading  measures 
against  which  the  high  spirit  of  England  so  vehemently  protested, 
abundantly  demonstrate  that  the  outcry  which  led  to  the  overthrow 
of  Lord  Palhebston's  Ministry,  was  the  utterance  of  the  true  and 
unerring  instincts  of  the  spirit  of  Freedom.  The  insulting  despatch 
which  awakened  our  indignation  was  the  smoothest  courtesy  com- 
pared with  the  communications  addressed  to  the  hardy  mountameers. 
The  fall  of  the  late  Government  was  the  salvation  of  European  inde- 
pendence. The  change  of  Ministry  has,  of  course,  greatly  obstructed 
the  progress  of  business ;  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  in  either 
House  that  calls  for  distinct  notice. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  condescended  to  write  a  pamphlet 
on  the  recent  difficulties  by  which  the  tranquillity  and  mutual  con- 
fidence of  the  two  greatest  of  European  states  have  lately  been 
disturbed ;  or,  if  he  did  not  write,  he  inspired  the  mind  and  con- 
ducted the  hand  of  the  man  that  did.  Great  as  was  the  anidety 
awakened  by  the  announcement  of  the  forthcoming  manifesto,  it 
appears  to  oe  already  almost  forgotten.     Whatever  impression  it 

Produced  on  the  other  side  of  the  Straits  of  Dover,  on  this  side  it 
as  been  absolutely  powerless.  It  has  done  nothing  to  strengthen, 
nothing  to  weaken  the  alliance  between  the  two  nations ;  and  the 
passage  which  is  likely  to  be  remembered  longest,  is  that  in  which 
such  strange  importance  is  attached  to  the  ''  Discussion  Forum,"  in 
Fleet  Street. 

The  India  Bill  of  the  new  Ministry  was  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  26th,  by  Mr.  Disbasli,  in  a  speech  charac- 
terized  by  a  sobriety  and  seriousness  of  tone  befitting  the  greatness 
of  the  subject.  We  propose  to  discuss  the  Bill  at  length  in  our 
next  number ;  at  present  we  can  only  say,  that  it  appears  to  be  the 
result  of  an  honest  and  courageous  endeavour  to  provide  for  India  a 
strong,  responsible,  and  intelligent  Government.  The  proposal  is, 
that  a  Secretary  of  State  should  be  created,  to  be  assisted  by  a 
Council  of  eighteen,  and  with  the  power  to  appoint  a  Vice-President. 
Nine  members  of  the  Council  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  Crown, 
four  are  to  be  chosen  by  a  constituency,  composed  of  persons 
interested  in  various  ways  in  the  affairs  of  India,  and  five  by  the 
parliamentary  electors  of  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
and  Belfast.  Care  is  taken  that  the  Council  shall  consist  of  persons 
having  practical  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  India.  The  one  fault 
of  the  Bill,  at  first  sight,  is  its  exceeding  ingenuity ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  we  believe  it  to  be  far  preferable  to  Lord  PAiJiXB8T0N*8. 
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popular  indignation.  The  iRmef  tried  hard  to  write  the  Palmer- 
stonians  back  into  office,  and  affected  incredulity  aa  to  the  poaai- 
bilitj  of  Lord  Dsrby  undertaking  the  responaibilities  of  office ;  but 
the  chief  of  the  Conservative  party  felt  it  was  due  to  hia  followers 
that  he  should  attempt  to  form  a  Government,  so  that  the  veteraa 
Premier  has  not  been  recalled,  and,  for  a  little  time,  he  and  hia 
friends  are  condemned  to  sit  on  the  shady  side  of  the  Houae« 
We  hope  that  the  "change  of  air"  will  invigorate  their  political 
energies. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  Lord  Derby  made  a  formal  statement  to 
the  House  of  Lords  of  the  principles  on  which  he   proposed  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  nation.     His  lordship  is  always  brilliant 
and  fascinating ;  but  his  explanation  of  his  principles  and  purpose* 
solved  no  mvsteries — nearly  everything  that  was  unexplained  when 
he  began,  wfien  he  finished  was  unexplained  still.     Everybody  knew 
that  he  would  denounce  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  and  condemn  the  conspirators  to  eternal  infamy ;  that 
he  would  express  profound  regret  that    the  despatch  of   Count 
Walewski  had  been  permitted  to  lie  unanswered;  that  he  would 
promise  to  send  a  reply  which  should  soothe  the  irritation  of  oar 
excitable  neighbours,  and  yet  repel  the  studied  insult  to  the  treo 
institutions  and  generous  traditions  of  England,  which  the  French 
.  despatch  had  certainly  conveyed ;  that  he  would  glorify  the  bravery 
of  our  Indian  heroes ;  that  he  would  accept,  with  as  much  mce  as  the 
remembrance  of  this  time  last  year  would  permit,  the  Chinese  war, 
and  promise  to  carry  it  to  a  successful  consummation;   but  the 
charm  with  which   he    said  all  this  was  wonderful.      The  moat 
dexterous  passage  in  his  speech,  however,  was  that  in  which  he 
explained  the  reasons  which  had  induced  his  colleagues  and  himself 
to  abandon  their  strenuous  opposition  to  the  immediate  re-organi* 
sation  of  the    Indian    Home    Government.      The  echoes  of  the 
eloquent  declamation  of  Mr.  Disbaeli  and  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lttton   against   reconstructing   a    Gk>vemment,    while    its    very 
existence  was  threatened  by  a  portentous  rebellion,  were  scaroelT 
silent  in  the  Commons,  when  Lord  Derby,  in  the  Lords,  announced, 
with  exquisite  self-command  and  admirable  blandness,  that  the  vote 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  Lord 
Palmerstom's  bill  had  wrought  a  conviction  in  their  minds  of  the 
necessity  for  immediate    legislation.      The  Companv,  argued  hia 
lordship,  was  under  sentence  of  death,  and  it  woiud  be  better  that 
the  sentence  should  be  speedily  executed.    We  wonder  whether  this 
miraculous   conversion  would  have   happened,    had    the    vote  on 
Mr.  MUiKEB  Gibson's  celebrated  amendment  sone  the  other  wajr. 

There  is  one  element  of  power  possessed  b^  the  Conservative 
party  at  this  moment,  which  it  did  not  possess  in  an  equal  degree 
when  Lord  Debet  was  previously  invited  to  form  a  Ministry  ; 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  "some  of  its  prominent  members 
have  won  a  Urge  amount  of  popular  sympathy  by  their  earnest 
advocacy  of  Socud  Beform.  Sir  Johe  Pakutotoe,  Lord  SrAjrurr, 
Mr.  Adderlet,  have  all  stood  promineatly  before  the  nation  as  the 
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friends  of  every  moTement  directed  to  promote  the  elevation  of 
the  great  masses  of  the  communitj.  We  should  not  wonder  if  the 
present  Oovemment  attempted  to  retain  its  position  by  attempting 
to  carry  out  some  of  the  principles  for  which  Social  Beformers  have 
long  been  agitatins. 

^e  recent  disclosures  of  the  spirit  in  which  Prance  endeavoured 
to  force  upon  Switzerland  those  offensive  and  degrading  measures 
against  which  the  high  spirit  of  England  so  vehemently  protested, 
abundantly  demonstrate  that  the  outcry  which  led  to  the  overthrow 
of  Lord  Falhebston's  Ministry,  was  the  utterance  of  the  true  and 
unerring  instincts  of  the  spirit  of  Freedom.  The  insulting  despatch 
which  awakened  our  indignation  was  the  smoothest  courtesy  com- 
pared with  the  communications  addressed  to  the  hardy  mountameers. 
The  fall  of  the  late  Government  was  the  salvation  of  European  inde- 
pendence. The  change  of  Ministry  has,  of  course,  greatly  obstructed 
the  progress  of  business ;  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  in  either 
House  that  calls  for  distinct  notice. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  condescended  to  write  a  pamphlet 
on  the  recent  difficulties  by  which  the  tranquillity  and  mutual  con- 
fidence of  the  two  greatest  of  European  states  have  lately  been 
disturbed ;  or,  if  he  did  not  write,  he  inspired  the  mind  and  con- 
ducted the  hand  of  the  man  that  did.  Great  as  was  the  anxiety 
awakened  by  the  announcement  of  the  forthcoming  manifesto,  it 
appears  to  be  already  almost  forgotten.  Whatever  impression  it 
produced  on  the  other  side  of  the  Straits  of  Dover,  on  tms  side  it 
nas  been  absolutely  powerless.  It  has  done  nothing  to  strengthen, 
nothing  to  weaken  the  alliance  between  the  two  nations ;  and  the 
passage  which  is  likely  to  be  remembered  longest,  is  that  in  which 
such  strange  importance  is  attached  to  the  "  Discussion  Forum,'*  in 
Fleet  Street. 

The  India  Bill  of  the  new  Ministry  was  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  26th,  by  Mr.  Disbasli,  in  a  speech  charac- 
terized by  a  sobriety  and  seriousness  of  tone  befitting  the  greatness 
of  the  subject.  We  propose  to  discuss  the  Bill  at  length  in  our 
next  number ;  at  present  we  can  only  say,  that  it  appears  to  be  the 
result  of  an  honest  and  courageous  endeavour  to  provide  for  India  a 
strong,  responsible,  and  intelligent  Government.  The  proposal  is, 
that  a  Secretary  of  State  should  be  created,  to  be  assisted  by  a 
Council  of  eighteen,  and  with  the  power  to  appoint  a  Vice-President. 
Nine  members  of  the  Council  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  Crown, 
four  are  to  be  chosen  by  a  constituency,  composed  of  persons 
interested  in  various  ways  in  the  affairs  of  India,  and  five  by  the 
parliamentary  electors  of  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
and  Belfast.  Care  is  taken  that  the  Council  shall  consist  of  persona 
having  practical  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  India.  The  one  fault 
of  the  Bill,  at  first  sight,  is  its  exceeding  ingenuity ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  we  believe  it  to  be  far  preferable  to  Lord  Palmjbbston^s. 
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Art.  L— READE'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Tfie  Poetical  Works  of  John  Edmund  Beads,  New  Edition,  in 
Four  Volumes.  London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Longman,  ic 
Roberts.    1867. 

Mr.  John  Edmund  Reade  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Robert  Mont- 
gomery, upon  whom  Macaulay  has  conferred  a  literary  immor- 
tality which  Mr.  Montgomery  but  little  expected,  and  which 
no  one  will  envy.  TVe  think  the  justice  of  Macaulay's  censure 
to  be  overstrained,  and,  therefore,  we  do  not  wish,  even  if  we 
were  able,  to  inflict  such  a  castigation  upon  Mr.  Reade  as  his 
brother  poet  so  piteously  suffered  at  the  great  critic's  hands. 
Yet  if  Mr.  Reade,  for  the  sake  of  mere  self-improvement, 
wishes  to  see  the  faults  of  his  poetry  microscopically  analyzed, 
and  mercilessly  denounced,  we  commend  him  to  a  conscientious 
revision  of  Macaulay's  article.  Meanwhile  we  set  ourselves  to 
a  milder  task,  in  which,  according  to  our  own  method,  we 
shall  briefly  point  out  the  blemishes  which  disfigure  Mr. 
Rcade's  poetry,  and  which,  like  "  the  dead  flies  in  the  apothe- 
cary's ointment,"  vitiate  the  pleasure  it  was  intended  to  convey. 
The  essential  quality  of  poetry  lies  in  the  form,  and  not  in 
the  matter — the  ciSoc*  and  not  the  uXij— of  its  composition. 
We  do  not  mean  by  this  statement  to  insinuate  that  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  a  poem  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  or  that  the 
poet  may  not  be  a  profound  speculative  thinker.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  believe  that  it  is  of  vital  concernment  to  the  excellence 
of  a  poem  that  its  substance  have  worth  and  stability,  just  as  in 
the  plastic  arts  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  model- 
ler'sTnaterial  be  finely  grained  and  durable.  We  cannot  abide 
the  filagree-work  by  which  some  modem  poets  laboriously 
beautify  'Urifles  light  as  air  I"   and  so  expend  their  genius 
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upon  works  which,  because  there  is  no  solid  body  in  them, 
will  perish  as  surely  as  a  wreath  of  summer  roses,  or  the 
colours  of  a  summer  sunset.  The  poet  must  be  a  thinker. 
Thought  constitutes  the  matter  of  his  art,  as  marble  does  of  the 
sculptor's,  or  gypsum  of  the  potter's ;  and  in  proportion  as  he 
loves  his  art,  he  will  seek  to  exercise  it  upon  thought  that  shall 
be  solid  as  marble,  and  pure  as  gypsum. 

Yet  it  is  not  the  thought,  which  is  the  substance  of  the 
poet's  work,  that  constitutes  it  a  poem;  it  is  the  form  im- 
pressed upon  the  thought  As  a  thinker  the  poet  ranks  with 
others — the  historian,  the  moral  philosopher,  the  social  econo- 
mist, or  the  divine — according  to  the  nature  of  the  thought 
which  he  expresses ;  but  he  differs  from  them,  and  in  this  dif- 
ference the  distinctive  quality  of  poetry  appears  in  the  form 
with  which  his  thought  is  invested. 

The  essential  quality  which  differentiates  the  form  of  poetical 
thought  from  every  other  form  in  which  thought  may  be  pre- 
sented, is  the  quality  of  beauty.  In  this  respect  it  is  akin  to 
the  other  fine  arts.  So  absolute  and  imperious  is  the  law  of 
beauty  in  poetry,  that  every  thought  must  be  excluded  from  it^ 
sphere  which  is  not  capable  of  being  moulded  into  a  beautiful 
form,  and  even  the  smallest  words  must  be  selected  according  to 
this  inexorable  recj^uirement.  We  see  at  once  how  the  poet*8 
presentation  of  a  historical  fact  will  differ  from  the  historian^, 
since  he  is  prevented  by  his  art  from  stating  any  incident  that 
either  in  itself  or  in  its  connexion  will  mar  the  harmonious 
beauty  of  his  narrative,  and  is  otherwise  limited  by  conditions 
necessary  to  enhance  this  final  effect,  which  is  the  peculiar  aim 
of  his  work.  In  like  manner,  the  didactic  poet,  tne  poet  who 
represents  comic  or  tragic  scenes  from  life,  or  the  lyrist  who 
utters  the  sentiments  that  rule  the  heart  with  intense  and 
domineering,  though  it  may  be  momentary  passion,  is  dbtin- 
guished  from  other  writers  who  present  the  same  subject-matter 
as  the  poet,  but  under  less  stringent  conditions. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  show  the  qualifications  needful  to 
fulfil  the  poet's  aim,  which,  from  the  very  stringencies  of  the 
conditions  laid  on  him,  it  is  so  difficult,  and  therefore  so  glorious 
to  attain.  The  chief  must  be  that  susceptibility  which  recog* 
nises  and  loves  the  beautiful  wherever  it  is  revealed.  This 
susceptibility  is  rather  emotional  than  intellectual,  since  beauty 
appeals  more  to  sympathy  than  to  perception.  Consequently 
the  poet,  in  Tennyson's  words,  is 

"  Dower'd  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  acorn,  the  love  of 
love." 

This  susceptibility  consists  in  a  refined  and  passionate  sensi- 
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tivenesB  of  feeling,  which  brings  him  into  quick  sympathy  with 
nature  and  men  in  all  their  moods  of  love  and  hatred,  sorrow 
and  joy.  He  feels  as  other  men  do,  but  more  acutely,  more 
intensely,  than  they,  and  so  can  give  more  emphatic  and  glow- 
ing expression  to  the  common  feelings  of  humanity. 

This  susceptibility  cannot  be  denied  to  Mr.  Reade  any  more 
than  to  Mr.  Montgomery,  but  it  is  either  uneducated  or 
intrinsically  defective.  There  is  great  fervour  in  his  writing, 
which  gives  to  it  much  of  the  colour  and  brilliancy  of  the 

Eoetic  style;  but  there  is  often  so  great  confusion  in  the 
ighly  coloured  sentences,  that  they  look  like  freshly  painted 
pictures  that  have  been  blurred ;  and  coarse,  unpoetic  words  are 
sometimes  thrust  into  a  finely  toned  passage,  which  jar  upon 
our  nerves  most  ruefully,  and  look  as  unseemly  as  carious 
bones  bleaching  among  the  daisies  of  a  churchyard. 

Our  criticism  will  apply,  therefore,  only  to  those  elements  of 
beauty  in  which  Mr.  Beade  is  deficient,  and  which,  because 
essential  to  a  finished  beauty  of  style,  are  the  essentials  of  true 
poetry. 

I.  There  must  be  a  clear  method  or  arrangement,  not  only 
in  the  general  argument  of  a  poem,  but  in  the  successive  sen- 
tences that  compose  it.  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law ;  and  it  is 
assuredly  the  first  law  of  beauty.  There  can  be  no  satisfaction 
in  puzzling  over  the  meaning  or  the  connexion  of  a  passage  in 
poetry,  and  so  long  as  the  mind  is  thus  puzzled  and  dissatisfied, 
there  can  be  no  apprehension  of  the  beautiful.  In  every 
beautiful  figure  there  must  be  a  clear  outline  upon  which  the 
eye  will  love  to  rest.  We  do  not  deny  that  in  intricate  work- 
manship it  will  require  attention  to  trace  this  outline,  but  the 
very  perfection  of  the  work  will  be  acknowledged  from  the 
fact,  that  as  the  general  outline  is  simple  and  <dear,  so  in  its 
minutest  parts,  when  examined,  the  same  law  is  faithfuUy 
observed.  In  prose  writing  it  is  esteemed  a  sure  sign  of  in- 
competency or  baste,  if  the  writer's  ideas  do  not  stand  out  in 
lucid  distinctness,  and  if  the  joints  which  hinge  them  be  not 
clearly  articulated ;  and  we  must  demand  that  the  same  test  be 
applied  to  poetry,  where  we  know  it  is  more  diflScult  to  attain 
such  clearness,  but  where  the  very  glory  of  the  ai*t  consists  in 
surmounting  that  difficulty  to  obtain  a  summum  bonum  which 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  prose. 

The  work  of  composition  is  something  like  that  of  creation. 
First,  there  is  chaos  and  utter  darkness ;  and  when  light  begins 
to  dawn  it  rises  upon  a  dense  unbroken  fog.  Days — some  say 
generations — elapsed  at  first,  ere  the  waters  were  divided,  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  became  visible,  and  the  "Kosmos"  of  this 
world  emerged  from  the  abyss.     So  is  it  with  the  creations  of 
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the  mind.  Slow,  patient  meditation  alone  can  dissipate  the 
fog  which  steams  around  a  subject  when  first  suggested  to  the 
mind,  and  it  will  be  long  ere  those  deeper  lines  of  thought  are 
revesded  which  connect  its  bolder  and  more  prominent  division^?, 
as  mist-covered  valleys  lie  between  the  clear  shining  hills.. 

The  fervour  of  a  poet's  soul  is  not  favourable  to  the  clearness 
which  belongs  rather  to  the  unfeeling  reason  than  the  impas- 
sioned heart.  Yet  it  must  be  attained  by  him ;  nor  is  his  dis- 
cipline complete  till  his  very  enthusiasm  of  feeling,  without 
narrowing  the  range  of  his  thoughts,  gives  a  sunlit  brilliance, 
and  a  keen,  delicate  distinctness,  to  each.  This  discipline  Mr. 
Keade  has  not  submitted  to.  In  his  poetry  there  are  the  glow  and 
flamy  smoke,  and  sputtering  combustion,  which  betoken  the  pre- 
sence of  poetic  fire ;  but  there  is  no  beauty  in  these  things.  They 
are  merely  its  preparation.  From  them^  as  the  love-zoned 
Venus  from  the  foaming  sea,  or  as  the  pure  column  of  light 
from  the  crackling  faggots,  it  arises  calmly  and  majestically : 
nor  does  it  wear  one  stain  from  all  that  dire  commotion  which 
accompanied  its  birth. 

These  poems,  like  Montgomery's,  and  many  others,  remind 
us  of  the  ruddy,  reeking  glare,  and  of  the  bubbling  fermenta- 
tion, of  a  glass  furnace.  What  a  seething  mass  of  flame  ami 
Rmoke !  We  see  there  a  specimen  of  the  fire  that  melt?  and  con- 
fuses everything  it  touches.  It  is  impossible  even  to  distinguish 
the  molten  liquid  from  the  burning  atmosphere  that  lower* 
above  it.  All  that  heat  and  confusion  are  needed;  but  a 
higher  process — the  artistic — has  to  follow,  ere  the  ruby  vaso 
glow  with  its  soft  and  steadfast  light  upon  our  tnble.  The 
liquid  prepared  in  the  furnace  is  drawn  ofi*  in  small  portions 
and  patiently  modelled  and  worked  into  those  forms  of  varicil 
beauty  with  which  we  are  familiar.  So  must  it  be  in  the 
liigher  art  of  poetry,  which  accomplishes  with  the  more  ethereal, 
but  more  plastic  forces  of  language,  what  these  lower  nrt< 
accomplish  with  clay  and  glass.  The  fires  of  feeling  will  fir^t 
inflame  and  disturb  the  imagination,  and  convert  it  into  one 
wild,  glowing,  vaporous  mass,  like  the  furnace;  but  in  thi^ 
Htate  its  crude  contents  should  not  be  run  off  and  put  to  press. 
The  severest  work — the  proper  work  of  art  comes  after  that,  vix., 
the  clear  demarcation,  the  slow  development,  the  minnte  and 
elaborate  finish  of  the  ideas,  that  once  were  tumbling  chaotically 
in  that  formless  frenzy. 

We  wish  that  Mr.  Reade  had  given  more  of  this  careful 
artistic  treatment  to  his  ideas.  They  are  poured  out  with  a 
dark  and  lurid  brilliancy  about  them ;  but  there  is  a  want  of 
succinct  order,  dividing,  and  yet  combining  them,  so  as  to  make 
them  cmWj  seen,  both  in  themselves  and  in  their  rautual  rein* 
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lions.  Especially  do  they  lack  that  repose  and  finished  ele- 
gance which  belong  essentially  to  beauty  ;  and  poetry  is 
beauty. 

Whether  this  criticism  be  just  or  not,  let  our  readers  judge 
from  the  following  passage,  which  happens  to  be  open  before 
us.  ^  It  describes  a  vision  of  one  of  the  geological  epochs  pre- 
ceding the  present  constitution  of  the  earth :  — 

"  Even  while  I  gazed  on  life  apart,  the  whole 
Expanded  round  me,  till  I  looked  upon 
Earth's  infinite  forehead  raised  toward  the  sun, 
As  she  were  conscious  her  existence  grew 
From  that  informing  Presence.    As  in  days 
Of  the  heroic  ages,  on  the  lyre 
The  divine  bard  his  sightless  eyes  upraised, 
His  spirit  luminous  with  inward  light. 
Even  such  intelligence  between  them  dwelt — 
Instinct,  or  consciousness,  or  passive  will. 
Vitality  filled  her  breast,  where  nought  reposed, 
Where  strife  perturbing  joined  with  harmonies  ; 
Where  panting  breath  was  drawn  in  covert  lair 
In  fear  and  watchfulness :  scaled  monsters  leaped 
From  depths  to  find  on  shore  the  death  they  shunned ; 
Morass  and  hill  and  Tale  one  chase  became, 
Of  life  from  death,  pursuing  or  pursued, 
Attuned  to  cries  of  rage,  fear,  agony. 
Hunger,  and  wrath,  and  triumph,  and  despair. 
The  vapours  that  erewhile  overshadowed  earth 
Passed.     The  sun  raised  his  brow,  nor  mibt  nor  cloud 
Came  near  his  solitary  Throne  ;  thereon 
The  Maker  and  Eenewer  scathing  sate 
Alone,  as  God  in  heaven.'* — Vol.  IV.,  p.  11. 

IL  There  must  be  refinement  in  the  conception,  the  language, 
and  the  rhythmical  sounds  of  poetry.  The  notion  of  beauty 
involves  refinement  as  a  necessary  element  The  fii*8t  essential 
of  beauty — order — is  intimately  connected  with  this ;  though 
another  and  higher  requisite  is  now  brought  to  view.  Qur  first 
demand  was  that  the  ideas  of  a  poem  should,  in  themselves,  be 
organically  and  therefore  symmetrically  developed,  and  that 
then  they  should  be  knitted  together  by  a  clear  articulation. 
Grammar  determines  the  methods  by  which  sentences  may  be 
so  connected,  and  we  regret  that  Mr.  Reade  has  often  violated 
or  forgotten  the  simple  rules  of  grammar  so  egregiously,  that  it 
is  impossible,  after  most  careful  study,  to  trace  the  connexion  of 
his  thoughts.  We  know,  indeed,  that  it  is  the  very  highest 
grace  of  poetry  to  blend  thoughts  so  skilfully  together  that,  on 
reflection,  a  sentence  will  flash  with  an  unexpected  brilliancy, 
like  that  shot  in  which  rays  of  beautiful  colour  are  so  hidden  as 
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only  to  glance  on  the  eye  when  turned  to  the  enn.  For  this 
purpose  certain  grammatical  licenses  are  allowed  to  the  poet, 
such  as  inversion  of  sentences,  the  omission  of  pronouns,  &c., 
which  are  intolerable  in  prose.  But  in  no  case  is  the  distinction 
of  the  poet's  thoughts  to  be  confused :  it  is  only  to  be  more 
finely  marked.  In  this  delicate  work  the  refinement  of  the 
poet's  soul  appears, — giving  the  softest  and  most  flexible  form 
to  the  order  in  which  his  poem  is  cast, — ^breathing  over  it  that 
gentle  and  bewitching  grace,  which  is  its  crowning  loveliness. 
The  prose  writer  may  leave  the  ends  of  his  sentences  rough 
and  ragged,  like  the  fibres  of  a  strained  and  broken  rope,  or 
he  may  tag  them  together  by  the  most  clumsy  knots ;  but  the 
poet,  the  aim  and  the  law  of  whose  work  is  beauty,  can  use  no 
such  rudeness.  His  sentences  must  lap  on  each  other  as  neatly 
and  yet  as  distinctly  as  the  smallest  links  of  the  finest  mail,  so 
that  the  form  of  his  complete  poem  may  be  as  boldly  set  forth 
and  as  little  ruffled  by  tnem  as  the  warrior's  form,  when  clad 
in  his  pliant,  yet  strong  and  glittering  steel. 

Refinement  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  distinguishing 
excdience  of  all  artistic  work.  Beauty  cannot  exist  without 
it. '  The  ideas  of  roughness,  coarseness,  are  instinctively  felt 
to  be  incompatible  with  "the  beautiful."  In  every  kind  of 
work,  from  the  lowest  handicraft  to  the  most  sublime  com- 
positions of  sound  or  language,  the  hand  of  the  master  will 
be  discovered  from  a  certain  fineness  which  pervades  his 
work,  and  which  is  unattainable  by  inferior  artists.  One  hand- 
loom  weaver  is  distinguished  from  another  by  the  dexterous 
touch  with  which  he  drives  his  shuttle  and  lay,  so  as  to  bring 
out  most  exactly  and  gracefully  the  pattern  of  his  web.  In 
the  art  of  file-making,  we  have  heard  of  one  man  whose  files, 
whether  of  the  largest  or  slenderest  sort,  were  inimitable  from 
the  keen,  needle  edge  with  which  the  serried  teeth  were  cut.  So 
in  hi|;her  arts  this  law  prevails.  In  prose  composition,  wliat 
constitutes  the  charm  of  Addison,  but  the  fine,  keen,  polished 
elegance  with  which  his  sentences  are  glossed  and  edged  ?  An 
imi)alpable  grace  rests  upon  them,  like  the  purple  bloom,  soft 
as  air,  which  breathes  round  mellow  fruit  The  more  minutely 
they  are  examined  the  more  finely  is  the  tracery  of  each  sentence 
seen  to  be  wrought,  so  that  the  reader,  attracted  at  first  by 
a  conscious  yet  inexplicable  spell,  is  never  weary  of  his  style, 
but  is  inspired  with  insatiate  pleasure  in  fresh  discoveries  of  that 
hidden  grace  which  moulds  and  touches  every  word  and  sound 
with  the  spirit  of  beauty.  So  in  music  coarse  masses  of  sound 
could  as  little  enter  the  soul  as  coarse  stones  can  enter  the  body, 
though  both  may  bruise  and  crush  the  surface.  It  is  the  finest 
harmonies  of  sound  which  shoot  swiftly  and  irresistibly  into  Uie 
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inmofit  Boal,  like  the  sharp,  quivering  fork  of  a  sting,  and  there 
instil  the  sweet  venom  of  their  deluious  joy.  And  he  is  the 
master  of  musical  composition  who  can  thus,  by  the  subtlest 
combinations  or  changes  of  sound,  pierce  and  thrill  the  soul  of 
the  hearer. 

In  this  view  of  art,  regarding  merely  its  outer  form,  its 
expression,  human  art  excels  as  it  approaches  the  unsearchable 
perfection  of  God ;  for  everywhere  in  nature,  down  to  the  shape 
of  the  smallest  grain  of  dust, — the  texture  of  an  insect's  wing, — 
the  curve  of  every  leaping  flake  of  foam, — the  restless,  buoyant, 
movement  of  the  idlest  clouds, — it  is  observed  with  what  infinite 
fineness,  and  with  what  rigid  obedience  to  law,  every  shape  is 
formed  and  every  motion  is  graduated. 

"  Herein  behold  why  Nature 
Is  the  one  teacher  whom  the  poet  needs ; 
For  she  alone  can  show  him  in  her  works 
Consummate  art,  and  that  supreme  excess 
Which  fashions  her  fair  work,  imtil  the  bound 
Of  possible  performance,  and  the  verge 
Of  the  wrapt  heart's  belief. 

"  She  only. 
In  her  least  work,  as  in  her  greatest,  shows 
To  his  confessing  eyes  the  unattained 
And  unattainable ;  and  though  his  pride. 
Stung  to  its  strength,  outstrain  the  farthest  stretch 
Of  man,  and  bring  the  trophies  of  the  world, 
She,  still  unsatisfied,  by  day  and  night 
Points  upward,  saying, '  Be  ye  perfect  as 
Your  Father  in  the  heavens.'  " — Balder,  p.  133. 

But  art  is  not  merely  expressive,  it  is  imitative,  it  embodies  and 
represents  truth,  though  limited,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  kind 
of  truth  with  which  it  deals.  For  this  higher  function  refine- 
ment is  equally  necessary.  If,  for  example,  the  painter  desire  to 
draw  a  living  countenance,  playing  before  him  in  the  varying 
hues  of  colour  and  the  infinitely  rapid  changes  of  expression 
which  gleam  in  the  eye,  and  tremble  on  the  cheek,  with  what 
inexpressibly  light  and  facile  touches  must  he  pencil  his  canvas 
to  reiSect  on  it  a  perfect  likeness  !  And  still  more  fine  must  be 
his  uxt,  if  he  is  to  catch  and  impress  on  his  canvas  the  nameless 
grace  of  some  ideal  face,  which  haunts  his  imagination,  and 
wavers  before  him  while  sitting  at  his  easel,  like  the  flashing, 
fading  light  of  a  Shekinah.  As  an  example  and  proof  of  tUs 
refinement,  consider  the  words  employed  in  the  following  verbal 
portraiture  by  Macaulay,  and  judge  the  exquisite  taste  with 
which  each  word  has  been  selected  and  balanced  (for  the  artist's 
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ear  is  a  balance  finer  than  the  chemist  uses,  though  he  puff  and 
polish  his  scales  most  cautiously  ere  he  weigh  the  scruples 
of  his  potent  powders),  in  order  to  paint  the  very  image  and 
reflect  the  expression  of  the  face  which  he  saw  before  him. 

**  The  portraits  of  some  of  the  remarkable  Italians  of  those 
times  are  perfectly  in  harmony  with  this  description.  Ample 
and  majestic  foreheads;  brows  strong  and  dark, but  not  frowning; 
eyes,  of  which  the  calm,  full  gaze,  while  it  expresses  nothing, 
seems  to  discern  everything;  cheeks  pale  with  thought  and 
sedentary  habits;  lips,  formed  with  feminine  delicacy,  but 
compressed  with  more  than  masculine  decision ;  mark  out  men 
at  once  enterprising  and  timid — men  equally  skilled  in  detecting 
the  purposes  of  others,  and  in  concealing  their  own — men  who 
must  have  been  formidable  enemies  and  unsafe  allies:  but  men, 
at  the  same  time,  whose  tempers  were  mild  and  equable,  and 
who  possessed  an  amplitude  and  a  subtlety  of  intellect  which 
would  have  rendered  them  eminent  either  in  active  or  contem- 
plative life,  and  fitted  them  either  to  govern  or  to  instruct 
mankind.'' — Critical  and  Historical  Essays^  VoL  I.,  pp.  86. 

All  have  felt  the  rare  difficulty  of  expressing  perfectly  the 
truth  of  nature  or  of  imagination  who  have  attempted  to  do  so 
with  anything  of  an  artist's  feeling,  and  have  confessed  the 
difficulty  to  he  in  this  need  of  the  acutest  discrimination,  in 
order  to  repeat,  however  grossly,  in  their  imitations,  those 
faintest,  finest  traits,  by  which  in  nature  every  object  is  specifi- 
cally marked.  Of  course,  a  perfect  imitation  of  nature  in  this 
respect  is  impossible. 

fiut  the  artist  nears  perfection,  just  according  to  the  subtle- 
ness and  closeness  with  which  he  approximates  this  inimitable 
refinement  of  nature.  Any  person  may  try  and  discover  for 
himself  this  necessity,  if  he  will  set  himself  to  picture  in  words 
some  scene  of  nature,  no  matter  where  or  what  it  is,  so  as  to 
convey,  not  in  general  and  meaningless  terms,  but  in  vivid  and 
exact  minuteness,  the  thin^  he  sees,  their  exact  colour,  exact 
form,  exact  arrangement.  With  refined  and  educated  touch,  he 
will  learn,  must  each  word  be  handled  and  placed,  that  it  may  even 
dimly  represent,  as  shade  for  shade,  and  shape  for  shape,  the 
living  fulness  and  altogether  inexpressible  beauty  of  nature. 
Equally  difficult  is  the  artist's  task  in  music,  where  he  must 
seek  by  a  yet  finer  sense  those  sounds  which  express  the  fluc- 
tuating feelings  of  the  heart,  in  all  their  confusion,  their  wild- 
nesa,  their  softness,  and  so  express  them  that  they  shall  remain 
for  ever  their  perfect  and  only  proper  utterance.  And  in  sculp- 
ture, the  soul  of  genius  which  breaks  upon  the  marble,  and  fills 
it  with  the  harmony  and  musical  breath  of  life,  must  be  as  pure 
and  gentle,  while  it  is  as  keen  and  as  powerful — 
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'*  As  the  morning  light 
That  woke  grey  Metnnon's  statue  into  sound.'* 

Here  we  must  combat  a  fallacy  which  has  wrought  much 
mischief  in  literary  art,  and  has  been  fostered  by  the  wild> 
lawless,  Orson-like  style  of  composition,  popularized  by  Thomas 
Carlyle :  namely,  that  refinement  can  only  be  gained  by  the 
sacrifice  of  strength, — as  if  all  strength  belonged  to  savagedom, 
and  could  not  exist  among  the  decent  and  polite  usages  of  civili- 
zation. This  fallacy  contains  a  modicum  of  truth,  which  saves 
it  from  the  charge  of  utter  absurdity,  and  makes  it  fresh 
enough  to  please  the  palate  and  digestion  of  those  whose  vicious 
preference  gluts  such  rank  putrescent  food.  Yet  it  is  pernici- 
ously false.  The  truth  which  seasons  it  is  the  acknowledged 
fact  that,  as  soon  as  art  seeks  merely  refinement  of  expression 
apart  from  its  higher  function  of  presenting  truth,  it  dete- 
riorates and  sinks  into  first  a  sumptuous,  and  then  a  childish 
conventionalism.  But  such  is  never  the  case  when  this  refine- 
ment is  sedulously  sought,  in  order  to  give  the  most  exact 
and  truthful  representation  of  ideal  and  natural  beauty. 
It  is  then  the  accompaniment  and  essential  glory  of  pure  art. 
It  may  be  shown,  by  one  sentence,  that  refinement  is  needful 
to  the  highest  strength  in  art ;  for  in  the  utterance  of  the 
strongest  feelings  in  words  or  sounds,  or  the  representation  of 
the  brawniest  figure  on  canvas,  there  needs  as  much  a  fine  touch 
to  hit  the  exact  expression,  and  not  weaken  it  by  a  tremulous 
note,  a  pithless  expletive,  or  a  relaxed  muscle,  as  in  the  expres- 
sion of  anything  else,  when  it  is  done  with  the  delicacy  of 
exact  truth. 

Even,  therefore,  in  Carlyle's  writing  there  is  sometimes  the 
happiest  refinement  in  the  choice  and  position  of  his  words. 
There  is  more  cunning  art  in  his  style  than  his  hurly-burly 
imitators  have  ever  dreamt  of.  Amidst  his  rocky  volcanic 
sentences  the  reader  catches  a  floating  music,  as  tender  as  the 
thrilling  harp-melody  which  echoes  along  the  mountains,  when 
the  tones  of  an  Alpine  horn  are  struck  upon  their  granite 
chords. 

When  this  is  wanting,  the  vigour  of  his  style  is  spirited 
away.  There  remains  only  a  heavy  Behemoth  force,  like  that 
of  Samson  the  slave,  which  is  fit  for  grinding  mill-stones ;  but 
the  miraculous,  spiritual  strength  of  genius,  which  wields  the 
lightest  weapons  with  the  mightiest  results,  is  gone.  We 
protest  that  the  reckless,  blundering  way  in  which  he  sometimes 
shoots  out  his  coarse-grained,  ^'  squint-cornered ''  words,  can  no 
more  be  called  fine  writing  than  the  rattle  of  a  shoot  of  stones 
down  a  mountain's  side,  or  the  jarring  din  of  the  emptying  of  a 
coal-cart,  can  be  colled  fine  music.    It  is  infinitely  worse,  how-. 
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ever,  with  the  young  fry  of  scribblers,  foaming  with  Carljle- 
mania,  whose  incoherent  furies  are  the  pitiablest  travestie  of 
their  great  master's  weakness,  and  show  incontestably  that  there 
is  some  fine  impalpable  grace,  unattainable  by  them,  which 
distinguishes  his  works,  imparts  to  them  their  vital  strength, 
and  constitutes  their  real  worth. 

Strength  and  beauty  subsist  together ;  and  since  refinement 
is  the  essential  of  beauty,  it  is  also  of  strength.  Strength  and 
beauty  are  in  the  sanctuary  of  God.  In  the  sanctuary  of  nature, 
the  purest  and  tenderest  expressions  of  beauty  mantle  upon  the 
fieice  of  the  strongest  things — mountains,  seas,  and  skies.  In 
the  sanctuary  of  the  soul  we  know  that  the  awful  beauty  of 
virtue  only  crowns  its  invulnerable  strength ;  nor  can  any  be 
arrayed  in  the  white  robes  of  holiness,  unless  they  have  unflinch- 
ing coun^e  to  wade  through  and  *'  cx)me  out  of  great  tribubi- 
tion."  In  art,  which  expresses  the  mysteries  of  the  inn^ 
sanctuary  of  the  human  soul  by  the  symbols  of  the  outer 
sanctuary  of  nature,  the  same  law,  which  is  seen  to  pervade 
both,  must  be  pre-eminent.  To  urge  this  necessity  in  other 
arts  would  be  an  unwarrantable  impertinence,  since  their  error 
has  generally  been  in  sacrificing  truth  to  mere  fanciful,  and 
consequently  unnatural  and  fiilse,  refinements.  Such  also  has 
occasionally  been  the  tendency  of  literary  art  But  not  now. 
In  reference  to  written  style,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  but 
especially  in  poetry,  the  maxim  needs  special  enforcement — that 
the  highest  strength  is  only  attainable,  in  conjunction  with  the 
highest  refinement.  The  arm  that  is  moulded  most  gracefully 
moves  most  swiftly,  and  strikes  the  most  telling  blows — mis- 
shapen brawn  purchases  local  and  singular  strength,  at  the  cost 
of  general  debility.  The  most  perfectly,  is  also  the  most  powers 
fully  developed  body.  A  sword  is  most  murderous  wnen  its 
edge  is  keenest,  and  its  sides  glitter  with  the  intensest  lustre. 
A  blunted  or  cracked  edge,  and  rusty  sides,  impair  not  its 
splendour  merely,  but  its  effectiveness.  These  illustrations 
exemplify  the  principles  of  literary  art,  for  every  literary  work 
may  be  considered  either  as  a  living  organism,  the  material 
embodiment  of  an  author's  mind,  or  as  a  weapon  which  he 
wields.  Examples  of  these  principles  are  as  abundant  as  the 
ehefi'd'aeuvre  of  every  master  in  literature.  Let  one  be  selected 
from  the  simple  reason  that  energy,  terrible  strength,  r)c 
&<v(iriic«  are  his  acknowledged  characteristics — Demosthenes. 
They  who  have  studied  his  writings  most  attentively,  have  felt 
his  excellence,  even  in  this  distinguishing  feature,  to  consist  in 
the  instinctive  nicety  with  which  his  words  are  chosen.  They 
may  be  few,  but  they  carry  this  overwhelming  power  with 
them — they  pierce  and  consume  like  tongues  oif  we^  because 
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they  are  precisely  the  words  that  are  needed.  They  are  serried, 
too,  like  the  bayonet  teeth  of  a  file  of  soldiers,  so  as  to  show  the 
distinct  edge  of  each,  while  they  borrow  immensely  increased 
force  from  the  peculiar  order  of  their  combination.  His  style 
is  compressed,  but  it  is  the  welding  of  separate  bars,  which  do 
not  lose  their  articulate  shape,  though  beaten  into  one  massive 
bolt.  There  is  no  confusion  in  his  sentences ;  they  are  balls  of 
golden  wire,  wound  and  crushed  together  to  strike  with  deadly 
effect ;  but  when  examined  they  open  up  as  easily  as  a  ball  of 
cotton  is  unwound.  '^  Dilucidiora,  non  ampliora  facit,  subtili 
quadam  et  pressft  orattone  limatus."  Every  sentence  is 
impressed  with  its  specific  form,  stamped  as  clearly  and  beauti- 
fully as  our  sovereign's  head  on  newly  minted  money.  '^Et 
vero,"  says  Cicero,  **  nuUus  fere  ab  eo  locus  sine  quadam  con- 
firmatione*  sententias  dicitur :  nee  aliud  quidquam  est  dicere, 
nisi  omnes,  aut  certe  plerasque  aliqu&  specie  illuminare 
sententias/* 

Then  there  is  the  exquisite,  consummate  tact  with  which 
he  arranges  the  structure  of  his  orations,  mingling  argument 
80  skilfully  with  feeling,  that,  like  body  and  soul,  the  former 
palpitates  and  moves  under  the  fiery  impulse  of  the  latter,  while 
the  latter  finds  a  fitting  vehicle  in  the  supple  and  manifold 
strength  of  the  former.  The  one  is  brou^t  into  immediate 
and  vital  connexion  with  the  other ;  there  is  no  waste,  or  mis- 
directed energy.  The  heart  beats  its  blood  into  nervous,  well- 
strung  limbs.  The  steam  expands  against  a  flying  piston.  The 
powder  explodes,  but  its  fury  is  so  restrained,  as  only  to  give 
momentum  to  the  rounded  ball,  rammed  down  upon  it.  It  is 
owing  to  this  careful  and  almost  disguised  am%}gamation — the 
passion  of  his  orations  circulating  like  blood  among  its  mem- 
bers, rather  than  gushing  out  like  a  hot  Geyser  amid  Iceland 
wastes  of  argumentation — that  his  reasonings  control  us  with 
the  mesmeric  influence  of  feeling,  and  his  feelings  seduce  us 
with  the  show  of  irrefragable  reasoning.  The  structure  of  his 
speeches  often,  indeed,  appears  to  be  broken ;  but  it  is  always 
from  a  deep  design.  Every  divergence  is  as  direct  and  danger- 
ous as  the  splintered  shafts  of  forked  lightnings.  If  he  seem  to 
step  back  from  the  line  of  his  discourse,  it  is  to  advance  with 
new  forces,  and  a  redoubled  impetus.  Nothing  is  done  in  a 
rough,  hap-hazard,  dashing  style.  Every  movement  is  calculated. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  an  oration,  every  pfaragraph, 
and,  we  believe,  every  phrase,  has  been  ordered,  poised,  pre- 
pared, so  that  nothing  is  left  at  the  time  of  delivery,  but  to 
exhibit,  to  dramatize  it,  with  that  thrice  powerful  actio,  which  was 
as  splendid  and  as  effective,  because  as  finished,  as  his  composi- 
tion.   With  what  ease  and  majesty  do  his  orations  sweep  fo»- 
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ward)  in  their  opposeless  advance!  They  remind  U8  of  the 
campaign  of  a  conquering  army»  in  which  the  enemy  are  sac- 
cessively  driven  from  every  position  they  occupy ;  their  forces 
are  annihilated;  the  cities  of  allies  are  relieved;  new  and 
mightier  defences  are  raised,  and  then,  with  triumphant  psBana, 
they  return  to  receive  the  welcome  and  rewards  of  their  country. 
Coming  back,  however,  to  the  point  in  question,  there  is  such 
refinement  of  taste  displayed  in  the  orations  of  Demosthenes, 
both  in  their  structure  and  style,  that  it  is  impossible  to  suggest 
an  improvement.  The  skeleton  plan  of  thought,  which  con- 
stitutes their  framework,  is  so  minutely  and  curiously  perfect 
that  the  shifting  of  a  paragraph  would  be  as  foul  a  rupture  on 
their  symmetry  as  the  dislocation  of  a  joint,  or  the  snap  of  a 
rib  in  our  bo<ly;  and  every  sentence  is  so  expressly  finished, 
that  to  touch  it,  in  order  to  improve  it,  would  be  as  mad  a  trick 
as  to  chisel,  with  the  same  view,  the  features  of  the  Apollo 
Belvedere,  or  to  cut  the  skin  of  a  human  countenance.  The 
refinement  of  these  orations,  is  the  *main  cause  of  their  per^ 
feet  and  terrible  strength  ;  often,  in  reading  them,  as  he 
slily  coils  round  his  antagonist,  till  he  is  folded  helplessly  in 
his  grasp,  and  then  with  the  sharpest  words  stings  him  to 
death,  we  have  marvelled  at  the  fearful  refinement  —  the 
deadliest  refinement  of  cruelty — to  which  he  carried  his  art. 
Among  an  artistic  people,  like  the  Greeks,  the  least  flaw  in  the 
construction  of  a  speech  would  have  been  noticed  and  censured. 
It  was  especially  needful  for  them,  ere  their  hearts  were  moved, 
or  their  understandings  convinced,  that  their  aesthetic  taste 
should  be  pleased.  In  Demosthenes,  it  was  satisfied  to  the  fulL 
Hence  the  sovereign  power  he  exercised  over  them ;  and  for  all 
ages  he  appears  as  the  consummate  model  of  eloquence,  because 
in  him  strength  and  beauty  dwell  together,  uniting  in  that  refine- 
ment which  IS  the  animating  spirit  of  each.  For  other  proofs  of 
this  subtle,  informing  spirit  whichpervades  the  orations  of  Demos- 
tUenes,  let  our  readers  consult  Cicero's  Epistle  to  M.  Brutus, 
entitled,  ''Orator,"  in  which  he  shows  *'in  oratoribus  vero, 
Grecis  quidem,  quantum  inter  omnes  Demosthenes  excellat" 

We  may,  therefore,  consider  it  to  be  established,  that  the 
refinement  which  b  indispensable  to  poetry  as  one  of  **  the  fine 
arts,"  by  no  means  dimmishes  the  vigour  of  a  poet's  compo- 
sitions; but,  if  rightly  applied,  win  greatly  enhance  it. 
Another  reason,  however,  exists,  why  there  must  be  refine- 
ment in  poetry.  It  is  necessary  to  give  that  completion  and 
repose,  which  are  required  in  every  work  of  art,  and,  therefore, 
in  every  poem.  It  is  the  finish  bestowed  upon  a  work  of  art, 
which  impresses  on  it  both  these  marks  of  perfection.  It  is  by 
this  finish  that  the  artist  carefully  elaborates  his  work,  even 
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in  its  minutest  parts,  till  it  embodies  his  ideal  conception,  and 
remoTes  from  it  the  rough  excrescent  signs  of  the  distempered 
heat  in  which  it  was  first  composed, — till  he  breathes  upon  it  the 
calmness  of  his  own  mind,  which  is  thus  proved  to  be  able 
to  govern  with  ease  the  plastic  forces  at  its  command.  Perfect 
mastery  reveals  itself,  in  every  position  of  life,  in  the  com- 
posure of  its  demeanour:  ungovernable  excitement  is  a  sign 
of  weakness,  both  in  morality  and  art, — hence  the  need  of 
a  certain  feeling  of  repose  in  every  work  of  art.  No  matter 
what  vehement  passions  have  to  be  pourtrayed,  there  must 
be  a  something  in  the  pourtrayal  which  betokens  the  artist 
to  be  master  both  of  his  subject  and  his  art — ^which  shows  that 
he  is  not  incapable  of  the  effort,  or  exhausted  by  it,  but  that 
he  manages  the  terrific  passions  he  has  evoked,  and  overcome 
the  technical  difficulties  of  his  work  with  a  light  and  imperial 
hand.  If  he  does  so,  there  will  be  the  sense  of  a  quiet  power 
felt  in  his  compositions,  encircling  and  stretching  infinitely 
beyond  the  strife  and  confusion  that  may  be  contained  in  them, 
just  as  the  blue  heavens  surround,  with  pure  and  infinite  depths 
of  undisturbed  repose,  the  turbid  storms  that  rave  upon  the 
earth.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  artist  cannot  so  complete  his 
work,  even  in  its  small  details,  it  shows  that  he  is  overmastered 
by  it, — that  the  subject  he  has  chosen  lies  beyond  his  com- 
prehension and  ability, — that  he  is  dazed  and  lost  amid  its 
complexities,  as  a  poor  fellow  who  is  whirled,  and  at  last  sunk, 
in  the  gorge  of  a  whirlpool.  So  that  his  work,  instead  of 
exhibiting  its  proper  subject,  will  exhibit  nothing  but  his  own 
weakness  and  confusion.  It  is  only,  therefore,  by  the  finish 
which  the  artist  gives  his  work,  that  he  can  show  his  complete 
mastery  over  both  his  subject  and  his  art,  and  so  can  impress 
upon  it  the  repose  of  a  mind  which  is  not  oppressed  or  wearied 
by  its  labours,  and  can  dispose  of  the  elements  of  its  imagi- , 
nation,  according  to  the  pure  determination  of  its  own  will. 

But  this  finish,  which  is  so  important,  consists  in  that  very 
refinement  of  expression  which  we  have  before  enlarged  upon. 
The  first  draught  of  an  artist's  work  is  generally  very 
imperfect.  From  the  first  heat  of  imagination  his  conception 
springs  into  being ;  but  it  is  as  shapeless  as  the  masses  of  lava 
that  bolt  into  the  air  from  the  nether  fires  of  a  volcjmo,  or,  at 
at  any  rate,  as  rough  and  blotchy  as  the  bars  of  molten  iron 
that  are  fresh  drawn  from  the  furnace.  The  process  of  refine- 
ment is  afterwards  needed,  in  order  to  develope  clearly  the 
general  outline,  to  trace  and  carve  the  proper  lineaments,  to 
shade  the  finer  distinctions  of  the  ideas  that  are  to  be  ex- 
pressed; and  so  to  evolve  order  from  chaos,  beauty  from 
confusion.     When  this  is  done,  the  work  is  complete;  the 
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master's  thought  is  fally  embodied,  and  there  breathes  around 
it  that  serenity  which  always  accompanies  beauty,  and  which 
shows  a  peacenil  mind,  which  has  sought,  found,  and  enjoyed  its 
own  ideal. 

From  these  general  principles,  we  must  now  descend  to 
a  brief  application  of  them,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Headers 
works. 

I.  There  is  a  want  of  refinement  in  his  words.  Words  are 
to  the  poet  what  Parisian  clay  is  to  the  moulder;  and  an 
unpoetical  word  is  like  the  coarse  grit  which  mars  his  mould. 
The  restriction  which  forbids  certain  words  as  unfit  for  the 
uses  of  poetry,  is  as  old  as  the  rise  of  poetry.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  on  arbitrary  restriction,  but  has  its  foundation  in  the 
nature  and  object  of  the  art.  Whateyer  words  grate  harshly 
on  the  ear,  either  from  their  own  unmusical  sound,  or  from 
their  unpleasant  associations,  must  be  excluded  from  compoei* 
tions,  wliose  aim  is  the  embodiment  of  the  beautiful.  If  words 
and  the  definition  of  terms  are  of  importance  to  the  philo- 
sopher in  quest  of  truth,  the  poet  deems  them  of  more  essential 
yaiue,  and  tries  them  by  a  more  critical  definition  in  his  art. 
The  Greeks  did  not  think  the  education  of  the  poet's  mind 
completed  by  a  knowledge  of  ra  ypajifiara.  After  this  was 
acquired,  came  the  higher  culture  of  fj  ^ovfrtKv — that  finer  taste 
of  the  spul  by  which  the  words  learnt  were  selected  and  appro- 
priately used. 

We  haye  named  the  two  criteria  which  determine  this 
selection  and  use  in  poetry — their  sound  and  their  associations. 
Both  these  criteria  Mr.  Keade  has  neglected.  The  following 
passage  painfully  exhibits  his  neglect  in  both  particulars : — 

The  Megathere  rent  woods  deracinate 
With  his  wild  tusk :  amid  black  clifts  of  rocks, 
And  fern  and  lichen,  motionless  reposed. 
The  fowls  of  air ;  laxed  reptiles,  yenoroless 
Uncoiling,  clung  around  the  roots  supine. 

The  first  clause  of  this  sentence  is  hardly  intelligible,  but  if 
it  were,  that  word  deracinate  looks  to  us  a  bald  and  bemarly 
intrusion  in  a  poetical  passage.  Hardly  English,  there  is  no 
melody  in  its  sound ;  and  its  associations  are  remote  from  the 
affections  of  liying  men — down  deep  among  the  roots  of  a  dead 
tongue. 

£uced  reptiles,  too— what  are  they?  The  word  kured  is 
abominable  in  every  sense — without  authority,  music,  or  eyen 
meaning,  while  the  family  to  which  it  belongs  has  not  a  pleasant 
reputation.  Mr.  Reade  is  fond  of  introducing  new  woros.  He 
is  not  content  with  the  stock  of  his  predecessors.    Against  such 
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endeavours  to  enrioh  our  language,  we  have  no  objections ;  but 
we  must  scrutinize  roost  sharply  every  word  that  is  presented 
under  this  presumption.  So  much  garbage  has  of  late  been 
raked  up  and  flung  into  our  literature  that  we  begin  to  tremble 
for  ^*  the  well  of  English  undefiled/'  It  is  the  high  function 
and  honour  of  poetic  minds  to  condense  some  new  thought  into 
a  happy,  vivid,  metaphorical  phrase,  which  passes  at  once  into 
the  current  coin  of  our  language;  but  for  every  such  addition 
which  is  genuine,  because  stamped  by  the  hand  of  genius, 
there  are  thousands  of  counterfeits — base  coin — which  must  be 
destroyed  as  soon  as  detected.  Now  we  do  not  think  Mr. 
Keade's  innovations  to  be  worthy  of  imitation,  or  likely  to  receive 
it.  He  gives  us  ^^comates'*  for  companions,  ^^  revealments," 
for  revelations, "  bodied  "  for  embodied,  "  entempested,"  "  whirl- 
winds adust,"  *^  revelations  tongued  from  earth's  speaking  altars.*' 
All  which  expressions  are  abortions,  which  we  trust,  being 
buried  in  his  works,  will  see  the  light  no  more.  In  the  present 
day,  when  there  is  a  rage  for  metaphor,  and  new  words 
scintillate  around  us  as  thickly  and  cheaply  as  spangles,  it  were 
well  to  quote  the  wise  saying  of  that  oldest  and  shrewdest 
critic  Aristotle — t6  vai^iQj  koL  to  nSv,  ical  r6  ^cvcjcov  ixu^ 
fiaXi<rra  n  ii^rai^oQa.  The  latter  qualification,  that  of  strange- 
ness— which  Aristotle  uses  in  the  sense  of  novelty,  is  notoriously 
complied  with  by  most  of  our  recent  word-mongers,  but  with 
an  utter  contempt  for  the  two  former,  which  Aristotle  puts  first 
because  most  important. 

In  reference  to  the  second  qualification — to  j^Sv,  sweetness — 
Mr.  Reade  has  committed  a  grave  error  in  his  frequent  use  of 
Latin  terms.  There  is  no  sweetness  in  them,  nor  can  there  be, 
to  us  of  Saxon  blood,  much  beauty  in  them.  We  presume  his 
study  of  Milton  has  led  him  into  this  error.  But  Milton's 
errors  show  in  others,  as  they  do  not  in  him,  the  bright  expres- 
sion of  whose  genius  breaks  through  and  quenches  every  rault, 
as  the  dazzling  light  of  the  sun  conceals  or  consumes  its 
spots.  In  Mr.  Keade's  writings,  where  this  radiance  is 
wantii^,  these  words — suhmusy  stibtant,  ingenerate^  &c— 
stand  out  unrelieved  in  their  hard,  unfeeling  nature,  and 
impart  a  rigid,  death-like  aspect  to  the  sentences  which  con- 
tain them.  They  are  entirely  alien  from  the  spirit  of  beauty 
which  is  the  life  of  poetry.  Our  notions  of  the  beautiful  are 
largely  formed  from  the  pleasant  associations  which  have  been 
gatnering  in  our  minds  since  infancy.  Everything  is  sweet  and 
beautiful  to  us,  which  we  have  grown  to  love,  or  which,  by  the 
mystic  charm  of  association,  calls  up  the  echoes  of  departed  hap- 

Einess.  The  same  law  pertains  to  words.  Those  words  which  are 
ousehold  words,  which  are  often  on  our  lips,  because  their 
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objects  are  always  on  our  hearts — ^whicb  awaken  pleasant 
recollections  and  thrill  us  with  the  magical  touch  of  a  long  and 
blessed  experience— are  sweet  and  beautiful  to  us.  It  is  this 
force  of  association  which  gives  words  all  their  meaning  and 
potency.  In  themseWes  they  are  nothing  but  empty  sounds; 
out  then  their  echoes  are  endless — awakisg,  along  the  chambers 
of  the  soul,  the  memories  of  whatever  feelings  they  denote. 
Now  what  association  has  any  living  being  formed  with  those 
Latin  words,  save  a  few  philosophers — who  connect  them 
with  the  dreariest  disquisitions  of  their  study,  and  there- 
fore  will  be  little  refreshed  to  see  them  grinning  at  them 
out  of  a  book  of  poetry?  Even  if  they)  be  understood  by  a 
common  reader,  the  only  association  which  has  given  them 
their  meaning,  is  the  search  for  them  in  the  dictionary,  which 
cannot  be  deemed  pleasurable.  Dictionary  words  cannot 
be  beautiful,  save  perhaps  in  sound,  when  they  may  be 
legitimately  employed  in  poetry.  But  the  most  beautiful  words, 
and  those  with  which  poetry  should  abound,  are  the  wordn 
which  have  been  dipped  m  the  fountains  of  feeling, — which  are 
coloured  with  the  deep  dyes  of  a  living  experience,  and  so  are 
instinct  with  the  love,  and  pity,  and  sorrow,  and  sanctity  of  the 
human  soul.  Such  words  with  us  arc  almost  all  Saxon.  Saxon 
is  our  mother-tongne.  Our  earliest,  dearest,  most  powerful 
associations,  are  bound  up  in  its  words,  and  hence  Saxon  words 
remain  for  us  the  noblest,  purest,  and  fairest,  wielding  over  us 
a  gentle  but  omnipotent  charm,  which  no  supposititious  words, 
drawn  from  foreign  languages,  will  ever  exercise.  That  which 
can  awaken  no  feeling  in  us  cannot  be  beautiful,  whatever  else 
it  may  be.  Hence  we  warn  Mr.  Reade  against  his  Latin  vocar> 
bles,  which  have  no  beauty  in  their  sound,  and  awaken  no 
sentiment  in  the  reader,  unless  it  be  a  shudder  of  revulsion, 
or  a  stare  of  wonder  at  their  appearance  in  professedly  English 
poetry. 

Mr.  Reade  may  think  these  things  to  which  we  object  to  be 
mere  trifles;  but  we  would  remind  him  of  Michael  Angeles 
imperishable  words,  "  It  may  be  so ;  but  trifles  make  perfection* 
and  perfection  is  no  trifle.'* 

II.  Mr.  Reade  lacks  refinement  in  the  rhythm  of  his  verac 
In  other  words,  he  has  not  a  fine  rhythmical  ear.  This  is  dif- 
ferent from  a  musical  ear.  Coleridge  could  not  stutter  through 
a  stave  of  a  tuncy  yet  his  verses  are  the  most  melodious  in  our 
language.  Even  Robert  Bums,  whoso  songs  were  rocked 
and  whirled  into  their  flowing  shape  under  the  spinning,  whir^ 
ring  impure  of  the  tune  to  which  they  are  set,  could  with  diffi- 
culty distinguish  one  tune  from  another  in  his  Itoyhood  ;  **  for*** 
as  Mr.  Murdoch,  his  schoolmaster,  says,  **  his  ear  was  remark- 
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ably  doll,  and  his  voice  untuneable ;"  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Robert  Browning,  who  is  famed  for  his  musical  talent,' glories 
in  the  most  rugged  and  uncouth  metres  in  his  poems. 

But  rhjthmiOAl  harmony  is  an  essential  grace  of  poetry; 
and  in  no  part  of  the  mechanical  treatment  of  his  art  will  tne 
taste  and  skill  of  the  poet  be  more  tested  than  in  this.  Dis- 
cords are  allowable,  as  in  music ;  but  it  is  in  order  to  arrest 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  to  express  some  intensely  discordant 
feeling,  or  to  give  impressiveness,  like  a  foil,  to  the  swell  of 
barmony  that  follows  immediately  after  it.  In  this  require- 
ment of  his  art  Mr.  Reade  grievously  fails.  With  the  same 
evil  instinct  as  leads  him  to  cumber  his  thoughts  with  dead 
liatin  words,  he  chokes  his  sentences  with  thick-breathed  con- 
sonants. English  poetry  is  inferior  in  flow  aud  resonance  to 
that  of  Southern  Europe,  owing  to  the  number  of  consonants  in 
our  language ;  the  burr  of  which,  however.  Englishmen  rather 
prefer,  thndding  the  open  music  of  the  vowel-sounds.  But 
when  pressed  close  together,  they  set  all  music  at  defiance. 
We  confess  that  in  some  of  Mr.  Beade's  pieces  we  have^ound 
it  hard  to  force  his  verses  into  mere  utterance,  without  paying 
the  least  regard  to  metre.  Let  our  readers  try  their  tongues 
on  the  two  centre  lines  of  this  stanza,  taken  from  his  poem  on 
Inkerman,  and  we  are  sure  they  will  make  a  similar  con- 
fession :— 

"  Like  a  whirlwind  on  their  masses  we  were  swept  as  on  the  rock. 
And  their  ocean  of  steel  levelled,  splintering  burst  before  our 

shock ; 
Hurled  their  foremost  backward  reeling  on  their  rearward  ranks 

were  thrown, 
Till  our  red  line  crowned  that  rampart  girt  as  with  a  fiery  zone." 

We  have  already  said,  that  the  poet's  thoughts  differ  from 
those  of  other  men,  in  the  form  with  which  they  are  invested ; 
and  this  harmony  of  rhythm  in  which  his  language  flows,  espe- 
cially marks  this  difference.  Rhythm  is  to  the  poet,  in  sounds, 
what  the  curve — the  line  of  beauty — is  to  the  artist  in  figures. 
The  ear  is  pleased  with  the  graceful,  bending  modulation  of  the 
one  in  verse,  as  the  eye  is  pleased  with  the  winding  sweep  of 
the  other  in  drawing.  Bhvthmical  arrangement  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  tyrannical  and  needless  imposition  forced  upon  the  poet. 
He  who  is  bom  a  poet  requires  it,  and  imposes  it,  as  a  supreme 
necessity,  upon  himself,  in  order  to  give  the  most  fitting  npd 
beautifiu  embodiment  to  his  own  thought.  He  is  born  with 
this  innate  sense  of  harmony  in  his  soul,  and  every  sentence  he 
writes  must  be  moulded  according  to  its  delicate  law.    Most 
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beautiful  was  the  notkm  of  the  old  Pjifaagoreanfl,  that  har- 
mony waa  the  soul  of  the  world,  because  tbej  saw  eTerything 
spirited,  by  an  invisible,  but  irresistible  ^wer,  like  that  wIuot 
music  exerts  upon  the  thoughts  of  our  mind  and  the  motioos  of 
the  body,  to  take  its  proper  place  in  the  grand  order  of  nature 
and  human  life.  Such  harmony,  at  any  rate,  must  be  the  soul 
of  the  poet's  world.  His  thoughts  must  rock  and  sway  upon 
the  trembling  pulse  of  its  hidden  feeling,  as.  boats  that  float 
upon  the  lapping,  undulating  bosom  of  a  lake.  Then  his  words 
will  rise  ana  f^l,  and  beat  in  perfect  time  under  the  same 

fentle  necessity.  This  gift  of  harmony  is  a  peculiar  gift, 
estowed  on  few ;  but  even  when  possessed,  it  must  be  care- 
fully cultivated.  There  are  many  passages  in  Mr.  Beade*s 
poems  which  prove  him  to  possess  it,  and  yet  he  allows  himself 
to  write  such  barbarous  lines  as  those  we  have  quoted.  His 
rhythmical  ear  needs  refinement,  else  a  sort  of  horror  would 
have  crept  over  him  as  he  read  them  over  to  himself.  This 
refinement,  a  long  and  severe  education  alone  can  produce. 
His  translations  m>m  the  German,  where  the  care  must  be 
mainly  expended  in  securing  something  of  the  spirit  and  accent 
of  the  original,  are  superior  in  this  respect  to  his  own  composi- 
tions, and  give  us  hope,  that  when  he  has  determined  to  finish 
his  works,  with  intense  and  patient  study,  before  he  publishes 
them,  he  will  achieve  far  higher  excellence  than  he  at  present 
dreams  of. 

We  had  thought  of  noticing  also  Mr.  Reade's  defect  in  the 
coarseness  of  his  conceptions,  both  in  their  own  nature  and 
their  handling ;  but  our  space  compels  us  to  omit  this  part  of 
our  criticism.  He  may  learn  our  views,  however,  from  the 
exposition  we  have  already  given  of  the  poet's  work.  Ere  we 
bid  Mr.  Keade  farewell,  we  would  assure  him  of  our  best 
wishes  for  his  future  success.  We  would  not  have  devoted  so 
much  space  to  this  review,  did  we  not  believe  that  the  elements 
of  true  poetry  existed  in  his  writings,  and  that  he  only  needed 
the  incentive  of  a  higher  ambition  to  elaborate  them  with  a  more 
fastidious  taste.  Other  critics  have  depreciated  his  inventioa 
and  originality.  With  this  criticism  we  do  not  sympathize. 
If  he  would  only  write  less,  and  labour  more,  and  determine 
never  again  to  let  a  poem  pass  into  the  press — 

"  Quod  non 
Multa  dies,  ct  multa  litura  cot>rt*uit,  atque 
Porfectum  decies  non  camtigartt  ad  unguem," 

he  has  the  power  to  extort  praises  from  the  most  unfriendly 
judges.  For  ourselves,  we  shall  hail  with  approbation  such  a 
poem  as  we  think  worthy  of  him ;  just  as  we  have  reprobated 
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his  fonner  poemsy  because  inferior  to  his  manifest  ability,  and 
covered  with  crudenesses  which  he  should  have  spared  us  £rom 
condemning,  by  not  sparing  himself  to  correct.  We  close  with  a 
maxim  of  another  poet,  which  we  trust  will  be  firmly  lodged 
in  Mr.  Reade's  mind,  even  if  he  forget  all  the  rest  of  our 
advice,  for  our  object  will  then  be  gained,-—'*  Plus  la  poesie  est 
devenue  difficile,  plus  elle  est  belle." 


Abt.  IL— CHRISTIANITY   IN   RELATION   TO 

ECONOMICAL   SCIENCE. 

A  LaymafC9  Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  and  JPraetiee  of  JBteligion 
in  Common  lAfe ;  being  the  Substance  of  a  Course  of  Convert 
sational  Lessons  Introductory  to  the  Study  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
By  William  Ellis.    London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.     1857. 

The  first  part  of  the  above  title — suggested,  as  Mr.  Ellis 
states  in  his  preface,  after  the  work  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress, by  that  of  Mr.  Caird's  well-known  sermon,  preached 
before  the  Queen  at  Balmoral — is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer. 
Nor  does  the  latter  part  very  accurately  indicate  either  the 
substance  or  the  object  of  the  book.  In  this  volume  Mr.  Ellis 
presents  to  the  reaaer  a  series  of  lessons  on  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  Political  Economy,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  term ; 
not  only  on  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  but  also  on 
the  conditions  of  industrial  success  and  social  happiness,  and  on 
the  practical  duties  of  each  individual  citizen  towards  his  fellows. 
In  other  words,  the  work  is  a  familiar  exposition  of  the  leading 
doctrines  of  economical  science,  with  a  view  to  eliciting  the 
moral  lessons,  both  to  society  and  the  individual,  with  which 
they  are  fraught  The  quasi-conversational  form  borne  by  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  work  is  due  to  the  fact,  that  the 
substance  of  these  lessons  was  originally  addressed  to  a  class 
of  children;  and  the  reader  will  be  better  able  to  appreciate 
the  cast  as  well  as  the  drift  of  a  considerable  portion  of  these 
expositions,  by  having  in  view  that  those  children  belonged 
to  that  class  of  society  familiarly  known  as  the  ''upper  ten 
thousand."  This  class  mcludes  our  hereditary  aristocracv,  along 
with  those  who  through  the  operation  of  "  our  law  oi  primo- 
geniture, and  of  habits  and  customs  of  long  standing  in  regard 
to  the  distribution  of  property,"  cluster  around  it. 

''  The  children  of  parents  so  circumstanced  may,"  says  Mr.  Ellis, 
<<  almost  be  said  to  have  a  preference  prepared  for  them,  supposing 

F  p  2 
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that,  with  anything  approaching  to  equality  of  merit,  they  enter  into 
competition  with  others  for  the  posts  of  legislators,  administrators, 
or  magistrates.  Bank,  and,  in  some  cases,  honour  and  influence, 
await  them,  independently  of  any  effort  of  their  own/' 

The  man  who,  in  such  circumstances,  undertakes  to  teach 
political  and  social  economy,  first  as  a  living  instructor,  and 
then  through  the  press,  undertakes,  it  must  be  confessed,  a 
duty  both  delicate  and  responsible.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  Mr.  Ellis  does  not  display,  so  far,  very  fair  qualifications  for 
the  task.  His  knowledge  of  economical  science,  as  it  has,  up  to 
this  time,  been  reco^nbed  and  applied,  is  eztensiye  and  accurate, 
and  he  has  a  very  distinct  perception  of  the  bearing  of  its  oom- 
mon  doctrines  on  individual  conduct  When  we  ascend  into  a 
higher  region,  however,  and  would  ascertain  how  far  action, 
accordant  with  these  doctrines,  conforms  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Christian  law,  there  we  find  Mr.  £llis*s  guidance,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  fail.  We  do  not  say  that  nis  economics 
determine  his  religion,  but  we  think  he  is  too  apt  to  take  it  for 
granted,  that  the  dictates  of  reli^on  will,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
be  found  coincident  with  economical  doctrine,  and,  particularly, 
with  the  leading  principle  of  modem  trade, — *^  Buying  in  the 
cheapest  market,  and  selling  in  the  dearest." 

In  showing  the  importance  to  social  and  individual  well- 
being  of  industry,  skill,  intelligence,  economy,  sobriety,  inte- 
grity, and  punctuality,  and  in  impressing  on  the  minds  of  his 
pupils  and  his  readers  the  great  social  necessity  of  the  time, 
viz.,  an  education  and  training  better  adapted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  those  qualities  in  the  young  of  all  classes,  Mr.  Ellis 
has  rendered  a  valuable  service  to  society.  He  comes  short, 
however,  of  the  ostensible  object  of  his  labours,  as  we  appre- 
hend it,  from  two  causes :  1st.  From  an  inadequate  realization 
of  the  obstacles,  economical,  moral,  and  social,  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  general  introduction  of  such  improved  and  success- 
ful education  and  training;  and,  2ndly.  Because  he  has  not 
grappled  with  the  question ;  perhaps,  has  not  even  apprehended 
It  in  its  real  breadth  and  incidence, — What,  as  bearmg  on  our 
present  social  and  moral  evils,  is  the  conduct  demanded  of  the 
enlightened  Christian,  and  which  would  not  be  demanded 
were  every  one  found  to  act  according  to  the  economical 
and  moral  principles  which  Mr.  Ellis  lays  down?  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  one  to  act  justly.  A  sound  economical 
science  is  the  science  of  social  justice ;  and  were  all  the 
members  of  the  community  to  act  in  accordance  with  its 
dictates,  general  well-being  would  be  the  result  But  not 
only  is  it  true,  that  very  many  ar^  at  preaent»  acting  in  con* 
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trayention  of  the  principles  of  justice :  such  action  has  been 
prevalent  through  long  a^es  of  our  national  history,  has  embodied 
itself  in  social  laws  and  usages,  and,  both  thus,  and  through 
the  hereditary  demoralization  of  whole  sections  of  society,  has 
entailed  its  bitter  fruits  on  a  large  portion  of  the  existing 

(generation.     Until  within  the  last  thirty  years,  or  so,  our 
aws  were  directed  almost  solely  to  the  benefit  of  the  *'  upper 
tv.n  thousand ; "  and,  although  much  of  their  crying  inequality 
has  now  been  reduced,  not  a  little  still  remains.     We  may 
instance,  in  those  laws  which  have  concentrated  the  monopoly 
of  nearly  the  whole  free  profits  of  the  land  of  the  country  in  the 
hands  or  a  few,  coupled  with  the  power  to  dispose  of  that  land 
accordfng  to  their  pleasure.   How  much  of  our  social  immorality, 
degradation,   and  resultant  misery,  is  due  to  this  iniquity  I 
Give  the  landlord  exclusive  power  over  the  soil,  secure  him  in 
possession,  whatever  may  be  his  conduct,  and   whatever  the 
obligations  he  may  otherwise  incur,  and — under  the  direction  of 
the  great  economic  principle  of  selling  in  the  dearest  market, 
operating  often  in  combination  with  the  impulses  of  hereditary 
predilection — what  should  we  expect  to  see  ?    Only  what  we 
very  generally  behold— a  primary  regard  to  profit  and  pleasure, 
issuing,  on  the  one  hand,  in  a  neglect  of  the  duties  which,  we 
may  say,  naturally  attach  to  the  ownership  of  land ;  and,  on 
the  other,  in  an  infringement  of  one  of  the  primary  rights 
of  a  people — the  right  to  occupy  the  soil  on  wnich  they  were 
bom.     Hence  game  laws.  Highland  clearings,  amalgamation  of 
farms,  extinction  of  small  holdings,  and  neglect  to  supply  house* 
accommodation  for  the  labourers  on  the  land.     Hence,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  insuperable  obstacles  to  marriage  in  the 
case  of  the  agricultural  labourer.     Hence,  the  impossibility  of 
observing  the  decencies  of  life  (from  inadequate  house-room) 
when  he  does  marry.     Hence  the  sexual  demoralization  of  many 
rural  districts.     Hence  the  destruction  of  economical  impulses 
and  habits,  owing  to  the  cutting  off  from  the  rural,  labourer, 
the  possibility  of  bettering  his  social  position.     And,  hence, 
again,  the  crowding  of  the  families  of  the  poor  into  towns  and 
villages,  the  transformation  of  those  who  should  occupy  the 
ranks  of  productive  industry,  into  small  retail  traders,  into 
occupiers  of  beer-houses  and  spirit-shops:  hence,  an  unhealthy 
scramble  of  competition,  an  extension  of  demoralizing  agencies, 
and  an  increase,  directly  and  indirectly,  of  those  "degraded 
masses"  of  our  population,  which  now  occasion  us  so  much 
anxiety  and  alarm,  entail  on  struggling,  saving  industry  so 
heavy  an  expense,  and  on  Christian  philanthropy  such  onerous 
and  ever-increasing  labours.    Yet  Mn  Ellis's  political  economy 
and  religion  combined^  have  not  supplied  him  with  any  more 
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fitting  lesson  to  inculcate  on  the  mifid  of  the  jroung  landlord* 
than  that  of  letting  his  land  to  the  highest  bidder  I 

Few  can  appraise  education  higher  than  we  do,  or  be  pre- 
pared more  heartily  to  endorse  eyerj  earnest  appeal  to  those 
possessing  the  power  and  influence  to  promote  its  extension,  and 
enhance  its  quality.  We  dare  not,  however,  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  formidable  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  commani- 
eating  to  large  masses  of  the  young,  the  knowledge  which  is  ao 
important  to  their  after  well-oeing,  and  stiU  more,  of  securing 
for  them  a  due  training  in  those  moral  habits,  without  which  iJl 
knowledge  will  prove  practically  valueless.  For  education  of 
this  eflScient  character,  the  great  school  is  the  home.  But  what, 
both  in  town  and  country,  are  the  homes  of  many  of  our  people  ? 
What  the  character  of  many  of  the  parents — what  the  physical 
environments  of  the  young — what  the  daily  and  hourly  inflo« 
ences  to  which  they  are  subjected?  All  of  a  kind  deeply 
antagonistic  to  the  realization  of  the  great  object  of  the  social 
philanthropist.  In  order  to  give  the  young  a  fitting  moral  and 
industrial  training,  you  must  surround  them  with  circumstances 
in  which  such  a  training  is  possible.  In  order  to  evoke  those 
home  influences  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  efficient  training, 
you  must  first  provide  them  with  homes.  At  present  the  oon- 
ditions  under  wnich  great  numbers  are  bom  and  reared  are  such, 
as  either  to  defy  or  to  neutralize  the  most  zealous  educational 
efibrt.  Alongside,  then,  of  such  effort  must  be  the  wise  and 
energetic  application  of  means  adapted  to  reduce  those  hostUe 
conditions.  The  people  must  be  oetter  taught  and  trained  in 
order  to  their  being  raised,  socially  and  morally ;  but  they  must 
also  be  better  housed,  better  clothed,  and  better  fed.  They 
must  breathe  a  purer  air,  have  more  cheerful  homes,  and  more 
kindly  surroundings,  ere  we  can  hope  to  reclaim  them  from 
gross  and  degrading  indulgences,  or  inspire  a  taste  for  those 
enjoyments  to  which  knowledge  and  mental  culture  introduce. 
The  degradation  of  the  masses,  moral  and  social,  is  riveted  by  a 
series  of  manacles,  which  it  has  taken  ages  to  forge.  How  shall 
we  undo  them?  The  task  is  herculean,  and  no  single  ezpe-> 
dient,  no  isolated  effort,  will  avul.  Not  religious  instruction 
alone;  not  education  alone;  not  relaxation  of  toil  alone;  not 
home»comfort  alone ;  as  far  as  possible,  all  must  be  brought  to 
bear  toother.  A  realization  or  the  leading  causes  of  our  social 
evils  is  indispensable,  in  order  to  a  wise  appucation  of  the  means 
of  cure — ^indispensable  to  even  a  right  apprehension  of  what 
those  means  are.  We  shall  have,  in  many  respects,  to  retrace 
our  steps,  to  undo  much  of  what,  for  the  last  three«quarter8  of  a 
century,  we  have  been  doing.  If  we  would  obtain  relief  from 
the  evils  that  onash  and  apjMil  ns,  we  must  be  prepared  to  take 
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Means  for  reliering  our  overcrowded  centres  of  population,  we 
must  solicit  into  the  country  again  those  whom  we  have  been 
driving  into  the  towns.  We  must  open  up  the  soil  of  the 
country  to  its  people,  give  them  a  secure  tenure,  and  so  direct 
the  vast  revenues  of  the  land  as  that  they  shall  promote  the 
benefit  of  the  many,  and  not  t^e  mere  gratification  of  the  few* 
Thus  ma,y  we  abate  the  {pressure  of  competition  in  our  towns, 
in  both  labour  and  business,  and  by  this  abatement  furnish,  at 
once,  opportunity  and  incitement  to  the  well-disposed  to  rise. 
In  both  ways  we  will  be  promoting  that  decent,  settled  family 
life,  apart  from  which,  social  regeneration  is  impossible. 

But,  in  order  to  this  what  do  we  require  ?  A  great  change 
in  our  views,  habits,  and  feelings,  leading  to  changes  as  great 
in  the  current  of  our  industry  and  the  application  of  our 
capital  Laborious  and  costly  improvements  are  demanded 
both  in  town  and  country.  There  must  be  trenching,  draining, 
planting,  building ;  there  must  be  the  laying  out  of  new  streets, 
the  removal  of  old,  confined,  unwholesome  buildings  and  the 
construction  of  new.  These  operations  will  require  a  lai^e 
amount  of  capital,  of  capital  directed  into  unwonted  channeb* 
To  what  quarter  shall  we  look  for,  first  the  motive  to  save  the 
requisite  capital,  and  then  for  the  stimulus  to  so  apply  it  ?  Shall 
we  trust  to  economical  doctrine  to  inspire  us  with  the  adequate 
impulse  ?  Economical  science  can,  of  course,  supply  us  with 
nothing  higher  than  it  possesses,  and  that  is  just  the  lesson  of 
seeking  for  our  labour  and  capital  the  best  money  return.  As  a 
people  we  have  been  earnest  students  in  that  school— earnest,  if 
not  always  far-seeing  and  wise — and  the  worth  of  the  lesson  may 
be  read'in  our  practice.  If,  indeed,  we  could  induce  everybody 
to  act  on  enlarged  views  of  utility,  and  with  constant  reference 
to  wide  and  remote  consequences — in  other  words,  if  we  could  at 
once  succeed  in  clearing  the  intellectual  apprehension,  and 
dissipating  the  prevailing  selfishness  of  mankind — then  might 
we  trust  to  economic  doctrine  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  case,  for  the  most  formidable  of  them  would  have  been 
—by  the  introduction  of  the  reign  of  justice — already  removed. 
But,  whilst  selfishness  continues  to  blind  the  vision,  and  overlay 
or  extinguish  the  better  sentiments,  as  it  has  hitherto  done  in 
the  case  of  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  and  as  it  continues 
to  do  in  our  age  and  country,  not  less,  we  feiur,  than  in  other 
ages  and  countries,  we  need  to  be  taught  a  different  lesson 
(see  pp.  275 — ^286),  than  that  be  best  promotes  the  general 
good  who  lays  out  his  capital  where  it  will  yield  the  highest 

?rofit,  or  invests  it  where  it  will  secure  the  largest  return. 
!hat  doctrine  being  co-incident  with  selfishness,  as  respectable 
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as  it  18  real,  will  long  continue  to  stimulate  and  rule  the  conduct 
of  a  large  portion  oi  mankind. 

But  selfishness  will  never  cure  the  evils  which  afflict  society, 
else  thej  had  long  since  found  their  remedy.    Even  an  advanced 
Science  whets  and  enlarges  as  much  at  least  as  it  correets 
the  passion.     Whv  else,  with  all  our  prodi^ously  augmented 
powers  of  production,  and  facilities  of  distribution,  should  we» 
m  this  age,  be  suffering  under  social  evils  which,  though  thej 
may  differ  in  kind,  are,  at  least,  of  as  formidable  a  character  as 
those  which  afflicted  our  forefathers  ?    Segnant  social  i^encies 
tend  to  the  concentration,  rather  than  to  the  widest  distnbntion 
of  the  advantages  of  our  increased  productive  power,  leaving 
large  portions  of  the  community  injured  more  than  benefited. 
Whether  the  stream  of  invention  is  likely  ever  to  take  such 
a  turn,  as  will  tend  to  break  up  our  gigantic  productive 
and  commercial   establishments,   and   diffuse  benefits  wkichy 
during  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century,  it  has  contributed 
rather  to  limit  and  concentrate,  is  a  speculation  on  which, 
however  inviting,  our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter.    Even,  however, 
though   every  rational   wish   and    hope    of   the    enlightened 
philanthropist  should  be  (in  this  direction)  realized,  we  should 
still  have  to  look  to  something  higher  than  scientific  principles, 
or  blind  social  action,  to  secure  unselfish  ends.     There  is  only 
one  course  by  pursuing  which  our  social  evils  can  be  cured ; 
and  it  is  the  course  to  which  Christianity  at  once  points  the 
way  and  supplies  the  motive.     In  this  sin-d^raded  world,  if 
we  would  promote  the  real  well-being  of  our  ^Uow-creaturea, 
we  I  must  be  prepared  to   forego  our  own  gratification  and 
advantage.     Whilst  duly  recognising  economical  principles, 
and  acting  on  them  within  their  proper  sphere,  we  must  rise 
above  them  ere  our  gigantic  social  evils  can  be  cured,  and  the 
body  of  the  people  raised  intellectually,  socially,  and  morallv, 
to  that  position  it  is  the  proper  end  of  our  nature  to  reach* 
We  must  do  something  else  and  better  than    buy  in  the 
cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest,  else  we  shall  long 
leave  our  fellow-creatures  where  we  find  them.     In  order 
to  our  attempting,  on  any  adequate  scale,  the  social  reforma 
which  are  exigent,  we  need  large  applications  of  capital,  and 
applications  made  in  disregard  of  the  hiffhest  immediate  return. 
We  must  so  apply  capital,  we  must  so  direct  labour,  we  must  so 
promote  economy  and  apply  savines,  as  that  with  the  least 
possible  eleemosynary  aid,  the  body  of  the  people  shall  be 
gradually  raised  to  a  position,  in  which  that  higher  education 
and  training  which  Mr.  Ellis  desiderates  shall  be  possible — b 
which,  either  the  development  of  the  taste  for  it  ahall  be 
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practicabley  or  the  opportunities  for  secarin^  it  be  enjoyed.    To 
induce  this  a  living  and  a  high-toned   Christianitj  is   alone 
adequate — a  religion  deriving  its  motive  and  example  from  the 
Grreat  Self-Sacrincer.     The  first  lesson  taught  us  in  the  school 
of  Christ  is,  that  "none  of  us  liveth  to  himself."     In  proportion 
as  that  lesson  is  practically  learned,  and  embodied  in  common 
life,  will  it  go  well  with  society.     But  the  more  widely  it  is 
disregarded   by  the   mass  of   professing   Christians,  with  the 
greater  weight  and  severity  must  such  duty  press  on  those  who 
nave  been  awakened  to  its  claims.     In  their  case  the  exigencies 
of  society,  concurring  with  the  consentaneous  dictates  of  the 
Christian    conscience  and  the   Christian    heart,   all  point  to 
the  subordination  of  economical  to  Christian  law,  in  the  pro- 
duction, the  distribution,  and  the  application  of  wealth.     Thus, 
and  thus  only,  can  religion  secure  its  proper  and  rightful  claim 
to  regulate  and  rule  the  whole  business  of  their  lives— directing 
the  whole  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  their  fellow- 
men.     Mr.   Ellis  nas  hardly  yet  risen  to  this  idea,  and  has, 
indeed,  in  some  parts  of  his  book,  written  in  a  strain  incom- 
patible with  it.     1  et  we  are  happy  to  think,  that  while  in  the 
present  volume  he  has  set  forth,  in  plain  and  perspicuous  terms^ 
many  a  valuable  lesson,  he  is  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
higher  and  purer  light ;  and  we  only  wish  that  in  penning  his 
present  valuable  contribution  to  social  science,  his  views  had 
been  throughout  expressed  under  its  influence.     Then  he  would 
not  only  have  been  able  to  call  on  our  religious  instructors  to 
give  a  more  practical  cast  and  direction  to  their  teachings,  but  to 
nave  more  fully  vindicated  the  title  of  his  book  by  exemplifying 
how  they  might  do  so,  as  in  l^e  following  passage : — 

''The  mass  of  destitution  prevailing  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
must  deter  the  most  hopefiil  from  expecting  to  make  any  perceptible 
impression  upon  it  for  years  to  come,  let  their  means  De  ever  so 
large  or  ever  so  well  applied.  An  intelligent  man  will  take  part  in 
this  holy  work  in  a  sober  and  yet  an  apostolic  spirit.  Supported  by 
faith  in  the  excellence  of  his  husbandry  and  the  soundness  of  his 
seed,  he  will  not  falter  in  his  daily  toil,  nor  repine  at  the  lateness  of 
a  crop  which  cannot  be  a  bad  one. 

"  There  is  a  difficulty  which,  if  it  do  not  suggest  itself,  will  be 
suggested  to  you  by  others.  How  is  money  or  wealth  sufficient  to 
execute  all  this  work  to  be  obtained  ?  Would  you  ask  people  to 
forego  all  amusement — ^all  the  refinements  and  higher  enjoyments  of 
life  r  To  bring  themselves  to  a  state  of  mind  m  which  luxurious 
living  should  be  considered  a  sin,  so  long  as  one  child's  education 
was  uncared  for,  or  one  destitute  adult  imrelie?ed  P 

"  To  ask  of  people,  as  we  see  them,  to  forego  all  luxury  and  enjoy- 
ment ibr  the  sake  of  doing  good  may  be  sublime,  but  it  is  the 
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sublime  of  folly.  To  aim  by  improyed  teaching  and  training  to  lead 
the  young  to  look  upon  doing  good  as  the  height  of  luxury  and 
enjoyment,  if  it  be  sublime,  is  the  sublime  of  wisdom.  With  our 
present  educational  experience,  it  would  be  premature  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  change  that  may  come  over  men*s 
minds  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  their  wealth  as  a  means  of 
procuring  the  higher  enjoyments  and  refinements  of  life.  Greater 
changes  are  noted  in  the  world's  history  eyen  than  the  one  which 
you  and  I  may  think  not  very  far  distant :  that  the  contemplation 
of  a  high  state  of  well-being  among  our  fellow-creatures,  especially 
if  coupled  with  a  consciousness  of  haying  done  one's  utmost  to 
promote  it,  is  destined  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  refined,  as  well 
as  the  most  secure  of  all  enjoyments  in  the  holding,  and  therefore 
the  wisest  object  of  every  man's  ambition.  As  a  means  of  self- 
discipline  and  improvement,  what  holier  and  better  purpose  can 
young  people  place  before  themselves  than  the  attainment  of  habits 
and  talents,  with  a  view  to  devote  them  to  the  service  of  our 
common  humanity  ?  .    . 

Young  people  ought  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  while  the  doing  good  to  others  is  the  noblest,  it  is  also  the 
most  difficult  of  undertakings.  The  evidence  of  his  ability  to  take 
care  of  himself  is  an  indispensable  test  of  his  ability  to  take  care 
of  others.  We  have  agreed  that  the  successful  administrator  of 
capital  is  also  successful  in  encouraging  the  industrial  virtues.  To 
do  good  beyond  this  needs  somebody  superior  to  a  successful  adnu* 
nistrator — ^it  needs  this  and  much  besides.'* — Pp.  454 — 456, 467. 

In  the  last  sentence,  save  one,  of  this  quotation,  the 
discerning  reader  will  perceiye  what  is,  in  our  opinion,  the 
great  defect  of  Mr.  Ellis's  book.  In  setting  down  the  success* 
nil  administrator  of  capital  as  being,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a 
"  successful  encourager  of  the  industrial  rirtues,'*  an  important 
element  has  been  allowed  to  drop  out  of  view — the  element,  to 
wit,  of  how  the  capital  is  appliea — socially,  the  most  important 
element  of  all. 


Abt.  IIL— TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  DAYS. 

Tom  BrowfCi  School  DmfM.     By  an  Old  Boy.     Sixth  Edition. 
Cambridge:  Macmillan.    1858. 

This  book  is  a  cheery,  hearty,  rattling  record  of  u  average 
boy's  lot  in  the  world  of  one  of  our  ffreat  schools — is  unquea* 
iionabl^  healthy  in  its  moral  tone,  and  glows  with  a  fiucinatkm 
wUoh  is  more  easy  to  feel  than  describe,  but  which  caxriea  the 
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leader  on  in  an  agreeable  state  of  excitement  to  the  end.     The 

book  is  further  a  Church  of  England  book :  we  would  not  saj 

that  it  18  the  worse  for  that,  nor  that  this  characteristic  is  put 

designedly  or  obtrusivelj  forward;    it  appears  rather  in  the 

general  colouring  of  the  narrative  than  in  any  special  ostenty 

and  only  incidentally  seems  to  lay  more  of  stress  upon  the  rite 

of  Connrmation  than  some  of  our  readers  would  be  ready  to 

allow.     It  describes  the  fortunes  of  a  little  boy  of  ten  years  of 

i^e,  the  son  of  a  sensible  Berkshire  squire^  who  brings  him  up 

in  a  rational  mode  at  home,  allowing  him  to  be  early  initiated 

in  country  sports  and  ways,  and  society — ^not  forgetting  free 

intercourse  with  the  boys  of  the  yillaffe  up  to  this  age,  the 

period  of  his  going  to  Rugby.     In  defence  of  these  rustic 

companionships  our  author  gravely  says:    *' The  village  boys 

were  full  as  manly  and  honest,  and  certainly  purer  than  those 

in  a  higher  rank ;  and  Tom  got  more  harm  from  his  equals  in 

his  first  fortnight  at  a  private  school,  where  he  went  when  he 

was  nine  years  old,  than  he  had  from  his  village  friends  from 

the  day  he  left  Cluurity's  (his  nurse's)  apron-strings."  From  the 

age  of  ten  we  follow  the  career  and  studies  of  the  little  boy  in 

the  great  world  of  the  public  school  till  he  leaves  for  Oxford ; 

but  far  the  larger  part  is  a  description  of  the  sports  and 

mischievous   practices,  the  breaking   out  of  bounds  and  small 

rebellions — (but  the  latter  was  rather  a  normal  state  than  a 

series  of   eruptions) — the   fun,   and  slang,  and  fagging— the 

boxing,  and  bathing,  and  badgering — ^tbe  foot-balling,  crickets 

ing,  chumming — that  form  more  than  half  the  education  of  our 

boys.      Now  we  know  that  nearly  all  this  is  much  as  it  is 

described,  and  the  volume  before  us  describes  it  in  a  charminff 

as  well  as  in  a  graphic  style.     The  elder  men  will  read  it  and 

recall  the  past  with  a  sigh,  and  the  younger  will  read  it  more 

eagerly  than  Bobinson  Crusoe.     Some  boys  of  all  ages  will 

probably  be  the  better  for  it,  at  least  not  the  worse  for  it — ^but 

what  of  the  rest  ?    Like  the  writings  of  Kingsley  and  others 

of  the  Muscular  Christianity  sort,  **  Tom  Brown's  School  Days" 

appeals  to  our  sense  of  physical  manhood  so  powerfully  that 

the  moral  seems  to   sink  in   comparison,  not  indeed  in    the 

estimate  of  these  writers,  but  in  weir  efiect  on  their  readers. 

Such  authors  appear  to  make  true  religion  unduly  depend  on 

our  ability  for  a  stand-up  fight  or  a  stout  wrestle.^    The  same 

supreme  place  which  the  Scriptures  accord  to  charity,  writings 

of  this  kind  accord  to  pugnacity.     Tom  Cribbismisat  the  head 

of  the  virtues,  and  indeed  the  sum  of  all  virtue.      A  man  who 

cannot  fight  or  will  not  fight  is  no  Englishman,  and  a  very 

dubious  Christian.     A  true  knight  according  to  this  creed  must 

be  a  man  ready  to  hold  his  own  against  all  oomers^  and  when 
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oliainpions  are  few  to  call  him  out,  who  will  himself  provoke 
comlmt  and  challenge  the  world.  Such  writers  have  a  yery 
imperfect  apprehension  of  the  might  of  gentleness.  They 
never  could  have  conceived  the  line — 

^  When  theym  g&ntle^  and  when  ikou 
Art  gentle,** 

The  Eclegtio,  we  will  concede,  looks  at  all  such  questions 
as  these  from  a  peculiar  angle,  and  we  give  the  author  of  **  Tom 
Brown's  School  Dajs'^  the  benefit  of  the  confession.  "We  may 
not  view  his  performance  in  exactly  the  light  in  which  he  would 
wish  his  critics  to  regard  it,  and  therefore  may  fail  to  render  him 
the  full  measure  of  approbation  he  claims  for  his  portraiture  of 
the  Rugby  schoolboy ;  at  the  same  time  we  must,  in  justice  to 
ourselves,  say  we  cannot  approve  of  all  his  book.  We  shall  be 
called  muffs  and  old  hunxes  for  this,  and  those  who  choose  to 
call  us  so  may  use  their  free  will  in  the  matter,  and  vent  th^ 
spleen  in  abuse  of  our  scruples  or  our  vocation;  nevertheless 
we  must  avow  our  conviction  that  to  write  so.enioyabIe  a  book 
filled  with  little  besides  the  adventures,  bold  and  lawleas, 
though  otherwise  innocent,  of  an  idle  boy  who  was  only  great 
at  play,  is  not  an  employment  of  the  highest  edification.  There 
is  a  religiousness  about  it,  which  so  far  as  it  goes  we  relish  and 
admire ;  but  there  is  also  somewhat  in  the  condiments  of  a  more 
secular  quality,  that  we  cannot  swallow  with  the  same  approval 
of  our  critical  palate.  Fine  boys  with  the  singularly  nappy 
disposition  of  Tom  Brown  may  neither  be  brutalized  into  mere 
animals,  nor  stupefied  into  arrant  dunces  by  all  the  roughnesses^ 
rudenesses,  tyrannies,  and  conflicts  of  the  public  school ;  but  it 
must  be  rather  owing  to  the  natural  goodness  of  the  subieot» 
than  the  proper  effect  of  the  system  itself  as  administered  by 
the  youngsters.  It  may  make  athletes  in  tbe  generality  of  oases, 
but  does  not  seem  calculated  to  make  gentlemen  and  Christians 
in  numbers  at  all  proportionate  to  those  under  its  training. 

To  our  proof:  we  find  the  little  boy  goinff  down  on  the  fiusby 
coach  to  enter  school,  proud  of  the  distmction  of  travelling 
alone  at  ten  years  of  age,  and,  bv  a  skilful  method  of  pumping, 
extracting  from  the  guard  of  the  coach,  sundry  anecdotes  of 
tbe  Bugby  boys,  all  of  which  fill  him  with  intensest  delight 

" '  Oh,  don*t  stop  I  tell  us  something  more  about  the  pea- 
shootine.' 

**  *  WeU,  there*d  like  to  have  been  a  pretW  piece  of  work  over  it 
at  Daventiy  a  while  back.  We  was  six  mUe  uom  the  town,  when  we 
meets  an  old  square-headed,  grej-haired  veomaa  chap,  a-joggii^ 
alonff  quite  quiet  He  looks  up  at  the  ooaeb,  and  lust  then  a  pea 
I  him  on  toe  nose,  and  some  catches  his  cob  behinc^  and  makes  oim 
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dance  up  on  liis  hind  legs.  I  see'd  the  old  boy's  face  flush  and 
look  pk^uej  awkward,  and  I  thought  we  was  in  for  somethin' 
nasty. 

"  '  He  turns  his  cob's  head,  and  rides  quietly  after  us  just  out  of 
shot.  How  that  ere  cob  did  step !  we  never  shook  him  off  not  a 
dozen  yards  in  the  six  miles.  At  first  the  young  gents  was  werry 
lively  on  him  ;  but  afore  we  got  in,  seeing  how  steady  the  old  chap 
come  on,  they  was  quite  quiet,  and  laid  their  heads  together  what 
they  should  do.     Some  was  for  fighting,  some  for  axing  his  pardon. 

"  *  He  rides  into  the  town  close  after  us,  comes  up  when  we  stops, 
and  says  the  two  as  shot  at  him  must  come  before  a  magistrate ;  and 
a  great  crowd  comes  round,  and  we  couldnt  get  the  osses  to.  But 
the  young  'uns,  they  all  stand  by  one  another,  and  says  all  or  none 
must  go,  and  as  how  they  must  fight  it  out,  and  have  to  be  carried. 
Just  as  'twas  gettin'  serious,  and  the  old  boy  and  the  mob  was 
going  to  pull  'em  off  the  coach,  one  little  fellow  jumps  up  and  says, 
"  Here,  Pil  stay,  I'm  only  going  three  miles  further.  My  father's 
name's  Davis,  he's  known  about  here,  and  I'll  go  before  the  magis- 
trate with  this  gentleman."  "  What !  be  thee  parson  Davis'  son  ?  " 
says  the  old  boy.  **  Yes,'*  says  the  young  'un.  "  Well,  I  be  mortal 
sorry  to  meet  thee  in  such  company,  out  for  thy  father's  sake 
and  thine  (for  thee  be'st  a  brave  young  chap)  I'll  say  no  more 
about  it." 

'' '  Did^nt  the  boys  cheer  him,  and  the  mob  cheered  the  young  chi^, 
and  then  one  of  the  biggest  gets  down  and  begs  his  pardon  werry 
gentlemanly,  for  all  the  rest,  saying  as  they  all  had  been  plaguey 
vexed  from  the  first,  but  did'nt  like  to  ax  his  pardon  till  then, 
'cause  they  felt  they  hadn't  ought  to  shirk  the  consequences  of  their 
joke.  And  then  they  all  got  down,  and  shook  hands  with  the  old 
boy,  and  asked  him  to  all  parts  of  the  country  to  their  homes,  and 
we  drives  off  twenty  minutes  beyond  time  with  cheering  and 
hollering,  as  if  we  was  county  members.  But  Lor'  bless  you,  sir,'  says 
the  guard,  smacking  his  hand  down  on  his  knee,  and  looking  full 
into  Tom's  face,  *  tc^  minutes  arter  they  was  all  as  bad  as  ever.'  "— 
Pp.  92—94. 

Now  the  whole  practice  of  pea-shooting  is  bad  from  first  to 
last,  and  the  pluffer,  or  pea-shooter,  or  pop-gun,  is  literally  a 
weapon  of  ofience.  The  only  amusement  it  affords  must  be 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  another,  and  has  nothing  manly,  or 
gentlemanly,  about  it.  Our  little  schoolboy  is  vastly  amused 
with  anecdotes  of  its  formidable  employment  to  excite  to  ra^e 
or  punish  obnoxious  persons,  and  it  figures  again  and  again  m 
the  story;  but  we  think  it  an  implement  incapable  of  valid 
defence.  We  say  this  knowinj?  all  the  while  that  it  is  of  yearly 
use  in  the  Saturnalia  of  the  Roman  Carnival,  and  that  it  can 
trace  its  descent  from  the  older  and  classic  city.  No  doubt 
Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  expended  a  few  sesterces 
at  fair  time  on  pluffers  for  her  young  tribunes  in  their  first 
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breeches ;  and  the  grave  Cato,  and  the  sprightly  Horaoe  alike, 
in  their  teens,  shot  puke  from  their  pea-shooters  at  the  burly 
citizens  on  some  pagan  holiday  ;  but  this  only  proves  tlie 
abomination  ancient,  not  tolerable ;  and  we  would  not  willingly 
tolerate  any  abuse  though  it  could  boast  as  many  vears  as 
Methuselah,  and  as  many  wrinkles  as  an  old  raven.  All  those 
pages  in  the  volume  before  us  that  recount  either  admiringly  or 
uncensurin^ly  its  employment  we  would  cancel,  just  as  we 
would  abolish  in  practice  the  use  of  this  most  contemptible  and 
selfish  of  all  boyish  sports. 

There  is  something,  we  must  add,  of  gratuitous  malioe  in  the 
treatment  of  the  live  pets  of  one  of  the  boys,  who  swaps  hia 
candles  every  week  for  birds'  eggs,  snakes,  toads,  hedgehogB, 
and  invests  sdl  his  pocket  money  in  victuals  for  this  interesting 
and  miscellaneous  family.  We  cannot  read  how  the  ill-Kxm* 
ditioned  monkeys  served  their  young  schoolmate — ^who  was  only 
eccentric  in  his  tastes,  but  otherwise  good-natured  and  com- 
panionable— without  indignation,  and  thinking  that  some  expres* 
sion  of  reprobation  on  the  author's  part  were  well,  where,  without 
such  censure,  boy-readers  of  his  book  may  think  he  approves 
what  he  does  not  condemn.  The  boys  that  would  ill-treat  a 
neighbour's  pet,  would  injure  himself  if  he  won  their  ill-will. 
Cruelty  to  the  animal  creation  is  the  parent  of  every  vice : 
there  is  no  training  for  murder  so  efficacious.  Now  it  is  East, 
one  of  the  authoPs  white  swans,  and  a  fast  friend  of  Tom 
Brown,  the  hero  and  favourite,  who  is  guilty  of  the  act  of 
malice  we  denounce. 

"Martin,  for  his  sins,  inhabited  a  study  looking  into  a  small 
court,  some  ten  feet  across,  the  window  of  which  was  completely 
commanded  by  those  of  the  studies  opposite  in  the  Sick-room  row, 
these  latter  being  at  a  slightly  higher  elevation.  East,  and  another 
boy  of  an  equally  tormenting  and  ingenious  turn  of  mind,  now  lired 
exactly  opposite,  and  had  expended  huge  pains  and  time  in  the  pre- 
paration  or  instruments  of  annoyance  for  the  behoof  of  Martin  and 
bis  live  colony.  One  morning  an  old  basket  made  its  appearance, 
suspended  by  a  short  cord  outside  Martin*s  window,  in  which  were 
deposited  an  amateur  nest,  containing  four  young  hungry  jackdaws, 
the  pride  and  glory  of  Martin's  life  for  the  time  being,*  and  which 
he  was  currently  asserted  to  have  hatched  upon  his  own  person. 

'*  Earl^  in  the  morning  and  late  at  night  he  waa  to  be  seen  half 
out  of  wmdow  administering  to  the  varied  wants  of  his  callow  brood. 
After  deep  cogitation,  East  and  his  chum  had  spliced  a  knife  to  the 
end  of  a  fishing-rod ;  and  having  watched  Martin  out,  had,  after 
half-an-hour*s  severe  sawing,  cut  the  string  by  which  the  basket  was 
suspended,  and  tumbled  it  on  to  the  pavement  below,  with  hideous 
remonstrance  from  the  occupants.  Poor  3iartin,  returning  from  his 
short  absence,  collected  the  fragmenta,  and  replaced    his  brood 
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(except  one  whose  neck  bad  been  broken  in  tbe  descent)  in  tbeir 
old  location,  suspending  tbem  by  string  and  wire  twisted  together^ 
defiant  of  any  sharp  instrument  which  his  persecutors  could  com- 
mand. But,  like  the  Eussian  engineers  at  Sebastopol,  East  and  his 
chum  had  an  answer  for  every  move  of  the  adversary ;  and  the  next 
day  had  mounted  a  gun  in  the  shape  of  a  pea-shooter  upon  the  ledge 
of  their  window,  trained  so  as  to  bear  exactly  upon  the  spot  which 
Martin  had  to  occupy  while  tending  his  nurslings.  The  moment  he 
began  to  feed,  they  began  to  shoot ;  in  vain  did  the  enemy  himself 
invest  in  a  pea-shooter,  and  endeavour  to  answer  the  fire,  while  he 
fed  the  young  birds  with  his  other  hand ;  his  attention  was  divided, 
and  his  shots  flew  wild,  while  every  one  of  theirs  told  on  his  face  and 
hands,  and  drove  him  into  bowlings  and  imprecations.  He  had  been 
driven  to  ensconce  tbe  nest  in  a  comer  of  his  already  too  well  filled 
den."— Pp.  276—278. 

Too  much  of  the  fun  of  the  schoolboy's  life  is  made  to  consist 
of  the  annoytoce  of  others,  or  the  thoughtless  infliction  of  pain, 
while  resistance  of  authority,  evasion  of  duties,  tasks,  and 
impositions,  together  with  a  readiness  to  flght  ou  all  occasions, 
are  represented  as  the  normal  and  scarce)^  blaraeable  state  of 
things.  It  is  true  that  something  better  is  hinted  at  towards 
the  close  under  Arnold's  regimen ;  but  rather  prophesied  of 
and  suggested  as  something  desirable  and  certain  to  come, 
than  described  as  in  full  operation,  and  predominant  in  the 
school.  We  may  as  well  take  occasion  to  say  here,  that 
those  who  go  to  this  yolume  for  a  revelation  or  illustration 
of  Arnold's  methods  will  be  grievously  disappointed.  There 
is  nothing  about  Arnold  scarcely  in  '*  Tom  Brown,"  save 
that  he  shows  himself  once  or  twice  in  a  favourable  light,  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative.  He  is  quite  a  subordinate  figure  in 
the  story — a  mere  luminous  point  at  the  end  of  a  long  subter- 
ranean gallery,  radiant  with  a  gleam  of  Christianity,  which  has 
been  denied  to  the  tunnel  of  practical  heathenism  that  has  led 
to  it.  The  Doctor  modifies,  by  his  influence  or  teaching,  some 
of  the  grossest  features  of  school-life ;  but  in  no  degree  softens 
the  barbarity  of  fagging,  the  persecution  of  the  weak  by  the 
strong,  and  the  indurating  nature  of  the  virtues  in  highest 
esteem  at  Rugby.  To  flght  and  never  give  in,  be  the  odds  or 
chances  what  they  may  against  you ;  and  to  endure  and  never 
complain,  let  your  suflFering  be  what  it  will,  this  is  the  ne  vlus 
ultra  of  public  school  perfection,  as  expounded  by  our  author, 
and  exemplified  in  action.  No  hero  in  classic  story,  according 
to  such  a  creed  as  this,  was  half  so  worthy  of  a  statue  as  the 
young  rascal  that  stole  a  fox,  and,  with  Spartan  stoicism,  allowed 
him  to  tear  out  his  entrails  under  his  toga  rather  than  betray  his 
theft. 

After  a  capital  description  of  a  fight  in  which  a  bully  gets 
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his  deserts,  our  author  directs  his  moral  to  hb  juvenile 
in  these  terms : — 

''And  now,  boys  all,  three  words  before  we  quit  the  subject,  I 
have  put  in  this  chapter  on  fighting,  of  malice  prepense,  paitlj 
because  I  want  to  give  you  a  true  picture  of  what  everj-daj  school 
life  was  in  my  time,  and  not  a  kid-glove  and  go^to-meeting-ooat 
picture ;  and  partly  because  of  the  cant  and  twaddle  that's  talked  of 
boxing  and  fighting  with  fists  now-a-days.  Even  Thaekettj  has 
given  in  to  it ;  and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  there  was  some  rampant 
stuff  in  the  Times,  on  the  subject,  in  an  article  on  field  sports. 

"  Boys  will  auarrel,  and  when  they  quarrel  will  sometimes  fight. 
Fighting  with  nsts  is  the  natural  and  English  way  for  English  to^b 
to  settle  their  quarrels.  What  substitute  is  there,  or  ever  was  thero, 
amongst  any  nation  under  the  sun  P  What  would  you  like  to  aee 
take  its  place  ? 

^  Learn  to  box,  then,  as  you  learn  to  play  cricket  and  foot^ball. 
Not  one  of  you  will  be  the  worse,  but  very  much  the  better  for 
learning  to  box  well.  Should  you  never  have  to  use  it  in  eamast, 
there's  no  exercise  so  good  for  the  temper,  and  for  the  mimlea  of 
the  back  and  legs. 

"  As  to  fighting,  keep  out  of  it  if  you  can,  by  all  means.  Whao 
the  time  comes,  if  it  ever  should,  that  you  have  to  say  Yea  or  No  to  a 
challenge  to  fight,  say  No,  if  you  can,— only  take  care  you  inahe  it 
clear  to  yourselves  why  vou  sav  No.  It's  a  proof  of  the  higheat 
courage,  if  done  from  truly  Christian  motives.  It's  ^uite  ri^t  aod 
justifiable,  if  done  from  a  simple  aversion  to  physical  pain  and 
danger ;  but  don't  say  No,  because  you  fear  a  hcking,  and  aaj  or 
thii&  it's  because  you  fear  God,  for  that's  neither  Christian  nor 
honest.  And  if  you  do  fight,  fight  it  out ;  and  don't  give  in  while 
you  can  stand  and  see." — rp.  833, 884. 

We  do  not  conceive  ourselves  at  all  open  to  the  charge  of 
beinff  inconsistent,  if  we  say  that  in  the  advice  just  given  we  see 
much  to  commend.  There  are  cases  in  which  we  think  a  good 
boxing  bout  the  most  ready  and  proper  way  to  end  a  aUifo ; 
and  if  boys  are  fairly  matched,  and  the  ring  duly  kept,  and 
extremes  avoided,  tlmt  no  harm  can  come  from  thia  time* 
honoured  institution.  One  piece  of  advice  given  by  the  anthor 
we  heartily  adopt,  as  the  most  rational  in  his  volume,  namely, 
that  all  boys  in  a  school  be  taught  to  box  with  muffles.  These 
sham  engagements  are  the  most  effectual  preventive  of  real 
fip;ht8 — for  in  this  preliminary  tndning  every  boy  has  learnt 
his  neighbour's  capabilities  his  pluck,  his  weight  of  metal — 
and  having  Icamea  these,  is  likely  to  respect  thenk  Boxing- 
gloves  are  the  moet  decided  peace*makera  in  the  world.  They 
assure  every  one  that  has  seen  them  used  that  his  neighbour 
can  fiffht,  and  will  fight  if  occasion  demand  it,  and  if  he  la  wise 
he  wifi  not  provoke  the  prowess  that  ia  armed  for  ita  defeiioo» 
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That  we  look  upon  occasional  earnest  pugilism  with  tolerance 
may  be  ascribed  to  a  choice  of  evils,  an  aggressive  courage 
being  some  degrees  more  respectable  thaa  arrant  cowardice; 
partij  also  to  the  fault  of  our  belonging  to  the  fighting  Browne, 
whom  the  author  thus  pleasantly  describes : — 

*'  In  the  first  place,  the  Browns  are  a  fighting  family.  One  may 
question  their  wisdom,  or  wit,  or  beauty,  but  about  their  fight, 
tnere  can  be  no  question.  Wherever  hard  knocks  of  any  kmd, 
visible  or  invisible,  are  going,  there  the  Brown  who  is  nearest  must 
shove  in  his  carcase,  ibid  tiiese  carcases,  for  the  most  part,  answer 
verv  well  to  the  characteristic  propensity ;  they  are  a  square-headed 
and  snake-neeked  generation,  broad  in  the  shoulder,  deep  in  the 
chest,  and  thin  in  the  flank,  carrying  no  lumber.  Then  for  clan- 
ship, they  are  as  bad  as  Highlanders ;  it  is  amazing  the  belief  they 
have  in  one  another.  With  them  there  is  nothing  like  the  Browns, 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  '  Blood  is  tmcker  than  water,' 
is  one  of  their  pet  sayings.  They  can't  be  happy  unless  they  are 
always^  meeting  one  another.  Never  were  such  people  for  family 
gatherings,  wmch,  were  you  a  stranger,  or  sensitive,  you  might 
think  had  better  not  have  been  fathered  together,  for  durmg 
the  whole  time  of  their  being  togethec  they  luxuriate  in  telling  one 
another  their  minds  on  whatever  subject  turns  up ;  and  their  minds 
are  wonderfully  antagonistic,  and  all  their  opimons  are  downriffht 
beliefs.  Till  you  have  been  among  them  some  time,  and  un&r- 
stand  them,  you  can't  think  but  that  they  are  quarrelling,  l^ot  a 
bit  of  it;  they  love  and  respect  one  another  ten  times  the  more 
afler  a  good  set  family  arguing  bout,  and  go  back— one  to  his 
curacy,  another  to  his  chambers,  and  another  to  his  regiment — 
freshened  for  work,  and  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  Browns 
are  the  height  of  company. 

'*  This  fiunily  training,  too,  combined  with  their  turn  for  com- 
bativeness,  makes  them  eminently  Quixotic.  They  can't  let  any- 
thing alone  which  they  think  is  going  wrong.  They  must  speak 
their  mind  about  it,  annoying  all  easy-going  folk  ;  and  spend  their 
time  and  money  in  having  a  tinker  at  it,  however  hopeless  the  job. 
It  is  an  impossibility  to  a  Brown  to  leave  the  most  disreputable 
lame  dog  on  the  other  side  of  a  stile.  Most  other  folk  get  tired  of 
such  work.  The  old  Browns,  with  red  faces,  white  whiskers,  and 
bald  heads,  go  on  believing  and  fighting  to  a  green  old  age.  They 
have  always  a  crotchet  going,  tin  the  old  man  with  the  scythe 
reaps  and  gamers  them  away  for  troublesome  old  boys  as  they  are. 
And  the  most  provoking  thing  is,  that  no  failures  knock  them  up, 
or  make  them  hold  their  hands,  or  think  you,  or  me,  or  other  sane 

nle,  in  the  right.     Failures  slide  ofi*  them  like  July  rain  off  a 
's  back-feathers.     Jem  and  his  whole  family  turn  out  bad,  and 
cheat  them  one  week,  and  the  next  they  are  doing  the  same  thine 
^  for  Jack  ;  and  when  he  Igoes  to  the  treadmill,  and  his  wife  and 
children  to  the  workhouse,  they  will  be  on  the  look-out  for  Bill  to 
tdka  his  place.*' — Pp.  8 — 5. 

N.8. — roh.  III.  a  a 
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Not  for  mere  boxing,  then,  if  not  carried  to  exoesSy  but  for 
other  indurating  processes,  do  we  question  the  generally  bene- 
ficicd  effects  of  public  school  life.  Of  that  life,  notwithstanding 
all  its  evils,  we  are  decided  advocates,  from  all  that  we  have 
seen  in  the  world  of  those  soft  men  who  have  been  coddled  at 
home  in  youth — finding  these,  in  numliness  and  independence  of 
character,  far  behind  their  public  school  competitors.  The  fit 
answer  to  Cowper's  '^  Tirocinium,"  is  Cowper's  career.  But  we 
conceive  that  many  of  the  evils  attendant  on  the  public  school 
are  capable  of  being  removed,  and  that  all  that  is  heallhy, 
heartv,  free,  might  be  enjoyed  by  the  pupils,  without  the 
sacrifice  of  every  consideration  besides  the  acquisition  of  rude 
strength.  Boxing  is  quite  a  minor  evil;  but  bullying  and 
fagging  are  gigantic,  and  should  be  cut  down  with  unsparing 
stroke.  A  thousand  oppressions  and  brutalities  are  practised 
which  vigilant  supervision  might  remove,  and  yet  leave  the 
lads  freedom  to  grow,  play,  act,  quarrel,  be  reconciled,  and 
virtually  govern  themselves  as  absolutely  as  now— while  they 
would  be  far  happier  as  they  were  more  gentle  and  less  orueL 

But  we  now  look  at  another  scene.  A  delicate  little  boy 
appears  upon  the  stage,  who  is  assigned  as  a  chum  to  Tom 
Brown,  with  a  view  of  softening  his  stoic  virtues,  and  relieving 
him  of  a  portion  of  the  wild  oats  which  threaten  to  cover  his 
too-neglected  field.  The  experiment  is  a  happy  one.  Cloth 
of  frieze  takes  hugely  to  cloth  of  gold,  and  rough  Tom  becomes 
quite  motherly  in  bis  patronage  of  gentle  Geoige  Arthur, 
oome  of  the  scenes  that  follow  have  feminine  touches  of  soft- 
ness, which  almost  suggest  a  scheme  of  joint  authorship  with 
some  lady  in  the  production  of  this  fascinating  story.  But  we 
may  not  dwell  at  any  greater  length  on  its  charaoteriotiea  or 
general  features. 

Our  closing  extract  will  present  our  readers  with  a  eoft  of 
evangelical  labour,  less  fiuniliar,  perhaps,  to  the  ministers  of 
Nonconformist  churches,  than  to  many  of  the  zealous  parochial 
clergy,  but  in  carrying  on  which  our  Town  Missionaties  have 
proved  most  valuable  auxiliaries. 

Little  Arthur's  father  is  thus  feelingly  pourtrayed : — 

'^  Arthur's  father  had  been  the  clergyman  of  a  parish  in  the  Mid- 
land counties,  which  had  risen  into  a  brge  town  during  tiie  war,  and 
upon  which  the  hard  years  which  followed  had  fidkn  with  a  ftarfU 
weight.  The  trade  had  been  half  ruined :  and  then  eaaw  the  tad 
old  story  of  masters  reducing  their  estahUahments,  men  turned  off 
and  wandering  about  hungry  and  wan  in  body,  and  fierce  in  sottl, 
from  the  thought  of  wives  and  children  starvmff  at  home^  aad  tte 
last  sticks  of  furniture  going  to  the  pawn  shop ;  dmdren  taken  fram 
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school,  and  lounging  about  the  dirty  streets  and  courts,  too  listless 
almost  to  plaj,  and  squalid  in  rags  and  misery.  And  then  the  fear* 
ful  struggle  between  the  employers  and  men :  lowerings  of  ^ages, 
strikes,  and  the  long  course  of  oft-repeated  crime,  ending  every  Aow 
and  then  with  a  riot,  a  fire,  and  the  county  yeomanry.  There  is  no 
need  here  to  dwell  upon  such  tales ;  the  Englishman  into  Whoi^e  laoul 
th«y  have  not  sunk  deep,  is  not  worthy  the  name ;  you  English  boys, 
for  whoni  this  book  is  meant  (God  bless  your  bright  fiices  and  kind 
hearts !),  will  learn  it  all  soon  enough. 

"  Ini^  inch  a  parish  and  state  of  society  Arthur^s  Hither  had  been 
thrown  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  a  young  married  parson,  full  Of  fMtfe, 
hope,  and  love.  He  had  battled  with  it  like  a  man,  and  had  lots  of  fiM 
Utopian  ideas  about  the  perfectibility  of  mankind,  glorious  huma^ty, 
and  such  like  knocked  out  of  his  head ;  and  a  real  Wholei^ome  Chrilh 
tito  lov^  for  the  poor  struggling,  sinning  men,  of  whom  he  jfelt  himself 
one,  and  with  and  for  whom  he  spent  fortune,  and  strength,  And  life, 
driven  into  his  hekH.  He  hhd  battled  like  a  man  and  gotten  a  man's 
re^rd.  No  silver  teapots  or  salvers,  with  floWery  inscrij[ytioilS, 
setting  fotth  his  virtues  and  the  appreciation  of  a  genteiel  parish ; 
no  fiit  living  or  stall,  for  which  he  heVet  looked,  and  didn't  dkre ) 
no  ftighs  and  praises  of  comfortable  dowagers  and  Weil-got  uto  yotm^ 
wonkon,  who  worked  him  slippers,  and  sugared  his  tea,  And  adored 
him  as  a  'devoted  man;*  but  a  manly  respect,  wrung  from  the 
UAWiUiikg  souls  of  men  who  fancied  his  order  their  natural  enemies ; 
the  fear  and  hatred  of  every  one  who  was  &lse  or  unjust  in  the  dis- 
trict, were  he  master  or  man ;  and  the  blessed  sight  of  women  and 
children  daily  becoming  more  human  and  more  homely,  a  comfort  to 
thomselves  And  to  their  husbands  and  fathers. 

**  These  things  of  course  took  time,  and  had  to  be  fought  for  with 
t^il  and  sweat  of  brain  tod  heart,  and  with  the  life-blood  poured  out. 
All  that^,  Arthur  had  laid  his  account  to  give,  and  took  as  a  matter 
of  eoone ;  neither  pitying  hiniself  as  a  martjrr,  .when  he  felt  the 
wear  and  tear  making  mm  feel  old  before  his  time,  and  the  stifling  iar 
of  fevAr  dens  telling  on  his  health.  His  wife  seconded  him  in  et&ry- 
thitig.  She  had  b^en  verj  fond  of  society,  and  ihucfa  admirefd  And 
run  after  before  her  marriage ;  and  the  Londbn  world,  to  which  She 
had  belonged^  pitied  poor  f^nny  Evelyn  When  she  married  thd  yottng 
el^rgyman,  and  went  to  settle  in  that  toioky  hole,  Tnriey,  a  vei^ 
nost  of  Chartism  and  Atheism,  in  tt  part  of  the  county  which  aU  tike 
decent  families  had  had  to  leave  for  years.  However,  sottiehoW  6r 
other,  she  did'nt  seem  to  care.  If  her  husband's  Hving  had  been 
amongst  green  fields  and  near  pleasant  Neighbours,  she  would  have 
liked  it  better,  that  she  never  pretended  to  deny.  But  there  they 
ware  i  the  air  wasn't  bad  after  all ;  the  people  were  very  good  sort 
of  people,  civil  to  you  if  you  were  civil  to  them,  after  the  first  brush ; 
ana  tbey  ^dn't  expect  to  Work  miracles,  and  convert  them  all  off- 
hand into  model  Christians.  So  he  and  she  went  quietly  among  the 
folk,  talkinff  to  And  tilting  them  just  ad  they  would  have  done 
p^dople  of  their  own  rink.  l*hey  didn't  te€l  that  they  were  doing 
attjrWng  out  of  the  comihott  W«y,  ted  so  wei^  perfectly  natdril,  ted 
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had  iioue  of  that  condescension  or  consciousness  of  manner,  wbfeb  so 
outrages  the  independent  poor.  And  thns  thej  gradiudir  v<m 
respect  and  confidence ;  and  after  sixteen  yean  he  was  iookm  up  to 
by  the  whole  neighbourhood  as  the  just  man,  ike  man  to  whoa 
masters  and  men  could  ge  in  their  strikes,  and  in  all  their  quarx«l« 
and  difficulties,  and  by  whom  the  right  and  true  word  would  be  said 
without  fear  or  farour.  And  the  women  had  come  round  to  Udif 
her  advice,  and  go  to  her  as  a  iiiend  in  all  their  trouhles ;  while  the 
people  worshipped  the  very  ground  she  trod  on. 

''They  had  three  children,  two  daughters  and  a  son,  littie  Arthur, 
who  came  between  his  sisters.  He  nad  been  a  Tery  delicate  bov 
from  his  childhood ;  they  thought  he  had  a  tendency  to  consumption, 
and  so  he  had  been  kept  at  home  and  tauffht  by  his  father,  who  had 
made  a  companion  or  him,  and  from  whom  he  had  gained  good 
scholarship,  and  a  knowledge  of,  and  interest  in,  many  attb|cct5 
which  boys  in  general  neyer  come  across  till  they  are  many  years 
older.  «fust  as  he  reached  his  thirteenth  year,  and  his  ntber 
had  settled  that  he  was  strong  enough  to  go  to  school,  and  after 
much  debating  with  himaelf,  had  resolved  to  send  him  there,  a 
desperate  typhus  fever  broke  out  in  the  town ;  most  of  the  other 
clenr,  and  almost  all  the  doctors,  ran  away ;  the  work  fisU  with 
tenfold  weight  on  those  who- stood  to  their  work.  Arthur  and  his 
wife  both  caught  the  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  daya,  and  she 
recovered,  having  been  able  to  nurse  him  to  the  end  and  store  op 
his  last  words.  He  was  sensible  to  the  last,  and  calm  and  happy, 
leaving  his  wife  and  children  with  fearless  trust  for  a  few  years  in 
the  hands  of  the  Lord  and  Friend  who  had  lived  and  died  for  faim* 
and  for  whom  he,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  had  lived  and  died.  Hi« 
widow's  mourning  was  deep  and  gentle ;  she  was  more  •tf'wi'4^  by 
the  request  of  the  committee  of  a  free-thinking  dub,  eatahUahed  in 
the  town  by  some  of  the  factory  handa  (which  he  had  striveo  against 
with  might  and  main,  and  nearly  suppressed),  that  some  of  their 
number  might  be  allowed  to  help  bear  the  coffin,  than  by  anything 
else.  Two  of  them  were  chosen,  who,  with  six  other  labouring  men. 
his  own  fellow-workmen  and  friends,  bore  him  to  his  grave — a  man 
who  had  fought  the  Lord's  fight  even  unto  his  death.  The  abops 
were  closed  and  the  factories  shut  that  day  in  the  parish,  yet  no 
master  stooped  the  day's  wages ;  but  for  many  a  year  afterwards  the 
townsfolk  felt  the  want  of  that  brave,  hopeful,  loving  panon  and  his 
wife,  who  had  lived  to  teach  them  mutual  forbearance  and  helpful- 
ness, and  had  almoet  at  last  given  them  a  glimpse  of  what  this  old 
world  would  be,  if  people  womd  live  for  Gkkl  and  eaeh  other,  inslaad 
of  for  themselves."— Pp.  208—267. 

This  is  a  sketch  of  a  noble  worknun,  and  it  gives  us  pleasare 
to  belieye  that  such  men  are  increasiiu;  amongst  the  dergj  who 
fill  posts  of  usefulness  and  responsibility  in  our  larver  towns. 
A  great  portion  of  these  owe  their  training  to  our  puUic  aohools. 
If  we  juoged  such  institutions  by  their  success  in  this  direoiion* 
we  shoula  say  they  are  far  firom  deslitale  of  the  demeato  that 
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aid  in  the  development  of  fine  characters,  and  our  approbation 
of  the  boy^^novel  before  us  would  be  less  modified  than  it  is. 
That  we  appxeeiate  the  distinguished  talents  of  the  author,  let 
oar  emphatic  recommendation  to  purchase  and  read  his  volume 
Bhow.  We  know  nothing  more  pleasant  than  his  description 
of  the  vale  .of  Berkshire,  with  its  round  chalk  hills  and  its 
spreading  downs,  its  spinnies  and  its  hedges.  We  look  out 
with  pleasant  anticipation  for  his  *' Scouring  of  the  White 
Horse." 


abt,  iv.~plotinus  and  the  NEO-PLATONISTS. 

£m  Enneadei  de  Flotin,  Chrf  de  VEeole  Neo-Platanieienne,  Tra- 
duite»  pour  la  premiire  fois  en  ^  Frangais,  Aecompiuniea  de 
JHfotes,  de  Sammaires  et  d*Eclairei3sefnents,  etprSeid^es  de  la  Vie 
de  JPlotin  et  des  JPrincipee  de  la  ThSorie  dee  Intelligihles  de 
JPorphyre,  Far  M.  ^.  Bouillet,  Conseiller  Honoraire  de 
rUnivemte,  Inspecteur  de  TAcad^mie  de  Paris.  Vol.  I., 
pp.  cxzxiY.---548.    Paris :  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 

Of  all  the  schools  of  philosophy  which  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  world  since  thinKers  first  took  it  into  their 
heads  to  discuss  *^ de  ente"  and  "de  mbstaniid"  the  Alex- 
andrine is,  perhaps,  the  most  singular,  certainly  the  most 
pnszling.  It  seems  to  us  peculiarly  full  of  interest,  because  it 
originated  at  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  when  all 
the  theories  constructed  north,  east,  west,  and  south,  on  the 
subject  of  man  and  his  destiny,  had  combined  together  in  one 
eclectic  aggregate,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  ue  erowth  of 
Christianity ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  derives  its  puzsding  cha- 
racter from  the  diversitv  of  its  origin,  and  from  the  fact,  that 
we  have  to  trace  back  to  the  most  recondite  sources  the 
elements  which  compose  its  theology,  its  psychology,  and  its 
demonology. 

The  task  of  throwing  light  upon  a  subject  so  unusually 
diflbnilt,  is  one  which,  consequently,  should  be  appreciated 
at  its  full  value,  and  for  this  reason,  we  esteem  very  highly 
the  diligence  of  Messrs.  Yacherot,  Simon,  and  Matter,  in 
giving  us  the  history  of  Gnosticism,  Neo-Platonism,  and 
Alexandrian  Scepticism;*  but  previous  to  the  duty  of  dis- 

*  Histoire  Critique  de  TEcole  d'Alexandrie,  par  £.  Vacherot— Hlstoire 
de  TEoole  d' Alexandria,  par  M.  Jules  Simon.  2  Tola.  6to.  Paris: 
Haebette, — ^Hirt(Hre  CMtique  da  QnoBticiame,  par  M.  Jaoqoea  Matter. 
3¥da/8To.    Paris:  Levrault 


^iMHUiig  ^sta»  aad  dvaymg  oaaoliiiioBa  from  the  •lateiMntaof  «d 
^kUtbor*  t)ie  oosuditiou  mn^  quA  non  U  a  ooiredt  text  ta  x^aA  fmm^ 
witk  fsm^  a^unotsy  ia  the  way  of  tranAlatioiia  and  Mm<>tatinn» 
aa  Afll  help  tha  uniiiitiated  ui  their  atudiei*  aipeoiaUy  if  threap 
at\ldjea  are  of  a  mose  tixan  oamg^anly  ab^suae  ehanetar. 
Thia  ia  tha  reaaan  wUoh  has  induced  us  to  devote  a  few  pagos 
a£  the  present  jouv^al  to  an  ejcamination  of  M.  Boiullet'a  worh, 
thairst  volume' of  whidb  has  just  been  publiahed.  And  to  begm 
with  an  expression  of  regret :  it  is  assuredly  a  pity  thai  the 
learned  translator  should  not  have  thought  proper  to  give  ub, 
together  with  his  version^  an  improved  edition  of  the  text* 
This  feature  might  thus  have,  we  grant,  necessitated  the 
surplus  of  a  fourth  volume ;  but  then  the  undertaking  would 
\skS'e.  been  complete.  Tha  same  wish,  we  know,  has  hasn 
stated  in  other  (]^uarters  \  ancLas  it  is  a  verv  reaspnabl^  oa^, 
(nay  we  not  ^xpect  that  M.  JBoviilet  will  think  it  woi:ih  his 
oonsicler^tW  ?  \Ve  are  the  more  urgent  on  this  poiut»  Wcause 
the  Qj^forct.  Paris^  and  Leipsic  editions  are  evidently  stiU.  far 
^0Q\  that  correctness  whi/^h  is  the  chief  desideri^^mN^  in  such 
v^  fti^hor  HA  Plotinua^  Of  the  CXxford  editions  M«  Orenzer 
himself,  who  superintended  it,  is  obliged  to  oonieaa  3-^* 

'*  Operarum  rationem  non  satis  accuratam  vituperare  cogor, 
pv»<»pue  quod  in  vocum  sententiarumque  interpunctione  sex* 
centies  peocatum  est." 

The  lieipsio  aavantj  M.  Kirchhoff,  says,  somewhat  more 
severely ; — \ 

^^Quiamvis  egregio  instructus  librorum  MSS.  apparalu  epos 
esset  agressus,  ea  tamen  in  illo  fuifc  et  Qrvdcm  linguae  el  arlis 
criticse  imperiiia  ut  pessime  rem  gessisse  oommuni  omnium 
judioetur  sententia  quorum  est  aliquod  harum  rerum  judicium.^ 

Then  he  goes  on  to  add,  respecting  M.  Didot's  reeeot 
reprint : — 

^*  Nihil  ibri  discrepat  a  textus  Oxoniensis  foeditate/' 

After  such  statements  as  the  above,  and,  moreover,  when  we 
consider  that,  notwithstanding  his  verv  spirited  stricturee  on 
the  labours  of  preceding  editors,  Herr  £archhoff  does  not  seem 
to  have  introduced  many  improvements  himself,  H  is,  we 
maintain,  a  subject  of  great  regret  that  M.  Bouiilet  did  not 
also  make  a  first  attempt  in  the  same  direction.  Lei  ue, 
however,  be  thankful  for  the  feast  spread  before  us^  and  piOQeed 
to  examine  it  a  little  more  closely. 

'  We  need  not,  in  beginning  this  short  sketch,  seek  to  justify 
M.   Bouiilet  for    selecting    Plotinus  as    the    subject  of  his 


*»  C£  tka  letter  ta  M.  Dubt  in  the  preftboe  to  the  Fans  aditmi. 
t  PrefiMe  to  the  Leipeio  edition. 
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vMesrolMi.  M.  Couna'a  traoaktioa  of  Plato,  and  M.  Bav- 
tk^lemjF  Samt-Hilaire'e  yersion  of  Aristotlej  have  populairised 
in  Fianee  the  tenets  both  of  idealiBtic  philosophy  in  ite  highest 
Ibm^  and  ol  sensationaKsm  under  its  most  perfect,  most 
l^p^bknate  shape;  it  remained  to  introduce  to  the  same  cbss 
or  readers  that  **  eelectisme  Neo-Platooicien  qui  tenta  ft  la  fois 
de  ooDcilier  Aristote  et  Platon  et  d'allier  aux  doctrines  ration- 
alistes  de  k  Gt^oe  les  idles  mystiques  de  VOrient.'^  The 
slightest  aoquaintance  with  the  writing  of  Plotinus  will  con- 
▼ince  the  student  that  M.  Bouillet  couM  not  take  up  a  better 
monument  of  NeorPbtonio  philosophy  than  the  £nneads; 
and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  he  nas  performed  his  task, 
both  of  tramJator  and  of  annotatorj  in  the  most  praiseworthy 
manner. 

In  ovder  to  understand  completely  the  often  very  obscure 
doctrine^  of  Plotinus,  a  great  deal  of  hel]^  is  necessary. 
Aaunmiius  Saooas,  Numenius,  and,  more  especudly.  Porphyry, 
have^  it  is  well  known,  left  fragments  containing  comments 
and  explanations  of  the  Enaeeds ;  and  the  last-named  writer's 
''Seatentiss  ad  IntelUgibilia  Ducentes"  is  a  production  the 
perusal  of  which  we  think  absolutely  necessary  to  any  one 
who  would  thoroughly  master  the  first  principles  of  Neo- 
Platoniun.  Porphyry ^s  *'  Sententis"  form  a  kind  of  abrid^ 
ment  of  the  £nneads ;  they  have,  besides,  the  additional  ment 
(no  slight  one  in  aucb  a  subject)  of  being  written  in  a  very 
dear  and  intelligible  style,  and  of  supplying  numerous  extracts 
from  the  master's  worka  Plotinus,  in  Siort,  could  not  be 
brought  forward,  unaccompanied  by  his  faithftd  disciple ;  there- 
fore, M.  Bouillet  naturally  gives  us,  by  way  of  preliminaiy 
matter,  the  *^  Sententisd,"  translated  from  the  text  of  Holstenius^ 
with  other  fragments,  preserved  in  the  *'  Eclc^te  Pbysicss"  of 
Stohnus,  and  in  the  works  of  Nemesius  and  Eusebius.  Por- 
phyry's "  Life  of  Plotinus"  is  also  subjoined. 

We  now  come  to  the  Enneads  themselves.  In  his  trans- 
lation, M.  Bouillet  has  adopted  the  classification  made  by 
Porphjrry,  and  sanctioned  by  custom;  this,  however,  is  per- 
feotlT  illogical,  and  against  all  the  rules  of  common  sense ; 
for  the  first  book,  according  to  the  received  order,  is,  chrono- 
logically, one  of  the  last  which  Plotinus  ever  wrote, — ^it  is 
extremely  obscure,  and  written  on  the  supposition  that  the 
students  who  turn  to  it  have  already  mastered  the  chief 
difBeulties  of  the  system.  The  rational  way  of  analyzing  the 
doctrine  of  Plotinus  respecting  the  soul  and  its  faculties, 
would  be  to  read  first  the  third  and  fourth  books  of 
the  fourth  Enneads  then  the  seventh  book  of  the  sixth, 
and,    finally,    to    examine    how    the    philosopher    sums    up 
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hia  reosarka  in  the  book  we  are  now  considmi^.  ^Bt  w  the 
plan  of  thie  preeent  publication  rendered  this  unpoanbl^  M. 
Bouillet  has  followed  the  course  of  throwing  togethert  at  the 
end  of  the  volume,  under  the  title  ^clairciaiemeHts,  a  vaxie^  of 
partiouhffSy  which  give,  in  one  oonsecutiye  view,  the  waole 
of  the  metaphysical  scheme  of  Plotinus,  an  appreciation  of  tke 
sources  from  which  he  borrowed,  and^  a  statement  of  the 
imitations,  critiques,  and  comments,  which  his  theories  sug- 
gested at  various  intervals  to  those  who  came  after  him. 

Our  friends  do  not  expect  us,  of  course,  to  fcdlow  M.  BouiUet 
throughout  his  minute  and  interesting  illustrations  of  PlotiiHia; 
but  there  are  two  or  three  topics  which  we  would  allude  to  for 
a  few  minutes,  as  forming  ttie  groundwork  of  a  oompHcaled 
though  important  system. 

The  starting-point  adopted  by  Plotinus  is  his  cel^mted 
theory  of  the  three  hypostases,  that  is  to  say,  the  three  diviae 
principles  which,  from  all  eternity,  have  generated  one  another* 
And  now,  by-the-bye,  we  can  notice  the  dose  connexion  whioh 
existed  between  the  Neo-Platonicians  and  those  whom  they  truly 
professed  to  continue.  Plato  had  stated  the  terms  of  maiiir 
metaphysical  problems,  and  hinted  at  certain  solutions  whieh 
he  either  could  or  would  not  apply  himself.  Plotinus  steM 
forward  and  undertakes  to  solve  all  these  difficulties.  Tbt 
highest  aspiration  of  the  human  mind,  says  Plato^  is  absolute 
unity  ;  Plotinus,  in  his  turn,  declares  Ihat  absolute  unity  is  the 
conception  the  most  adequate  to  the  true  perfection  of  Grod. 
Between  the  Deity,  such  as  he  conceived  it,  and  the  wocU^ 
Plato  saw  an  unfathomable  abyss»  on  the  brink  of  which  bis 
thoughts  staggered  without  daring  to  proceed.  As  he  sur- 
veyed the  ensemble  of  created  beings  around  him,  everything 
convinced  him  that  the  Buler  of  Creation  must  be  intelligent 
and  active ;  when  he  investigated  the  laws  of  his  own  though^ 
he  was  as  irresistibly  persuaded  that  God  must  be  above  mere 
intelligence,  mere  activity.  Hence  Plato's  hedtation  between 
the  dreams  of  the  Parmenides,  and  the  affirmations  of  the 
TimtjBue.  Plotinus  is  bolder :  he  makes  up  his  mind  at  onoe. 
The  necessity  of  an  active  and  intelligent  being  is  evidentt 
he  admits  that  being.  He  is  the  ifing,  the  Father,  the 
Organizer,  the  Demiaurgoa, — a  living  and  active  prindpl^ 
whose  power  produces  every  power,  whose  liiPe  is  the  centre 
of  nil  life,  who  unceasingly  sheds  forth  from  His  boeon^  and 
then  calls  back  to  Himself,  the  torrents  of  universal  existence. 
Since  that  God  lives  He  moves;  above  Him  another  prin« 
ciple,  more  perfect  stiU,  is  found,  whilst  below  Him  is  a  fibird 
one,  from  which  proceed  all  the  laws  ftod  phenomena  of  the 
universe. 
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'    iBt.  Tbe  &t$fi,  the  good,  the  one,  the  absolute,  the  infinitew 

2iid«  The  uotfcy  whoBe  ideas  compose  the  intelligible  world 
(uiafio^  voijrtJc)- 

8rd.  The  amveraal  soul  {fi  ^pvxn  6\n)* 

8nch  are  the  three  hypostasea  in  the  trinity  of  Plotinus — a 
trinity  the  knowledge  of  which  would  explain  all  possible 
mysteries,  if  it  was  not  itself  the  greatest  of  mysteries.  The 
commentary  of  Macrobius  (De  Somn.  Scip.  i,  14),  given  by 
M.  Bouillet  (p.  322),  is  a  veiy  fair  rSstimi  of  the  system ;  whilst 
the  remarks  of  St.  Augustin,  in  his  treatise  ''De  Civitate 
Dei  '*  (x.  28,  24,  29,  ef.  Bouillet,  pp.  322,  323),  will  show  with 
sufficient  clearness  the  difference  which  separates  the  Christian 
from  ihe  Neo-Platonician  view  of  the  Trinity. 

Another  marked  feature  in  the  system  of  !rlotinus  and  of  aU 
)m  soho<d  is  the  great  stress  laid  upon  the  results  of  ean- 
imnplation.  Before  receiving  a  being,  our  ideas  are  simply  in 
po$9e,  and  the  only  way  of  making  them  realities  is  by  die 
converuon  of  the  soul  towards  the  divine  vovc* 

**  AAet  having  purified  the  soul,*  we  must  unite  it  to  God. 
Now  if  we  would  unite  it  to  God,  we  must  turn  it  towards  him. 
What  does  the  soul  obtain  by  this  conversion  {Iviorpo^rji)  ?  7^ 
intention  of  the  intelligible  obfect,  its  image  produced  ana  stamped 
in  the  soul — ^an  imase  simi&r  to  that  which  the  eye  has  of  the 
things  it  perceives.  Must  we  conclude  from  thence  that  the  soul 
did  not  possess  this  image,  and  that  it  had  no  recollection  of  it  P 
It  posseissed  it  undoubtedly,  but  in  a  latent,  obscure,  inactive' 
ISmn.  In  order  to  perceive  it  clearly,  to  know  what  it  possesses^ 
the  soul  must  draw  near  the  source  of  all  light*  Now,  as  the  soul 
has  the  mere  images  of  intelligible  things,  and  not  the  things 
themselves,  it  is  necessary  that  she  should  compare  the  things 
with  the  images  she  has  of  them.  The  soul  can  easily  con- 
template inteUigible  things,  because  she  is  no  stranger  to  the 
voUf^ ;  to  enjoy  the  voSc,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  soul  to  turn  her 
tocdts  towards  it  Otherwise  the  vovc  remains  unknown  to  the 
soul,  although  present  in  her.  Thus  all  the  things  we  know  are 
for  us  as  ii  they  did  not  exist,  when  we  take  no  notice  of 
them.** — Enn.  I.  2. 

The  above  is  one  specimen  from  the  numerous  quotations 
given  by  M.  Bouillet,  and  it  is  valuable  especially  as  setting 
forth  in  an  unmistakeable  manner  what  the  Neo-Piatonicians 
deemed  to  be  the  true  and  exclusively  safe  path  to  the  acquisi- 


^  C£  for  all  Hub  summary,  the  articles  on  Gnosticism  and  on  Plotinus, 
in  the  excellent  <*  Dlctionnaire  des  Sciences  PhilosophiqueR/'  published  by 
If.  Haehette.    Psris,  C  vols.  8vo. 
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tioa  of  knowledge.  But  my^ticiain  is  fiur  from  bara  peooKar 
to  the  dicK^ples  of  Ptotinus :  Malebnmclie)  F^AekNp^  St.  Auguft- 
tia  are  also  loud  in  their  praise  of  contemplatioB,  and  ow 
author  has  selected  from  Bosmet  himself,  whom  we  kave  not 
beeu,  usually  aooustomed  to  number  in  the  catalogutt  of 
dreamers,  a  passage  which  presents  some  strikingly  parallel 
pomts  to  the  doctrine  of  Plotinus.  We  give  our  extract  in  the 
original : — 

*'  Si  je  chercbe  oit  et  en  quel  aujet  oes  verity  subsifltent  ftegnoHoa 
et  immuables  eomme  elles  sent,  je  suis  oUige  d'ayouer  un  ^tve  ou  la 
Terite  est  6temellement  subaistante  et  ou  elle  est  ioujours  entene 
dae  y  et  cet  6tre  doit  6tre  1a  veritd  meme ,  et  doit  etre  toute  Y4rit6  { et 
c'est  de  lui  que  la  Y^rit4  diirive  dans  tout  ce  qui  eat  et  qui  s'entend 
bora  de  lui.  C'eat  done  en  lui,  d'une  certaine  maniere  qui  m^est 
incomprehensible,  c^eHen  lui,  dis-je,  queje  vols  ces  v^Us  ktemellea  ^ 
et  lea  voir,  c^est  me  tourner  d  celui  qui  eat  immudblement  tou^e  verity 
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corps,  de  Bieu  qui  est  toujours  partout  inviaiblement  pr^ent :  l*ime 
I'a  toujours  en  elle-mdme,  car  c'est  par  lui  qu'eUe  subaiBle.  Mais 
pour  voir,  oe  n'est  pas  aasea  d'avoirla  lumi^  pr^aente;  il  ftnt  ae 
tourner  vers  elle,  il  faut  lui  ouvrir  les  yeux :  rmaaaavaaiiisdaae 
tquruer  vers  Bleu,  qui  ^t  aa  lumi^re,  parcequ'il  est  la  v^ti;  ft  ae 
tourner  a  cette  lumi^e,  c'est-a-dire  a  la  Y^t4  c'est,  en  uu  mot, 
vouloir']reutendre.'' — X>c  la  Conncdaaanqe  de  IHmt  et  de  aaj-mHrn^ 
•chap,  iv.,  §  6,  9,^  10. 

A  third  principle  atill  remains  to  be  noticed  as  lyiag  at  the 
basis  of  the  metaphysical  theories  of  Flotiuua*  That  pmoiple 
is  that  of  emanation.  Like  all  schemes  which  attempt  to  expsasa 
the  origin  of  the  world,  it  is  extremely  obscure,  and  dSkn  so 
real  solution.  According  to  the  views  of  Plotinus,  it  ia  aot 
God  alone  who  is  the  pnnoiple ;  all  substances  are  priaoipteo 
except  that,  of  course,  which  appears  last  on  the  scale.  Evaiy 
substance  is  the  consequence  of  the  being  which  inunediatei^ 
precedes,  it,  and  the  cause  of  the  being  which  imm^iataly 
follows  it.  In  that  immense  chain  beginning  with  Qod,  and  eadh 
ing  with  Chaos  and  Night,  the  law  of  emanation  unites  doaely 
together  all  the  several  links,  and  makes  of  them  one  solid, 
homogeneous  irov*  The  first  is  a  principle,  without  beia^  a 
consequence  \  the  last,  vtce  versA,  is  a  consequence  wiihomt  bemg 
a  principle ;  but  between  these  extremes  every  being  ia  both 
cause  and  effect,  ascending  towards  unity  by  its  principle, 
descending  towards  multiplicity  through  its  conseauenoes. 
Plotinus  maintains  that  God  has  produced  the  world  uecea- 
sarily.  But  where  has  the  world  been  placed?  Wh%t  awbstaose 
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proceed  firm  God?  Thv«  U  i»«itbd(  matter  wrv»f9%i  if 
ii«ytbi«g  tfdAted  out  of  God,  wer^  it  eveo  the  cveafcea  ^gotld, 
God  would  be  limt«4»  whioh  i»  impoiaible,  W]iex>eA^» 
ey^rytUng  ia  in  Qo4i  wd  it  is  ia  Hiowielf  thf^t  He  produM^ 
fMidljr  tho  world.  As  the  divine  miad  (vovc)  ii  the  oealre  ^ 
qS  tbo  spiritual  v^orld»  ao  the  divine  eoul  (}ftvxvi}  ia  the  e^tve 
of  the  world  of  bodie^i 

We  feAYO  uow,  in  the  abov^  r^sum^^  esydeevouredi  to  give  our 
readoia  aome  aUght  idea  of  the  doctrine  of  Flotinua,  and  it  will  be 
a(9en  that  ita  natural  condnaion  ia  Fataliam  and  Pantheiao,  For 
further  partiouko^  w^  must  refer  to  M.  Bouillet'a  volume^  and 
especially  to  the  notes  which  the  learned  translator  haa  added  to 
hia^  version.  By  means  of  copious  quotations  he  haa  satia&c- 
torily  demonstrated  that  the  metaphysical  structure  of  Plotlnua 
ia  esaentiaUy  eeleotic  in  its  chaiacter>  and  eathered  firo^a 
elementa  to  be  met  with  not  onlpr  in  Plato,  and  the  Kabbsda) 
but  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle  huanaelf. 

Of  aU  the  booka  of  the^firat  Ennead,  the  firat  ia  the.  oae 
whtoh  haa  required  the  moat  numeroua  a^iimota  in  tha  way!  of 
annotations^  ftom  the  ^lot  we  have  already  mentioned,  thi^l  tifts 
leading  teneta  of  Plotinua  are  there  alluded  to.  in  an  obaoiire 
and^  suaunary  manner.  The  aeeond  book,  on  virtue,  aeama  to 
be,  in  gvoat  part,  a  development  of  ideaa  given  by  Plato  ^ 
aome  of  hia  dialogues.  Thua  the  introduction  ia  borrowad 
from  the  Thesstetus ;  the  definition  of  virtue  aa  a  purification  nay 
be  fimnd  in  the  Phsedo ;  and  the  fourth  book  of  the  ''BrepubUc" 
oontaiBS  a  description  of  justice,  prudence,  coun^e,  and  temper- 
ance exactly  similar  to  that  given  by  the  Neo-Pktonician* 

The  sixth  book,  on  the  beiautiful,  is  chronok)gicaUy  the^  fiiat 
of  all  the  writings  of  Plotinus,  and  certainly  tne  beat;  it  baa 
been  eeveral  timea  translated,^  and  edited  under  a  separate  £9rm 
bv  Creuzer.  But  notwithafauiding  the  completeneaa  and  relative 
deameaa  of  this  part  of  the  work,  in  order  to  underatand 
it  properly  we  should  together  with  it  read  the  eighth  book 
of  the  fifth  Ennead,  treating  of  inteUigiUe  beauty.  For,  as 
M.  Bouillet  remarks,  the  object  of  Plotinua  is  not  so  much 
here  to  esqilain  the  nature  of  the  beautiful,  aa  to  show  how,  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful,  the  oitf«ic«Viit  and  the  knur 
can  rise  above  the  world  of  sense  to  the  intuition  of  Him 
who,  being  the  only  God,  is  the  author  of  the  beautiful.  The 
book  we  ore  now  alluding  to  is,  therefore,  connected  with  ^hioa; 
for  it  teaches  us  to  puriffr  our  soul,  to  separate  it  irosa  the 
body,and  to  engage  it  in  the  study  of  that  inteUigible  wodd  ibe 
contempktion  of  which  will  give  unutterable  joy.  *^  Let  us  fly 
to  our  dear  country,"  such  is,  in  a  poetical  shape,  the  thought 
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tioa  of  kms  up  this  book,  and  forms  its  conclu8ion»  as  'St. 
to  ih§/m  expressly  states,  in  the  following  passage : — 
tin^^irorautem  plurimum  tarn  doctos  homines,  qui  cuncta  oor- 
aurea  et  sensibilia,  incorporalibus  et  intelligibilibus  poetponenda 
^dicaveront,  cum  agitur  de  beat&  vitfi,  coipondium  contrecta** 
tionum  facere  mentionem.  Ubi  est  illud  Plotini,  ubi  ait: 
Fu^endum  est  igitur  iod  charissimam  patriam,  et  ibi  pater,  et  ibi 
omnia'/  Qute  igitur  classis,  inquit,  aut  fuga?  Smiilem  Deo 
fieri  ?  Si  ergo  Deo  quant6  similior,  tant6  sit  quisqae  propin^uior, 
nulla  est  at)  illo  tanta  longinquitas,  quam  ejus  dissimilitudo, 
Incorporali  vero  illi  setemo,  et  incommutabili,  tant6  est  anima 
hominis  dissimilior,  quant6  rerum  temporalium,  mutabilium- 
que  cupidior." — De  Civit  Dei,  ix.,  16. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  second  Ennead, 
and  of  the  important  note  which  M.  Bouillet  has  devoted  to  the 
question  of  Grnosticism.  Led*  on  by  his  subject  to  discuss  the 
principal  difficulties  connected  with  the  creation  of  the  worid, 
Flotinus,  haying  briefly  stated  in  the  ninth  book  his  theory  of 
the  three  h^ostases,  proceeds  to  criticize  the  Grnostics  for  their 
erroneous  yiews,  and  more  especially  for  that  assertion  that  the 
being  from  whom  the  world  emanated,  the  Demiaufyos,  is  as 
imperfect  as  the  world  itself.  St.  Augustin  (De  Civit.,  xi.,  2) 
explains  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics  on  this  point  #ere 
qmte  as  contrary  to  Neo-Platonism  as  they  were  to  Christianity, 
and  Flotinus  Evidently  reasons  on  the^  assumption  that  1^ 
readers  were  sufficientiy  acquainted  with  the  views  of  the 
Gnostics  to  understand  his  allusions  to  their  system ;  but  M. 
Bouillet  very  rightly  believes  that  the  genenuity  of  modem 
students  are  not  quite  so  familiar  with  the  mysteries  of  a  difficult 
set  of  doctrines  as  in  the  time  when  Plotinus  wrote ;  and  there- 
fore he  has  given  us,  in  his  annotations  to  the  ninth  book  of  the 
second  Ennead,  a  succinct  history  of  Gnosticism,  which  w31  be 
very  useful  to  those  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  referring 
to  the'  more  detailed  accounts  of  Messrs.  Matter,  Simon,  and 
Yacherot.  Valentine  is  the  philosopher  who  has  propounded 
'Me  syst^me  le  plus  riche,  le  plus  complet  de  tons  ceux  qu*6fl[Te 
Phistoire  du  Gnosticisme  f*  his  system,  accordingly,  is  the  one 
selected  by  M.  Bouillet  for  illustration,  and  certainly  it  would 
have  been  quite  impossible  for  any  one  to  understand  without 
the  help  of  a  commentary  an  abstruse  theory  borrowed  from 
Plato,  tiie  E[abbala,  Egyptian  and  Oriental  sources.  Valentine 
starts  with  the  idea  of  emanation,  and  says  that  the  Supreme 
Being  (/3£9oc  or  fl'/ooapx*l)»  after  having  for  ages  remained  in 
silence  and  repose,  manifests  himself  by  a  first  diathesis,   or 

•  Diet  des  Sci.  Philos.,  aH.  "  QnotticiBme  **  (by  M.  Matt«r\ 
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evolution*     This  diathesis  is  his  thought,  in  conuv..  , ,  , 

which  he  produces   three    other    generations  of  cdl?**  ^••^^ 
sjzygies,  viz.^  Monogenes  or  NotM  and  Aletheia,  Loffos  s^Sff^  '|  V 
Anihropos  and  Ecclesia.     From  the  union  of  Logos  anif  5"  ' 
proceeo,  besides  the  pair  Just  named,  five  other  couples;  wh^' 
Anihropos  and  Ecclesia^  m  their  turn,  give  birth  to  six  more^ 
which  seem  to  have  presided  over  the  different  circumstances  of 
moral  and  religious  life  such  as  Valentine  understood  them. 
Taken  together,  these  twelve  sjzygies  completed  the  Pleroma 
of  the  tlurtj  intelligences.   Without  entering  into  any  profound 
coxyectures  respecting  the  character  and  nature  of  these  alle- 

Soncal  beings,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  foUoAving  the 
estinies  of  Sophia^  one  of  the  last  emanations  in  the  PUroma» 
Under  that  name  human  wisdom  is  evidently  represented.  Her 
ambition,  her  desire  of  knowing  Bythos  (depth),  in  spite  of  the 
distance  which  separated  her  from  him,  made  her  fall  into  the 
most  serious  aberrations — led  her  to  obey  the  dictate  of  passion, 
which  would  have  destroyed  her  if  Bythos  had  not  sent  to  her 
assiBtance  the  Eon  Horos  ;  if  Nous  had  not  evolved,  in  order  to 
save  her,  Christos  and  his  companion  Pneuma.  Thanks  to  the 
aid  given  by  those  three  extraordinary  intelligences,  Sophia 
was  initiated  into  the  mystery  of  the  divine  evolutions ;  and  the 
recovery  of  her  happiness  restored  calm  to  the  Pleroma,  pre- 
viously agitated  by  pains,  both  intellectual  and  moral.  Out  of 
Satitude  for  Bythos,  who  had  thus  rescued  one  of  them,  the 
irty  Eons  together  produced  a  being  endowed  with  every  per- 
fection. That  being  was  Jesus  ;  he  also  redeemed  another 
Sophia  (Achamoth),  the  daughter  of  the  'first  one,  and,  by  so 
doing,  deserved  the  name  of  Christos*  The  second  Sophia  could 
not  be  incorporated  with  the  Pkroma,  from  which  she  had  not 
been  evolved.  She  therefore  remained  in  a  sort  of  transitional 
state  between  the  upper  world  and  the  lower  one ;  this  latter 
being  called  by  her  into  existence  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  DemiouryoSf  whom  she  herself  hM  evolved.  Instead  of 
naaking  man  after  the  imase  of  the  heavenly  Sophia,  the 
Demiourgos  made  him  after  his  own ;  but  as  Sophia  nad  com- 
municated to  this  new  being  a  ra^  of  heavenly  u^ht,  the  crea- 
ture proved  to  be  superior  to  his  creator.  In  his  wrath,  the 
Denuaurgos  gave  for  a  prison  to  man>  or  rather  to  the  human  soul, 
A  material  bodv  in  wnich  we  are  subjected  to  three  states  or 
conditions.  The  lower  class  of  men  are  Hylics,  who  remain  for 
ever  under  the  control  of  the  six  wicked  spirits,  companions  of 
the  Demiourgos.  The  intermediate,  or  Psychics,  struggle  faintly 
for  their  liberty ;  whilst  the  higher,  or  Pneumatics,  obtain  the 
mastery.    The  benefit  of  redemption  is  compatible  with  each 
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of  these  three  conditions,  and  those  who  nte  redeemed  return  to 
the  PUroma, 

From  the  remarks  we  have  just  offered,  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
great  difference  which  separated  Plotinus  from  the  Gnoetiot — 
a  difference  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  concluding  book  in 
the  second  Ennead.  According  to  the  N^o-Platonists  and 
Christians,  the  providence  of  Qoa  constantly  interposes  amidat 
human  affairs,  providing  for  our  wants,  relieving  us  iVom  our 
dfflculties,  and  directing  the  moral  and  physical  government  of 
the  universe.  According  to  the  Gnostics,  God,  residing  in  the 
PUromOj  concerns  Himself  exclusively  about  the  PneumaHef^ 
whilst  the  world  and  the  things  therein  are  under  subjection  to 
the  DemimrffoSf  who,  although  superior  to  the  devil,  xa  fkr 
inferior  to  the  perfect  Gh>d. 

Notwithstanding  this  dissimilarity,  there  are  between  the 
Gnostics  and  the  Neo-Platonicians  points  of  resemblance, 
which  are  easily  explained  bv  the  fact  that  both  schools  borrowed 
fh>m  the  same  sources.  Thus,  Valentine,  Basilldes,  and  their 
disciples,  had  deeply  studied  the  KabbAla  and  the  writings  of 
Philo,  whilst  Plotinus,  in  his  turn,  became  acquainted  with 
the  latter  metaphysician  through  Numenius  and  Ammonius 
Saccas. 

We  shall  take  leave,  for  the  present,  of  M,  Bouillet,  and 
dose  a  book,  which,  for  accuracy  of  research  and  depth  of 
erudition,  will  take  its  place  amongst  the  highest  monuments 
of  philosophical  literature.  The  publication  of  the  second  and 
third  volumes  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  retumin^r  to  the 
problems  of  Neo-Platonism ;  in  the  meanwhile,  we  shall  once 
ihone  express  the  ho^  that  M.  Bouillet  mfty  be  induced  to 
complete  his  undertaking  by  giving  us  a  revised  edition  of  the 
text  of  Plotinus. 
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Aet.  v.— the  future  government  of  INDIA. 

1.  A  BUI  for  ike  Better  Government  of  India.      Prepared  and 

brought  tri  2y  Viscount  JPalmeretoUy  Mr,  Vernon  Smithy  and  the 
dhaneellor  ^  the  Eschequer,  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Oom- 
msm  to  be  Printed^  l%th  February,  1858. 

2.  A  Bitt  to  Transfer  the  Chvemment  of  India  from  the  Hast  India 

Company  to  Mer  Majesty  the  Queen,  Prepared  and  brought  mi 
by  ike  Chancellor  of  the  Bxehequer,  Lord  Stanley^  ahd  Mr, 
Secretary  Walpole.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
Printed,  26th  March,  1858. 

8.  Simestions  towards  the  Future  Government  of  India,  By  Harriet 
Mflfftineau.     London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.    1858. 

4.  Speeeh  of  Captain  Fattunck  at  a  Special  Court  of  Prtmrietors, 
held  at  the  Fast  India  House,  January  20th,  1858.  lx)ndon: 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.     1858. 

6.  S^feeoh  of  Colonel  Sykes  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Thursday, 
February  ISth,  1858.    London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.    1858. 

Although  our  old  foes,  the  Conservatives,  are  still  in  Down- 
ing Street,  we  do  not  regret  the  vote  by  which  the  late 
Government  was  driven  from  office. 

Lord  Palmerston's  extraordinary  energy,  as  yet  unimpidred 
bv  age,  and  his  perfect  familiarity  with  political  business,  make 
hmi  an  admirable  administrator;  but  his  want  of  earnest 
loyalty  to  any  high  and  worthy  aims,  must  always  prevent 
his  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a  great  statesman.  Abroad  he  is 
hated,  but  not  feared ;  his  bark  is  so  much  worse  than  his  bite. 
He  has  done  nothing  to  rebuke  the  pride,  to  repress  the 
ambition,  or  to  curb  the  power  of  any  of  the  strong  despotisms 
of  Europe.  He  has  done  nothing  to  vindicate  the  rights,  to 
protect  the  independence,  or  to  perfect  the  liberties  of  any  of 
the  lesser  states.  He  has  excited  patriotic  hopes  only  to  dis- 
appoint them.  He  has  often  defied  tyranny,  but  never  checked 
it.  What  he  has  done  for  European  freedom,  he  has  done  as 
the  mere  instrument  of  the  national  will,  and  under  the  control 
of  the  drcumstance  of  the  hour ;  to  his  own  sagacity,  firmness, 
and  self-sacrifice,  the  good  cause  owes  nothing. 

The  Conspiracy  Bill  is  not  the  only  demonstration  which 
Lord  Palmerstonnas  recently  given  of  his  political  charlatanry , 
We  cannot  venture  to  anticipate  what  the  final  judgment  of 
the  English  people  is  likely  to  be  on  the  controversy  between 
the  East  India  Company  and  its  adversaries ;  but  we  believe 
that  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  it  will  be  universally  acknow- 
ledged that  the  circumstances  in  which  Lord  Falmerston 
introduced  his  India  Bill  were  alone  sufficient  to  prove  him 
unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  country. 
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Only  five  years  ago,  the  meniberis  of  the  late  Miiiistry  were 
among  the  East  India  Company's  most  cordial  and  moat  vigofous 
defenders.  ThQ^  were  among  the  most  earnest  in  trwding 
down  the  opposition  which  was  i-aised  to  the  last  renewal  of  the 
Charter.  By  their  eloquence  and  political  influence  they  bore 
down  the  honest  efforts  of  the  small  but  able  party,  wbioh  at 
that  time  demanded  the  reconstruction  of  our  Indiaa  Govern- 
ment. How  is  it  that  the  champions  of  the  Company  in  '53 
have  become  its  foes  in  '58?  Of  what  new  crimes  or 
blunders  has  Leadenhall  Street  been  guilty  in  the  interval? 
Where  is  the  catalogue  of  reforms  in  the  Indian  army,  or  in 
the  system  of  Indian  revenue,  or  in  any  of  the  institntions 
affecting  the  social  condition  of  the  subject  empire,  proposed 
and  urged  by  the  Board  of  Control,  during  the  last  five  years, 
resisted,  thwarted,  and  set  aside  by  the  Court  of  Direotora? 
What  blessings  has  India  lost,  what  calamities  has  she  sua- 
tained  during  this  period,  in  consequence  of  the  iraoranoe, 
sluggishness,  incapacity,  or  prejudices,  either  of  the  Company 
or  its  servants  ? 

The  Bengal  mutiny  called  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  we  had  organized  and  governed  the  army  of  a 
particular  presidency,  the  true  proportion  of  European  troops 
necessary  for  the  undisturbed  maintenance  of  our  authority* 
the  policy  of  annexation,  and  the  mode  of  effecting  iW  our 
relations  with  the  native  princes,  and  especially  with  the 
fanatical  Mohammedan  states ;  but  we  defy  any  man  to  show 
that  there  was  any  single  circumstance  connected  with  the 
mutiny,  on  which  it  was  natural  or  just  to  raise  a  qaeation 
concerning  the  constitution  of  the  Home  Government. 

In  intr^ucing  his  Bitl,  indeed,  Lord  Palmerstoqiproteated 
against  the  supposition  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
hostility  to  the  East  India  Company,  or  that  he  meant  to  imply 
any  blame  or  censure  upon  its  administr^on  of  the  affiurs  df 
India;  he  iranklv  acknowledged  that  itj^ad  conferred  great 
advantages  on  the  population  under  its  rule.  And  yet  he 
prepared  to  destroy  it !  Notwithstanding  these  honeyed  com- 
pliments, the  proposed  legislation  impli^  that  the  Company 
was  responsible  for  the  mutiny,  or  stood  in  the  way  of  its 
suppression;  that  its  bad  government  had  brought  on  oar 
troubles,  or  that  its  clumsy  machinery  impeded  the  removal  of 
them ;  it  implied  that  the  directors  of  the  Company  had  lees 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  India  than  the  Imperial 
Government,  or  used  their  knowledge  less  wisely  or  leas 
honestly.  Could  any  one  kaovf  better  than  Lord  Palmerstoo 
that  every  one  of  these  implications  was  utterly  falae  ? 

But  he  also  knew  that  the  country  was  in  an  agony  of 
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horror  at  thd  atrocities  which  signalized  the  mutiny*  He  knew 
that  the  whole  nation  was  enraged  at  the  crimes  of  the  sepoys; 
and  he  saw  that  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  object  on 
which  the  national  indignation  conld  Tent  its  reproaches  and 
corses  was  the  Company  in  Leadenhall  Street.  And  so  he 
dn^ged  forth  the  Directors,  and  gave  them  up  to  public 
vengeance.  He  thus  helped  to  swell  an  unmst  and  cruel  tide 
of  calumny,  and  to  strengthen  a  blind  passion  and  a  mistaken 
prejudice.  The  praise  lavished  in  his  speech  could  not  cancel 
the  reproaches  conveyed  in  his  Bill.  If  any  department  of  the 
Home  Government  deserved  blame  for  the  horrors  of  Delhi 
and  Cawnpore,  it  was  the  Board  of  Control,  which  had 
exereised  supreme  and  uncontrolled  authority ;  not  the  Com- 

f)any,  which  could  advise  and  suggest,  but  had  no  power  to 
^slate.  But  Lord  Palqierston,  we  admit,  is  at  least  faithful 
to  his  friends ;  and  even  for  the  sake  of  prolonging  his  power, 
he  would  not  turn  the  molten  lava  of  a  nation's  fury  on  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Vernon  Smith. 

It  may,  however,  be  suggested,  that  although  the  Company 
might  not  be  responsible  for  the  mutiny,  the  double  govern- 
ment was  a  great  evil ;  that  it  was  wise  to  take  advantage  of 
'tl)e  accidental  excitement  of  national  feeling  to  terminate  a 
perncious  and  anomalous,  but  powerful  institution;  that  no 
sreat  reforms  have  ever  been  eftected  in  England  quietly  and 
deliberately,  without  tumult  and  without  passion,  for— 

''  All  the  past  of  time  reveals 
A  bridal  dawn  of  thunder  peals 
Wherever  thought  hath  wedded  fact.'* 

But  it  ftay  be  fairly  answered,  that  an  honest  statesman 
would  not  deliberately  choose  to  terminate  the  history  of 
a  great  corporation,  in  circumstances  which  would  necessarily 
imply  tluit  it  had  been  guilty  of  enormous  offences,  of  which 
he  l>elieved  it  to  be  innocent.  No  urgent  necessity  demanded 
instant  legislation;  \ord  Palmerston  proposed  to  abolish  the 
Company,  because  he  knew  that  the  country  was  disposed  to 
charge  it  with  having  provoked  the  mutiny  by  a  policy  of  folly 
and  wickedness,  and  because  he  hoped  to  increase  his  personal 
popularity,  and  prolong  his  tenure  of  power,  by  ministering  to 
popular  passion.  It  is  true  that  great  political  revolutions  have 
never  been  acomplished  without  violence  and  injustice ;  but  it 
is  also  true,  that  when  they  have  been  really  beneficial,  they 
have  always  been  the  result  of  previous  effort  and  agitation. 
The  consummation  has  often  been  sudden,  and  encompassed 
with  tumult  %iid  storm,  but  years  of  debate  and  struggle  have 
gone  before  and  prepared  for  it.    But  the  dissolution  of  the 
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guided  its  aims.     The  whole  proceeding  was  in  harmony  with 
the  practical  nature  of  English  legislation. 

Now,  however,  the  very  men  who  propose  to  annihilate  the 
Company,  acknowledge  that  it  has  worked  admirably.  North, 
Dundas,  Fox,  and  Pitt,  justified  their  proposals  for  change  by 
demonstrating  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from  the  imperfections 
they  proposea  to  supplemtot,  or  the  arrangements  they  wkh  to 
modify  and  overrule.  ^'Points  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House  of  Commons  "  on  Indian  affairs,  and  ''Bills  for  the  better 
government  of  India,*'  were  introduced  by  indignant  eloquence 
and  stern  impeachments  in  those  days;  but  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  smile  while  they  curse,  and  bless  while  they 
slay.  The  policy  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  as  pnzding  as 
the  weather  we  have  had  lately;  the  sunlight  of  compliment 
has  never  been  brighter,  the  malignant  rush  of  the  east  wind 
never  more  destructive.  Our  legislators  have  the  soffc  voice  of 
Jacob,  but  the  rough  hands  of  Esau. 

But  as  the  House  of  Commons  has  affirmed,  by  a  laige 
minority,  that  India  must  be  transferred  to  the  Crown,  it  is 
wiser  for  all  who  long  to  see  India  well  governed,  to  give  dieir 
most  vigorous  attention  to  the  measures  before  Parliament,  than 
to  lament  that  a  better  time  had  not  been  chosen  for  introdociii}; 
them.  No  one  can  imagine  that  our  present  l^slation  will  be 
final.  Whatever  is  done  now  will  be  modified  anin  and  again, 
within  the  next  fifty  years;  our  object  should  be  rather  to 
secure  right  prindples  than  to  perfect  the  mere  details  of 
oi^anization.  On  what  principles,  then,  should  the  reform  of 
the  Indian  Government  be  conducted? 

One  element  of  the  case,  which  should  be  constantly  kept  in 
mind,  is  the  distance  which  separates  the  subject  from  the 
imperial  state.  Calcutta  and  London  are  nearer  than  they 
were,  but  the  immense  interval  cannot  be  annihilated  even  by 
railways  and  electric  telegraphs.  The  moral  distance  between 
the  two  is  wider  than  the  material,  and  less  susceptible  of  being 
seriously  contracted.  India  must  be  governed  in  India.  Even 
if  our  communication  were  far  more  rapid  than  it  is,  and 
absolutely  faultless  in  its  regularity,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
administer  the  affiurs  of  the  East,  without  a  strong  and  intel- 
ligent vice*regal  establishment  at  Calcutta.  Surrounded  by 
the  institutions,  in  daily  contact  with  the  customs  and  tradi* 
tions,  social  and  religious,  of  Hindoo  life,  the  Governor-General 
and  his  colleagues  have  an  immense  advantage  over  the  wisest 
and  best  informed  President  of  a  Council  at  home.  Everything 
that  meets  the  eye  and  ikDs  on  the  ear  of  a  European  resident 
in  India,  is  friendly  to  his  qualifications  as  ruler  or  the  coontrj. 
And  the  Oriental  mind  cannot  well  realixe  an  invisible  law — 
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abortiTe  eflbrts  to  remedy  greatpractieal  evils  were  followed 
by  the  celebrated  measure  of  William  Pitt,  establishing  the 
Board  of  Contrd,  and  investing  it  with  powers  which,  during 
the  last  seventy-four  years,  have  made  a  minister  of  the  Crown 
the  real  governor  ok'  our  Eastern  empire.  The  failures  of  these 
distiagiiisked  statesmen  should  have  taught  Lord  Palmerston  to 
exercise  great  deliberation  and  caution.  It  is  no  light  thing 
to  attempt  to  legislate  for  India.  An  Indian  Bill  is  the  ptnu 
aMmnvm  of  cabinets. 

There  is  one  significant  contrast  between  the  drcumstances 
in  which,  from  1781  to  1784,  various  statesmen  endeavoured  to 
reoonstruct  the  Indian  Grovemment,  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  present  proposed  reforms  have  originated.  Seventy 
years  ago  me  Company  was  the  object  of  righteous  and  univer- 
sal indignation,  loathing,  and  scorn.  Great  crimes — exaggerated 
no  doubt  by  popular  wrath  and  the  magnificent  eloquence  of 
Westminster  Mall,  but  still  great — had  been  committed  in  its 
name,  which  it  wanted  either  the  will  or  the  power  to  rebuke 
and  pumsh.  A  vast  empire  was  being  impoverished  to  satisfy 
the  covetonsnese  of  needy  adventurers ;  the  princes  of  mi^nii* 
ficent  states  were  being  insulted  to  gratify  their  pride.  The 
▼ifdation  of  solemn  treaties,  and  the  foulest  extortions,  had 
bcoogfat  dishonour  on  the  English  name.  The  criminals  had 
no  reverwoee  for  rank,  no  pity  for  feebleness,  no  chivalrous 
regard  for  sex ;  they  robbed  and  spoiled,  restrained  neither  by 
scruples  of  their  own,  nor  by  the  prayers  of  their  victims,  nor 
by  the  authority  of  their  masters  at  home.  These  masters 
were  on  the  edge  of  financial  ruin,  and  while  their  despatches 
began  bv  inoukating  on  their*  servants  lessons  of  justice  and 
mercy,  dbey  dioeed  with  exhortations  of  ever  increasing  urgency 
to  seiftd  home  lai^er  remittances.  In  the  same  breath  they 
charged  the  robbers  of  nations  to  be  honest,  and  command^ 
them  henceforth  to  secure  a  heavier  boot^.  There  was  no 
remedy  fi»r  these  disorders  and  crimes  except  the  rigorous  inter- 
ference of  the  Crown.  At  that  time  the  dividends  received  by 
proprietors  of  East  India  stock  depended  upon  the  profits  of 
their  commerce  and  the  financial  success  of  their  Government, 
and  it  was  the  natural  and  obvious  protection  against  the  evils 
into  which  pecuniary  temptations  hurried  both  the  Com- 
pany and  their  servants,  to  vest  the  control  of  all  their  affiurs  in 
the  hands  of  a  body  free  from  the  inducement  to  impoverish 
the  subject  races  for  the  sake  of  enriching  their  rulers.  The 
evik  were  enormous  and  unquestioned,  and  the  remedies  were 
all  directed  to  dear  and  definite  practical  results.  The  circupa- 
Btnaoes  which  demanded  reform,  suggested  its  prindples,  and 
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guided  its  aimB.     The  whole  proceeding  was  in  harmony  with 
the  practical  nature  of  English  legislation. 

Now,  however,  the  very  men  who  propose  to  annihilate  the 
Company,  acknowledge  that  it  has  worked  admirably.  North, 
Dundas,  Fox,  and  Pitt,  justified  their  proposals  for  change  by 
demonstrating  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from  the  imperfections 
they  proposed  to  supplemtot,  or  the  arrangements  they  wish  to 
modify  and  overrule.  '^Points  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House  of  Commons  "  on  Indian  afiairs,  and  '*  Bills  for  the  better 
government  of  India,"  were  introduced  by  indignant  eloquence 
and  stern  impeachments  in  those  days;  but  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  smile  while  they  curse,  and  bless  while  tkej 
slay.  The  policy  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  as  puzsding  as 
the  weather  we  have  had  lately;  the  sunlight  of  compliment 
has  never  been  brighter,  the  malignant  rush  of  the  east  wind 
never  more  destructive.  Our  le^lators  have  the  soft  voice  of 
Jacob,  but  the  rough  hands  of  Esau. 

But  as  the  House  of  Commons  has  affirmed,  by  a  large 
majority,  that  India  must  be  transferred  to  the  Crown,  it  is 
wiser  for  all  who  long  to  see  India  well  governed,  to  give  fheir 
most  vigorous  attention  to  the  measures  before  Parliament,  than 
to  lament  that  a  better  time  had  not  been  chosen  for  intrododng 
them.  No  one  can  imagine  that  our  present  legislation  will  be 
final.  Whatever  is  done  now  will  be  modified  asain  and  i^^ain, 
within  the  next  fifty  years;  our  object  should  be  rather  to 
secure  right  prindples  than  to  perfect  the  mere  details  of 
organization.  On  what  principles,  then,  should  the  reform  of 
the  Indian  Government  be  conducted? 

One  element  of  the  case,  which  should  be  constantly  kept  in 
mind,  is  the  distance  which  separates  the  subject  from  tiie 
imperial  state.  Calcutta  and  London  are  nearer  than  tiiey 
were,  but  the  immense  interval  cannot  be  annihilated  even  l^ 
railways  and  electric  telegraphs.  The  moral  distance  between 
the  two  is  wider  than  the  material,  and  less  susceptible  of  being 
seriously  contracted.  India  must  be  governed  in  India.  Even 
if  our  communication  were  far  more  rapid  than  it  is,  and 
absolutely  faultless  in  its  regularity,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
administer  the  afiairs  of  the  East,  without  a  strong  and  intel- 
ligent vice-regal  establishment  at  Calcutta.  Surrounded  by 
the  institutions,  in  daily  contact  with  the  customs  and  tradi* 
tions,  social  and  religious,  of  Hindoo  life,  the  Governor-General 
and  his  colleagues  have  an  immense  advantage  over  the  wisest 
and  best  informed  President  of  a  Council  at  home.  Everything 
that  meets  the  eye  and  falls  on  the  ear  of  a  European  resident 
in  India,  is  friendly  to  his  qualifications  as  ruler  or  the  ooantiy. 
And  the  Oriental  mind  cannot  well  realize  an  invisible  law — 
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itfoog  and  kigh  party  walls  between  the  various  ranks  and 
orders  of  the  state  renders  possible  a  community  of  national 
feelioff  and  sympathy.  Even  our  hereditary  legislators  are 
brou^t  into  many  close  and  friendly  relations  with  those  whom 
axdeat  reformers  call  ^'  hereditary  bondsmen."  And  while  full 
provision  is  made  for  the  existence. of  a  competent  knowl^e 
of  OBT  affairs  among  our  eovemors,  it  is  also  provided  tluit 
they  shall  have  the  deepest  interest  in  our  prosperity.  Every 
national  disaster  afflicts  the  rulers  of  the  state ;  and  the  national 
prosperity  increases  their  wealth,  comfort,  and  safety.  It  is 
not  on  their  boaour  merely,  but  on  their  interest,  that  the 
constitution  reUes.  The  members  of  one  House  are  dijcectly 
responsible  to  the  people ;  and  the  members  of  the  other  would 
be  stripped,  in  an  hour,  of  all  their  dignity  and  high  estate,  if 
ihef  wed  wantonly  to  trifle  with  the  great  interests  of  the 
nation :  their  aneestra)  palaces,  their  vast  revenues,  their  lofty 
Bames»  all  the  splendid  traditions  which  glitter  in  their  coronets, 
and  enrich  their  costly  robes,  would  be  swept  into  destruction 
by  the  fury  of  the  peq>le,  as  easily  as  a  mud  wall  is  carried 
away  by  tke  rush  of  a  tempestuous  sea. 

But  neither  in  the  Lords  nor  the  Commons  can  we  con* 
fidently  expect  much  acquaintance  with  the  afiairs  of  India. 
We  have  no  Duke  of  Calcutta,  or  Marqujs  of  Luoknow,  or 
Earl  of  Madras,  in  the  Upper  House,  deriving  large  revenues 
frcmi  estates  denoted  b^  their  titles,  and  brou^t  up  from  their 
infancy  among  dark-skinned  tribes,  which  recognise  and  honour 
their  xnnk.  Noble  lords  are  fof ced  to  know  somewing  of  England ; 
they  have  tenants  with  whose  wants  they  are  tolerably  familiar ; 
they  invest  in  railways,  and  struggle  side  by  side  with  the  city 
men  in  many  a  hopeful  speculation ;  they  marry  the  daughters 
of  bankers  and  the  granddaughters  of  brewers ;  at  Harrow  and 
Eton,  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  they  not  only  ^et  a  know- 
ledge of  the  classes  below  them,  but  form  friendships,  and  are 
knit  together  in  i^orts  and  studies,  and  general  sympathies,  with 
many  untitled  men.  Even  dukes  read  the  Times,  and  laugh 
over  Ihmebj  and  get  their  opinions  modified  by  the  great  quar- 
terlies, all  of  which  derive  their  power  from  the  genius,  and 
scholarship,  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  professional  classes. 
There  are  scarcely  any  analogous  influences  to  compel  the  peers 
to  understand  the  condition  of  India. 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  our  representative  system  to  give  us 
any  right  to  find  fault  with  the  House  of  Commons,  should  it 
betray  the  srossest  ignorance  about  ryots  and  zemindars, 
Mahometan  law,  the  vUlage  communities,  and  the^  social 
peculiarities  of  the  numerous  Eastern  races  over  which  we 
have  been  made  the  rulers.      Indian  knowledge  is  a  mere 
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currents  of  Indian  policy,  and  detefrmming  tiie  prin<»ple8^  by 
which  all  social  and  legal  changes,  and  our  diploma&s  relatioiis 
with  the  independent  or  tributary  states  of  the  East,  should  be 
guided  It  should  hare  strength  enough  to  dn^  down  the 
moat  powerful  of  its  citxI  and  mUitary  servamts,  if  proved  gviHy 
of  ifieompetency  or  corruption.  It  should  be  aUc  bj  its 
constitution  to  oonunand  in  its  general  conduct  of  affina  the 
CQoifideiMe  axtd  respect  both  of  India  and  of  Enghmd,  and  of  all 
parties  in  the  state.  Its  moral  influence  should  bear  aonie 
propcMTtioii  to  the  magnitude  of  its  duties,  the  dignity  of  its 
potttion,  and  the  trenaendous  poweva  f(Mr  good  or  enm  intmated 
to  its  wisdoo!!  and  int^rity.  And  although  rapidity  of  aelkm 
in  its  ordinary  movements  should  not  be  tmught  of  as  ila  f  rst 
and  most  indispensable  virtue,  there  should  be  proyisioot  fcr 
prompt  action  in  all  cases  of  urgency.  Finally,  it  sbouM  be 
the  aim  of  ladsan  reformers  to  endeavour  in  the  very  con- 
stitution of  the  Home  Grovemment  to  protect  India  Aom  Ae 
dreadful  consequences  which  might  flow  from  the  ignonrae^ 
rashness,  or  wickedness  of  a  bad  or  foolish  man  who  m^ht 
accidentally  become  the  supreme  head  of  the  administration. 

It  is  about  this  last  condition  of  a  sound  and  safe  oonstitv- 
tionr  for  the  government  of  the  East  that  we  think  there  is  most 
need  for  careful  and  patient  thought.  We  are  amazed  that 
Indian  reformers  are  content  to  trust  despotic  power  over 
India  to  a  solitary  President  or  Secretary  unchecked  except  by 
the  fear  of  Parliament.  We  wonder  how  many  times,  dung 
the  last  fiye«and-twenty  years  even,  the  House  of  ConMMms 
has  been  on  the  edge  of  a  count-out  in  the  very  midst  of  a 
debate  on  questions  affecting  the  dearest  interests  of  Eastern 
princes  or  of  the  enormous  populations  of  India ;  we  wonder 
how  many  years  will  have  to  pass  by  before  the  present 
interest  in  the  condition  of  the  Hindoo  will  have  almost 
vanished,  and  the  Indian  budget  will  ngsm  be  brought  forward 
in  the  presence  of  empty  benches,  and  an  Indian  motion  prove 
once  more  the  dinner  oell  of  the  House. 

The  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  are  both  almost  utteriy 
destitute  of  the  attributes  we  should  naturally  seek  in  bodies 
trusted  with  the  unaided  responsibility  of  checnng  the  powerful 
ruler  of  a  distant  and  almost  unknown  dependency.  For  all 
the  purposes  of  our  domestic  government,  we  believe  that  the 
English  constitution  is,  in  its  principles  and  tendencies^  as  near 
peitection  as  any  human  institution  can  be.  Our  l^islator? 
know  the  country  they  have  to  govern.  One  House  is  largely 
composed  of  men  who  belong  to  the  middle  class  of  the  com* 
munity,  and  who  are  intimate  with  the  necessitieB  of  the  poor, 
and  diqf)osed  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  rich.     The  afaeenee  of 
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•tiOQg  and  kigh  party  walls  between  the  various  ranks  and 
orders  of  the  state  renders  possible  a  community  of  national 
feelioff  and  sympathy.  Even  our  hereditary  legislators  are 
brou^t  into  many  close  and  friendly  relations  with  those  whom 
axdeat  reformers  oall  ^'  hereditary  bondsmen."  And  while  full 
provision  is  made  for  the  existence. of  a  competent  knowl^e 
of  OBT  affairs  among  our  eovemors^  it  is  also  provided  tluit 
they  shall  have  the  deepest  interest  in  our  prosperity.  Every 
national  disaster  afflicts  the  rulers  of  the  state ;  and  the  national 
prosperity  increases  their  wealth,  comfort,  and  safety.  It  is 
not  on  their  hottour  merely,  but  on  their  interest,  that  the 
coBstittttion  reUes.  The  members  of  one  House  are  dijcectly 
responsible  to  the  people ;  and  the  members  of  the  other  would 
be  stripped,  in  an  hour,  of  idl  their  dignity  and  high  estate,  if 
ihef  oared  wantonly  to  trifle  with  the  great  interests  of  the 
nation :  their  aneestrs)  palaces,  their  vast  revenues,  their  lofty 
Baues»aU  the  erolendid  traditions  which  glitter  in  their  coronets, 
and  enrich  their  costly  robes,  would  be  swept  into  destruction 
by  the  fury  of  tke  people,  as  easily  as  a  mud  wall  is  carried 
away  by  the  rush  of  a  tempestuous  sea. 

But  neither  in  the  Lords  nor  the  Commons  can  we  con* 
fidently  expect  much  acquaintance  with  the  afiairs  of  India. 
We  have  no  Duke  of  Calcutta,  or  Marques  of  Lucknow,  or 
Earl  of  Madras,  in  the  Upper  House,  deriving  large  revenues 
frcmi  estates  denoted  b^  their  titles,  and  brou^t  up  from  their 
infancy  among  dark-*8kinned  tribes,  which  recognise  and  honour 
their  rank.  Noble  lords  are  forced  to  know  something  of  England ; 
they  have  tenants  with  whose  wants  they  are  tolerably  familiar ; 
they  invest  in  railways,  and  struggle  side  by  side  with  the  city 
men  in  many  a  hopeful  speculation ;  they  marry  the  daughters 
of  bankers  and  the  granddaughters  of  brewers ;  at  Harrow  and 
Eton,  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  they  not  only  get  a  know- 
ledge of  the  classes  below  them,  but  form  friendships,  and  are 
knit  together  in  sports  and  studies,  and  general  sympathies,  with 
many  untitled  men.  Even  dukes  read  the  Times,  and  langh 
over  Punch,  and  get  their  opinions  modified  by  the  great  quar- 
terlies, all  of  which  derive  their  power  from  the  genius,  and 
scholanhip,  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  professional  classes. 
There  are  scarcely  any  analogous  influences  to  compel  the  peers 
to  understand  the  condition  of  India. 

Nor  is  there  anvthing  in  our  representative  system  to  give  us 
any  right  to  find  fault  with  the  House  of  Commons,  should  it 
betray  the  srossest  ignorance  about  r^ots  and  zemindars, 
Mahometan  law,  the    vUlage    communities,  and    the^  social 

Ccufiarities  rf   the  numerous  Eastern  races  over  which  we 
ve  been  made  the  rulers.      Indian  knowledge  is  a  mere 
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accideut  in  an  honourable  member ;  there  b  nothing  to  pcoyiile 
that  he  shall  have  it.  His  constituents  for  the  most  part  have 
the  vaguest  ideas  of  the  magnitude  of  our  Eastern  empire ;  and 
will  feel  far  more  anxious  that  he  should  be  staunch  on  behalf 
of  the  branch  line  of  four  miles  from,  the  well-known  station  at 
Deadman's  Heath  to  the  apcient  and  important  town  of  Little 
Pedlington  than  that  he  should  have  the  profoundest  views  on 
the  intricate  questions  which  the  Malcolms  and  the  Metoalfea, 
the  Thomasons  and  the  Lawrences,  have  only  helped  to  solve. 
The  grievances  of  that  omnibus  ride  across  the  Heath  is  a  thinff 
of  infinitely  ^eater  moment  to  the  independent  electors  S 
that  incorruptible  borough  than  the  poverty  of  kingdoms,  the 
wrongs  or  calamities  of  180  millions  ozmen* 

And  while  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  aflfairs  of  India  will  ever  be  found  in  a  minority 
of  the  members  of  either  House  of  Parliament — such  a  know- 
ledge we  mean  as  shall  qualify  them  for  the  intelligent  control  of 
the  minister  in  his  discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  government^ 
we  are  ei^ually  sceptical  about  the  permanence  of  the  present 
interest  in  the  condition  of  our  Indian  empire.  Just  now  and 
then,  when  a  great  question  has  been  raisea  concerning  a  treetpr 
with  some  important  Hindoo  or  Mahometan  state^  or  when  reli- 
gious considerations  give  an  edge  and  flavour  to  a  debate  on  the 
merits  of  some  obnoxious  functionarv,  honourable  members 
will  diligently  study  the  topic  of  the  hour,  and  manifest  both 
knowledge  and  earnestness  in  dealing  with  it.  On  extim* 
ordinary  and  special  occasions  both  Houses  will  do  their  duty, 
but  we  think  it  will  be  wise  for  them  so  far  to  mistrust  them- 
selves  as  to  surround  the  new  Secretary  of  State  with  a  body 
of  men  willing  and  able  to  sustain  him  in  right-doing  and  to 
warn  him  against  follies  and  crimes.  If  wo  required  any 
demonstration  of  the  certainty  of  an  early*  decay  in  the 
national  anxiety  about  the  East,  the  history  of  ^e  last  few 
months  would  supply  one:  the  fall  of  Lord  Palroerston 
well  nigh  quenched  the  earnestness  of  many  an  ardent 
Indian  reformer;  the  daily  journals  soon  found  that  specu- 
lations on  the  chances  of  Lord  Derby  were  more  interesting 
than  incessant  denunciations  of  the  sins  of  the  Company; 
the  critical  nature  of  our  relations  to  France  has  still  further 
subdued  the  general  anxiety  for  change ;  and  the  debate  on 
Mr.  Disraeli's  resolntions,  announ<^  for  the  30th,  seems  now 
to  derive  its  chief  importance  from  its  possible  influence  on  the 
duration  of  the  Government.  All  this  is  eminently  natural. 
It  is  not  fair  to  expect  the  English  Legislature  to  retain  its 
unselfish  enthusiasm  for  rajahs  and  ryots,  while  a  hundred 
questions  are  pressing  for  settlement  concerning  reforms  in  our 
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own  1ew>  constitutional  changes,  financial  expedients,  and  our 
continental  relations.  The  House  of  Commons  is  already  over- 
worked. It  has  neither  tim^  strength,  nor  heart  for  new  duties. 
•  We  are,  therefore,  in  favour  of  a  Council,  and  of  a  Council 
BO  constitnted  as  to  discharge  the  functions  suggested  by  its 
name.  A  Council  of  Crown  nominees  would  speedily  beoone 
the  contempt  of  an  able  minister,  and  the  apology  of  a  fsablft 
one  for  indolence  and  inaction.  Let  the  Secretary  be  wMj 
responsible  for  all  that  is  done.  Let  him,  in  all  ordinary  eases, 
ask  for  the  advice  of  independent  and  intelligent  colleagues 
before  he  acts,  and  in  all  extraordinary  cases,  in  which  he 
thinks  it  necessary  to  decide  without  their  assistance,  justify  in 
their  minutes  his  independent  action ;  but  in  all  cases  let  his 
own  judgment  determine  his  proceedings.  In  all  matters  of 
urgency  there  Would  be  the  possibility  of  the  promptest 
action,  and  in  all  the  common  work  of  the  department  there 
would  be  the  wisdom  elicited  from  deliberation  and  discus- 
sion. As  to  the  delay  which  would  be  occasioned  by  consulta- 
tion, let  the  following  extract  from  Colonel  Sykes's  very  able 
speech  in  the  House,  on  the  1 8th  of  February,  be  suflScient  to 
remove  all  apprehension : — 

^  In  the  year  1857,  the  number  of  draft  despatches  approved  by 
the  Court  of  Direetors,  on  the  very  day  on  which  they  were  laid 
before  them,  was  1,157.  Those  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  of  the 
Oomrt,  for  further  consideration,  amounted  to  464;  and  notwHk' 
ntanding  all  that  hai  heen  said  about  the  adventures  of  a  despatch  bjf 
land  and  toater^  the  average  time  during  which  a  draft,  ordered  to  lie 
an  the  table f  was  under  consideration,  teas  seven  or  eight  dags,^^ 

If  such  has  been  the  celerity  of  such  a  slow  coach  as  the  old 
Board  of  Directors,  what  may  we  not  hope  for  from  a  Council 
contrived  by  the  combined  wisdom  of  our  most  renowned 
statesmen  ? 

That  there  should  be  in  this  Council  an  element  independent 
of  the  Crown,  appears  essential  to  its  free  and  vigorous  action ; 
in  whom  to  vest  the  appointment  of  these  independent  members 
IS  a  most  perplexing  question.  Lord  Palmerston  made  no 
elSbrt  to  solve  it ;  in  nis  Bill  all  the  members  of  Council  were 
aj^ointed  by  the  Crown.  Mr.  Disraeli's  Bill  created  a  con- 
stituency of  persons  interested  in  various  ways  in  Indian  affairs, 
and  confers  on  them  the  right  of  voting  for  four  out  of  the 
eighteen  members  of  his  Council.  In  the  eleventh  Clause  of  Bill 
Ho.  2,  it  is  provided  that — 

''l%e  persons  qualified  to  vote  in  the  election  of  such  members 
shall  be,— 
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'^  All  proprietors  of  one  thoutand  pounds  or  upwards  ia  the  eapHal 
stock  of  the  East  India  Company. 

'^  All  *  proprietors  of  capital  stock,  or  paid-up  capital  in  any 
company,  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  for  working  any 
railway,  or  other  public  work  in  India,  to  the  amount  of  two 
thousand  pounds,  or  upwards. 

''An  persons  who  have  been  ten  years,  at  least,  in -India,  as  eom- 
missioned  officers  in  the  military  service  of  her  Majesty,  or  in  Hhe 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  Bast  India  Company,  or  as  dffl 
aervants  of  the  East  India  Company,  or  in  the  civil  aervioe  of  hut 
Majesty." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  oonatitaency  cooapoaed  of 
aach  persons  would  bring  into  the  Council  men  whose  mflimiMie 
ought  to  be  felt  there, — men  who  had  ac^mired  larae  pcaotaeal 
acquaintance  with  the  working  of  the  Indian  (joyeraBMSifty 
averse  to  rapid  and  merely  theoretical  reformsy — ^men  whc^  by 
their  long  residence  in  the  East,  would  hare  been  amaacipat(cd 
from  the  traditions  and  influences  of  our  ^reat  political  paitiea 
at  home^  and  who  would  throw  into  their  wcHrk  a  depth  and 
vigour  of  interest,  such  as  would  astonish  well-bred,  aristooialic 
officials.  The  ''Old  Indian"  never  forgets  the  magnifioont 
country  in  which  he  made  his  wealth,  and  ruined  his  liver. 

We  are  scarcely  prepared,  however,  to  abandon  the  hope  of 
some  method  being  devised  by  which  the  genend  publieopnioii 
of  England  may  be  made  to  tell  somewhat  more  wectly  oa  the 
deliberations  of  the  Indian  Council.  In  his  Bill  Mr.  Disradi 
hit  upon  a  scheme  for  effecting  this,  which  he  thought,  no 
doubt,  would  be  eminently  acceptable  to  the  popular  party,  hot 
which  has  been  received  with  such  coldness  or  such  scorn,  that 
he  has  quite  withdrawn  it  from  his  proposed  ''resolutions;** 
we  refer,  of  course,  to  the  very  novel  idea  of  conferring  on  the 
parliamentary  electors  of  London,  Manchester,  Laverpool, 
Glasgow,  and  Belfast,  the  right  of  electing  five  members  of 
Council.  These  cities  and  boroughs  were  chosen,  we  imagiae, 
because  of  the  knowledge  of  India  which  they  might  be 
supposed  to  possess,  in  consequence  of  their  interest  in  the 
Indian  trode>  and  because  the  parliamentarv  electors  of  these 
five  places  would  probably  fairly  represent  the  popular  feeling, 
on  the  principles  and  aims  which  should  guide  our  Indian  policy. 
Objections,  without  number,  readily  present  themselves,  no 
doubt,  against  this  proposal;  but  we  think  it  deserved  more 
consideration  than  it  received,  and  that  those  who  laughed  at  it 
so  loudly  should  have  been  prepared  to  suggest  some  plan  by 
which  the  good,  which  the  proposal  was  meant  to  secure,  might 
be  attained  in  a  leas  eccentric  manner. 

We  suppose,  however,  that  Bill  No.  2  is  virtually 
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Lord  John  RogieU  has  rendered  good  service  to  the  oountry  m 
well  as  to  Lord  Derby  and  his  colleagues,  by  snggesting  that 
the  House  should  diecuss  '^  resolutions/'  instead  (»  pronouncing 
on  the  riyal  Bills.  Mr.  Disraeli's  measure,  ^ite  of  its  merits, 
is  encumbered  by  details  which  would  make  it  almost  unwork- 
able. The  House  wovid  probably  have  been  too  much  pro- 
voked by  its  excessive  ekboration  to  consider  it  patiently ;  the 
Bill  would  have  been  lost  by  a  large  majority,  and  Lord  Pal- 
menton's  Bill  would  have  become  law  very  much  as  it  stands. 
Lord  John  Russell  has  saved  us  from  the  prospect  of  this,  and 
we  cordially  thank  him  for  his  well-timed  interference. 

On  the  '^resolutions*'  to  be  proposed  on  the  30th  of  April,  we 
need  say  nothing  more  than  we  have  said  already.  On  the 
important  and  vital  difference  between  both  the  Bill  and  the 
**  resolutions"  of  the  Government,  and  Lord  Palmerston's  mea- 
sure, we  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  and  endeavoured  to 
maintain  it.  Mr.  Disraeli  offers  an  independent  element  in  the 
Council ;  Lord  Pahnerston  proposes  that  it  should  be  entirely 
nominated  by  the  Crown.  Not  our  pq[>ular  instincts  alone, 
but  the  principles  which  we  think  should  determine  our  jtid^ 
ment  m  this  peculiar  and  special  case,  compel  us  to  accept  the 
more  liberal  scheme,  though  it  originates  with  a  Conservative 
Government. 

We  cannot  close  without  expressing  our  earnest  hope  that 
whatever  changes  may  be  effected  in  the  Home  Government, 
the  civil  and  military  service  of  India  will  be  sustained  in  its 
present  efficiency.  No  government  was  ever  so  well  served  as 
the  East  India  Company  has  been ;  the  integrity,  the  vigour, 
the  intell%ence,  which  have  characterized  its  servants  during  the 
laet  thirty  or  forty  years,  awaken  our  astonishment  and  admira- 
tion. Infinitely  more  depends  on  the  good  character  and  good 
sense  of  the  judges,  magistrates,  revenue  officers,  and  military 
men  employed  in  India,  than  on  the  skilftd  adjustment  of  the 
machinery  of  government  at  home.  Let  no  motives  to  honest 
work  be  withdrawn  or  enfeebled ;  no  check  be  destroyed  which 
at  present  represses  corruption  and  reveab  ineflSciency.  We 
may  justly  be  proud  not  only  of  the  men  who  |liave  represented 
us  in  India  of  late,  but  of  the  worit  which  they  have  done. 
The  last  thirty  years  of  the  history  of  British  India  are  unparal- 
leled in  the  records  of  the  human  race.  Never  were  chanees  so 
bene#eent  effected  on  a  scale  of  such  magnitude,  and  within  so 
brief  a  period.  For  proof,  we  refer  to  the  splendid  paper  written 
by  Lord  Dalhousie  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  exhibiting  the  pro- 
gress of  India  under  his  government,  and  the  "  Memorandum 
of  the  Improvements  in  t&  Administration  of  India  during  the 
last  Thirty  Years,"  prepared  at  the  India  House,  and  bearing 
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the  signature  of  Sir  Jamed  Melville.  lu  every  departmant 
there  Ms  been  progress;  iq  some  departments  the  progress  hmB 
been  so  remarkable  as  to  produce  tne  profoundeat  wonder  and 
delight.  Great  public  works^  roads,  canals,  railways,  lines  of 
electric  telegraph  communication,  are  being  carried  forward 
with  as  much  energy  as  the  limited  resources  of  the  Govern* 
ment  will  allow.  The  settlement  of  the  revenue  svstem,  which 
had  confounded  the  genius  and  industry  of  some  of  the  greatest 
Indian  statesmen,  is  at  last  being  effected  on  principles  which 
appear  to  promise  a  vast  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
people  ana  in  the  resources  of  the  state.  The  natives  thenor 
selves  acknowledge  the  equity  of  our  judicial  courts,  and 
endeavours  ase  snU  being  made  to  render  justice  cheaper  and 
more  accessible  to  all  classes  of  the  community.  Half  a  century 
ago  India  was  infested  with  organized  armies  of  murderers, 
bound  together  by  the  sanctions  of  religion,  and  claiming 
from  the  eods  a  patent  and  prerogative  of  assassination. 
They  defied  the  strength  both  of  the  native  princes  and  of 
the  British  Government,  and  carried  terror  from  villase 
to  village,  and  city  to  city,  almost  unhindered.    A  special 

S>lice  was  organized  against  them,  and  Thuggism  is  cmBhed« 
rganized  bands  of  professional  robbers  roamed  about  the 
country;  these,  too,  are  being  broken  up  by  the  same  means. 
Infanticide  was,  at  one  time,  among  the  greatest  horrors  of 
India.  In  one  tribe,  we  are  told  that  the  female  children 
numbered  only  one  sixth  of  the  male ;  and,  in  another,  not  one 
female  child  was  found  in  four  hundred  families.  Through  the 
earnest  efforts  of  the  British  Government,  infanticide  is  now 
disappearing.  Suttee  has  been  brought  to  an  end,  not  only  in 
the  British  provinces,  but,  through  British  influence,  in  all  the 
native  states,  except  one.  The  human  sacrifices  which  were 
once  common  among  the  hill  tribes  of  Orissa,  are  no  more. 
Slavery  has  been  abolished.  The  re-marriage  of  Hindoo 
widows  has  been  legalized.  The  civil  rights  of  native  converts 
are  now  protected.  Education  is  being  vigorously  extended. 
Many  of  these  reforms,  be  it  remembered,  have  been  made 
spite  of  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  natives,  and  of  their  most 
ancient  and  venerable  customs.  Much,  indeed,  remains  to  be 
done  still ;  nor  are  we  anxious  to  conceal  that  many  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  East  India  Government  in  relation  to  the  exten* 
sion  of  the  Christian  religion  have  been  deserving  of  the  heaviest 
and  sternest  censure.  The  Eclectic,  in  its  early  days,  did 
battle  with  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  Com|)any  in  relation 
to  missionaries,  and  our  memory  of  the  old  strife  has  not  yet 
qnite  died  out.  But  we  shall  nonour  the  good  deeds  of  the 
rulers  of  the  East  in  the  days  of  their  adversity  as  fearle^y 
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as  we  impeached  their  crimes  in  the  days  of  their  pride  and 
their  power.  Engknd  has  done  a  noble  work  in  India,  and  its 
nobleness  ought  frankly  to  be  recognised. 

In  his  celebrated  speech  on  the  first  India  Bill,  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  must  have  been  in  unusual 
thraldom  to  the  influences  of  his  office.  That  a  man  of  such 
accomplishments  and  liberal  instincts  as  Sir  Georare  Comewall 
Lewis,  should  ask  of  what  value  India  was  to  England,  and 
imply  that  the  question  was  to  be  settled  by  studying  a  table  of 
exports  and  imports,  filled  us  with  surprise.  A  nation's  life 
consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  it  pos- 
sesseth,  but  in  the  greatness  of  its  duties,  and  its  efficiency  in 
dischar^ng  them — ^in  the  vigour  of  its  people,  and  the  dignity 
and  variety  of  the  activities  m  which  that  vigour  is  exercised — 
in  its  power  for  good  amonc  the  races  into  which  it  is  brought 
in  contact — in  the  weight  of  its  influence  on  the  side  of  truth, 
freedom,  and  the  noblest  interests  of  mankind.  India  has 
disciplined  the  powers  of  some  of  our  greatest  men,  and  thepr 
have  found,  in  tne  conduct  of  her  affairs,  free  scope  for  their 
genius,  a  lofty  sphere  for  their  ambition,  opportunity  for  bless- 
ing men  on  a  scale  of  sublime  magnitude.  We  mignt,  perhaps, 
(though  this  is  very  doubtful)  have  derived  as  much  pecuniary 
benefit  from  India,  had  our  relations  with  her  been  purelv 
commercial ;  but  our  political  supremacv  was  necessary,  both 
for  the  moral  discipline  we  ourselves  nave  derived  from  the 
difficulties  we  have  struggled  with,  and  well-niffh  mastered,  and 
for  the  natives  of  India  to  receive  from  the  West  those  new 
and  powerful  elements  of  moral  life,  by  which  they  are  being, 
morally,  socially  and  religiously  regenerated.  Long  may  that 
supremacy  be  ours ! 


Abt.  VI.— a  LEGEND  OF   COLOGNE. 

Rrina :   a  Legend  of  Cologne.    By   George  Meredith.     London : 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.    1867. 

Has  the  reader  ever  sailed  up  the  broad  waters  of  the  lovely 
Bhine,  from  the  City  of  the  Kings  to  where  the  walls  of 
Mayence  rise?  Has  he  watched  the  turns  of  that  river,  and 
peered  at  the  ruined  castles  which  dot  its  rising  banks,  now 
sheer  up  the  steep  rock,  then  half  concealed  by  dark  forest  pines. 
This  is  the  land  of  romance,  and  the  place  of  dreams.  By  the 
margin  of  tiiis  river  has  many  a  lovelorn  youth  dreamt  and 
sang— herie  many  a  party  of  long-haired  patriotic  Germans 
have    quaffed    the    sparkling  wine,  and  sipped    the    mellow 
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Liebfiraueumiich  —  here  brave  knights  have  fotight  many  a 
battle  with  ringing  Bteel — ^here  have  the  elves  danced,  and  here 
have  pious  vows  been  made.  Alas  I  how  changed  now  1  Slowly 
passes  the  laden  steamer,  with  its  human  freight — ^under  die 
awning  of  the  quarter-deck,  what  a  mixture  of  nationalities  mmi 
individuals  I  At  the  head  of  tiie  table  sits  the  litde  boron, 
stout,  stumpy,  with  grim  moustachios,  and  half-a-doeen  orders 
hanging  from  his  breast;  beside  him,  courteous  and  bowing.  Us 
youthful  companion  ready  to  catdi  up  sudi  oracles  as  the 
choked  utterance  of  a  well*filled  mouth  can  afford.  Farther 
down  the  table  a  Yankee  German,  his  black  hair,  smooth  and 
lossy,  turned  behind  his  ears ;  the  shirt-<3(dlar  descendiii^,  S^^^ 
nil  vie>v  of  sallow  face  and  yellow  neck.  Beside  him, 
ful  offspring,  pale,  delicate,  restless,  and  dissatisfied, 
been  for  fifteen  years  in  the  slave  states,  and  now  brings  home 
a  well-filled  purse  and  Yankee  manners.  Opposite  to  him, 
with  a  large  nnff  on  his  finger,  and  a  shrewd  twinlde  in  his  eye, 
broadnshouldered,  stout,  and  well  at  ease,  sits  a  Scotchman  who 
has  spent  an  equal  number  of  years  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
over  his  Rhine  wine,  discusses  with  his  tii'it'^  the  puritanical 
prejudices  of  his  oountirmen  against  slavery,  and  in  favour  of 
&ibbath  observance,  liefflde  him  two  clergymen  who  have 
dofi^  their  distinguishing  garb  for  shooting  coats  and  wide- 
awakes, and  are  alternately  inhaling  fresit  air  and  Hock.  Next 
to  them  a  newly  married  couple,  genuine  British  exportation, 
warranted  stiff  and  tedious.  Then  a  long  vista,  coats  of  various 
sizes,  caps,  hats,  bonnets,  Murray's  fiandbodrs,  teleseopes, 
pipes,  cigars,  till  you  reach  the  fore-cabin,  where  a  merry 
students*  party  is  gathering,  headed  by  officials,  arrayed  in 
jack-boots  with  spurs,  gauntlets,  sashes,  swords,  all  pr^arad 
for  a  regular  students'  feast.  And  so  steamer  passes  steamer, 
and  the  poetry  of  the  murky  Bhine  has  well  nigh  given 
way  before  quick  steamers  and  cheap  fares. 

Yet  there  is  still  poetry  about  old  Father  Rhine,  although 
men  havie  done  their  oest  to  render  him  prosaic.  The  Bhine  is 
the  passion  of  Germans,  the  burden  of  their  songs,  the  dream  of 
their  nationality.  To  enjoy  its  exquisite  beauties,  we  must  not 
hurriedly  steam  up  and  down  its  banks.  The  very  exuberance 
of  its  beeiuty  palls  upon  us,  the  eye  gets  wearied,  and  the  mind 
cannot  take  it  in.  Besides,  the  company  by  whidi  yon  are 
surrounded  casts  over  yon  its  "  damour"  of  prose.  To  enjoy 
the  Bhine,  you  must  spend  moonlit  nights  by  its  banks,  pass  on 
foot  over  tlie  most  romantic  parts  of  its  scenery,  and,  above  ail, 
avoid  those  crowded  landing-places,  where  hearing  and  sight  are 
shocked  by  the  discordant  tones  of  diffnrent  langoages,  and  the 
vis^  of  almost  interminable  portmanteaus  and  bandboores. 
Kotfaing  ean  equal  tiie  majestic  beauty  of  a  moonlit  ai^|^  mi 
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the  Bkine.    The  broad  waters  reflecting  pale  light  to  moun- 
tains not   too    high,    vineyards    rising    from    their     slopes, 
sweet  valleys  peering  in  the  distance,  and  deep,  deep  silence 
arrand  yon.     What  an  amount  of  romantic  history  also,  both 
individual  and  national,  is  connected  with  that  valley  I     Each 
rnined  castle  is  of  itself  a  story  of  feudal  times,  and  could 
tdl  many  a  wondrous  tale.     The  Rhine  itself,  the  boundary 
between  Gemany  and  France,  has  oft  witnessed  great  national 
struggles,  and  almost  every  city  by  its  banks  can  bear  testi- 
mony of  the  ruthless  fury  of  the  hated  invader.     So  long  as  the 
Rhine  flows  between  them,  Germany  and  France  cannot  be 
intiBBate  allies*     There  are  curious,  quaint  old  towns  along  that 
stream  which  happily  all  the  influx  of  strangers  has  not  yet 
completely  changed.     Among  them,  we  also  reckon  old  Cologne, 
with  its  cathedral,  its  bridge  of  boats,  its  narrow  streets,  and  its 
wonderful  relics.    However  the  traveller  may  hurry  through  it, 
it  offers  many  sights  well  deserving  a  closer  inspection.     One 
thing  at  any  rate  the  traveller  is  not  likely  to  nuss,  at  least  for 
want  of  being  reminded  of  it, — ^we  mean  one  of  the  dozen  or  so 
rivals  that  rejoice  in  the  name  of  '*  Farina,"  and  bestow  upon  the 
world  the  unique  benefit  of  the  celebrated  eau  de  Cologne.    If, 
unfortunately,  the  unsuspecting  Briton  should  yield  to  the  con- 
fidential communications  of  a  friendly  porter,  driver,  or  citizen, 
and  stumble  into  one  of  the  many  shops  which  allure  him  with 
the  promise  of  the  genuine  article,  let  him  know  that  most 
likely  his  youth  and  innocence  are  sadly  beguiled.     There  is 
but  one  who  w<»rthilv  bears  the  name  of  Farina,  the  sole  pro- 
prietor of  that  inviolable  secret  which  lies  distilled  in   tnese 
octagonal  and  unshapely  bottles.     But  by  this  hangs  a  tale — a  . 
Isffrad,  quoth  Mr.  Meredith — which  the  book  before  us  relates, 
xhere  was  a  maiden  fair,  the  only  daughter  of  the  prosperous 
Rhinelan^r  Gt>ttlieb  von  Groschen,  a  prize  so  rich  and  beautiful 
as  to  be  object  of  ambition  to  knight  and  burger.     In  the 
€A\j  of  Cologne  had  the  youths  formed  the  White  Rose  Club, 
all   the    members  of   whidi  were    enamoured  of   Margarita 
Groschen,  and  in  honour  of  her«  drank  innumerable  tumblers  of 
beer,  disfigured  their  faces  by  single  combats,  and  watched  each 
other  for  tokens  of  favour.     Unlike  them  was  the  poor  artist. 
Farina,  who  deep  in  his  heart  cherished  love  for  the  fair  maiden, 
not  unretumcHl  by  her.     The  Emperor  Was  expected  in  his 
loyal  city  of  Cologne,  and  Margarita  was  ftnishing  a  beautiful 
piece  of  tapestry,  when  the  wild  robber-knight  Werner's  troop 
of  horsemen,  came  clattering  over  the  pavement  and  descried 
the   White    Rose.      There  is  a  wager    that    one  of   them, 
Sohwartathier,   is  to  imprint  a  kiss  upon  her  cheek.    Five 
miiHiiefl  are  given  him  for  it     In  vain  tne  maid,  who  has  been 
obliged  to  come  down  at  the  behest  of  the  rude  horseman,  tries 
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to  escape  him  by  flight.     He  had  already  grasped  her  when  ^*  a 
formidable  staiF  whirling  an  unfriendly  h^o  over  the  head  of 
the  Thier,  and  descending  upon  it  with  such  honest  intent  to 
confound  and  overthrow  him,  the  Thier  succumbed,  to  its  force 
without    argument,   and    the    square    echoed    blow  and  fall 
simultaneously."     Her    rescuer,    the  brave  Briton,   Guy  de 
Goshawk,  would  soon  have  had  plenty  of  work,  but  for  the 
timely  appearance  of  the  redoubted  Werner,  in  one  part  of  the 
square,  and  the  city  guard  in  the  other.     And  now  comes  the 
plot  of  the  story.     Werner  wishes  to  get  possession  of  the  fair 
maiden;  Guy  and  Farina  are  to  defend  and  to  rescue  her. 
Passing  over  innumerable  contests,  and  hairbreadth  escapes  of 
our  heroes,  the  two  main  scenes  in  the  book  are  the  combat  of 
Monk  Gregory  with   Sathanas,  and  the  rescue  of  the  fair 
Margarita  from  Werner's  Eck,  whither  the  bold  baron  has 
carried  his  prize.     While   the  good  monk  is  exorcising  the 
enemy  from  Bhineland,   being    holpen    m    this   by  Farina, 
Werner  has  carried  off  his  prize  to  his  impregnable  fortress. 
Next,  Guy,  Farina,  and  the  Schwartzthier  set  out  to  rescue  the 
maiden.     The  account  of  Guy  as  to  how  he  had  gained  the 
Schwartzthier  is  rather  peculiar ;  ^*  Trust  him !   why  I  have 
thun^ed  him,  lad,  pegged  and  pardoned  him — trust  him!  trust 
me  I  if  Werner  catches  a  sight  of  that  snout  of  his  within  half 
a  mile  of  his  bold,  he  will  roast  him  alive."    At  last  they  reach 
the  castle.     Disguised,  they  enter  it,  while  poor  Farina,  sorely 
against  his  will,  is  kept  outside.     Meantime,  while  musing,  the 
Water  Lady  beckons  him,  and  leads  him  up  the  steep  rode 
through  a  trap-Kloor  into  the  banqueting  hall,  where  a  scene  met 
him  sufficient  to  fill  any  one  with  dismay :  "  A  rude  banqueting 
hall  glowed  under  the  light  of  a  do2en  flambeaux,  with  smoking 
boar's  flesh,  deer's  flesh,  stone  flagons,  and  horn  bickers.   At  the 
head  of  the  board  sat  Werner,  scarlet  with  furious  feasting,  and 
on  his  right  hand  Margarita,  bloodless  as  a  beautiful  martyr 
bound  to  the  fire.    Retainers  of  Werner  occupied  tJie  length  of 
the  hall,  chorussing  the  baron's  speeches  and  drinking  their  own 
healths  when  there  was  no  call  for  another."      Alas  I    the 
Goshawk  and  Schwartzthier  lay  strap^  to  the  floor,  a  bicker 
of  wine  tossed  over  them  at  every  libation.    But  now  the  Lady 
of  the  Water  casts  a  charm  over  the  company,  and  a  quarrel 
ensues  between  the  baron  and  Henker  Botnhals*,  during  which 
the  latter  tosses  his  knife  to  the  Goshawk,  while  the  eong  of  the 
Water  Lady  fills  all  with^  dread.    The  Goshawk,  now  set  free, 
almost  slays  the  baron  with  a  sword  which  Farina  offers  him^ 
and  the  White  Rose  is  rescued.     In  the  interval,  the  good 
Monk  Gregory  has  been  in  sore  trouble.    Sa  tale  of  exonsism 
has  been  discredited,  while  the  enemy,  in  deacendinff  by  Cdogne, 
has  filled  the  city  with  a  pestilential  stench  of  which  dioaaaiids 
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die.  The  assistance  of  Farina  is  required  to  set  the  monk  free 
from  calumnies^  and^  in  return,  the  monk  instructs  him  in  dis* 
tilling  the  water  which  ever  since  has  borne  his  name,  and  armed 
with  a  bottle  of  which  the  Emperor  can  enter  Cologne  unscathed, 
while  all  the  knights  around  him  drop  from  their  saddles.  At 
last  Cologne  is  purified  by  this  water,  and  Farina  obtains  his 
beautiful  bride,  the  White  Rose  Club  acquiescing,  under 
the  softening  influence  of  good  cheer,  plentifully  supplied  by 
Gottlieb  von  Groschen.  And  so  ends  the  Legend  of  Cologne, 
and  of  the  ori^n  of  its  world-famed  Farina  water. 

The  story  nas  its  defects,  among  which  we  reckon  language 
sometimes  coarse,  and  especially  expressions  in  connexion  with 
religious  subjects  which,  however  common,  we  deeply  and 
earnestly  deprecate.  But  the  Legend  is  cleverly  conceived,  and 
very  well  told;  and  if  the  reader  should  happen,  on  a  dark, 
murky  day,  to  sail  down  from  Cologne,  on  his  tiresome  journey 
towards  Rotterdam,  we  can  recommend  this  Legend  as  a 
pleasureable  pastime,  not  out  of  keeping  with  his  circumstances. 
Only,  we  repeat  it,  it  is  merely  a  pastime — meliora  speramus — 
and  we  look  for  the  time  when  the  talents  of  popular  writers  of 
fiction  shall  be  directed  to  more  elevated  and  appropriate  sub- 
jects. The  problems  of  our  times,  and  the  wants  of  the  men 
around  us,  are  such  as  to  demand  idl  our  best  energies. 


Abt.  VIL— SCRIPTURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

Scripture  and  Science  Hot  at  Variance:  with -Remarks  on  the  Mis* 
torical  Character,  Plenary  Inspiration y  and  Surpassing  Import 
tance  of  the  Earlier  Chapters  of  Genesis,  By  tfohn  H*  Pratt, 
M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta.  Second  Edition.  London : 
Hatchard.     1858. 

Since  the  revival  of  science  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  a 
still  greater  degree  since  the  study  of  the  internal  structure  of 
the  earth  and  its  organic  remains  in  the  nineteenth,  it  has  often 
been  asserted  that  scientific  discoveries  contradict  Bible  descrip- 
tions of  natural  phenomena.  This  assumed  contrariety  between 
the  declarations  of  the  material  creation  and  the  revealed  truths 
of  God,  has  been  employed  by  the  sceptic  as  an  argument 
BgainBt  the  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  by  a  cer- 
.  tain  class  of  theologians  as  a  proof  of  the  folly  of  physical 
research,  the  insufliciency  of  the  human  reason,  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  human  heart.  In  our  own  day  the  dispute  between 
the  enemie^and  friends  of  the  Bible,  founded  on  this  purely 
hypothetical  assertion,  has  become  the  more  violent  from  the 
dogmatism  of  science  in  the  enunciation  of  its  deductions  and 
doctrines,  the  freedom  of  interpretation  demanded  by  critics. 
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and  the  opposition  of  illiterate  Christians  to  all  novel  reading 
and  new  interpretations  of  the  Word.  While  a  class  of  bold, 
reckless,  irreverent  minds,  would  throw  away  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative of  the  creation,  and  the  brief  history  of  the  antediluvian 
world,  as  an  old  wife's  tale,  or  at  best  as  a  myth,  another  class 
of  minds,  dreading  opposition,  trembling  for  that  which  they 
believe  to  be  sacred  as  well  as  true,  resist  investigation,  and 
denounce  all  who  acknowledge  the  just  rights  and  authority  of 
scientific  research  as  enemies  to  the  faith,  and  sceptics  in  dis* 
guise.  This  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Bible  on  tne  one  hand, 
and  to  scientific  research  on  the  other,  between  the  two  ex- 
treme and  antagonistic  parties,  some  well-meaning  persons  of 
incompetent  knowledge  and  defective  judgment,  have  ventured 
to  become  mediators  between  them,  and  by  doubts,  conjectures, 
and  crude  hypotheses,  believe  they  have  removed  diiBculties 
and  reconciled  reason  and  revelation.  At  such  a  time,  when 
neither  the  acknowledged  rashness  of  one  class  of  competitors, 
nor  the  cowardice  of  the  other«  restrains  inquiry,  but  doubts 
are  encouraged  by  the  fears  of  the  believer  and  the  boldness  of 
the  sceptic^  spirit,  such  a  work  as  the  one  before  us  is  not 
out  of  season. 

The  work  to  which  we  solicit  the  attention  of  our  readers  is 
written  with  elegance,  talent,  and,  still  better,  with  a  com* 
petcnt  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  excellent  judgment.  It 
recites  facts,  and  arguments  drawn  from  them,  which  should 
warn  the  sceptic  against  a  hasty  conclusion,  and  soften  his  pre- 
judices. But  the  aim  of  the  author  is  to  inform  the  minds  of 
those  Christians  who,  though  convinced  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  Scriptures,  are  unable  to  meet  those  objections  of  the  unbe- 
liever which  are  founded  on  a  presumed  difference  in  the  testi- 
mony of  science  and  of  the  Bible,  and  to  caution  those  men 
who,  holding  fast  their  faith  in  Christian  revelation,  are  dis- 
posed to  doubt  the  inspiration  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  the 
creation  and  the  antediluvian  world. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  work  the  author  reviews  the  history 
of  former  controversies,  and  shows,  from  their  termination, 
how  improbable  it  is  that  any  contradiction  will  be  discovered 
between  science  and  Scripture.  They  have  often  supported 
and  assisted  each  other,  but  have  never  come  into  antagonistic 
contact,  though  their  attitude  has  been  sometimes  threatening. 
From  this  fact.  Archdeacon  Pratt  deduces,  and  has  a  right  to 
do  so,  that  if  an  apparent  discord  should  now,  or  at  any  future 
time,  be  detected,  there  is  no  real  want  of  harmony,  and  that 
perfect  concord  will  be  discovered  when  the  science  is  better 
understood,  or  the  word  more  correctly  explained. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  object,  the  autnor  first  selects  some 
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instances  of  the  correction  of  acknowledged  interpretations  of 
Scripture  by  scientific  discovery.  The  history  of  astronomy 
supplies  several  instances  of  this.  There  was  an  apparent 
agreement  between  the  false  celestial  mechanics  of  JPtolemy 
and  a  false  translation  in  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  but  the 
science  was  corrected,  and  then  there  was  a  great  outcry — the 
new  astronomy  contradicts  revelation  and  a  dogma  of  the 
Church.  Copernicus  escaped  the  persecution  he  feared — for 
death  claimed  him  as  his  victim — before  bigotry  could  lay  hands 
on  him ;  but  they  fell  heavily  enough  on  some  of  his  successors. 
Persecution  did  its  best  to  destroy  the  scientific  truth  because 
it  was  opposed  to  the  false  translation ;  and  then  having  failed 
in  its  object — as  it  must  ever — ^the  theologian  turned  to  the 
Mosaic  narrative  in  the  original  Scripture,  and  discovered  that 
the  word  translated  firmament^  which  conveys  an  image  in 
harmony  with  the  false  scientific  idea  of  a  vault  of  transparent 
matter  revolving  round  the  earth,  is  a  false  translation,  and, 
that  the  word  expanse  is  more  appropriate.  Thus  did  the  dis> 
covery  of  a  scientific  truth  correct  a  false  conception  of  the 
meanmg  of  Scripture,  and  a  perfect  harmony  was  established 
between  the  Divine  word  and  work,  in  place  of  a  false  agreement. 

Science  was  again  said  to  be  in  antagonism  to  Scripture 
when  it  taught  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  con- 
sequent existence  of  antipodes ;  and  its  opposition  was  thought 
to  be  still  more  violent  when  the  earth  was  proved  to  have  a 
diurnal  rotation  on  its  axis,  and  an  annual  revolution  in  the 
heavens.  It  is  true  the  Scriptures  do  not  contradict  the  fact  of 
the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  but  they  do  not  affirm  it ;  and  the 
absence  of  such  a  statement  was  assumed  to  be  a  negativo 
proof  of  the  want  of  agreement.  But  it  does  speak  of  the 
motion  of  the  sun,  of  his  rising  and  setting,  of  his  **  coming  out  of 
his  chamber,  and  rejoicing  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race,  and  of 
tlie  world  being  <<  established  that  it  cannot  be  moved.*'  The 
men  of  that  day,  who  were  so  terrified  by  an  apparent  contra- 
diction between  the  discoveries  of  the  astronomer  and  the 
literal  expressions  of  Scripture,  did  not  understand  that  the 
writers  described  appearances — that  it  was  not  the  vocation  of 
the  inspired  writers  to  teach  science  and  give  scientific  defini- 
tions— that  they  spoke  of  things  as  they  are  seen,  as  we  do 
now.  We  perceive,  though  they  did  not,  how  violent  was  the 
strain  they  gave  to  the  words  of  revelation  when  they  called 
the  expanse  a  firmament,  fixed  the  earth  at  rest  in  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  and  gave  an  independent  motion  to  the  sun. 

Much  as  geology  is  dreaded  by  some  timid  Christians,  who 
do  not  cleany  perceive  the  value  of  truth  when  it  comes  to 
them  through  a  different  channel  than  that  from  which  they 
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are  accustomed  to  receive  it,  we  are  indebted  to  that  science 
for  the  correction  of  some  false  interpretations  of  Scripture, 
and  the  illustration  of  some  important  subjects  of  philosophical 
inquiry.  No  other  science  could  have  demonstrated  the  Scrip- 
tural account  of  the  creation  of  the  universe,  the  antiquity  of 
the  earth,  the  origin  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  the  existence 
of  the  sun  antecedent  to  the  fiat,  ''Xiet  there  be  light,**  and 
the  presence  of  death  in  the  world  before  the  fall  of  man ; — ^no 
other  science  could  have  suggested  the  important  doctrine  of 
specific  centres  of  creation,  or  have  so  well  met  the  difiicultj 
of  explaining  a  universal  deluge. 

Science  was  at  fault  in  the  discussion  of  the  origin  of  nations 
and  languages,  but  its  conclusions  came  into  agreement  with 
Scripture  when  it  discovered  its  own  error.  Sacred  writers 
affirm  positively  that  ''  Eve  was  the  mother  of  all  living,**  and 
that  '^  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth.*'  In  opposition  to  this  doc- 
trine it  was  affirmed  by  science  that  '*  there  were  an  indefinite 
number  of  separate  creations.*'  This  assumption  was  founded 
on  analogy,  and  the  error  was  scientifically  answered  by  Dr. 
Pritchard.  **A11  the  diversities  which  exist  are  variable," 
says  that  eminent  writer,  ''and  pass  into  each  other  by  insen- 
sible gradations,  and  there  is,  moreover,  scarcely  an  instance  in 
which  the  actual  transition  cannot  be  proved  to  have  taken 
place."  The  controversy  still  exists  among  ethnologists,  and  a 
difierence  of  opinion  wiu  probably  continue  among  them ;  but 
believing,  as  we  do,  that  science  has  in  this  instance  correcte<I 
its  error,  we  acknowledge  a  perfect  agreement  between  itt« 
conclusions  and  the  teachmg  of  Scripture. 

Archdeacon  Pratt  satisfactorily  meets  an  objection  to  the 
unity  of  the  human  race,  founded  on  the  representation  of  the 
specific  forms  and  complexions  of  the  Negro,  Egyptian,  and 
Asiatic,  in  certain  Egyptian  paintings,  supposed  to  nave  l>een 
executed  in  the  time  of  Moses,  about  850  years  after  the 
Deluge.  Such  national  diversities  of  form,  could  not,  say  the 
objectors,  have  been  produced  in  the  short  interval  of  time 
which  elapsed  between  the  Deluge  and  the  Exodus  of  the 
Israelites,  if  all  the  races  had  their  origin  from  one  man — Noah. 
To  this  conclusion  our  author  objects  upon  sufficient  evidence. 
Colour,  he  says,  is  an  uncertain  mark  of  origin  and  descent. 
The  oflbpring  of  European  and  Hindoo  parents  may  be  either 
white  or  coloured;  and  if  the  children  be  white  the  grand- 
children may  be  coloured — a  fact  as  unaccountable  as  the 
asserted  appearance  of  gout  in  alternate  generations.  And 
although  the  world  was  re-peopled  by  the  descendants  of  one 
man,  there  were  thrve  fathers  of  the  race,  and  they,  or  their 
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wives,  may  have  possessed  some  of  those  marked  features  which 
distinguish  their  descendants — Ham  of  the  African,  Japhet  of 
the  European,  Shem  of  the  Asiatic  National  characteristics 
of  form  and  feature  must,  therefore,  be  traced  to  a  period  ante- 
cedent to  the  Deluge. 

The  origin  of  the  diversity  of  language,  is  a  question  appa- 
rently connected  with  that  of  the  origin  of  the  races.  The 
narrative  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  has  been  rudely  attacked 
by  some  daring  disputers,  but  many  eminent  philologists  believe 
all  languages  to  have  had  a  common  origin,  and  trace  in  them 
evidences  of  a  violent  separation.  In  the  six  thousand  lan- 
guages or  dialects  now  spoken  by  man,  there  is  said  to  be 
such  a  relation  in  structure  and  in  their  radicals,  as  cannot  be 
explained  without  assuming  a  common  origin.  We  are  not 
among  those  who  believe  the  Bible  narrative  of  the  confusion 
of  tongues  to  be  much  interested  in  the  question  whether  all 
human  languages  are  traceable  to  a  common  source.  The  lan- 
guage of  Noiui,  which  became  the  common  tongue  of  all  his 
children,  was  confounded  that  the  people  might  not  understand 
it,  and  that  they 'might  be  ''scattered  abroad  over  the  earth." 
Why  a  relic  of  the  old  should  have  remained  in  the  new,  and 
why  that  relic  should  now  be  discoverable  by  us  in  all,  we  do 
not  understand.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  find  a  com- 
mon stock  for  all  human  tongues,  as  a  proof  of  the  unity  of  the 
human  race. 

The  second  part  of  Archdeacon  Pratt's  book  is  a  short  essay 
on  "  The  Historical  Character,  Plenary  Inspiration,  and  Sur- 
passing Importance  of  the  First  Eleven  Chapters  of  Genesis." 
The  author  maintains  the  credibility  of  the  history  they  con- 
tain, by  reference  to  the  numerous  instances  in  which  the  facts 
are  re-«tated,  frequently  in  the  same  words,  by  our  Lord  and 
his  disciples.  The  credibility  of  the  history  being  thus  esta- 
blished, the  inspiration  follows  of  necessity,  for  in  no  other  way 
could  the  facts  have  been  communicated  te  the  narrator.  The 
importance  of  the  history  cannot  be  over-estimated,  for  it  is 
the  only  record  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  antediluvian  people.  It  announces  the  institu- 
tion of  marriage,  of  sacrifice,  and  of  the  Sabbath;  and  it, 
moreover,  contains  two  prophecies,  both  of  which  have  been 
fulfilled— the  coming  of  the  seed  of  the  woman  to  bruise  the 
serpent's  head,  and  a  declaration  of  the  future  oon<fition  of 
the  sons  of  Noah. 

We  do  not  claim  for  Archdeacon  Pratt's  book  any  marked 
originality  of  thought,  but  it  is  a  clear  and  concise  record  of 
some  former  controversies  between  human  research  and  Divine 
revelation ;  and  as  such,  we  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 
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Art.   VIII.— the  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  LAND. 

1^  Sookfor  JEvery  Land  ;  Seminiseeneet  of  Labour  and  Adventure 
in  the  Work  of  Bible  CircuhUiofi  in  the  North  qfJEurope  and  in 
Susaia,  Bj  the  late  John  Patterson,  D.D. ;  edited,  with  a  pre- 
fatory memoir,  bjr  William  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.D.  London : 
John  Snow. 

F£W  kinds  of  reading  are  more  attractive  than  the  adventure;) 
of  those  enterprising  Christians  who  have  gone  forth,  obedient 
to  the  commands  of  their  Divine  Master,  to  preach  the  Gospel 
and  disseminate  His  word  in  foreign  countries.  Whether  the 
modem  apostle  penetrates  into  the  interior  ot  Afrioa,  or  wan- 
ders among  the  glittering  isles  of  the  South  Seas,  or  whether  he 
ventures  amongst  the  ignorant  and  intolerant  classes  of  civilized 
nations,  his  labours  and  dangers  are  equally  formidable.  In 
fact,  the  listless  repugnance  exhibited  in  refined  and  polished 
circles ;  the  heartless  opposition  met  with  amongst  the  bigoted  ; 
and  the  open  and  unblusning  scorn  of  the  educated  infidel,  often 
prove  much  severer  trials  to  a  sensitive  mind  than  the  iaolatiun 
and  privations  endured  in  carrying  the  glad  tidings  to  tribes  of 
untutored  savages.  Amongst  &ose  who  had  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  countries  where  it  iiad  already  existed,  in  a  garbled 
and  corrupted  form ;  who  had  to  labour  in  the  midst  of  evil  as 
well  as  good  report,  and  in  the  end  to  see,  humanly  opeakin^, 
his  best  efforts  blighted,  was  Dr.  Patterson,  whose  "  Reminis- 
ceoces  "  we  have  before  us. 

This  faithful  servant  of  the  Saviour  was  born  at  Old  Kil- 
Patrick,  near  Glasgow,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1776.  At  an 
early  age,  even  whilst  at  school,  eagerly  engaged  in  acquiring; 
secular  knowledge,  he  received  those  religious  impressions  which 
afterwards  determined  his  career,  and  actuated  his  oooduci 
through  life.  Although  apprenticed  on  leaving  school  to  a 
trade,  his  love  of  reading  prevailed  to  such  an  extent,  that 
whatever  time  he  could  save  from  sleep  or  recreation,  he 
devoted  to  the  study  of  works,  principally  religious,  to  medi- 
tation and  prayer,  and  uninterrupted  attendance  upon  public 
worship.  **  Often,*'  he  says,  **  have  I  travelled  miles  under  the 
cloud  of  night  to  meet  with  them  (the  people  of  God)  for  prayer 
and  conversation  on  the  things  of  God.  Prompted  by  an  eame^l 
desire  to  become  a  missionary,  he  no  sooner  completed  his 
apprenticeship  than  he  removed  to  Glasgow,  and  entered  the 
university  as  a  student  This  was  in  1798.  About  the  same 
time  he  heard  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  and  Mr.  James  Haldanc 
preach,  but  was  so  little  struck  with  their  discourses,  that 
when  counselled  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  the  expense  of  the 
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latter  gentleman,  who  was  seeking  some  young  men  to  educate 
for  the  mmistry,  he  declined  the  advice.    It  is  also  said  that  the 
name  of  "  Independency"  was  disagreeable  to  the  then  existing 
state  of  his  mind.     Howeyer,  his  ideas  subsequently  underwent 
a  change,  and  when  Mr.  Haldane  proposed  again  for  another 
class,  Patterson  applied  for  admission.     His  course  of  study  at 
Dundee,  whither  he  was  sent,  being  conpleted,  he  was  appointed 
to  preach  at  Cambuslang,  where,  after  considerable  opposition, 
he  succeeded  in  forming  a  church  on  the  Congregational  model. 
It  was  in  the  year  1803  that  the  Independent  churches  of 
Edinburgh  resolved  to  support  a  mission  in  India.    They  at  once 
applied  to  young  Patterson  to  be  their  agent ;  and  he,  without 
hesitation,  accepted  the  desired  office,  proceeding  to  select  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Henderson  to  be  an  associate  with  him  in  his  mis- 
sionary labours.     The  destination  of  these  two  bold  apostles 
was  Surat;   but  owing  to  the  miserable  exdusiveness  of  the 
East  India  Company  at  that  time,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
land  first  at  Serampore,  a  Danish  colony,  and  even  to  go  out  in 
a  Danish  vessel.     Accordingly,  on  the  28th  of  August,  they 
took  a  boat  and  went  on  board  the  "  Fame/'  lying  in  the  Leith 
Roads,  which  was  to  convey  them  to  Denmark.       *'  There 
accompanied  them  to   the  ship  certain  of   the  friends  above 
named  (Messrs.  Haldane,  Aikman,  Stephens,  Ewing,  Little), 
along  with  others,  and  amongst  the  rest,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Terrot, 
Episcopal  minister  at  Haddington,  who,  before  they  parted, 
*  offered  up  a  most  beautiful  prayer  for  them  and  all  who  sailed 
with  them.'     These  friends  aoode  with  them  several  hours,  and 
then  bidding  them  an  affectionate  farewell,  left  them  to  pursue 
their  course."    On  their  arrival  at  Copenhagen,  however,  it  was 
found  that  from  one  cause  and  another  the  funds  which  could 
be  raised  and  depended  upon  at  home,  were  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  their  undertaking  so  distant  and  onerous  a  mission  as 
that  to  India,  and  having  discovered  that  a  field  of  usefulness 
might  be  opened  for  them  in  the  north  of  Europe,  Patterson 
and  Henderson  resolved  to  pursue  their  labours  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  in   preference  to  returning  back  to   Scotland. 
Gradually  the  tie  between  the  churches  in  Edinburgh  and  their 
two  agents  became  severed,  owing  to  the  want  of  funds  to 
support  the  mission,  and  these  two  enterprising  and  zealous 
servants  of  Christ  were  thrown  upon  their  own  resources.    Mr. 
Patterson  remained  in  Denmark  till  after  the  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen  in  1807,  when  he  removed  to  Sweden  and  settled 
Stockholm.     Here  he  remained  for  five  years  disseminating  the 
Bible  among  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  receiving  valuable 
assistance  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ;  he  also 
married  his  fiist  wife,  Katrine  Hollinder,  at  Stockholm.  In  1812 
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Mr.  Patterson  removed  his  family  to  St.  Petersburg,  bat  in  the 
following  year  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife ;  but  in  ISIT, 
whilst  on  a  visit  to  England,  her  place  in  his  affections  was 
supplied  by  Miss  Jane  Greig,  the  daughter  of  Admiral  Grei^  of 
the  Russian  navy.  This  union  was,  however,  of  no  lon^ 
duration,  and  in  1820,  the  afflicted  doctor,  —  for  he  had  in 
1817  received  a  diploma  from  the  university  of  Abo, — ^buried 
his  second  wife. 

For  the  results  of  the  pious  exertions  of  Dr.  Patterson  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  his  instructive 
and  interesting  "  Reminiscences.''  They  are  rich  in  anecdote^ 
full  of  the  labour  of  love  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  show, 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  difficulties  which  encompass,  and 
the  hopes  which  lighten  up,  the  arduous  path  of  the  missionaiy. 
In  1822,  both  Dr.  Patterson  and  his  fellow-labourer,  Mr. 
Henderson,  deemed  it  expedient  to  dissolve  their  connexion 
with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  into  the  grounds  of 
which  determination  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter;  but  when 
they  also  expressed  their  intention  of  returning  to  England,  the 
idea  was  at  once  opposed  by  Prince  Galitzin,  who  had  always 
^een  a  steady  advocate  of  the  Bible  cause  in  Russia,  and  by 
other  friends.  They  therefore  remained  at  St  Petersbunr  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society,  with  a  suary 
from  the  Emperor  of  6,000  rubles  per  annum  each.  In  the 
meantime,  a  party  adverse  to  the  dissemination  of  the  Bible  had 
been  springing  up,  but  was,  for  awhile,  discountenanced  by 
Alexander.  On  the  accession  of  Nicholas,  the  late  Czar,  how- 
ever, its  clamours  were  listened  to  with  favour,  and,  at  length, 
a  ukase  was  issued,  suspending  altogether  the  operations  of  the 
Bible  Society  in  Russia.  This  closed  Dr.  Patterson^s  labonrs 
in  that  country,  and  he  therefore  returned  to  Scotland. 
Although  not  engaged  in  any  definite  occupation,  he  devoted 
himself  to  works  of  Christian  usefulness — especially  to  the 
interest^  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  and  the  Scottish 
Congregational  Union.  The  last  few  vears  of  his  life,  from 
1850  to  1855,  however,  were  chequered  by  ill-health,  and  the 
approaching  feebleness  of  age ;  yet  he  possessed  every  comfort 
and  happiness  in  the  devotion  and  attention  of  his  family,  and 
by  their  hands  it  was  that  his  wants  were  kindly  administered 
to  in  his  last  hours.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  July,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  Bge.  We  have  already  diaractericed  his 
''Iteminiscences*'  as  full  of  interesting  details  in  the  history  of 
the  Bible  cause ;  pictures  of  life  and  manners  in  the  countriea 
of  Northern  Europe ;  and  the  characters  of  men  not  unknown 
to  fame.  They  spread  over  a  period  of  twenty-two  vears,  from 
the  day  when  he  landed  in  Denmark  to  that  on  which  he  left 
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St.  Petersburg,  In  consequence  of  the  ukase  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas.  Of  his  mental  powers  Dr.  Alexander  gives  the  fol- 
lowing analysis : — 

**  The  strength,  energy,  and  decision  which  his  large  structure,  his 
firm  tread,  and  his  strongly  marked  features  betokened,  were  not 
belied  by  his  actual  character  and  conduct.  His  mental  operations 
were  not  quick ;  he  was  wont  to  surrey  a  subject  calmly,  cautiously, 
comprehensively,  before  he  came  to  a  conclusion  on  it;  but  once 
having  seen  his  way  to  a  decision,  he  went  to  it  firmly,  and  adhered 
to  it  with  indomitable  perseverance.  The  most  prominent  cha- 
racteristic of  his  mind  was  strong,  robust  sense,  combined  with  great 
practical  sagacity ;  his  judgment  of  men  and  afiairs  could  almost 
always  be  depended  upon ;  and  his  capacity  for  business,  especially 
in  the  conduct  of  religious  societies,  was  of  the  highest  order.'' 


(Juarterlj  |lemefo  of  Jmeman  fiferature. 

Ahebica,  during  the  last  half  century,  has  produced  many  eminent 
scholars  in  Biblical  Literature.  The  names  of  Stuart,  jElobinson, 
Turner,  Barnes,  Alexander,  Norton,  Hodge,  Hackett,  and  others, 
are  everywhere  honourably  distinguished.  Among  the  recent  works 
in  Biblical  criticism,  Pro^ssor  Eipley's  "Notes  on  Eomans"*will 
be  hailed  as  a  valuable  acquisition  by  the  general  reader,  as  pre- 
senting a  lucid  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  inspired  writer. 
The  text  is  printed  in  the  paragraph  form,  and  the  notes  are 
judicious.  The  author  has  been  for  many  years  an  esteemed  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Newton  Theological  Institution;  and  the  volume 
before  us  is  the  result  of  years  of  study  and  careful  investigation. 

The  Biblical  student  will  also  welcome  Dr.  Owen's  ''  Commentary 
Critica],  Expository,  and  Practical,  on  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Mark."'  The  notes  are  devout,  and  adapted  to  popular  use,  and 
will  be  studied  with  profit,  both  by  the  common  reader  and  the 
scholar.  The  volume  is  characterized  by  completeness,  precision, 
and  critical  ability. 

Amonffst  recent  works  on  theology  and  analogous  subjects,  we 
notice  the  following.     Professor  Upham's  "Treatise    on    Divine 

1  Th6  Bpistle  of  the  Apostle  Paid  to  the  Romans ;  with  Kotes,  chiefly  expla- 
natory. Designed  as  an  Aocompaniment  to  the  Anthor^s  Notes  on  the  Qospels 
and  the  Acts.  By  Henry  J.  Ripley,  Newton  Theological  Institution.  12mo., 
147  pp.    Boston.    1857. 

*  A  Commentanr,  Critical,  ExpoeitoTy,  and  Practical,  on  the  Qoi^ls  of 
Matthew  and  Mark;  for  the  Use  of  Ministers,  Theological  Students,  Private 
Christians,  Bible  Ckuses,  and  Sabbath  Schools.  By  John  J.  Owen,  D.D. 
12mo.,  001  pp.    New  York.    1857. 
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Union"'  bears  the  marks  of  an  acute  metaphysiciaii  and  an 
independeat  thinker.  The  leading  ideas  of  the  author  harmonize 
for  toe  most  part  with  those  found  in  the  writings  of  Tauler  and 
Amdt,  and  especiallj  with  Scougal,  in  his  work,  entitled  **  The  Life 
of  God  in  the  Soid  of  Man,"  although  Dr.  IJpham  takes  a  more 
enlarged  and  philosophical  view  of  the  subject.  His  idea  of  the 
nature  of  pure  or  holj  loye,  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that 
which  is  presented  by  President  Edwards,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
Nature  of  Virtue.  The  work  is  divided  into  eicht  parts ;  but  our 
limits  will  permit  us  to  give  only  a  general  outlme.  The  following 
are  the  divisions  of  the  work:  Of  God,  and  the  relations  he 
sustains  to  his  creatures ;  on  faith,  and  the  union  of.  God  and  man 
in  faith  ;  on  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  imion  of  God  and  man 
ia  knowledge :  on  the  lore  of  GK>d,  and  the  union  of  Qod  and 
man  in  love ;  on  the  will  of  God,  and  the  union  of  the  Divine 
and  human  will;  on  the  union  of  man  with  God  in  JBLia 
providence ;  union  with  God  in  the  work  of  man's  redemption ; 
of  the  peace  or  rest  of  the  soul  in  a  state  of  union.  The 
work  contains  much  that  is  suggestive ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  some 
of  the  author's  views  are  extreme,  and  his  metaphysical  spe- 
culations have  an  air  of  mysticism.  The  following  extract  from 
the  last  division  will  present  a  .fj&vourable  specimen  of  the 
volume:  "During  some  years  (past,  there  have  been  great 
changes  and  perplexities  in  nations.  All  the  positions  of  society 
have  been  reversed ;  problems  have  been  started  which  affect  the 
basis  of  civilization ;  governments  have  been  overturned ;  the  low 
have  been  elevated  to  places  of  power ;  and  the  great  have  been 
driven  into  exile  or  cast  into  dungeons.  The  man  of  the  world 
reasons ;  politicians  gather  up  the  letters  of  history,  and  try  to  spell 
something  which  will  disclose  the  mysteries  of  the  future.  But 
God  keeps  His  own  counsels.  The  wheels  of  His  vast  government 
move  on.  But  he  who  trusts  in  God  is  not  troubled.  Uis  belief  in 
the  Creator  harmonizes  and  triumphs  over  the  confusions  of  the 
creature.  And  faith  is  calm  where  reason  is  confounded."  Professor 
Upham  is  the  author  of  several  works,  among  which  are  ^The 
Elements  of  Mental  Philosophy;"  a  "Treatise  on  the  Will;"  a 
volume  of  a  practical  character,  entitled  "Outlines  of  Imperfect 
and  Disordered  Mental  Action;"  "Life  and  Beligious  Opinions 
and  Experience  of  Madame  de  la  Mothe-Guyon." 

Dr.  Cheeseman,  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Philadelphia, 
has  given  us  the  results  of  his  laborious  researches  on  a  subject  of 
great  moral  and  historical  interest,  in  a  volume,  entitled  "  Ishmael 
and  the  Church."^    The  author  examines  minutely  the  prophecies 


'  A  Treatise  on  Divine  Union.  Deagned  to  point  out  ttmie  of  the  inttaiAU 
ReUtiona  between  Gkxl  and  Man  in  the  higher  forma  of  Raligiouc  Bsperienoe. 
By  Thoma.1  C.  Upham,  D.D.,  ProfeMor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Fbiloeophv  in 
Bowdoin  College,  Maine.  New  Edition,  18mo.,  486  pp.  Boatoa  4  London : 
Sam  peon  Low,  Son,  &  Co. 

*  lahmael  and  the  Churoh.  Bj  LmHs  Cheiwemin,  D.D.  ISao.,  928  pp. 
PhUadeli>hia. 
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respecting  Isbmael  and  his  descendants,  and  presents  many  striking 
views  of  that  wonderful  people,  whose  fortunes  have  been  so 
remarkably  interwoven  with  the  Church  in  all  ages,  on  whose 
^*  changefiu  and  suffering  destiny  they  have  ever  left  the  deep  im- 
pressions of  their  power."  With  the  author's  speculations  upon 
the  slaying  of  the  '^  Witnesses,"  and  some  unfulfilled  prophecies, 
many  oi  his  readers  will  not  concur.  The  book  is  well  written,  and 
the  &cts  are  carefully  collated. 

Dr.  Breckenridge's  work,  entitled  ''The  Knowledge  of  God 
Objectively  Considered""  evinces  a  manly  piety,  and  a  profound 
reverence  for  the  Bible.  It  contains  much  suggestive  reason- 
ing, and  some  parts  manifest  great  acuteness  and  vigour  of 
thought.  We  have  no  space  for  a  detailed  examination,  but  we 
cannot  dismiss  the  volume  without  remarking  that  the  plan  is  not 
sufficiently  methodical,  the  style  is  often  involved  and  full  of  repeti- 
tions, and  occasionally  we  find  inaccuracies  of  language.  The 
chapter  on  the  ''Being  of  God"  is  similar  to  the  argument  in 
Howe's  "Living  Temple;"  but  we  do  not  perceive  the  slightest 
allusion  to  that  eminent  writer.  Dr.  Breckenridge  belongs  to  the 
"  Old  School  Presbyterians,"  but  his  extreme  Calvinistic  views  are 
not  made  peculiarly  prominent ;  and  there  is  much  in  the  book  to 
commend  itself  to  the  intelligent  Christian. 

Clark's  "Utility  and  Glory  of  God's  Immutable  Purposes  "Ms 
the  production  of  an  eminent  New  England  divine.  In  the  preface 
the  author  savs,  "  The  work  is  not  intended  for  the  learned ;  but  for 
those  in  the  business  walks  of  life,  who  are  willing  to  give  a  little 
thought,  and  devote  a  few  hours  to  the  investigation  of  a  doctrine 
at  once  elementary  and  practical — ^humbling  to  man  and  glorious  to 
God."  This  little  volume  is  not  designed  as  an  elaborate  treatise 
on  the  purposes  of  God,  but  presents  practical  views  of  the  doctrine, 
in  a  devout  and  Christian  aspect. 

In  history,  biography,  travels,  and  general  literature,  the  following 
are  worthy  of  notice.  Motley's '"  Bise  of  the  Dutch  Eepublic  "'  is  a 
work  of  great  historical  value.  As  evidences  of  its  high  merit, 
a  translation  into  the  Dutch  language  has  been  made,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Barkhuizen  vander  Brink,  the  Archivist-in- 
Chief  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands — one  of  the  most  learned 
men  in  that  country, — ^who  has  written  a  commendatory  introduction, 
and  added  many  notes  and  comments  to  the  work.  A  translation 
has  also  been  published  in  the  German  language,  and  one  is  soon  to 
appear  in  the  French,  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Guizot. 
Our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  the  struggle  for 

*  The  Knowledge  of  Qod  Objectively  Considered ;  being  the  first  part  of 
Theology,  considered  as  a  Science  of  Positive  Truth,  both  Inductive  and  Deduc- 
tive. By  Robert  J.  Breckenridge,  D.D.,  LLJ3.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
Seminary  in  Danville,  Ky.    8vo.,  530  |^    New  Toric.    1857. 

*  The  Utility  and  Qloxy  of  God's  Immutable  Purposes,  By  Sereno  D.  Clark. 
Boston.    1857. 

7  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic :  a  History.  .  By  John  Lothrop  Motley. 
In  Three  Vols.    New  York.    1866. 
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religious  freedom  in  the  Netherlands,  will  tliank  ns  for  directing 
their  attention  to  these  deeply  interesting  Yolumes.  Prescott's 
"History  of  the  Eeign  of  Philip  II."  hrings  the  narrative  down 
to  1568 ;  and  Motley's  ends  with  the  death  of  William  of  Orange, 
in  1584,  fourteen  years  before  Philip's  death.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  work,  Mr.  Motley  gives  a  condensed  but  satisfactory  view  of 
the  early  condition  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  various  forms  which 
its  population  and  government  assumed.  He  sketches,  as  he 
proceeds,  the  most  striking  events  of  place  and  time,  the  defence 
and  sack  of  towns,  the  gloom  of  inquisitorial  dungeons,  and  the 
horrible  persecutions.  "From  the  Edict  of  1560  to  the  murder  of 
William,  the  memorable  scenes  are  most  fully  and  graphically 
described.  The  narratives  of  this  interesting  period  supply  the 
author  with  admirable  materials,  which  he  enlivens  with  frequent 
flashes  of  genuine  humour.  Mr.  Motley  has  bestowed  patient  and 
extensive  reading  on  the  contemporary  authorities,  both  Spanish 
and  Dutch,  and  presents  a  long  list  of  historical  documents.  Mr. 
Motley  is  dow  residing  at  the  Hague,  engaged  in  studies  for 
another  work,  which  is  to 'be  a  continuation  of  his  history. 

Our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  Indians  of  North  America, 
will  find  in  Abbott's  "  History  of  King  Philip,  Sovereign  Chief  of 
the  Wampanoags,"^  a  faithful  narrative  of  the  heroic  exploits  of  one 
who  was  a  warrior,  a  statesman,  and  a  patriot,  and  who  fell  a  martyr 
for  the  soil  which  was  his  birthplace.  The  author  gives  an  account 
of  the  sufierings  of  the  pilgrims ;  the  commencement,  vicissitudes, 
and  conclusion  of  the  Pequot  war ;  and  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch,  who  fought  and  died  for  the  proud  liberiy  which  was  his 
birthright,  at  Mount  Hope,  in  Ehode  Island,  1676.  It  is  said  that 
he  entered  with  reluctance  upon  the  war  with  the  English,  but 
that  he  was  pressed  into  it  by  his  young  warriors.  As  he  foresaw 
the  loss  of  nis  territory  and  the  extinction  of  his  race,  if  the 
English  settlements  were  permitted  to  extend  and  increase  without 
interruption,  he  united  various  and  heterogeneous  tribes,  and  made 
one  mighty  effort  to  prevent  these  calamities.  He,  therefore, 
lighted  up  the  flames  oi  war  in  various  parts  of  the  land,  and  had 
circumstances  favoured,  instead  of  opposed  him,  in  all  human  pro- 
bability the  whole  country  must  have  Deen  overswept  and  desolated. 
Philip  was  far  from  being  a  barbarian  in  his  manners  and  feelings ; 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  ordered  a  captive  to  be  tortured. 
In  one  instance,  his  extraordinary  kindness  averted  calamities  from 
a  whole  settlement,  lest  an  English  family,  to  whom  he  was  warmly 
attached,  might  accidentally  be  injured. 

Dr.  Humphrey's  ''Life  and  Labours  of  Qallaudet"'  is  the 
record  of  an  eminent  Christian  philanthropist.     Mr.  Gbllaudet  wm 

',  History  of  King  Philip,  Sovereign  Chief  of  the  Wampanoags ;  including  Uie 
Early  Histoiy  of  the  Settler*  of  Kew  England.  By  John  C.  Abbot.  Poat  8yo., 
410  pp.    New  York.    London  :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  k  Co.     1857. 

*  The  Life  and  Labours  of  the  Rey.  Thomas  H.  GhJlaudet,  LL.D.  By  Hemaa 
Humphrey,  D  J>.  12mo.,  440  pp.  New  York.  London :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  ft 
Ca    18571 
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bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1787,  and  was  descended  from  a  branch  of  a 
Huguenot  family,  who  fled  from  France  on  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1805,  with  a 
high  reputation  for  sound  scholarship,  and,  aflber  serving  for  some 
years  as  a  tutor  in  that  institution,  he  studied  theoloey,  and  became 
eminent  as  a  preacher.  But  his  Divine  Master  had  work  for  him 
in  other  important  fields  of  Christian  duty,  and  his  attention  was 
directed  to  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes.  The  memoir  embraces 
three  distinct  periods :  his  connexion  with  the  American  Asylum  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Hartford,  Connecticut ;  his  labours  in  the 
cause  of  popular  education ;  and  his  connexion  with  the  Connecti- 
cut Betreat  for  the  Insane.  The  volume  contains  interesting  letters 
from  Hannah  More,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Zachary  Macaulay,  and  other 
distinguished  personal  friends  of  Mr.  G-allaudet.  Dr.  Humphrey 
has  been  industrious  and  discriminating  in  the  collection  of  materials, 
and  has  paid  a  graceful  and  deserving  tribute  to  a  great  and  good 
man.  Mr.  Gallaudet  possessed  a  high  order  of  talents,  which  were 
richly  cultivated  and  devoted  to  noble  purposes.  He  might  have 
attained  to  eminence  in  professional  life,  but  he  selected  the  sphere 
of  a  Christian  philanthropist,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of 
suffering  humanity.  His  character  is  an  interesting  theme  of  study, 
and  his  name  is  deeply  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  his  numerous 
pupils  and  friends.  Many  of  the  facts  in  the  work  before  us  will 
be  found  in  a  volume,  to  which  Dr.  Humphrey  refers,  on  the  "  Life, 
Character,  and  Services  of  G-allaudet,"^'  from  the  classic  pen  of  the 
Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  LL.D.  The  interesting  and  eloquent  eulogy 
of  Mr.  Barnard  is  written  with  candour,  accuracy,  and  compre- 
hension. He  presents  a  just  estimate  of  the  character  of  Mr. 
Gallaudet  as  a  gentleman,  a  Christian,  a  teacher,  and  an  author. 
His  volume  of  sermons,  preached  in  the  chapel  of  the  Oratoire  in 
Paris,  and  published  in  1817,  his  "  Every-Day  Christian,"  his  serial 
work,  "  Scripture  Biography,"  and  his  "  Child's  Book  on  the  Soul," 
are  specimens  of  correct  and  polished  composition,  as  well  as  of 
accurate  thought  and  elevated  piety.  The  little  volume  last  men- 
tioned has  gone  through  a  large  number  of  editions  in  the  United 
States  and  in  this  country,  and  has  been  translated  into  the  French, 
German,  Spanish,  Italian,  Modern  Greek,  Turkish,  Siamese,  and 
Chinese  languages. 

Dr.  Allen's  "American  Biographical  Dictionary""  contains  no 
less  than  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  American 
names.    The  learned  compiler  of  this  valuable  work  published  the 

*'  A  DiBcourse  in  Commemoration  of  the  Life,  Character,  and  Services  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  delivered  before  the  Citizens  of  Hartford,  Jan.  7th, 
*  1862.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  History  of  Deaf^Mute  Instruction  and 
Institutions,  and  other  documents.  By  Heniy  Barnard.  8to.,  2d7  pp.  Hart- 
ford.   1852. 

^*  The  American  Biographical  Dictionary :  containing  an  Account  of  the 
Lives,  Characters,  and  Writings  of  the  most  Eminent  Persons  deceased  in  North 
America,  from  its  First  Settlement.  By  William  Allen,  D.D.,  late  President  of 
Bowdoin  College,  Member  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  &c.,  &c  Third 
Edition.    Large  8vo.,  905  pp.    Boston.    1857. 
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first  edition  in  1809,  which  contained  seven  hundred  articles.  He 
published  a  revised  edition  in  1832,  comprising  eighteen  hundred 
and  fiftv  biographical  articles ;  and  after  a  lapse  of  twentj-five 
years,  this  new  and  improved  edition  is  issued,  which  is  worthy  of 
a  place  in  every  library.  The  venerable  Dr.  Allen  has  devoted  a 
large  portion  of  his  life  to  biographical  studies.  The  author  draws 
from  original  sources,  the  proportions  in  the  articles  are  well 
preserved,  and  many  amusing  anecdotes  are  introduced,  which 
combine  entertainment  with  instruction.  A  few  articles  might  be 
referred  to  as  defective,  but  they  are  of  comparatively  minor  im- 
portance; and  we  can  bear  testimony  to  the  author's  painstaking 
fidelity  in  the  preparation  of  this  learned  and  useful  work,  which 
may  be  considered  the  standard  dictionary  of  American  biography. 

Tuckerman's  "Essays,  Biographical  and  Critical,""  is  a  volume 
which  will  greatly  interest  intelligent  readers.  The  essays  are 
thirty  in  number,  spreading  over  wide  fields  of  literature  and  art, 
including  distinguished  characters,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
Among  these  are  Washington,  Eobert  Southey,  Chateaubriand, 
Francis  Jeff'rey,  Eoger  Wifiiams,  Bishop  Berkeley,  Sydney  Smith, 
and  Benjamin  Franklin.  The  subjects  of  the  volume  before  us  have 
been  judiciously  selected,  and  the  essays  are  marked  with  ability, 
and  evince  critical  skill,  candour,  and  intellectual  sympathy.  The 
author  is  just  and  discriminating  in  the  delineation  of  his  characters, 
but  at  the  same  time  appreciative,  not  imitating  those  minor  critics, 
who  are  ever  intent "  to  hint  a  fault  or  hesitate  dislike."  As  an 
example  of  Mr.  Tuckerman's  style  and  mode  of  treating  his  subjects, 
we  select  his  closing  remarks  on  Eoger  Williams  :  "  It  is  sometimes 
possible  to  trace  the  converging  lines  of  opinion  along  the  current 
of  events  until  they  unite  to  reveal  and  actualize  truth.  Accord- 
ingly, if  the  history  of  toleration  was  written  by  a  philosophic 
annalist,  it  would  appear  that  a  remarkable  coincidence,  both  of 
speculation  and  action,  at  widely  separate  points,  occurred  to 
elucidate  the  great  problem.  In  silch  a  discussion,  the  life  of 
Boger  Williams  would  form  a  significant  chapter;  and  it  would 
be  noted  as  a  singular  combination,  that  while  Coke  made  dear  and 
authoritative  the  political  rights  of  the  people.  Vane  broached 
philosophical  arguments  for  republicanism,  and  Milton  nobly  pleaded 
for  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  England,  Boger  Williams,  their 
friend  and  ally,  vindicated  religious  toleration  in  America, — each  of 
these  achievements  being  elements  of  the  same  great  cause."  Mr. 
Tuckerman  has  written  much  on  various  subjects  of  literature, 
including  biography,  essays,  criticism,  travels,  and  poems,  all  of 
which  show  the  nne  culture  and  chastened  taste  of  a  scholar. 

Olmsted's  "Journey  through  the  Seaboard  Slave  States""  is  a 
pleasant  and  amusing  book  for  all  classes  of  readers.    Mr.  Olmsted* 

1*  Essays,  Biographical  and  Critical ;  or,  Studies  of  Character.  By  Hemy  T. 
Tuckerman.    Svo.,  582  pp.    Boston.    London :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  k  Co. 

'*  A  Journey  through  the  Seaboard  Slaye  States.  By  Frederick  Law  OlmstML 
Post  8yo.    Kew  York. 
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travelled  from  Washington  slowly  through  the  States  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  to  Louisiana,  and 
gives  us  the  results  of  careful  observation,  and  practical  details  of 
the  productions  and  social  Systems  of  those  states.  It  is  \vTitten 
in  a  spirit  of  impartiality;  and  we  heartily  wish  that  Southern 
statesmen  and  political  economists  would  read  the  book,  and  ponder 
on  the  important  facts  and  statistics  which  it  suggests,  relating  to 
the  system  of  slavery. 

Mr.  Olmsted  continued  his  journey  from  Lousiana  to  Texas,  and 
returned  through  the  slave  states  which  are  not  on  the  seaboard, 
and  has  given  us  another  volume  of  permanent  value,  entitled 
"A  Journey  through  Texas.""  He  travelled  over  the  principal 
sections  of  the  state,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  all  classes 
and  races — ^Yankees,  Ghermans,  Creoles,  and  Mexicans.  He  describes 
the  German  colonists  whom  he  found  settled  there,  and  among 
these  hard-working,  contented,  and  economical  people,  he  beholds 
the  harbingers  of  freedom  for  Texas.  These  colonists  have  pros- 
pered without  slave  labour,  and  are  a  complete  refutation  of  the 
idea,  that  the  culture  of  cotton  requires  the  forced  toil  of  the  black 
man.  Texas  contains  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  square 
miles,  and  is  destined,  at  no  remote  period,  to  be  divided  into  iive 
states.  The  population  in  1850  was  212,592,  about  a  third  of  which 
may  be  set  down  as  slaves.  The  estimated  quantity  of  vacant  public 
lands  of  the  state  is  about  one  hundred  millions  of  acres.  The 
climate  is  mild,  and  in  most  parts  salubrious;  and  the  land,  if 
pressed,  yields  two  crops  within  the  year.  Mr.  Olmsted's  volumes 
are  a  luminous  and  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  evils  of 
slavery,  social,  moral,  and  economical.  As  a  Northern  man,  and  a 
lover  of  freedom,  he  expresses  his  opinions  firmly  on  this  subject ; 
and  we  believe  the  extensive  circulation  of  these  volumes  would  do 
much  to  hasten  the  emancipation  of  the  slave.  - 

The  American  Antiquarian  Society  has  just  issued  another  volume 
of  "Transactions  and  Collections."^  We  take  mudh  satisfaction 
in  noticing  the  publications  of  this  and  other  kindred  American 
societies.  They  are  a  connecting  link  with  the  past,  and  enable  us 
to  converse  with  the  wise  and  pious  dead,  whose  names  brighten 
with  every  revolving  year.  The  first  article  in  the  volume  before  us 
is  devoted  to  the  Kecords  of  the  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
in  New  England,  contained  in  the  archives  of  the  state.  These 
pages  embody  details  of  private  life,  and  the  ordinary  events  and 
transactions  of  society,  which  present  a  vivid  picture  of  the  early 
history  of  Massachusetts.  The  Eecords,  together  with  an  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  Company,  and  biographical  notices  of  its 
founders,  from  the  able  pen  of  Mr.  S.  F.  Haven,  occupy  nearly  one 
half  the  volume.     We  have  next  the  Diaries  of  John  Hull,  Mint- 

•*  A  Journey  through  Tezaa;  or,  a  Saddle  Trip  on  the  South -WeBtem 
Frontier.  With  a  Statistical  Appendix.  By  Frederick  Law  Olsuited.  12mo., 
650  pp.    New  York. 

**  Archcologia  Americana.  TnuisacUonfl  and  Collectiona  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society.    VoL  III.,  Svo.,  516  pp.    Boston.    1857. 
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Master  and  Treasurer  of  tbe  Massachasetts  Bay  Oolony,  wiA  a 
memoir  of  Hull,  by  Samuel  Jennison,  Esq.,  and  an  elaborafe 
genealogical  and  historical  appendix,  by  Her.  Edward  E.  Hale. 
The  remainder  of  the  work  comprises  Mlemoirs  of  Hon.  Thomas  L. 
Winthrop,  LL.D.,  and  of  Hon.  John  Daris,  LL.D.  The  former  of 
these  is  by  Hon.  G^eorge  Eolsom;  the  latter  by  Hon.  Thomas 
Kinnicutt,  both  of  which  are  written  with  taste  and  fidelity.  The 
whole  volume  is  exceedingly  creditable  to  the  writers,  and  the 
Antiquarian  Society. 

"The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,""  by  Dr.  Oriswold,  fifst 
published  in  1842,  has  appeared  in  the  sixteenth  edition,  with 
successive  improvements.  It  contains  ten  well-executed  portraits, 
from  original  pictures.  Under  each  name  we  have  specimens  of  the 
author's  productions,  and  biographical  sketches,  written  with  impar- 
tiiJity  and  discrimination.  G^ie  lovers  of  poetry  will  find  abunduiee 
in  the  volume  to  reward  a  diligent  perusal.  Dr.  Griswold  became 
early  connected  with  the  press,  and  maintained  an  extensive  personal 
acquaintance  with  American  authors.  His  series  of  booKs  have 
been  well  received  by  the  public.  Among  other  productions  of  his 
pen  should  be  mentioned  a  volume  of  "  Poems,"  in  1841 ;  a  volume 
of  "Sermons,"  in  1844;  "The  Prose  Writers  of  America,"  first 
published  in  1846 ;  and  the  *'  Female  Poets  of  America^"  in  1849. 
iiis  latest  publication  is  the  "Bepublican  Court;  or,  American 
Society  in  the  Days  of  Washington."  He  had  collected  a  fund  of 
anecdotes  relating  to  Washington ;  and,  at  the  time  of  his  reeent 
decease,  was  engaged  in  preparing  a  life  of  that  illustrious  patriot, 
which  would  lukve  added  to  his  reputation  as  an  author.  Dr. 
Griswold's  learning  was  varied,  his  historical  and  theological  know- 
ledge extensive,  and  his  life  was  one  of  uninterrupted  and  efficient 
labour. 


^xui  ItotuM. 


FosTERiANA :  ConsiBtiDg  of  Thoughts,  Reflections,  and  CriticiBUiB,  of  John  Foster, 
Author  of  Essays  on  Decision  of  Character,  Popular  Ignoranee,  ftc.  Selected 
from  periodical  papers  not  hitherto  published  in  a  collective  form,  and  edited 
by  Henry  Q.  Bohn.    London :  fiohn.     1858. 

Thb  dust  of  gold  is  gold,  and  must  be  husbanded ;  ivorj  shaving 
are  still  ivory,  and  of  marketable  value :  so  may  it  be  said  of  the 
relics  of  John  Foster.  The^  breathe  the  aroma  of  true  saintship ; 
and  his  disciples  are  worshippers,  in  a  lower  sense  than  those  of 
Him  who  is  too  august  to  name  in  such  a  connexion.    But  they 

^'  The  Poets  and  Poetrv  of  America.  By  Rufus  Wilmot  Qriswold.  Sixteenth 
Edition,  carefully  revisea,  much  enlai^ged,  and  continued  to  the  present  time. 
With  Portraits.    Royal  8vo.,  622  pp.    Philadelphia. 
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can  give  a  better  reason  for  their  homage  than  half  the  idolaters 
who  visit  our  Ladj  of  Loretto  or  the  shrine  of  the  Three  Kings,  or 
even  the  show-roasters  of  those  spots  who  understand  "  neither  what 
they  saj,  nor  whereof  they  affirm/'     The  pilgrims  of  Foster's  genius 
are  amons  the  most  enlightened  of  the  community,  and  their  respect 
is  gained  Dy  superb  talent,  and  genuine  religion,  combined  with  every 
civic  and  personal  virtue.     It  is  not  merely  a  distinguished  honour 
to  a  land  to  produce  great  men — and  England  has  oeen  singularly 
rich  in  them — but  the  kind  of  great  men  that  she  produces  is  one 
eminently  calculated  to  promote  their  increasing  production,  and 
with  it  the  true  prosperity  of  the  country.     We  claun  no  monopoly 
of  moral  ereatness.    The  Universal  Father  has  scattered  flowers  and 
fruits,  and  benedictions,  in  all  lands,  but  we  do  claim  for  ourselves 
no  niggard  share  of  those  moral  heroes  and  heroisms  which  make 
the  region  that  produces  them  a  kind  of  Holy  Land,  where  God 
may  visit,  and  which  angels  guard.    Amongst  England's  worthies 
John  Fostsb  must  ever  be  conceded  a  lofty  place, — the  man  of  the 
pen,  a  loftier  one  than  the  man  of  the  sword,  although  the  latter 
may  have  well  earned  his  niche.    So  long  as  high  and  pure  thoughts, 
expressed  in  a  rich,  clear,  and  nervous  mction — so  long  as  the  most 
exalted  principles  of  religion  and  social  morality,  clothed  in  a  garb 
of  the  most  attractive  grace — are  dear  to  the  world,  so  long  will 
men  refresh  their  ear  with  the  music  of  his  cadences,  and  sohM^  and 
strengthen  their  hearts  with  his  generous  and  noble  views.      The 
volume  before  us  is  full  of  the  man,  although  it  does  not  profess  to 
abound  in  the  personal  anecdote  of  his  Memoirs  and  Adversaria.    It 
is  a  parlour-wmdow  book  of  extracts  from  those  other  reviews  of 
his  in  Thb  Eclsctio  which  have  not  already  been  extracted  in  bulk 
from  our  journal,  and  arranged  under  convenient  heads  for  ready 
reference.    Whether  it  has  occurred  from  design  or  not  we  will  not 
sav,  but  it  does  so  happen  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
selection  touches  upon  Indian  matters,  the  theme  which  is  in  every 
citizen's  thoughts  at  the  present  moment.    But  no  reader  can  com- 
plain of  lack  of  variety  in  the  feast,  which  embraces  every  class  of 
dainty  and  condiment  ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala.     We   commend  this 
labour  of  love  of  the  enlightened  editor  to  all  the  admirers  of  John 
Foster.    It  will  well  occupy  a  place  on  their  study  table  for  their 
hours  of  desultory  reading,  along  with  the  sterner  stuff  of  the  great 
essayist's  largest  productions. 

Ahastasia.  LoDdon :  Longman.  1858« 
This  poem  is  an  Iliad,  and  Odyssey, — a  Paradise  Lost,  and  a 
Paradise  Begained, — or  any  other  notable  production  of  the  bard, 
in  which  the  action  was  conveyed  in  two  parts,  both  constituting  one 
whole.  Anastasia  is  thus  two  poems,  to  be  called  respectively 
Alexis  and  Isaura, — the  one  depicting  the  Agonis'm  of  Faith,  the 
other  the  Bliss  of  Fruition.  Visions  of  earth  and  heaven  follow 
each 
better 
that 
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miad  of  AJexk  when  bereaved  of  bia  wife,  km  doubts  «bout  uaatnt- 
Uiitifi  hk  quest  after  a  creed,  and  the  reaolution  of  bis  diffioultiea  in 
a  cbildlike  acceptanee  of  Divine  Bevdation  at  the  kat^acta  iifM 
tiM  8oul  like  a  stoain  of  melaacholj  music,  the  enebantraent  of  whish 
fiub  not  to  the  very  cbsing  note.  Our  heart  tiirtUs  and  aobea  imdar 
^e  pressure  of  the  sorrows  that  refuse  to  be  soothed  bj  eactUy 
anodyne,  and  our  sympathies  are  fredly  acoorded  to  the  heroi  as  he 
tluviB  in  disp^ust  from  sucoesaive  nostrums  and  quM^a^^the  ritualist, 
tiM  mtioaakBt — uttering  the  exclamation,  **  MiseraUe  eon&tisrs  am 
ye  all  I  "  With  ike  philosopher  who  would  be  wise  sJbove  whai  is 
wvttten,  he  thus  deals,  in  a  strain  of  high  poetry  aad  feeling  :^^ 

"Alas! 

Bueh,  such  is  all  Philosophy,  when  dnggiod 

Out  of  ito  cave,  to  light.    Ocd,  tdio  sitailiMlisd 

ll^ob  the  sumoiit  of  the  loftiest  A^ 

Man  ever  eceled,  in  Tdiite  austerity 

Ruling  the  regions  of  eternal  ice, 

And  thrusting  the  adventurous,  gasping  wret^ 

V9ht  has  intruded  on  His  prssenee,  down'— 

With  obld  impenebmUe  eilenoe^  down — 

To  huddle  over  any  epaxk  he  finds 

With  touch  of  oomfort  in  it, — that  veiy  Crod 

Descends  upon  the  humbler  world  in  streamk ; 

His  love  hath  sunned  out  from  His  aolitudd^ 

So  soft,  clear,  and  refreriiing,  that  all  souk 

May  stoop  and  drink  of  the  tnnsluoant  wavs, 

Tet  see  the  Souree  reflected  in  that  >fmve, 

A  feature  of  far  loveliness.    No :  God 

Is  hut  an  icicle,  if  sought  in  realms 

Above  the  limits  of  man*s  speculatioin. 

Hie  Uvhig>!(4ft^  aWa'Tl«»"»  *«<*, 

^fifc4*»toonsocmted welli  ^^^^ 

-£  take  the  beet  of  what  is  written  K*  . 
As  the  mere  logical  proof  of  what  is  V* 
Consciously  hi  all  natures,  and  n-writ 
Divinely  in  some  hearts,  that  QM  Is  k>^ 
That  love  is  li£e-and  God*B  levealed  to  ^ 
Up<m  the  pages  of  His  Book.    That  is,        \. 
I  sein  these  intellectual  Giants,  who  x 

Had  hurled  the  nature  they  received  fh>m  Qod    n. 
Against  the  God  of  N^atuiv,— and  pronoulibe 
That  they  be  buried  evermore  benealh 
Hia  Word  and  Woi^ 

T   1.  XXI.       ^    ,      And  now  I've  done  with  tham.  N^ 

Ishut  these  books ;  and  clasp  them  with  a  clasp. 

They're  a  thousand  volumes—written  in 

A  hundrsd  tottgae«-.tongueB  of  the  aacfeul  Worid. 

And  of  ^e  new.    Ghoioe  spirits  write  tiiefim--> 

Philosophers,  divines,  the  thinking  few 

Amidst  the  thoughtless  many.    ^Nevertheless 

L.  "J  *^«ni  ^P ;  and  clasp  &em  with  a  claM>. 

•Tis  the  old  story.    Man  would  be  as  GodsT^ 

Skaent  of  Good  and  Evil,    Iha^flMad 

Nothing  therein  but  emptiness ;  thowh  tny  smI 

Bent  at  these  books  of  knowledge  with  suoft  thint 

As  he  feels  who  would  never  thSvt  again.** 

"  Anasta^  "  is  f\ill  of  tMs^-poetry^enOugh  to  teva 
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''Omf«es  of  Tim©"  iato  the  open  sea  of  popularity,  aad  yet  5t 
protmbly  will  not  itoelf  be  so  popular  for  two  or  three  reasoirt': 
because  its  plan  is  not  so  obrious ;  its  scenery  tmd  desmption  not 
so  varied ;  ito  titiere  rhetorical  redundance  not  so  simile  as  Pollok's 
taivitologies ;  and  worse  stili,  the  age  is  more  exacting.  It  is  quite 
tletit  that  tbe  poet  is  capable  of  pouring  out  a  wealth  of  imagery 
¥ipott  sRiy  subject  selected  for  the  exercise  of  his  ingenuity,  and  this 
tfe^  ftirtbe^,  an  Augury  of  the  ill-success  of  the  present  poem,  as  his 
pictures  eotild  bave  taken  any  other  of  fifty  concmvable  forms  than 
that  tbey  have  assumed,  and  ^us  exhibit  now  no  necessary  original 
adaptation  to  their  setting.  Alexia  soliloquizes  on  his  sorrows  and 
dotiDts  to  the  end  of  the  book.  And  Isaurs,  his  translated  wife, 
seiilo^tdses  amid  the  gloms  of  heaven.  There  is  sreat  beaujy,  with 
dccasional  extravagance,  in  the  poetic  reveries  of  both.  We  have 
noad  the  poem  with  extreme  pleasure  and  keen  relish,  nnd  wish  the 
|K>et  a  more  substaDtiai  theme  for  his  next  venture  than  half-morbid) 
nilf-healtbM  musing  on  the  great  problems  of  the  soul  and  human 
life.  Yet  "  Anastasia,"  it  must  in  justice  be  said,  is  ato  ingt»niou8  M 
Bailey's  '*fN»stus,"  and  is  mwch  fuller  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life 
than  the  purely  mundane  aiid  artistic  "  Aurora  Leigh."  It  has 
gone  fkr  to  r^acfa  the  pdet's  ideal-— 

'' Aut  prodesM  volunt,  aut  del^tare  poet9&, 
Atrt  Bimnl ;  et  jticunda  et  id^nea  dicers  vittt." 


A  CttLbi^MbtA  or  niK  Natural  Soibncbs.    By  WiUiam  BtAed,  H.D-.v  F.L.B. 
boDdoa  sad  Oksgow :  Riehatd  Qriffin  k  Co.    1S58. 

Tftk  study  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
trifl^  pursuit.  If  a  man  8ho\ild  spend  a  lars^e  portion  of  his  life  in 
the  stuay  of  birds,  insects,  or  plants — ^in  coUecting  and  describing 
tbl^  organi<^  remains  of  some  geological  epoch,  or  in  comparing 
present  and  extinct  forms,  he  may  do  so  without  risking  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  man  of  sense.  Thd  sprigs  of  classical  learning  may  sneer 
when  tb^y  compare  the  pursuits  of  a  philologist  with  those  of  ft 
cAtuttiliBt — ^When  they  weigh  the  st^holarship  of  hinl  who  traces  the 
birdi  and  metamofphoses  of  a  word,  against  the  educated  ofoservatiota 
of  bifti  #ho  watches  the  development,  and  discovers  the  structure  of 
a  irbfm.  But  the  w^lar  of  lat^r  intelligence  has  no  sympathy 
with  this  intellectual  exclusiveness,  and  l^ongh  personally  interested 
ift  the  pursuits  of  the  philologist,  he  freely  fulmits,  in  the  comparison 
of  individuals,  that  ^e  naturalist  may  sometimes  occupy  an  inteb 
lectu&l  pbtibrm  above  the  scholar.  By  l^e  highest  ftuthorities,  the 
study  or  the  forms,  structure^  habits,  and  classilication  of  organized 
being  is  therefore  now  admitted  to  be  a  ptoper  occupation  for  youth, 
And  a  bhinch  of  a  liberal  education ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  many 
of  the  most  successful  contributors  to  departmental  natural  science 
Ate  hien  of  acknowledged  scholarship. 

With  efeat  satisfaction  we  hnv^  observed  the  increased  favonr 
idWh  Whicn  these  fascinating  sciences  have  been  regained,  and  the 
iftal  with  Whiiih  they  have  been  pursued.  We  do  not  know  that  the 
piM\t  ftfnd  has  been  Mtllch  ittfl^hced  by  the  determtmtlon  of  the 
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JSugUsh  uuiversitiea  to  admit  the  natural  sciences  among  the  Bubjectis 
of  academical  education ;  but  b^  increasing  the  number  of  competent 
observers  and  thinkers,  and  giving  encouragement  to  the  publication 
of  well-considered  elementary  works,  they  may  have  had  some 
indirect  beneficial  influence  in  extending  as  well  as  increasing 
knowledge.  Every  intellectual  pursuit  wnich  withdraws  working 
men,  especially  those  of  middle  class,  from  the  engrossing  pursuit  of 
wealthy  and  gives  scope  and  exercise  to  higher  fiiculties  than  those 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  trade,  deserves  encouragement.  The 
study  of  the  natural  sciences  is  in  an  especial  manner  worthy  of  this 
consideration,  for  it  has  a  tendency  to  strengthen  both  body  and 
mind.  It  calls  into  operation  the  powers  of  observation,  strengtirant 
the  capacity  for  generalization,  and  cultivates  habits  of  order,  arrmnfle* 
ment,  and  classification ;  and  while  it  thus  exercises  the  intellect,  um 
bodily  health  is  conserved  or  restored,  and  the  anxious,  doubtinc 
spirit  is  brought  under  the  influence  of  those  scenes  best  ealculated 
to  impress  it  with  a  strong  faith  in  the  constant  supenntendenee  of 
Divine  Providence. 

The  number  and  affinities  of  living  objects,  and  the  intricaoiea  of 
classification,  are  the  principal  impediments  to  the  study  of  the 
natural  sciences ;  and  to  those  who  pursue  them  as  an  inteUeotiul 
amusement,  these  impediments  are  most  discouraffinff.  The  field 
naturalist,  in  his  first  ramble,  is  perhaps  elated  by  the  diseoverjr  tlwi 
he  possesses  powers  of  observation  capable  of  creating  the  higbast 
intellectual  enjoyment,  and  that  he  can  make  discoveries  firom  whidi 
other  minds  might  derive  pleasure,  if  he  were  able  to  commimieate 
them.  But  the  name  of  the  creature  that  has  excited  his  interMt 
he  does  not  know.  Should  he  attempt  to  discover  it  in  books  he 
will  probably  be  disappointed ;  but  the  task  will  be  diflBcult,  if  not 
impracticable.  It  has  a  name,  but  he  is  ignorant  of  the  hmginge 
which  science  employs;  and  should  it  have  a  popokr  Bngliah 
cognomen,  that  will  not  guide  him  to  the  disoovery  or  the  science 
term,  without  which  he  must  remain  ignorant  of  the  affinitiea  of  the 
object  of  his  study,  and  his  knowledge  of  it  and  its  habits  losas  more 
than  half  its  value.  The  same  difficulty  meets  him  in  another  farm 
in  the  study  of  books,  for  in  every  page  of  them  there  are  words 
which  have  no  representative  forms  in  his  memory  or  imagiiMtioiL 
This  makes  an  encyclopaedia  of  the  natural  sciences  ss  neceassrjr  to 
the  student,  as  a  dictionary  to  him  who  takes  the  safe,  aothonsed 
high  road  to  the  acquisition  of  a  dead  langoage.  The  book  belbre 
us  supplies  this  want,  and  we  recommend  it  to  our  readers,  ft»r  it 
will  be  as  useful  to  those  observers  whose  interest  in  these  ponoits 
is  confined  to  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  characteristios  and  rehticMis 
of  a  few  common  objecto  as  to  those  who  devote  their  leisore  to  a 
careful  scientific  investigation.  It  is  an  admirable  book  of  refersDoe. 
The  definitions  are,  for  the  most  part,  sufficiently  precise  to  gaide 
the  student,  and  sufficiently  popuur  to  satisfy  the  cunosity  of  him 
who  consults  it  for  general  inionnation.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  Mr.  Baird  has  produced  a  work  with  which  we  could  find  no 
fault,  if  disposed  to  criticise  it  elosely.    There  ars  some  defective 
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defiaitioDB,  and  some  unexplanatorjr  descriptions,  in  proof  of  which 
we  might  refer  to  the  words  Inseetivora  and  8orhui ;  but  these  afe 
imperfections,  not  inaccaracies,  and  scarcely  detract  from  the  value 
of  the  book,  which  will  be  as  much  in  place  on  the  family  bookshelf 
as  in  the  study  of  the  naturalist. 


Trx  Most  Holt  Book  of  Psalms.  Literally  rendered  into  EngliBh  verse, 
aooording  to  the  Pniyer*Book  yensiou.  By  Edgar  Alfred  Bowring.  London  : 
J.  W.  Parker.    1858. 

This  unpretending  volume  is  so  delightful  a  work  that  it  wins  our 
unreserved  commendation.  It  is  a  imiform  version  of  the  Psalms, 
in  that  sweet  baUad  metre  which  is  the  charm  of  Chevy  Chase,  and  in 
which  no  leneth  of  composition  will  tire.  Its  very  monotonv  is 
musical ;  and  Chapman,  when  he  adopted  it  for  his  translation  oi  the 
Iliad,  made  a  happy  selection  of  a  medium  for  the  transfusion  of 
Homer's  tuneful  hexameters  into  English.  The  adaptation  of  this 
measure  for  every  kind  of  composition  is  practically  reco^ised 
amongst  us,  inasmuch  as  three-fourths  of  all  the  lyric  poetry  m  the 
lAnguago,  sacred  and  secular,  is  clothed  in  common  metre;  but 
theoretically  its  merits  are  not  understood.  Nor  will  it  be,  till  it  is 
adopted  by  some  distinguished  poet  as  the  vehicle  for  an  original 
epic,  its  rhythm  being  as  well  suited  to  the  march  of  grave  events 
as  to  the  expression  of  lyric  fervour.  Mr.  Bowrins  uses  it  aptly  in 
hia  version,  which  is  very  literal,  in  accordance  with  bis  main  purpose, 
but  smooth  and  sensible  no  less.  It  reminds  one,  in  the  uniformity 
of  its  strain,  of  the  version  in  use  amount  our  Scottish  brethren, 
except  that  it  flows  as  liquidly  as  theirs  is  rugged,  and  avoids,  to  a 
great  degree,  the  inversions  in  which  the  Presbvterian  Psalm-book 
abounds.  That  Mr.  Bowring's  rhymes  will  be  largely  etnployed  as 
sacred  songs  in  worship,  we  cannot  say,  but  we  can  testi^  to  their 
forming  very  pleasant  reading.  We  can  conceive  no  more  soothing 
occupation  than  this  task  supplied,  under  one  of  the  most  distressing 
of  bereavements,  the  loss  of  a  wife ;  nor  can  we  do  other  than  con- 
gratulate the  author,  that  he  has  sought  consolation,  and  found  it,  in 
increased  familiarity  with  **  the  words  of  the  divine  Psalmist, — ^worda 
breathing  the  spirit  of  heavenly  inspiration, — words  from  which  our 
Saviour  Himself,  when  expiring  on  the  cross,  chose  His  own  touching 
d^ing  exclamations, — words  which  are  in  turn  suited  to  every  con- 
dition, and  every  frame  of  mind, — words  which  are  fraught  with  joy 
to  the  sorrowful,  cousolatiou  to  the  afflicted,  comfort  to  the  weary 
and  heavy  laden,  balm  to  the  su£feriug ;  which  teach  meekness  to  the 
great,  gentleness  to  the  proud,  love  to  the  scornful,  charity  to  the 
worldly— Christ  to  all." 


Hbxoir  or  THE  Rav.  Saicubl  Nicholson:    With  Seleotioni  from  hie  Corre- 
•pondenoe^  &o.    By  s  Frie&d.    London  :  Pewtreas  &  Co. 

Ths  perusal  of  this  volume  cannot  fail  to  gratify  those  who  knew 
Mr.  IM  ieholsou,  and  to  give  to  those  who  had  not  that  pleasure,  a 
deep  conviction  of  his  worth  as  a  man,  a  Christian,  and  a  pastor. 
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appreciate  the  modesty  wkich  aam  ^  Fiinted  c^ieiy  fev  pnaata 
tUation ;  ^*  bi&t  the  biogiapher'a  oul^  has  beea  doae  bo  ireU  iai 


cil[*ciUation 

settiag  before  us,  wi^oat  laboured  ^loomium,  an  estimaUe 

and  a  deyoted  servant  of  Okriat,  that  we  think  the  public  likely  to 

defeat  that  intention.  The  book  will  find  many  buyers,  but  nonemora 

than  it  deserves.    Mr.  Nicholson's  friendly  and  pastoral  letters 

eyince  ^lu,^  i^ffectioA  and  fi(^litjr,  anci  though  tl^ey  could  not  hi^Te 

be^.  wttje^A  with  the  r^^OAteat  idea  that  they  would  one  day  fall 

into  the  hands  of  the  critic,  yet  their  sentiment  and  style  ave  of  a 

very  superior  order.     Many  of  the  remarks  prove  him  to  have  beea 

a  close  and  logical  thinker.    The  "  sketches  of  sermons  *'  are  yery 

well  as,  sketches,,  but  they  hardly  add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 


ausuikr  SbimBiKS.    New  BymoB  and  Poems  ftxp  the  Yoiu^g^    Loadoi^ :  Niilwi 

The  indaence  of  poetry  o&  the  minds  of  children  is  too  great  t»  W 
estimf^ted,  ai^d  most  pleasant  it  ia  to  reflect  that  this  influenoa  k 
generally  beneflcialy  and  that  it  may  yet  have  a  much  more  extpttded 
sway  than  at  present.  We  hail  the  Httle  volume  before  ua  aa  aa 
attempt-r>and  we  hope  it  will  prove  by  no  means  an  unsucccaaftQ 
one — to  make  this  influence  more  hu^geiy  and  deeply  felt.  Thev9  » 
an  elegance  of  thought  and  expression  in  the  poems  which  witt  ke^ 
to  educate  the  taste  of  the  little  learners,  and  there  is  the  &r  bmnw 
valuable  quality  of  real  Christian  spirituality,  which  ofbMi  at  the 
c^ese  <^  a  poem  embodies  itself  in  a  short  prayer,  thus  brmging'  the 
child's  mind  consciously  into  the  presence  of  the  Saviour,  and  ai^g 
it  in  realizing  His  existence.  The  book  has  our  earnest  reeovh 
mendation,  but  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  the  writer^  anxieua 
that  the  little  poems  should  appear  -easy  and  familiiu*,  has  made 
them  all  of  the  same  length  and  in  the  same  measure ;  the  fondness 
of  children  for  variety  should  not  surely  have  been  forgotten.  We 
lear,  too,  the  somewhat  highly  poetical  style  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion will  render  the  volume,  simple  as  it  is,  less  suited  than  we  could 
wish  for  use  in  Sunday  and  Infant  Schools ;  for  if  the  meanaig  of 
the  hymn  is  to  be  at  afi  apprehended  by  the  child,  the  teacher  who 
reads  it  must  be  able  to  give  the  right  emphasis,  and  this  will  not 
always  be  the  case.  In  private  families  of  the  cultivated  dasses  the 
book  wiU  be  a  treasure. 


CAPrrviTx  or  Two  Russian  Prikcesses  in  ths  Caucasus  ;  including  aa  E4|^t 
Months'  Residence  in  Shamire^  Seraglio.  CommuDicated  bythema^lyea. 
Translated  from  the  original  Russian  by  H.  Sutherland  Edwards.  London  : 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.     1858. 

This  is  the  faithful  narrative  of  the  captivity  of  the  Princess  Chav- 
chavadsej,  and  her  sister-in-law,  the  Princess  Orbeliani,  who  were 
taken  prisoners  with  their  family  and  many  of  their  dependents, 
during  a  predatory  excursion  of  the  Chechnians — a  tribe  of  the 
Caucasus — in  the  year  1 854.  The  story  of  their  sufierisgs  on  the  road 
until  they  reached  Dar^  Ye<1enno,  the  official  residence  of  Shamit 


m?id«ill«]l4«AotiB(iiit«rett.  wbaiitQnkfinQiatl)(Hrh(HM«th»y  wqc% 
fint  dmgged  v^khmiij  forwMd  I9  their  mpnoioiM  «|ipteift^  »»m»ti»m 
ojHL  foo^  aaia«tMDe»  o»  hoiMbaolf^  subject  to  eiwj  m^iffoi^t  tti^ipt^ 
of  every  ORMneat  of  Yel<Ae»  end  eTen  of  tkeir  neceMary  namettt ;  comr 
petted  to  eongfegate  together  in  the.  saaoie  loetheome  hut,  and  t<ft 
eftt  the  »oet  UApalataUe  food  $  whikt  one  little  child,  a  daughter  of 
the  PriAcesa  ChaTcha^adzej,  by  the  fero<Hoita  speed  of  the  xetieat, 
was  abaolately  tora  by  the  branches  of  the  forest  from  its  all  bint 
ihiutii^  mother's  giasp^  and  left  in  the  hurry-scurry  of  the  flight  \^ 
perish  m  the  wild  wooa.  The  robbera  pursued  theur  flight  over  the 
hiUs  inta  tiie  iastaesses  of  this  terrible  country ;  they  penetratedi 
aeress  short  pkina,  beautiful  vall^a,  steep  ascents  shaded  with  piD# 
aod  beech,  vapid  tonrents»  and  along  the  edge  of  rocky  pfecipicee^ 
Hbgy  did  not,  howeyert  aU  proceed  together.  The  ChedinifiMi 
Iwke  up  into  small  bands,  and  took  different  routes^  for  thft 
pwfose  of  escaping  pursuit,  so  that  the  perils  and  forebodiiga 
ci  H»  yourmej  were  s^  further  enhanced,  to  the  one  seetipn  of 
Tfasiian  oaptivea,  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  fate  of  the  otheii^ 
If  we  pursne  the  career  of  the  Princess  Baratoff,  we  shaU  wm 
what  a  carious  tissue  of  incidents  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards  he* 
undertaken  to  translate^  This  lovely  yoang  kdy  waa  esotured 
sUBultaneenaly  with  the  Princess  OhavchaTad^ey,  by  a  strong  Checb^ 
man,  who  at  once  bound  her  anus  behind  her  back;  but  wh<v 
strange  to  say,  seema  to  hare  been  so  ftscinated  with  her  beauty,  an 
to  Isttre  unteaehed  her  rich  costume  and  Taluable  jewels.  While! 
croasing  the  riier  Akaan  she  fell  into  the  water ;  but  waa  resoaedt 
w^h  the  resnlt  of  a  good  drenching,  by  her  rotmst  eaf^or.  After 
tUa  the  Hgatures  were  removed,  and  the  young  princesa  waa 
aUowed  to  ]mceed  v^hout  this  cruel  indignity.  I^bill  the  joanisy 
was  &tiguing,  for  she  marched  on  foot,  and  to  urge  heron,  the 
lash  waa  frequently  inflicted  on  her  bare,  delicate  shoulders.  Whe» 
she  was  thoroughly  exhausted,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  move»  the 
Murid  had  the  humanity,  or  rather  p(^i<^,  to  make  room  for 
liev  on  kia  horse.  She  was  then  placed  behind  her  cantor,  with 
bar  arms  bound  around  his  waist;  and  in  tUs  painful  position 
th»  remaindw  of  a  tedious  joamey  waa  performed.  What  ran- 
deied  the  joumev  still  more  dreadful  to  the  captives  waa,  that 
the  whole  troop  had  at  timea  to  fly  at  a  headlong  pace  to  escape 
skirmishing  partiea  of  the  Bussians,  who  prowled  about  at  the 
foot  of  the  mftuntains  to  shoot  down  any  of  the  robbers,  without 
considering  that  each  volley  took  effect  as  much  upon  friends  aa  foe. 
It  waa  in  ene  of  theae  li£Mnd-death  scramblea  that  the  Princesa 
Chavchavadaey  kt  her  child  fall.  When  once  within  the  oonfinea 
of  their  own  tenitoiv,  however,  the  robbers  felt  themselvea  safo. 
from  Hsolestation ?  and  at  one  of  theirao«2r  several  of  the  seattesed 
parijy  re^met.  But  the  fatigues  of  the  journey  were  ia  no  wa|r 
dimmished,  and  the  Russian  ladies  had  to  toil  on,  with  tom  ana 
bleeding  feet,  and  wearied  limbs,,  firom  village  to  village.  Often  there 
was  not  horse-accommodation  for  sll,  and  then  those  who  walked  were 
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continuaUv  whijpped  to  stimulate  their  speed;  whitat  ^^^  ^^^ 
dropped  down  from  absolute  exhaustion,  was  threatened  wMi  tt^ 
daggers  of  these  mountain  robbers  to  compel  her  to  go  on.  On  their 
arrival  at  Pohali  Tower,  a  kind  of  rude  K>rtres8  in  the  monntaina, 
they  obtained  a  short  respite  from  their  &tigues.  They  were  pnmded 
with  garments — coarse  and  many-coloured,  it  is  true— found  the 
character  of  the  Lesghians  less  brutal  and  offenaiTe  than  that  of  thm 
Chechnians,  and  had  regular  supplies  of  food  serred  to  them ;  tbe 
Princess  Chavchavadzey  also  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  with 
the  Prince  Ivan,  a  Bussian  officer,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
Shamil,  and  a  near  relative  of  her  own.  After  remaining  at  this 
temporary  abode  for  a  short  time,  the  little  band  of  captives  set 
forth  for  Dar^i  Vedenno,  the  principal  aoul  or  encampment  of  tbe 
Circassian  chief.  It  was  twilight  as  they  approached  tbe  place»  and 
they  were,  therefore,  unable  to  distinguish  the  character  of  the 
neighbouring  country.  On  entering  the  precincts  of  Dargi  Yedenno^ 
they  first  passed  by  a  row  of  low  palings,  then  crossed  a  ditch,  then 
a  rampart  with  gates.  Here  the  cavalcade  was  met  b^  a  number  of 
horsemen,  bearing  lances  adorned  with  streamers,  in  mmt  of  whom 
rode  Machmal-Sliali,  Shamil's  youngest  son^  a  lad  of  fourteen.  Ther 
were  then  placed  in  a  kind  of  barn  for  the  nidbt,  and  oonduetad 
next  morning  to  the  residence  of  the  chief.  The  adventarea  of 
the  Princesses  during  their  eight  months'  confinement  are  fiiU  of 
interest,  hope,  disappointment,  and  alarm  constantly  alternating,  to 
keep  their  minds  in  a  perpetual  whirl  of  painful  excitement.  But 
the  sombre  colours  of  the  picture  of  their  distresses  «are  greatly 
relieved  by  the  kind  treatment  they  received  from  Shouanette,  one 
of  tbe  wives  of  Shamil ;  whilst  the  conduct  of  the  other  two,  aUy 
sketched,  gives  us  an  admirable  insight  into  the  manners  and  etis- 
toms  of  this  primitive  household.  The  first  view  the  Princesses  had 
of  the  mountain  chief  was  that  of  a  solitary  figure  of  lofty  atatoie, 
dressed  entirelv  in  white,  standing  in  a  balcony  of  the  courtyard. 
Shortly  after  Shamii  himself  came  and  visited  the  captives.  He  told 
them  that  they  should  be  safe  so  Ions  as  they  did  not  attenmt  to  camr 
on  any  secret  correspondence  with  their  friendia ;  should  they  offinui, 
he  threatened  to  kill  their  children  first,  and  the  Princesses  after- 
wards. The  great  object  of  Shamil  in  the  capture  of  his  illoatriooa 
prisoners,  seems  to  have  been  to  hold  them  as  hostages  for  the 
recovery  of  his  eldest  son,  a  prisoner  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  whom 
he  was  very  anxious  to  have  restored  to  him.  Negodations  for  thin 
purpose  having  been  successfully  terminated,  the  Russian  Princesses 
and  the  other  prisoners  were  allowed  at  hist  to  depart.  The  tiai^ 
rative  which  !Mt.  Edwards  has  rendered  into  English,  is,  aa  we  atated 
at  the  beginning  of  the  notice,  exceedingly  curious ;  and  contains,  we 
believe,  the  most  popular,  if  not  the  most  ample,  account  we  hmro 
of  the  social  government  of  the  Circassian  chier,  and  the  manners  df 
his  wild  hill  tribes.  It  reads  more  like  an  original  woik  than  a 
translation. 
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A  Thbu  Wbbks*  BcAMm  tbiio0qh  TBI  Spa«  of  Qirmakt  and  Bilok^; 
with  an  Appendix  on  the  Nature  and  Uaee  of  Mineral  Water*.  By 
Enuunus  Wilson,  FJI.S. 

Erasmus  Wilbok  is  a  name  well  known  to  the  public,  in  connexion 
with  a  wholesome  and  popular  work  on  *'  Healtkpr  Skin/*  and  it  is 
equally  well  known  to  the  profession  in  connexion  with  the  best 
vade  meeum  of  anatomy  and  a  most  admirably  illustrated  and  highly 
valuable  treatise  on  cutaneous  diseases,  besides  several  other 
volumes,  both  of  a  popular  and  professional  kind,  evincing  alike  his 
science,  his  industry,  and  his  goodwill.  As  there  is  the  clearness 
and  precision  of  a  well-instructed  and  thoughtful  mind  in  all  he 
writes  for  the  profession,  so  is  there  a  fund  of  telling  and  instructive 
fiicts  in  all  he  addresses  to  the  public.  His  industry,  science,  and 
geniaUfy,  are  peculiarly  exhibited  in  this  "  Three  Weeks'  Scamper,'* 
and  the  work  is  worthy  of  a  better  title ;  for,  though  it  is  the  residt 
of  a  rapid  run  through  the  most  celebrated  spas  of  Germany  and 
Belgium,  yet  the  author  so  well  knew  what  to  look  for,  and  how  to 
desmbe  what  he  saw,  that  the  work  affords  us  the  liveliest  as  well 
as  the  most  scientific  account  of  those  places  wit)i  which  we  are 
acquainted.  The  Doctor  tells  us  this  is  his  first  holiday  since  he 
began  practice,  which  we  judge  is  nearly  thirty  years,  a  proof 
sufficient  of  his  talent  for  work,  a  talent  by  no  means  Ijing  idle 
during  this  ^  scamper."  There  is,  indeed,  a  holidav  ease  about  the 
book,  and  a  sparkling  sunniness  in  its  style ;  but  still,  while  it  makes 
the  reader  feel  as  if  comfortably  scampering  on  with  the  author  by 
steam  and  tug,  it  never  seems  that  he  is  in  such  a  desperate  huriy 
after  all,  for  he  never  overlooks  any  point  of  practical  importance  ; 
and  thouffh  the  Doctor  is  evidently  as  delighted  as  a  schoolboy  let 
loose,  as  he  says,  not  for  a  rest  but  &  change,  he  still  looks  about  him 
with  the  eye  of  the  medical  philosopher,  and  books  all  the  useful 
facts  he  can  gather  from  mountain  and  valley,  rock  and  spring, 
Baden  and  Brunnen,  Bad-brunnen  and  Bad-doctor.  The  intelligence 
contained  in  this  volume  concerning  the  spas  and  the  chemical  con- 
stituents of  said  Baden  and  Brunnen,  is  more  thorough  than  in  any 
work  we  have  seen.  The  scamperer  starts  on  the  true  principles  of 
an  experimental  philosopher ;  and  that  our  readers  may  not  lose  all 
the  benefit  of  his  personal  experience,  we  quote  what  seems  to  us 
ci  sufficient  value  to  be  fully  tosted  by  those  who  may  enjoy  the 
opportunity.  We  quote  from  the  packet-passafi^e :  "  But  what  were 
you  about  all  this  time.  Doctor  ?  You  started  by  saying  that  you 
were  a  bad  sailor.  How  did  you  fare  P  Why,  dear  Beader,  I  was 
busy  with  an  experiment  of  my  own,  in  eorpore  vile,  and  no  less  a 
one  than  to  determine  the  cause  of,  and  then  to  deduce  a  remedy 
fi)r,  seanrickness.  So,  after  looking  about  for  a  little  while  on  the 
scene  I  have  just  described,  and  thinking  with  what  sest  a  medical 
student  would  survey  such  a  shower  of  arms  and  legs,  and  heads 
and  necks,  I  began  to  reflect  that  the  predisposing  cause  of  sea- 
sickness must  be  the  unwonted  motion  to  which  the  body  is 
aubiected;  that  is,  not  the  horizontal  motion,  nor  the  latond  or 
osculating  motion,  for  both  of  these  we  have  in  a  railway-carriage^ 
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ba^  tbe  vertical  motien,  wkfeb  was  iti»  ekiei  tikneni  of  inisekiaf ^ 
and  not  the  verHcal  molion  alone,  but  aU  the  mo^iooia  tqgellier ;  the 
vertici^l  motion — ^that  is,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  hoAj — ^being  that  to 
vAkk  the  Qvganio  aystem  is  most  unnaed,  and  of  wfaieh,  thuiefaia^  i^ 
would  be  moat  8ua6eBtibk.''-^>Pp.  7,  S.  ''  GBfae  aeat  of  the  seaac^  ef 
nauaea  is  tine  pitof  the  atomaoh,  and  at  the  bottomof  thali  pit-n^dl|» 
a  aoieerer  in  hia  cave — ^Hea  the  sokr  plexus^  the  great  wiaavd  thai 
directs  the  tidal  crisea  of  ^m  stomach,  ita  tempesta  and  ita  cahM^ 
ita  winds  and  its  Tolcaaie  emotions ;  tuid  to  this  great  wizard  thai 
pi^^adfniB&rioorddam  is  raised  by  those  who  would  secove  hia  g^aed 
offices ;  to  him  the  offerings  of  sacrifice  are  rnade^  aocovdmg.  t^  tka 
^luied  belief  of  hia  Yotariea ;  some  come  smiling  on^  with  we  eoaK 
vietion  that  they  have  made  bim  their  friend  bj  the  oflerng  a# 
a  good  breakfast  or  dinner ;  some  give  him  a  stiff  soaVwerter^  ae'tti# 
saEora  have  it^-that  is,  a  glass  of  strong  grog  ^  othera  try  to  make 
him.  sneeze  with  a  pinch  of  cayenne  pepper ;  some  would  teaapt  Una 
inta  good  nature  with  peppermint ;  others  phyaio  him  with  camp^eff 
or  creoeote  >  others,  again,  send  him  to  sleep  by  meaiBa  o^  kndaiini 
Qr>  morphia,  suffocate  him  with  ether,  ov  i^{»fy  him  witk  chlorc^ 
form.  Each  pilgrim  has  faith  in  hia  own  noatrum,  even  whaA  it^ 
fails ;  as  it  ia  sure  to  do  nine  timea  in  every  ten.  Tb/em  we  ^tgrm- 
a  more  xnodeat  class  of  cbvotees^  who  approach  him  timidly  ^  tke^ 
stuff  his  pit  with  a  camphor  bag,  or  cover  it  up  with  a  wanii*n)Mlavy 
be  it  of  cummin  or  ftanKiacense^  and,  thus  armed,  they^  boray  wnil 
hia  pleasure." — Pp.  d,  1:0.  '^  But,  however  eondneive  to  the  va^ 
vention  of  seasickness  may  be  the  securing  of  a  friendly  fealih^ 
on  the  part  of  the  solar  plexus,  by  the  inner  and  outer  oomr 
herein  noted,  there  is  a  process  whieh  would  seem  to  deserve  te 
precedence  of  these^  namely,  the  ^evention  of  ita  excstine  eau 
motion.  And  here  again  we  find  wot sluppera  not  leas  aeuoaa  then 
those  who  have  gone  before.  Some  threw  themaelvea  on  the 
ground,  and  remain  motionless  during  the  whole  voyage;  o^Mea 
cast  themselves  on  their  backs,  and,  shutting  their  eyea,  rmnein 
alike  immoveable ;  while  others  sit  with  wooden  firmnesa,  gaain^am* 
changeably  on  some  fixed  spot,  such  aa  a  star,  an  objeict  on  the 
horiaon,  or  a  stationary  point,  if  such  there  bey-  on  the  vessel.  And 
wherefore  these  extraoroinary  postures,  which  resemble  the  antiea  c£ 
the  .Indian  iUirs?  The  answer  is  simple:  to  fix  the  mnaerisg 
svsfemn  over  which  we  have  control,  and  by  that  fixture  to  iloa^, 
if  not  totally  to  fix  the  solar  plexus.  If  we  effect  this,  we  pravenit 
the  motions  of  the  vessel  from  reaching  those  nerves^  and  we* 
tho^eby  arrest  the  after  consequences,  nausea  and  vomiting.  Befcre 
starting  from  home,  my  brother  reminded  me  of  this  vohmtary 
eoEerciae  of  control  over  the  muscular  system,  and  mentioned  Ha 
success  in  himself;  he  remarked,  also,  that  the  ]Nrieat9  of  old  sold 
charms  to  dispel  sea-sickness,  and  that  these  chiMms^  which  wsaa 
cabalistic  figures  written  on  parchment,  were  bound  tightly  rennd 
the  person ;  their  success  appeared  to  depend  mainly  on  theiv  etaae 
pressure  againat  the  tnmk  of  the  body.  It  waa  ta  ittnatHite  thin 
ea^eriment  that  I  new  aet  myself,  thmking^  thai  my 


■ya  McilinMi  would  give  tt  a  fiur  trial.  In  iba  abimpe  oJT  %  lui^^  { 
tied  a  ahawl  tiffhtftjp  lavnd  mj  tt auk,  making  atM^i^  pfcpiure  ftc^ 
tka  kma  opwaraa  ta  the  middle  of  the  oheat,  and  than  aat  d^wn.  <m 
one  of  the  benohea  to  obaerFe  the  leault;  I  fnrthev  fixed  my  hfit^ 
agajnat  tha  deck,  and,  aioiamg  my  auns  on  my  cheat,  leriated  with 
aU  m^  power  eteiy  movement  elf  the  veaael.  I  eaoaped  witi^o^t 
a  leelnag  o£  nnoaaineais  while  severa)  around  me  in  the  eahin  were 
estsemely  ill." — Pp.  11,  12.  We  conclude  with  a  reheaiaal  that 
may  be  inatroctiTe,  the  rehearaal  of  an  earthquake  *,  at  least  it  may 
throw  Ught  on  the  apaa.  ^^Now  if  my  leadera  will  juat  have  the 
kindaeas  to  imagine  that  they  are  the  Yietima  of  an  earthquake ;  mid 
that,  aa  the  conaeqoence  of  some  unaeen  operation  going  on  within 
the  eavth,  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  being  gmdually  iSted  up«  untilr-»> 
dear  me!  what's  that  ?— Why  the  top  crust  of  ^e  pie  hM  cracked 
in  pmtty  nearly  a  straight  line,  from  Aasmannahauaen  to  Nauheim, 
going  clean  through  Wieabaden,  close  to  Soden,  and  through 
nombargv  Well,  how  remarkable!  Now,  reader,  I  want  ton  to 
imagine  one  side  of  the  crust  to  remain  up,  so  aa  to  show  ita  hiokeii 
edge.  Well,  that  ia  the  craat  of  the  Tannus,  with  its  broad  hapk, 
spreading  away,  up  kill  and  down  hill,  and  aa  uneYcn  aa  the  to|i^ 
crust  of  a  plum-pie,  to  the  J^fim ;  w^pole  the  other  side  drops  down 
to  almost  its  original  leyel.  Tb»  ia  the  hiUy  pjiaiu  extending  away 
from  Budesheim  to  Hesse,  and  sloping  firom  the  brink  of  the 
fracture  to  the  Bhine  and  to  the  Maine.  Now,  reader,  if  you  hare 
had  the  patience  to  follow  me  in  my  representation  of  an  euihquake 
and  its  consequences,  I  will  next  tell  you  what  you  might  not 
othevarise  so  easily  tmdarstand ;  namely,  that  all  along  the  line  of 
&ia  tvamendons  crack,  and  nowhere  ebe,  the  salt  springs,  for  which 
Nsaaan  ia  so  i«markaUe,  issue  firom  the  earth ;  some  cold,  and  some^ 
like  those  of  the  Kochbrunnen,  at  Wiesbaden,  aeeminffly  boiUiig 
hok  That  one  of  these  salt  snrings^  strange  to  say,  bubhlea  m  in 
the  middle  of  the  bed  of  the  Btune  at  ibsmannshausen ;  and  theM 
ia  aaotiier  at  Eitrille ;  a  third,  nay,  twenty-nine,  aourees  at  Wise? 
badaa;  a  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  close  together  at  Soden,  Ueaan^ 
heim,  and  Cronthal;  a  serenth  at  HoiMnrg}  and  an  eightift  ail^ 
Nanheim;  while  alone  the  whole  of  thia  hine  are  K»oka  of  baaalti 
which  serve  to  remind  us  that  the  crack  in  the  earth*a  cvuat  that 
catted  into  existence  the  salt-springs,  also  gaye  exit  to  the  molten 
rocka  of  the  fiery  furnace  within.*'— Pp.  88,  89. 


Thb  PoxnoAL  Works  or  Stn  Walter  Scott.  With  Memoir  and  CriticAt 
DiMertoiion,  by  the  Rev.  Geone  OBfillMi.      Vol.  U¥.     Bdinbinijh :  Jml 

Viflfaoi.  isar. 

Taa  PoaHoaL  Woaaa  or  EoMuxn  Walua  ahp  8»  Jomk  Damuia  WHk 
Memoir  an4  Criiicftl  DicsertatioB,  hy  t^  Rev.  Oeoiye  Gilfilkp.  Ifidia- 
huTf^  :  Jas.  KiohoJL    1857. 

Thx  first  of  theae  two  books  is  the  concluding  volume  of  the 
poetry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  containing  ''  Bokeby  "  and  the  ''  Lord 
of  the  islea,'*  with  the  author's  own  notea.  ^niia  edition  of  the 
legendary  poet  of  Scotland  srill,  if  we  mistake  not,  meet  with  a  wide 
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acceptance.  Of  the  memoir  and  critical  diaaertation  we  hatB  alreadj 
spoken.  The  second  Tolume  contains  the  poetry  of  Waller  and 
Denham — two  contemporaneoua  poeta  during  the  atirrinff  times  of  the 
Civil  War  and  the  Commonwealtn.  We  think  Mr.  GKlffllan  has  very 
felicitously  characterized  the  poetry  of  Waller,  in  his  remarks  upon 
the  poem  on  the  escape  of  Prince  Charles  from  a  tempest,  on  hia  retom 
from  Spain.  He  sajs,  **  This  poem,  like  several  of  his  others,  has 
all  that  merit  which  arisee  from  the  absence  of  £ftult,  and  all  that 
&ult  which  arises  from  the  absence  of  merit."  The  general  cha- 
racter of  Waller's  poetry  could  not  be  more  happily  expressed.  As 
a  man,  Waller  will  meet  with  little  else  but  contempt ;  as  a  poet, 
he  will  be  read  chiefly  for  the  smoothness  and  polish  of  his  dienon. 
Sir  John  Denham,  m  our  opinion,  ranks  higner  in  the  order  of 

Eoetic  merit  than  Waller ;  but  his  efforts  were  few  and  uncertain,— 
ut  they  all  leave  upon  your  mind  the  impression  that  he  might 
have  done  better.  But  his  life  was  singularly  unfavourable  to  the 
development  of  a  high  order  of  poetic  genius.  According  to 
Mr.  OilfiUan,  he  was  ''a  gambler  in  his  early  days,  became  a 
political  intri^er,  an  unhappy  husband,  a  maniac,  and  died  in 
the  prime  of  life," — a  manifola  commentary  upon  hia  lines : — 

"  What  subUe  witchcraft  man  oooftnuui 
To  change  his  pleasure  into  ^ains, 
And  all  his  fiwedom  into  chains  ?** 


MnoPB :  a  Tn«*dy.    By  liatth«w  Aniold*    London :  Imngaians  k  Oow 

Mb.  Matthew  Aexolb  has  achieved  at  one  and  the  aame  tune  a 
failure  and  a  success :  a  failure,  inasmuch  as  he  baa  writtan  a  poaai 
which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  scholars ;  a  aueoeaa»  inaamvch  aa 
what  he  has  accomplished  he  has  done  well.  The  **  Merope  *'  la  a 
tragedy  founded  upon  the  strict  model  of  the  Greek  piajra,  aad 
throughout  the  forms  of  the  ancient  dramatists  are  ponctilioualy 
observed.  But  after  all,  we  ask  how  manv  readers  will  find  phaaore  in 
the  cold  and  stately  dialogue  of  the' play  r  how  many  will  even  under* 
stand  the  strophes  and  antiatrophes,  and  the  use  of  the  chonisea  wkidi 
he  has  introduced  in  strict  accordance  with  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles 
and  JBschylus  P  We  the  more  regret  the  labour — ^though  a  labour 
of  love — which  Mr.  Arnold  has  expended  upon  the  construction  and 
development  of  the  "  Merope,*'  because  we  feel  convinced  that  iin 
circulation  will  be  confined  to  but  a  veiy  few.  The  want  of  action — 
a  necessity  of  the  too  abject  submission  to  the  etiquette  of  the 
unities — is  the  ^reat  defect  of  the  classical  school.  Who  ever  thinki^ 
of  reading  Bacme  but  as  a  poet  ?  His  plap,  as  fiur  aa  they  are 
plays  for  the  stage,  are  obsolete ;  and  have  long  become  the  monopoly 
of  the  literarv  student.  We  regret  so  much  the  more  this  last 
effort  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  because  he  has  9tuff\n,  him  of  which 
much  better  use  might  be  made.  We  have  no  space  to  enter  into  a 
minute  criticism  of  the  poem,  or  to  repl^  to  the  elaborate  eaaay  in 
the  shape  of  a  preface,  which  forms  a  semi-apology  to  the  reader  f^r 
the  publication  of  his  purely  elNs<<i(*Al  prodtirtjnn :  but  wo  may  n%W 
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what  aemblauce  of  poetry  can  any  person  find  in  any  of  his  strophes 
or  antistrophes  ?     Takoi  for  example,  the  first  chorus  : — 

"  Draw,  draw  near  to  the  tomb. 
Lay  hooey-oakes  on  its  maiige, 
Pour  the  libation  of  milk, 
Beck  it  with  garlands  of  flowers. 
Tears  fall  thickly  the  while  ! 
Behold,  O  king,  from  the  dark 
House  of  the  grave,  what  i|re  do,"  &&,  &c. 

It  is  evident  that  this  kind  of  versification,  or  metre,  or  rhapsody,  or 
what  you  will«  is  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  English  hnguage, 
equally  with  the  hexameter  and  pentameter.  Why,  then,  attempt 
to  wrest  our  vernacular  from  its  natural  bent  ?  Why  distort  it,  or 
make  it  feeble,  when  it  possesses  such  perfect  flexibility,  such 
admirable  adaptability  to  all  the  purposes  of  the  most  exalted 
poetry  ?  Mr.  Arnold  has  made  a  mistake,  but  in  him  it  is  easily 
retrievable.  He  has  power,  he  has  chasteness,  he  has  a  scholarly 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  a  bard ;  and  we  only  hope  that 
when  he  appears  again  before  us,  he  will  not  have  prostituted  his 
talents  to  compose  a  poem  which  few  can  understand,  and  still  fewer 
enjoy. 

Thi  Four  Sisters  ;  Patikncr,  Humiuty,  Hopje,  anp  Love.    By  the  Author  of 
"  Harry  and  his  Homes,"  &c.,  &c.    London  :  Routledge  k  Co. 

The  class  of  readers  for  whom  this  little  book  is  intended  may  be 
seen  from  the  dedication,  which  rims  thus :  "  To  the  Elder  Daughters 
of  my  Poorer  Neighbours,"  <&c.  Each  of  the  sister  graces  menraoned 
in  the  title  is  illustrated  by  a  separate  story,  the  scene  of  which  is 
laid  in  bumble  life.  The  tales  ^  are  graphically  written,  and  contain 
much  of  that  correct  and  close  detail  vrhich  has  so  great  attraction 
for  the  young.  The  reli£;iou8  sentiments  of  the  volume  are  for  the 
moat  part  excellent ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  occasional  introduction 
of  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  in  unmitigated  strength, 
there  would  be  nothing  in  it  that  any  evangelical  Christians  would 
hesitate  to  bring  before  the  children  of  their  Suuday-schoob. 


itont^Is  $timio  of  |uMtc  mt^s. 

Lobb.Debbx's  G^ovemment  appears  more  secure  at  the  end  of  April 
than  it  did  at  the  end  of  March.  Lord  JoHK  Bttsssll  appears  to 
have  saved  the  Ministry  from  defeat  on  their  India  Bill,  and  the 
perils  of  Budget  night  seem  to  have  been  safely  got  through.  As 
yet  we  can  see  no  proof  of  the.  absolute  necessity  of  Lord 
FAifXSB8T09  for  the  defence  of  our  liberties  at  home,  or  the  main- 
tenanoe  of  our  reputation  abroad.     Mr.  Dibbaeli  knows  too  well 
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ihe  precariousneBS  of  the  position  of  his  part^  in  the  CdhmioriB  to 
venture  on  any  great  reforms,  even  if  his  instiiicts  aad  connetioBs 
happened  to  point  in  that  direction ;  we  cannot  expect  from  a 
G-ovemment  with  so  small  a  following,  any  very  bold  measures  either 
in  the  way  of  legislation  or  finance ;  but  the  same  weakness  will 
effectually  prevent  any  attempt  to  obstruct  the  steady  current  of 
natural  feeung  in  favour  of  miiet,  unostentatiotis  improvements  both 
in  law  and  administration.  A  really  liberal  party  wfll  stand  a  better 
chance  of  gathering  strength,  while  the  Conservatives  are  in  office, 
HiatL  under  the  reign  of  Palmentonian  Whigs. 

The  tmL  of  Dr.  SiMoK  Bebkabb,  as  an  aecematy  before  the  fact  to 
the  murder  of  Nioholab  Battib  and  others  whose  deaths  resulted 
from  the  recent  attempt  on  the  lifb  of  the  Embbb0B  <^  the  7bbb€S, 
toperseded,  fot  a  time,  in  public  interest^  the  meritB  iji  the  rival 
l!adiB  Bills,  and  the  probame  fate  of  the  QovemmeBt.  Bar  after 
Aky  the  court  was  thronged  by  an  eager  and  exeitoft  asbembiy>  and 
thid  report  of  the  trial  waa  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  daUr 
papers  to  all  who  wete  not  present  at  its  proceedings.  The  apeeda 
of  Mr.  Enwnr  Jakbb,  the  prisoner's  counsel,  was  one  of  the  most 
dekl-erous,  brilliant,  and  powerful  ever  heard  in  an  Bngliflh  cnmiBal 
court;.  We  do  not  wonder  that  its  vehement  peroration  was  hailed 
with  a  burst  of  enthusiastic  cheers.  The  summing  up  of  Lobd 
€AHiPBkL£  was  lueid,  and  Merably  &i!r.  But  ftom  the  beginnkig 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  altnost  i^ertain.  The  prosecatioia  was 
based  on  the  strainitig  of  a  law ;  there  was  a  link  wanting  in  the 
wtdeuee  to  connect  the  accused  with  the  instruments  of  detraction 
taiployed  in  l^e  attempt  of  the  14th;  and  the  impression  was 
venend  that  the  trial  had  been  instituted  at  the  instigation'  of 
Franee,  and  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  transmigmtion  of  the 
hitted  Conspiracy  Bill.  The  emphatic  ^*  Not  guilty"  of  the  fore- 
man was  drowned  in  a  tempest  of  hurrahs ;  ladies  of  fashion  waved 
tiieir  handkerchief ;  gallery  and  area  shouted  their  joy  m  tumul* 
tuous  rivalry ;  the  crowd  outside  took  up  the  cheers ;  and  newspaper 
(sditora,  in  their  dingy  offices  in  Meet  Street^  learned  that  BesBard 
was  acquitted  by  the  uproarious  expression  of  popular  deliffht.  It 
is  difficult  to  learn  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  acquittu  on  the 
mind  of  France.  The  Univers  wrote  in  a  rage  as  soon  as  the  tidings 
arrived,  but  the  other  papers  are  comparatively  quiet. 

The  ''  Indian  Besolutions,"  which  were  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  19th,  to  be  discussed  on  the  80th,  we 
have  referred  to  in  our  article  on  **The  tNiture  Government  of 
India." 

'^  On  the  same  night,  the  19tb,  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
unfolded  his  finahcial  scheme.  His  speeoh  was  leas  ambitiinis^  out 
more  intelligible,  business-like,  dignified,  and  effe^ve  than  some 
recent  Budget  speeches.  Mr.  BtsBABM  waa  contented  to  liasit 
himself  to  two  honrs,  and  certainly  achieved  a  considerable  auooeas. 
After  referring  to  the  violent  commercial  oonvolsioBa  at  the  ekwe  of 
lant  year,  and  th^  conseqiient  ^rofttrMiOn  of  the  fepirit  of  fsonuDaraal 
^hterpHse — a  prostration  ftrom  whteh  he  oonM  mit  ventUTO  to  hope 
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that  it  would  very  rapidly  reyive  —  he  presented  the  following 
estimate  of  the  expenditure  for  the  year  1868-9 : — 

Funded  and  unfoncM  D«U         ....  X28,400,000 

Civil  LiBi^fto 1,900,000 

Army 11,760,000 

Navy 9,860,000 

MlBoellaneous  Oivil  Sforrioes         ....  7>000,000    ' 

It^vehTxe  D^partinest 4,700,000 

Liabilities 3,1K)0,000 

ie67,110,000 
The  public  income  be  estimated  as  follows : — 

Customs £8S,iOO>000 

Excise 18,100,000 

StempB        ...        i        ...        .  7,550,000 

Land  and  Assessed  Taxes        ....  8,200,000 

sporty  and  Income  Tax          ....  6,100,000 

Post  Office 8,200,000 

Crown  Lands 270,000 

Miscellaneous 1,800,000 

^68,120,000 

This  estimate  exhibits  a  deficit  of  nearly  lour  millions.  The  deficit^ 
however,  he  showed,  arose  not  from  any  decay  of  the  national 
resourcesi  but  from  the  obligations  under  which  we  had  brought 
ourselves  to  pay  some  of  our  war  debts,  and  from  the  reduction  of 
the  income  tax.  He  doubted  the  propriety  of  relying  at  all  on  an 
income  tax  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  government,  and  was 
firmly  opposed  to  any  breach  of  ntith  with  the  public  in  refi^renee  to 
its  reduoticm.  He  proposed  to  meet  the  deficit,  first,  by  termi* 
nating  the  Sinking  Fund  system,  or,  at  any  ral^,  postponing  its 
operraon;  this  would  yield  a  relief  of  £1,600,000;  oy  r^w* 
ing  the  Exchequer  bonds,  which  would  yield  a  further  relief  of 
£2,000,000.  The  half  million  still  unprovided  for,  he  proposed  to 
raise  by  levying  on  Irish  spirits  the  same  duty  as  that  which  was 
already  paid  by  English  and  Scotch  spirits.  But  he  thought  the 
House  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  merely  providing  for  tha 
wants  of  the  country,  and  he,  therefore,  proposed  to  require  the 
imposition  on  every  cheque  of  a  penny  stamp;  this,  helMieredy 
would  yield  £300,000.  The  Budget  was  very  well  received,  and  the 
Goremment  may  congratulate  themselves  on  their  success. 

Sir  J.  TsfiiULWirxT's  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Church-rates,  went 
into  Committee  on  the  21st,  after  a  tedious  and  firuitless  debate  of 
three  hours.  Lord  Debby  expects  that  this  will  be  another  of  the 
measures  passed  by  the  Commons,  and  docMued  to  rejection  in  the 
Lords. 

The  fall  of  Lucknow  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  wonderful  general- 
ship have  already  awakened  the  sratitude  and  admiration  of  our 
readers.  The  debates  in  the  Barainian  Chamber  on  a  law  eorre- 
sponding  to  our  own  Conspiracy  Bill,  have  awakened  deep  interest  in 
all  who  are  concerned  for  the  permanenee  of  the  Cavoor  Ministry. 
Italy  has  almost  as  much  to  fear  from  the  violence  of  her  frieodsi  as 
from  the  yieletice  of  her  fbes. 
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The  muse  of  history  seems,  as  all  women  are  said  to  do,  to 
exercise  much  caprice  in  the  distribution  of  her  measure  of 
praise  and  admiration.  How,  otherwise,  are  we  to  account  for 
the  different  degrees  of  celebrity  which  have  been  awarded  to 
events  of  at  least  equal  interest  and  importance  P — unless  indeed 
we  adopt  Byron's  narsh  theory  that  "  History's  page  must  be 
purchased."  Civil  wars,  especially,  seem  to  be  exposed  to 
these  historical  caprices ;  and  there  are  amongst  their  records 
instances  of  strange  forgetfulnesa  on  the  part  of  the  world  in 
general  of  noble  efforts  for  conscience'  sake,  of  great  deeds 
done,  of  sufferings  endured,  of  skill,  valour,  faith,  and  endu- 
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ranee,  which  would,  under  ordinary  ciicomatanoes,  command 
admiration  and  respect.  French  mstory  may  be  particularly 
referred  to  as  famishing  the  moral  of  tnese  remaruy  and  the 
different  degrees  of  fSftme  which  have  been  awarded  to  the  sad 
tales  of  her  internal  dissensions,  may  fairly  excite  the  surprise 
of  those  who  endeayour  to  judge  of  events  fay  their  real  im* 
portance,  or  by  the  purity  of  the  motives  of  their  affents.  It 
nas  been  said,  for  instance,  hj  aUe  authors,  that  the  war  in 
La  Vendue  was  a  "  war  of  giants,"  and  it  certainly  had  con* 
siderable  influence  in  arresting  the  lava  flood  of  ^  early 
French  Bevolution ;  but  the  former,  and  now  almost  forgotten, 
wars  of  the  Albigeois,  of  the  Yaudois,  and  of  the  Camisards, 
exercised  an  influence  as  potent  as  the  more  modem  one  ul' 
La  Vendue  upon  the  course  of  contemporary  events,  whilst 
they  were  imdertaken  for  a  far  holier  cause.  Their  actors  do 
but  require  *'  a  wider  space,  an  ornamented  grave,"  to  occupy 
a  wider  field  in  the  strange  pageant  of  history ;  **  their  hearts 
were  not  less  warm,  their  souls  were  full  as  brave,"  as  those  of 
the  more  £EimiliarIy  known  heroes  of  modem  timei ;  and  the 
influence  of  these  wars  upon  the  strange  tale  of  the  develop- 
ment of  European  civilization,  has  been  sufficiently  great  to 
justify  a  much  more  ierious  attention  than  they  receive  itom 
ordinary  readers. 

There  is,  too,  something  very  remarkable  in  the  fireqoeat 
recurrence  of  these  religious  movements  in  the  old  Provencal 
districts ;  for  even  in  the  present  century  (in  the  years  1814, 
1815,  and  1816)  traces  of  the  spirit  which  animaten  both  per- 
secutors and  victims  of  the  eany  wars,  might  have  been  dis- 
tinctly observed.  The  inquiry  into  the  obscure  problem  of  the 
influence  of  race  upon  prevalent  religious  tenets  thus  forces 
itself  upon  us ;  and  indeed  we  suspect  that  its  importance  has 
not  been  sufficiently  taken  into  account  by  those  who  have 
treated  of  the  various  episodes  of  Proven9al  history.  It  would 
be  folly,  we  think,  now  to  deny  that  each  distinctly  i«#rkfd 
fiEunilyof  the  descendants  of  Adam  has  its  peculiar  idiosyncracy; 
and  certainly  the  persistence  of  certain  classes  of  doctrines  iu 
particular  countries  afibrds  a  Bttong  prifna  fade  confirmation  ot 
the  opinion  that  they  are  not  either  accidental  or  arhitrary,  in 
their  modes  of  exhibition.  Even  in  the  days  of  piganism  it 
would  appear  that  the  Mithraio  doctrines  prevailed  to  a  mat 
extent  in  the  ''  Provincia  Bomana ;"  the  tenets  of  the  Uani- 
cheans  were  said  to  have  been  easerly  adopted  there;  the 
Paulicians,  at  a  Tory  early  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church, introduced  their  doctrines  into  these  regions; 
whilst  at  later  periods  the  disciples  of  Peter  Valdo  in  the 
twelfth  century,  the  "poor  men  of  Lyons"  (the  Paujnru  iU 
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LngclunOf  as  they  were  called),  the  Albiffeois,  Hie  Proteetants 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  oentnnes,  and  the  still  dis- 
tinctly separated  class  of  Protestants  of  the  modem  department 
du  Oard,  all  tend  to  proye  that  there  is  some  inherent  and 
irrepressible  desire  amongst  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in 
this  particular  district  to  turn  men's  ndndb  from  the  con- 
sideration *'  of  the  letter  which  killeth,  to  the  spirit  which 
fiveth  life.''  No  doubt  this  peculiar  idiosyncracy  of  the 
wellers  of  the  re^on  near  Marseilles,  may  be  attributed  to 
tiie  existence  therem  of  the  descendants  of  me  Phoenician  and 
of  the  Greek  colonies  established  in  this  favoured  land  at  a 
very  oarlv  period.  But  then  the  question  arises,  how  did  these 
original  foreim  races  maintain  their  intellectual  independence 
through  all  the  changing  scenes  and  the  wonderful  revolutions 
of  French  history,  so  as  subsequently  to  impress  upon  the 
desoendants  of  their  intermixture  with  either  the  aboriginal, 
or  the  new  conquering  tribes,  their  peculiar  tendency  to  exer- 
cise individual  judgment  in  spiritual  matters,  and  thus  to  pro- 
test against  the  assumption  of  authority  in  religion  by  the 
Ghurch  of  Bome,  which  has  always  characterized  the  dwellers 
in  ''La  Provenoe  ?"  The  story  is  a  very  remarkable  one»  and 
all  its  episodes  are  firaught  with  stirring  interest ;  but  as  the  one 
connected  with  the  revolt  of  the  Gevennes  seems  to  be  less 
frequently  mentioned  than  the  more  generally  known  wars  of 
the  Waldenses,  or  of  the  Albigeois,  we  propose  to  call  attention 
to  its  strange,  eventfiil  history,  on  the  present  occasion,  and  to 
reserve,  perhaps,  the  notice  of  the  perseeutionB  so  sanguinarily 
conducted  by  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  or  by  Simon  de  Montfort  (a 
name  well  known  in  English  parliamentary  records,  oddly 
enough),  for  some  future  article. 

For  several  years  after  the  pacification  of  France  b^  Henri 
Quatre,  and  the  dose  of  the  civil  wars  of  the  League,  which  were 
iimnediately  followed  by  the  promulgation  or  the  celebrated 
**  Edit  de  Nantes,"  designed  to  settle  the  conditions  for  regulating 
the  exercise  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  to  place  upon  a  satisfSac- 
tory  basis  the  relations  between  the  central  government  and  the 
synods  of  the  great  body  of  French  Dis^ters — ^for  several 
years  after  these  events  had  occurred,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south  of  France  appear  to  have  enjoyed  a  certain  tranquillity, 
and  to  have  been  allowed  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
sciences with  a  fair  amount  of  toleration.  They  themselves 
also  appear,  with  very  questionable  policy,  to  have  kept  aloof 
from  the  attempts  of  the  Protestant  nobles  to  resist  the  gradual 
extension  of  the  royal  authority  under  the  rules  of  Bichelieu, 
Mazarin,  and  Colbert;  for  in  the  very  midst  of  the  great 
struggle  of  the  Gamisards,  the  latter  always  referred  to  the 
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resistance  of  their  ancestors  to  the  overtures  of  the  Due  de 
•Rohan,  in  particular^  as  a  striking  illustration  of  their  loyalty 
to  the  contemptible  race  of  the  Bourbons.  The  royal'govem- 
ment,  moreover,  whether  from  policy  or  from  fear,  was  long 
disposed  to  treat  favourably  with  the  Huguenots  ;  and  the  legal 
instruments  for  their  defence  were  again  and  again  confirmed, 
with  all  due  ceremonies,  at  the  periods  when  the  distress  of  the 
state  rendered  it  necessary  to  temporize  with  a  faction  so 
powerful  and  numerous  at  home — so  supported  by  the  sym- 
pathy, or  by  the  active  efforts,  of  their  foreign  co-religionnaires. 
The  various  edicts  in  their  favour  prepared  in  1562,  1598,  and 
1629,  under  the  directions  of  such  men  as  De  rH6pital,  De 
Thou,  and  Richelieu  himself,  were  thus  frequently  repeated, 
and,  lastly,  solemnly  affirmed  tmder  the  name  of  ''Edits  de 
Grace ;"  and  they  received  all  the  sanction  which  royal  oaths 
could  confer,  not  only  from  Henri  IV.,  but  from  his  more 
bigoted  descendants,  Louis  XIII,  and  XIV.  Indeed,  after 
the  destruction  of  their  independent  political  organization  by 
Richelieu  in  1629,  the  Huguenots  had  ceased  to  be  a  powerful 
faction  in  the  state,  and  they^had  turned  their  attention  almost 
entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  tiie  arts  of  peace,  so  congenial  to 
the  minds  of  the  middle  classes,  into  whose  hands  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  French  Protestant  Church  had  effectually  trans- 
ferred the  rnfluence  at  first  exercised  by  those  members  of  the 
feudal  aristocracy  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Protestantism, 
perhaps  rather  from  the  knowledge  that  it  was  more  opposed 
than  Catholicism  to  the  extension  of  the  royal  power,  than  from 
any  very  decided  religious  convictions.  All  the  leaders  of  the 
Huguenots,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  quitted  their  ranks  after 
the  cause  of  religion  had  ceased  to  be  an  instrument  of  political 
intrigue,  and  the  central  government  had  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing a  control  over  the  proceedings  of  the  democratic 
synods  and  consistories  of  the  Protestants.  Conversions  became 
tne  fashion  during  the  rising  and  the  meridian  glory  of  k 
Orand  Monargue's  reign,  and  the  desertion  of  the  Lesdiguiers, 
Colignys,  De  la  Tremouilles,  of  Rantzau,  Turenne,  the  Rohan- 
Chabot  family,  Montausier,  Dangeau,  D*Entrague8,  left  the 
Huguenot  cause  without  the  support  of  their  most  active  and 
powerful  protectors ;  whilst  the  patient  loyalty  of  the  Cevenols, 
and  of  the  Rochelois,  and  indeed  of  all  tne  Protestants  of  the 
South,  during  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  completed  the  disruption 
of  the  alliance  which  had  previously  existed  between  them  and 
a  fraction  of  the  nobles.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  then,  Protestantism  had  ceased  to  be  a  permanent 
source  of  danger  and  imeasiness  to  the  French  government ; 
and    able,   moderate    politicians,   like   Mazarin    and   Colbert, 
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refrained  from  any  proceedings  which  mi^ht  have  revived  the 
bitter  spirit  of  former  times.  Louis  XI v.,  in  his  best  days, 
seems  likewise  to  have  been  disposed  to  tolerate  the  exercise  of 
the  Reformed  religion;  but  when  Colbert  had  passed  away, 
and  Louis  had  fallen  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  aided 
by  Madame  de  Maintenon  (herself  a  new  convert  from  Pro- 
testantism), he  began  to  exhibit  himself  in  his  true  colours. 
In  16G2  an  indication  of  the  threatening  storm  was  given  by 
the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  churches  in  the  Paya  de  6ex, 
and  many  administrative  measures  were  adopted  by  which  the 
Protestants  were  made  to  feel  that  they  were  not  considered 
subjects  of  the  king  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  Catho- 
lics. About  1681  Louvois  invented  the  new  style  of  conversion, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Bragonnades,  which  he  subsequently 
applied  uimiercifully  wherever  the  Protestants  existed  in  any 
niunbers ;  in  the  Lower  Languedoc,  amongst  other  districts, 
about  the  year  1684.  At  length,  on  22nd  November,  1685, 
Loms  XI V.  signed  the  revocation  of  the  "  Edit  de  Nantes," 
and  thus  annihilated  all  the  legal  protection  of  his  unfortunate 
Protestant  subjects  which  had,  nominally  at  least,  existed 
during  the  previous  persecutions. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  ruin,  misery,  and  suf- 
fering the  French  king  thus  inflicted,  in  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  upon  a  section  of  his  subjects,  who  numbered 
at  least  one-twentieth  of  the  whole  population  of  his  dominions, 
and  were  certainly  amongst  the  most  able  and  the  most  indus- 
trious member  of  the  body  politic.  All  the  Protestants  who 
could  escape,  abandoned  a  country  in  which  they  were  no  longer 
allowed  to  worship  the  Almighty  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  belief;  and  England,  Holland,  Prussia,  Scaony,  &c., 
received  with  open  arms  the  earnest,  energetic  believers,  who 
were  thus  prepared  to  sacrifice  everything  for  conscience'  sake. 
It  is  said  that  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  not  less  than  500,000  Protestants  abandoned  the  land 
of  their  birth,  and  transferred  their  industry  and  capital  to  the 
nations  who  were  so  eager  to  supplant  France  in  the  great  race 
of  civilization.  Many  of  the  tiudes  Colbert  had  fostered  with 
such  anxious  care,  were  at  once  annihilated  ;  and  wide  districts, 
then  successMly  cultivated,  were  laid  desolate  by  the  flight  of 
their  proprietors,  or  by  the  ravages  of  a  furious  and  unbridled 
soldiery,  converted  for  the  time  into  Christian  missionaries. 
Alas !  that  such  holy  causes  as  religion  should  be  stained  by 
the  excesses  of  misguided  zeal.  Yet  bad  man  as  we  believe 
Louis  XIY.  to  have  been,  we  are  still  inclined  to  think  that  he 
was  sincere  in  his  mistaken — fearfully  mistaken — religious 
opinions,  and  that  he  knew  well  the  disastrous  political  con- 
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sequences  which  would  ensoe  from  the  enforc^o^ent  of  his  eon- 
Tictions  with  respect  to  Chtirch  dogmas.     Knowing  all  this, 
however,  he  never  drew  or  looked  back  when  he  had  put  his 
hand  to  the  plough  of  religious  persecution ;  and  so  hie  may 
eommand  a  certain  amount  of  respect  for  his  consistency  at 
least — even  though  we  must  bitterly  reprobate  the  particular 
measures  he  adopted.    Neither  is  it  fair  to  judge  oi  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  kings  and  churchmen  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  the  philosophical  or  tolerant  views  of 
subsequent  periods.     In  those  days  men  still  fought  fiercely  for 
the  prevalence  of  their  particular  tenets;  and  Protestant  and 
Catholic  alike,  were  ill  disposed  to  admit  that  their  opponents 
could  conscientiously  believe  differently  from  themselves.  Start* 
lin^  as  the  proposition  may  sound  now,  we  ourselves  sympathize 
witL  this  feeling,  and  can  hardly  understand  the  existence  of  a 
firm  reli^ous  conviction  without  the  existence  at  the  same  time  of 
an  equally  strong  feeling  of  intolerance.   Truth,  every  one  knows 
to  be  but  one  and  indivisible  ;  and,  therefore,  to  us  at  least,  there 
is  nothing  surprising  in  the  indisposition  of  those  who  are  firmly 
convinced  that  they  hold  the  truth,  to  believe  in  the  possibili^ 
of  any  conscientious  man's  arriving  at  different  conclusions,    ft 
is  for  these  reasons,  then,  that  we  are  nearly  as  much  disposed 
to  pity,  as  we  certainly  are  to  c(mdemn,  the  French  monarch 
for  his  treatment  of  the  Huguenots ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  very 
magnitude  of  the  injury  he  thus  inflicted  upon  his  kingdom, 
must  be  considered  to  prove  that  he  acted  to  the  best  of  hia 
belief,  even  if  not  to  the  beet  of  his  judgment.    It  cannot, 
indeed,  be  supposed  that  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  so  jealous  of  the 
intellectual  supremacy  of  his  nation,  should  have  willingly 
allowed  men  such  as  Bayle,  Claude,  Saurin,  Bapin  Thoiiaa, 
Jurieu,  Basnage,  Abbadie,  Ancillon,  Savignv,  the  Schomberffs, 
Boumillys,  the  De  Tarantes,  De  la  Tremouilles,  De  Boyes,  De 
Boncourts,  Be  Bemeuraacs,  to  carry  their  talents,  their  zeaU 
and  their  passions,  to  the  seorvice  of  his  own  personal  rivals  and 
enemies. 

One  natural  result  of  a  part  of  the  system  adopted  by  the 
leaders  of  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  about  1685,  viz., 
that  of  singling  out  the  pastors  and  the  leaders  of  the  Protea* 
tant  churches  in  France,  was  that  it  left  the  uneducated  classes 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  strong-minded,  but  too  often  mis- 
guided, enthusiasts.  From  this  wild  and  mountainous  district 
of  the  Cevennes,  the  natural  tendency  of  the  meridional 
populations  to  religious  exaltation  had  been  excited  to  a 
furious  degree  by  the  proscription  of  the  regularly  ordained 
ministers,  by  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  those  who  attended 
the  public  services  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  by  the  apecioa 
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of  mystioiBm  which  naturally  attends  the  celehration  of  woTfihip 
in  romantic  aites  under  the  influence  of  constant  fear  and 
anxiety.  During  the  closing  years  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
we  find,  indeed,  that  every  iznasinable  atrocity  was  committed 
by  the  representatives  of  the  "  ddest  son  of  the  Church  "  upon 
the  unresisting  populations  of  these  mountains  :  whilst  their 
ministers  were  driven  into  exile,  or  silenced  by  the  "  secular 
arm."  The  poor,  simple-minded  mountaineers,  then,  naturally 
sought  the  consolations  of  their  religion  in  the  **  assemblies  in 
the  desert,"  as  they  were  called,  in  allusion  to  the  biblical 
scenes  so  commonly  referred  to  in  the  sacred  discourses  of  the 
Oalvinists ;  and,  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected  under 
these  circumstances,  their  unregulated  enthusiasm  rapidly  led 
them  to  the  belief  in  special  and  extraordinary  communications 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  some  members  of  the  flock  thus  suflering 
for  conscience'  sake. 

During  the  few  years  which  elapsed  between  the  peace  of 
Byswick  and  the  commencement  of  the  wars  of  Succession,  the 
internal  history  of  France  displays  little  else  than  a  record  of 
the  atrocities  committed  by  the  royal  ajzents:  nor  can  we, 
therefore,  be  surprised  that  an  explosion  of  hatred  to  the  royal 
power  should  have  taken  place  directly  the  foreiffn  relations  of 
the  king  had  become  complicated  by  the  quarrel  which  set  all 
Europe  in  a  blaze  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. So  long,  in  fact,  as  the  policy  of  Louis  IlV.  prevailed, 
there  could  be  no  security  for  any  form,  or  state,  of  Protes- 
tantism, .  either  in  his  own  domimons  or  elsewhere ;  and  the 
leaders  of  the  coalition  against  him  ought  to  have  seen  that  an 
insurrection  in  the  very  neart  of  his  possessions  must  constitute 
the  most  serious  diversion  of  the  forces  of  the  French  king.  There 
are,  nevertheless,  few  traces  of  foreign  intervention  in  the  great 
rising  in  the  Cevennes,  called  the  war  of  the  Camisards ;  but  we 
ourselves  are  morally  convinced  that  the  leaders  of  the  reAigees  in 
England  and  in  Holland  must  have  retained  such  connexions 
with,  and  influence  upon,  their  brethren  who  remained  behind, 
and  that  they  must  have  so  clearly  seen  the  importance  of  the 
diversion  thus  to  be  created,  as  to  remove  any  possible  doubt 
upon  the  extent  of  influence  they  must  have  exercised  in  pre* 

Kring  the  movement,  even  if  we  acquit  the  English  or  the 
itch  governments  of  any  previous  participation  m,  or  know- 
ledge of  it.  The  struggle  between  the  principles  of  passive 
obedience  on  the  one  side,  and  of  individual  examination  on  the 
other,  was  of  so  bitter  and  so  intimate  a  character,  so  to  speak, 
as  to  compel  the  respective  leaders  to  adopt  every  possible 
means  of  securing  the  objects  they  had  in  view.  It  is  not 
likely,  therefore,  that  die  leaders  of  the  last  coalition  against 
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Xiouis  XrV.  should  have  entirely  neglected  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  unexpected  assistance  offered  to  them  by  the  excited 
fanaticisi?!  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the  south  of 
France ;  who,  in  fact,  were  the  more  dangerous  enemies  to  the 
common  object  of  hatred  and  fear,  beoause  they  had  been 
deprived  of  the  counsels  of  the  ministers  of  their  religion,  who 
alone  were  able  to  guide  and  restrain  their  ardent  feelings. 
Alas !  how  sad,  but  how  true  it  is,  that  the  promulgation  of 
the  Gospel  of  Peace  has  furnished  a  commentary  upon  the 
declaration  of  its  Author,  that  "He  came  not  to  send  peace 
upon  the  earth,  but  a  sword  !" 

The  particular  district  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cevennes 
is  a  mountainous  district  of  the  Lower  Languedoc,  in  the  modem 
departments  of  the  Garde  and  the  LozSre,  on  the  right  or 
western  bank  of  the  Rhdne ;  and  the  war  of  the  Camisards,  to 
which  we  now  more  particularly  call  attention,  was  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  water-shed  of  the  Garden,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alais  and  Nimes,  for  the  Gevaudan  and  the 
Rouergue,  which  formed  part  of  the  same  Huguenot  **  coUoque'* 
with  the  Cevennes,  properly  speaking,  took  but  a  very  insigni- 
ficant part  in  the  struggle.  The  intendant  of  the  Languedoc 
about  this  period  (the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  cen* 
tury)  was  M.  Lamoignon-B&ville,  a  very  able  administrator, 
but  a  fearfully  bigoted  partisan  of  the  Jesuit  and  Maintenon 
faction,  who  had,  however,  been  sent  in  1681  to  replace 
Marillac,  a  former  intendant,  on  account  of  the  disgrace  his 
cruelties  had  inflicted  upon  the  Catholic  cause.  The  bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  Nimes  during  the  whole  war  was  the  celebrated 
Fl^chier,  and  it  is  from  his  letters  that  some  of  the  most 
authentic  information  upon  the  details  of  this  strange  episode 
in  French  history  is  to  be  obtained ;  for  the  majority  of  the 
Catholic  accounts  of  these  transactions  are  very  partial,  and 
those  attributed  to  Protestant  authors  are  fiair  from  being  cor* 
rect.  We  may  add,  that  the  royal  troops  in  the  Languedoc 
were  at  first  under  the  orders  of  Le  Comte  de  Broglie ;  and 
that  the  royal  authorities  had  for  a  long  time  previous  to  the 
outbreak  endeavoured  to  prevent  any  such  occurrence,  by  form- 
ing a  great  number  of  roads  in  the  Cevennes  and  the  Vivarais, 
and  by  erecting  forts  at  Nimes,  St.  Hippolyte,  and  Alais, 
which  commanded  the  principal  entrances  to  the  wilder  dis- 
tricts. M.  de  B&ville,  indeed,  seentis  to  have  had  great  anxieties 
for  the  tranquillity  of  his  intendancy  ;  nor  can  this  be  a  matter 
of  surprise,  when  we  find  that  he  himself  estimated  the  number 
of  the  ''new  converts''  therein  at  not  less  than  198,483,  who 
were  dispersed  amongst  a  total  Catholic  population  of  1,238,927. 
These  last  were,  as  an  additional  measure  of  precautaon»  orga- 
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nized  hj  M.  de  Bftyille  into  fifty-two  regiments  of  militia,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  re^Iar  troops  in  case  of  any 
seditions  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Huguenots. 

In  November,  1697,  immediately  after  the  signature  of  the 
peace  of  Ryswick,  Louis  XIY.  published  a  first  declaration 
against  the  liberties  of  the  Protestants  of  the  Ceveunes  ; 
twenty*one  davs  later,  a  second  declaration  was  issued,  ordering 
a  more  literal  observance  of  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the 
decree  revoking  the  ''  Edit  de  Nantes."  In  1699,  no  less  than 
four  royal  declarations  were  issued  for  the  more  efiectual  sup- 
pression of  the  "  religion  prttendue  reform^ey^  as  the  king  and 
the  Jesuitical  faction  contemptuously  affected  to  call  Protes- 
tantism. In  1700  appeared  another  declaration,  which  it  may 
perhaps  be  as  well  to  cite  in  some  detail  as  an  illustration  of  the 
olass  of  measures  the  government,  then  imiversally  allowed  to  be 
at  the  head  of  European  civilization,  could  deliberately  adopt  in 
dealing  with  a  large  class  of  its  subjects — ''  Ex  uno,  disce  onmes." 
It  was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  repetition  of  an  obsolete 
decree  of  29th  April,  1686— -so  fast  did  these  instruments  of 
persecution  succeed  one  another,  and  pass  from  men's  minds — 
and  it  provided  that  patients  who  recovered  their  health,  after 
having  refused  the  sacraments  of  the  Catholic  Church,  should 
be  condemned,  the  men  to  the  galleys,  the  women  to  perform 
public  penance,  and  then  to  be  perpetually  imprisoned,  in  both 
cases  with  confiscation  of  property ;  whilst  they  who  died  in 
this  state  of  obstinate  heresy  were  to  have  their  bodies  dragged 
to  the  common  receptacle  for  filth  and  rubbish  upon  a  hurdle. 
This  time  the  royal  orders  were  obeyed,  and  Jurieu  mentions, 
with  natural  grief  and  indignation,  the  atrocious  insults  offered 
to  the  dead  hody  of  a  Mademoiselle  de  Montalembert — how 
strange  it  must  appear  to  us  in  1858  that  her  name  should 
appear  in  the  Protestant  martyrology ! — ^by  the  authorities  of 
the  town  of  AngoulSme ;  whilst  the  unfortunate  ministers,  and 
the  attendants  of  the  persecuted  Church,  were  pursued  with  a 
persevering,  relentless  cruelty,  alas  I  strikingly  like  that  which 
had  characterized  the  proceedings  of  the  Stuarts  against  the 
Scotch  Covenanters.  There  is  a  fearful  record  of  the  sufferings 
thus  endured  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cevennes  in  particular, 
in  the  first  chapters  of  both  the  ''  Histoire  des  Troubles  des 
Cevennes,''  and  the  "Histoire  des  Camisards,"  in  which  the 
names  of  the  victims,  and  even  the  punishments  inflicted,  are 
mentioned,  to  the  eternal  shame  of  U  Grand  Monarque,  Neither 
Brueys,  Fl^chier,  nor  Louvreleuil,  deny  these  accusations ;  and 
indeed  they  were  far  too  much  in  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the 
times  for  any  reasonable  doubt  to  exist  as  to  their  correctno8& 
Cavallier's  memoirs^  however,  furnish  one  of  the  most  striking 
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piotiireB  of  ihe  saSmngB  of  the  epoch,  which  in  hia  ease  sMm 
to  have  been  nearly  as  much  of  a  moral  as  of  a  phTskal  charac- 
ter ;  nor  can  we»  therefore,  be  surprised  to  find  tnat  the  more 
energetic  men  of  his  persuasion  were  gouded  into  rebellion  hy 
the  shameful  abuses  of  the  secular  power  then  permitted. 
Even  Voltaire  himself,  in  his  usual  flippant  style,  admits  the 
injustice  and  oppression  to  which  the  Cevenols  were  exposed 
bfflore  they  resorted  to  the  desperate  measure  of  an  armed 
rebellion;  and  he  confirms  by  name  some  of  the  sad  tales  of 
martyrdom  to  be  found  in  the  more  detailed  histories  to  which 
we  have  above  referred,  although  of  course  he  could  only  speak 
of  them  in  the  contemptuous  tone  he  usually  adopted  in  dluding 
to  anything  noble  or  sacred. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  outbreak  is  stated  by  nearly 
all  authorities  to  haye  been  furnished  by  the  attempts  of  the 
Abbe  Ghaila,  inspector  of  missions  in  tne  Languedoc»  to  con- 
vert forcibly,  or  in  other  words  to  torture,  a  body  of  refugees 
who  had  been  intercepted  by  the  soldiers  of  M.  de  B&ville  ib 
July,  1702.  Q^iis  Abb^  de  Gliaila  had  commenced  his  missionary 
career  in  8iam,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  being  made  the 
victim  of  Oriental  intolerance ;  he  had  in  his  early  youth  been 
a  soldier,  and  he  brought  to  his  new  task  of  conyerting  the 
Huguenots  all  the  fierce  energy  which  might  haye  been  expected 
from  the  man  who  had  thus  learnt  the  modes  of  persuasion 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  he  had  been  most  frequently 
brought  into  contact  with.  The  atrocities  he  committed  were 
of  a  rare  description  eyen  in  his  day — ^for  Brueys,  and  Cape- 
figue  after  him,  have  been  compelled  to  reprobate  them  in  spite 
of  their  earnest  desire  to  blacken  the  canse  of  the  soHuuled 
fanatics — and  he  had  thus  succeeded  in  rendering  himself  a  con- 
spicuous object  for  the  hatred  and  reyenge  of  the  Protestants. 
It  happened  that  in  the  troop  of  intercepted  refugees  De  Chaila 
had  arrested  at  the  period  aboye  mentioned,  there  were  the  two 
daughters  of  a  M.  de  Sexti,  whose  relatiyes  had  great  influence 
amongst  the  Huguenots,  and  the  abb^,  instead  of  conyeying  his 
prisoners  at  once  to  a  place  of  surety,  took  them  to  nis  own 
house,  for  reasons  which  it  is  now  hard  to  divine.  The  relatives 
of  the  Demoiselles  Sexti  are  stated  to  have  used  eyery  means  of 
entreaty  and  persuasion  to  saye  them  from  the  ordinary  fate  of 
De  GhaUa's  victims ;  but  finding  him  inexorable,  they  succeeded 
in  uniting  a  body  of  infuriated  Protestants,  who  attacked  and 
burnt  the  house  in  which  the  prisoners  had  been  confined, 
released  those  whom  the  abb4  had  counted  upon  sacrificing, 
and  slaughtered  him,  without,  howeyer,  any  of  the  ciroamstanoes 
of  atrocity  their  persecutors  had  so  lavished  upon  the  unfixr- 
tunate  Huguenots.    The  anonymous  author  of  the  ''Hiatoire 
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daa  Oaiiiiflard»"  dresseB  up  this  tale  with  some  romaoitic  inci- 
dents for  which  there  appears  to  be  no  anthority ;  and  Jean 
Gayallier,  in  his  Memoirsy  relates  the  death  of  De  Ghaila  in 
rather  diflbrent  terms  from  those  of  the  "  Bistoire  des  Troubles 
des  Cevennes ;"  but  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  the  fact  that 
the  movement  which  oost  the  abb4  his  life,  and  which  opened 
a  civil  war  of  the  fiercest  character,  was  utterly  unpremeditated, 
aud  only  created  by  the  passionate  desire  of  the  Protestants  to 
save  some  marked  and  highly  esteemed  members  of  their  per- 
suasion who  had  &llen  on  einll  days. 

The  murder  of  the  inspector  of  missions  was,  however,  too 
open  and  decided  an  attack  ujxm  constituted  authorities  to 
a&ow  such  men  as  MM.  de  B&viUe  and  De  Broglie  to  permit 
its  actors  to  escape  without  at  least  attempting  to  avenge  it ; 
and  the  latter  immediately  set  his  troops  in  motion  to  mflict 
condiffn  punishment  upon  the  so-called  neretics,  availing  him- 
self 01  the  services  of  a  certain  Captain  Poul,  one  of  the  fiercest 
and  most  imprincipled  leaders  of  the  partisan  warship  of  the 
age.  So  utterly  unpremeditated,  however,  had  been  the  move- 
ment which  had  cost  De  Chaila  his  life,  that  the  Huguenots 
had  not  even  elected  a  leader;  and  the  royal  troops  had 
actually  penetrated  far  into  the  ooantry  before  the  Keformed 
Oevenols  had  elected  to  that  dangerous  post  a  certain  Laporte. 
This  election  is  said  to  have  taken  place  about  August,  1702, 
and  to  have  been  approved  by  the  various  prophets  of  the 
persecuted  sect,  in  a  manner  which  added  to  the  fanatical 
enthusiasm  of  Laporte's  followers;  whilst  the  new  revolting 
cruelties,  inflicted  by  the  partisans  of  Catholicinn,  served 
indirectly  to  swell  the  numbers  of  the  refugees.  A  certain  M. 
de  St.  Come  appears  to  have  rendered  himself  particularly 
obnoxious  to  the  Protestants  on  this  score,  and  he  shared 
shortly  afterwards  the  fate  of  M.  de  Chaila,  in  a  manner 
which  roused  the  anger  of  M.  de  B&ville  to  the  highest 
degree :  so  that  what  with  the  occasional,  and  paroxysmal, 
resistances  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  persevering  animosity  of 
the  royal  authorities,  the  whole  of  the  district  of  the  Cevennes 
became  involved  in  a  civil  war  before  the  end  of  the  year ; 
Laporte  and  his  nephew  Roland,  who  afterwards  became  the  prin* 
cipal  leader  of  the  revolted  Cevenols,  serving  for  a  long  time  to 
biUance  the  authority,  and  to  distract  the  forces,  of  the  Grand 
Monarque  hims<\lf,  who  was  then,  be  it  observed,  engaged  in  the 
bitter  and  ruinous  struggle  of  the  wars  of  Succession.  The 
story  of  the  transactions  in  the  Cevennes  during  the  first 
year  a£  their  existence  was,  we  may  briefly  state,  of  the 
character  usually  to  be  observed  in  such  insurrectional  move- 
ments ;  it  consLsted  sLaaply  in  isolated  e£Ebrts  of  resistance,  and 
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in  occasional  buiBts  of  popular  vengeance,  on  the  one  side,  and 
in  meTciless  repression  upon  the  other.  The  principal  result, 
however,  was  that  the  revolted  Cevenols  learnt  how  to  resist 
organized  troops ;  whilst  the  latter  left  fearful  recollections  of 
the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  their  rigime.  MM.  de  Broglie  and 
de  Julien,  the  first  commanders  of  the  king's  troops,  did  not, 
indeed,  succeed  in  anything  beyond  the  occasional  dispersal  of 
the  Huguenot  bands ;  but  they  furnished  to  the  latter  the 
means  of  learning  the  art  of  war,  and  of  organizing  their 
resistance  imder  some  of  the  leaders  who  afterwards  were 
enabled  to  contend  openly  with  the  royal  troops.  In  addition 
to  Laporte  and  Roland,  already  cited  as  the  leaders  of  the 
Huguenots,  Esperandieu,  Ravanel,  Rastelet,  and  lastly  Jean 
Cavallier,  were  formed  in  this  terrible  school ;  and  they  soon 
began  to  acquire  sufficient  skill,  and  to  unite  sufficient  numbers 
of  followers,  to  distract  and  weary  the  royal  troops  by  then- 
fierce  and  unexpected  attacks.  The  tactics  which  the  Cevenol 
leaders  seem  to  have  adopted  in  the  first  year  of  the  rising 
were  precisely  of  this  partisan  or  guerilla  kind :  that  is  to  say, 
that  they  wisely  avoided  battles  in  the  open  field  unless  they 
had  the  advantages  of  number,  or  of  position ;  they  only 
attacked  isolated  posts  at  great  distances  from  one  another;  and 
upon  receiving  any  check,  they  dispersed,  to  meet  again  at 
some  totally  unexpected  spot ;  whilst  the  royal  troops  were 
harassed  by  continual  marching  and  countermarching,  by  the 
necessity  for  maintaining  garrisons  in  a  number  of  isolated 
positions,  and  by  the  incessant  combats  in  detail  to  which  they 
were  exposed.  There  was,  however,  no  plan  of  campaign  on 
the  part  of  the  Protestant,  or  even,  it  may  be  suspected,  on  the 
part  of  the  commanders  of  the  royal  troops :  on  both  sides  the 
object  aimed  at  seems  to  have  exclusively  referred  to  the  main- 
tenance, or  the  suppression,  of  the  rignt  of  holding  religions 
meetings,  or  to  the  destruction  of  the  reciprocal  emblems  of  faith 
and  of  the  Catholic  or  Protestant  places  of  worship;  until, 
about  the  end  of  the  year  1702,  the  partial  successes  of  the 
Cevenols  (who  were  afterwards  better  known  by  the  name  of 
**  Camisards,"  the  derivation  of  which  has  never  been  fixed) 
became  so  decided  that  M.  de  B&ville  was  obliged  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  king  in  council,  and  to  request  M.  Chamail- 
lard,  the  then  secretary  of  war,  to  send  considerable  reinforce- 
ments under  an  officer  of  superior  merit.  In  one  of  the  last 
actions  of  the  year,  indeed,  M.  de  Brofflie  had  been  actually 
defeated  in  person  and  wounded;  whilst  Captain  Poul,  the 
former  terror  of  the  Protestants,  was  killed  in  the  fight 
Cavallier,  in  his  Memoirs,  gives  a  very  fair  account  of  this 
action,  in  which  he  himself  had  no  part,  and  he  gives  all  the 
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credit  to  liis  lieutenant  Ravanel,  who  commanded  his  troop  ia 
his  absence ;  but  it  is  very  curious,  and  perhaps  worthy  of  more 
than  a  cursory  remark,  that  Oavallier  actually  makes  a  mistake 
of  a  year  in  me  dates  he  assigns  to  most  of  these  actions. 

M.  de  Broglie  was  succeeded  in  command  of  the  royal  forces 
in  the  Cevennes  by  a  M.  de  Julien,  who  seems  to  have  been  an 
officer  of  far  greater  military  capacity,  and  to  have  inflicted  far 
more  severe  blows  upon  the  Camisards  than  his  predecessor  had 
done ;   but  Boland  and  Cavallier  managed  to  gain  so  many 
partial  advantages  as  to  balance  the  injury  he  was  able  to  inflict 
upon  their  fellow-sufferers.     The  French  court  became  at  last 
seriously  alarmed  at  the  existence  of  an  insurrectionary  move- 
ment of  this  importance,  in  a  position  where  the  revolted 
peasants  might    so    easily  receive    foreign    support.       From 
Voltaire's  history  of  Louis  XIY.,  we  may  also  infer  that  the 
ministers  of  the  King  believed  that  the  Protestant  nations,  then 
arrayed  against  him,  were  disposed  at  least  to  land  munitions  or 
money,  upon  the  coast  of  La  Provence,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Oamisards ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  cease  to  be  surprised  that 
at  so  early  a  period  of  the  insurrection  the  court  of  Versailles 
should  have  felt  it  to  be  necessary  to  despatch  to  the  Cevennes 
a  force  of  at  least  25,000  men,  imder   the  orders  of  M.  le 
Mar^chal  de  Montrevel,  who  was  considered  by  Chamaillard 
and  the  court  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  Louis  XTV.'s  generals  in 
the  second  rank.     The  system  he  adopted  was,  if  possible,  more 
sanguinary  than  that  of  his  predecessors ;  and  even  Brueys  and 
Fl^chier  describe  the  measures  he  carried  into  execution   in 
terms  which   must  fill  any  reader  of  the  present  day  with 
unmitigated  disgust  for  the  man  who  could  so  basely  abuse  the 
name  of  religion.     Moreover,  althoagh  no  accusation  could  be 
brought  against  M.  de  Montrevel's  personal  courage,  he  cannot 
be  said  to  have  displayed  much  generalship  or  tact  in    this 
particular  instance;   and  he   certainly  allowed   Cavallier  and 
Koland^  who  had  then  acquired  the  greatest  influence  amongst 
the  Camisards,  to  pursue  the  plan  they  had  originally  adopted  of 
attacking  the  king*s  troops,  or  the  Catholic  towns  and  villages, 
by  isolated  and  unexpected  movements,  and  thus  of  compelling 
tnem  to  spread  their  forces  over  a  large,  wild,  and  desolated 
country,  in  which  they  themselves  (the  Camisards)  were  almost 
certain  to  fight  at  an  advantage.    Like  most  military  martinets, 
De  Montrevel  could  not  change  his  system  of  warfare  when  he 
came  amongst  the  fanatic  mountaineers,  but  he  seems  to  have 
compelled  his  disciplined  troops  to  act  as  though  they  were 
opposed  to  other  regular  troops  in  an  open,  level  country ;  and 
it  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  although  he  had  inflicted  several  very  severe  defeats 
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upcm  ike  Camisardsy  the  latter  should  hare  found  thetnaelves 
even  m/xe  powerfol  than  they  were  at  tiie  time  of  his  arrival. 
There  were  fearful  xuassacreB  on  both  sides,  and  it  is  sickeninfif 
to  read  the  accounts  of  the  homing  of  yillages,  the  destruction 
of  places  of  public  worship,  the  hanging,  shooting,  breaking  on 
the  wheel,  burning  alive,  torturing,  and  other  cruel  incideats  of 
this  most  painful  story.  Almost  equaUj  revolting,  too,  must  it 
be  to  read  the  cold*blooded  prodamatioDS  of  De  Montrevel,  in 
which  he  orders  these  atrocities,  and  moreover  prescribes  the 
most  rigorous  measures  for  removing  children  of  Protestant 
parents  from  the  homes  and  care  of  their  parents.  Alas !  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospd,  even  M^ehier  hixnself,  eould  approve, 
or  at  most  only  feebly  blame,  such  insults  to  the  God  of  mercy ; 
aod.  F16chier  actually  cites  as  an  object  of  admiration  a  certain 
hermit  who  threw  ms  frock  aside,  and  headed  one  of  tiie  most 
cruel  bands  of  OathoUc  partisans.  Clement  XI.  (the  reigning 
Pope)  was  no  wiser  or  better  than  his  suflSragans,  for  in  May, 
1703,  he  issued  a  bull,  "  in  which,"  to  quote  Ant(»ne  Court's 
words,  "  after  associating  the  Camisards  with  the  Albigecas  of 
(dd,  he  granted  an  absolute  and  general  pardon  of  all  their  sins 
to  those  who  would  take  arms,  in  order  to  massacre  and 
exterminate  this  accurst  and  execrabb  raecy  in  ease  they 
should  fall  in  combat."  As  Court  says,  this  was  neither  more 
nor  less  tha^  an  invitation  to  the  Calliolics  to  enter  upon  a 
crusade  against  the  Camisards ;  and,  to  their  eteenal  diu^raoe, 
the  Bii^ops  of  Montpellier,  Nimes,  TJz^s,  Viviers,  Mende, 
and  Alais,  to  whom  the  bull  was  addressed,  added  fuel 
to  the  flame  by  urging,  in  the  pastoral  letters  in  which  they 
publbhed  it,  their  cures  and  vicaires  "  to  pursue  and  destroy 
the  Protestants  by  fire  and  by  sword."  Perhaps  we  may  be 
more  indulgent  to  the  fierce  uneducated  soldiers  of  a  period  in 
which  the  best  and  most  enlightened,  were  so  awfully  cruek  and 
intolerant,  and  excuse  to  some  extent  M.  de  Montrevel ;  but 
one  measure  he  adopted  was  so  monstrously  ridiculous  that  it 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  furnishing  an  indication  of  the 
man's  intellectual  capacity.  He  actually  used  the  divining  rod 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  authors  of  a  murder  com- 
mitted upon  a  CathoUc;  and  proceeded,  merely  xtpan  its 
indications,  to  imprison  and  punish  no  less  than  eighteen 
persons.  And  the  great  Louis  XIY.  could  intrust  to  a  man 
able  to  give  himself  iq»  to  such  childish  superstitions  the  powM* 
of  life  and  death  over  one  and  a  half  miiUions  of  his  subjeets ! 
Can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  latter  days  of  the  Ortrnde 
Monarme  should  have  been  overclouded  by  defeat  and  disaster, 
when  ne  deliberately  selected  such  agents  P  or  tiiat,  in  this 
particular  iostance,  the  very  measures  adopted  to  suppnas  the 
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rebeUion  ahoold  have  inoreaaed  the  numbers  of,  and  the  public 
sympathy  for,  the  rebels  P  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Protestants 
appealed  to  their  king  against  the  inquities  of  his  depaties ;  the 
only  reply  they  received  was  ^e  publication  of  fresh  decisions 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  "  ordonnanoes"  of  Montrevel.  These 
last  attained  their  crovming  excellenoe  in  an  ''ordonnance'^ 
isBued  in  September,  1703,  in  which  he  ordered  the  destruc- 
tion of  more  than  200  villagesi  by  name,  and  by  implica* 
tion  condemned  to  destruction  no  less  than  466  villages  or 
hamlets,  inhabited  by  19,500  persons.  Such  wholesale  ravages 
must  appear  almost  incredible  to  modem  readers ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately,  the  destruction  of  the  Palatinat  in  Louis  XIY/s  best 
days  proves  that  he  was  not  likely  ever  to  allow  tenderer 
sentiments  to  influence  his  public  conduct,  few  good  at  least. 
Tet  he  was  an  object  of  respectful  admiration  in  lus  lifetime, 
and  has  gone  down  to  posterity  with  the  name  and  rq>utation 
of  greatness ! 

The  ranks  of  the  revolted  Gamisarda  were  naturally  filled  by 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  De  Montrevel's  desolation,  and  they 
were  consequently  enabled  to  extend  their  operations  into  other 
portions  of  the  Languedoc,  beyond  those  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Cevennes,  to  which  they  were  originally  oonnned.  It 
must  always  be  a  matter  of  surprise  tiiat  the  allies  should  have 
treated  with  the  indifference  they  actually  did,  a  diversion 
which  might  have  been  rendered  so  advantageous  to  their  cause. 
Having,  in  fact,  possession  of  the  sea,  nothing  would  haye  been 
easier  K>r  them  than  to  have  landed  ammunition  and  supplies,  or 
to  have  sent  some  of  the  able  refugee  officers  to  direct  the  military 
operations  of  the  Camisards.  Their  attention  was,  indeed,  called 
to  the  subject,  and  some  weak  reoonnaiBaancea  were  made  by 
detached  vessels  of  the  En^Ush  and  the  Dutch  fleets ;  but  there 
was  no  efficient  combination  with  the  rebels,  nor  does  there 
appear  to  have  been  any  very  active  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
rukrs  opposed  to  Louis  to  encourage  subjects  to  nse  against 
their  monarchs,  even  for  conscience'  sake.  Perhaps  there  was 
no  real  harm  in  this  neglect  of  the  Gamisaids  by  the  foreign 
enemies  of  the  king ;  for  it  left  the  ]rarity  of  their  motives 
untarnished,  and  their  natiye  officers  to  tne  development  of 
their  own  resources,  and  the  fierce  ener^  of  despair.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  Boland  and  Cavallier,  m  reply  to  die  savase 
edicts  of  Be  Montrevel,  performed  some  military  excursions  m 
the  Bouergue,  the  Yivarais,  the  Gevaudan,  and  the  Upper  Lan- 
guedoc,  burning  the  Catholio  ohurehM  and  yillagea  by  way  of 
reprisal,  and  fighting  the  royal  troops  with  variable,  but 
generally  favourable,  chancea.  In  theae  operationa,  Bohmd 
acted  aa  general-in-chief,  Cavallier  as  the  leader  of  an  army 
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almost  independent  of  him ;  bat,  fortunately  for  the  Camisards, 
there  does  not  appear  in  the  beginning  to  have  existed  any 
jealousy  between  these  remarkable  men.  Bemarkable,  indeed, 
they  must  have  been ;  for  Cavallier,  when  he  assumed  the 
command,  was  little  above  twenty  years  of  age,  and  he  was 
utterly  without  the  advantages  of  education,  and  Boland  him- 
self was  of  comparatively  humble  origin,  and  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  war,  until  the  movement  he  so  ably 
conducted  broke  out.  It  is  odd,  and  may,  moreover,  be  cited 
as  an  illustration  of  the  capricious  manner  in  which  reputations 
are  formed,  that  posterity  has  associated  the  name  of  CavaUier 
with  all  the  merit  of  the  war,  whilst  the  fame  of  Roland,  who 
really  directed  the  operations,  and  kept  up  the  organization  of 
the  Uamisard  forces,  has  been  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  younger 
and  more  brilliant  lieutenant.  It  is  a  strange  lottery,  after 
all,  that  said  fame,  for  which  men  dare  and  do  so  much !  In 
this  particular  case,  CavalUer  alone  has  identified  himself  with 
the  glory  which  was  to  be  attained,  whilst  the  names  of  his 
colleagues  Laporte,  Castanet,  Yalmale,  Catinat,  Esperandieu, 
Rastelet,  Ravanel,  are  now  forgotten,  equally  with  that  of  the 
gallant  Roland  himself;  and  the  history  of  the  prophets, 
fanatics,  and  aerial  voices  of  the  Cevennes,  which  led  those 
enthusiastic  peasants  to  death  or  victory,  has  only  been  nmn- 
bered  amongst  the  records  of  the  inexplicable  delusions  of 
popular  imagination,  by  the  same  posterity  which  has  awarded 
to  Louis  XIV.  the  name  of  **  Great !  " 

The  result  of  the  campaign  of  De  Montrevel  against  the 
Camisards  in  1703  was,  however,  we  repeat,  to  leave  them  with 
increased  numbers  and  strength ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
inspire  great  distrust  and  discouragement  amongst  the  Catholic 
authorities  of  La  Provence,  which  they  took  care  to  urge  so 
strongly  at  court  against  him  that  he  was  finally  removed  in 
the  spring  of  1704,  to  make  room  for  the  Mar^chal  de  Villars, 
unquestionably  the  best  officer  then  in  the  service  of  the  French 
monarch.  Almost  upon  the  last  day  of  his  command,  De 
Montrevel  defeated  Cavallier  in  a  very  obstinate  action,  and 
took  and  destroyed  one  of  his  most  important  magazines  and 
hospitals  in  the  mountains ;  so  that  the  spirits  of  the  insurgents 
were  sorely  depressed  when  De  Villars  appeared  upon  the 
scene  with  great  reinforcements,  and  with  instructions  rrom  the 
court  to  put  a  stop  to  this  dangerous  diversion  of  the  royal 
forces,  at  a  moment  when  the  successes  of  the  allies  under 
Marlborough  and  Eugene  of  Savoy  began  to  shake '  the  power 
of  the  monarch  who  had  been  accustomed  to  impose  the  law 
upon  Europe.  De  Villars  adopted  at  once  a  policy  of  indul- 
gence;  and  whilst  preparing,  in  April,  1704,  to   carry  war 
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into  tlie  fastnesses  of  the  Cevennesy  he  entered  into  negotiations 
tHroagh  M.  d'Aigaliers,  an  influential  Huguenot  noUeman  of 
the  town  of  Uz^s,  with  CavalUer,  and  some  of  the  more 
important  chiefs  of  the  Gamisard  bands.  On  May  16th,  1704, 
a  personal  interview  took  place  between  the  proud  and  noble  De 
Yillars  and  the  peasant  leader  Cavalliery  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment— ^almost  to  the  disgust — of  the  partisans  of  the  royal  cause ; 
but  the  result  of  this  condescension,  and  of  the  milder  policy 
recommended  by  De  Yillars,  was  that  terms  were  at  once 
arranged,  upon  which  the  Gamisard  leader  undertook  not  only 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  revolt,  but  also  to  raise  a  powerful  corps  of 
his  Huguenot  brethren  for  the  service  of  the  kinfi[.  Cavallier's 
account  of  these  negotiations  is  singularly  confused,  and  we 
are  certainly  disposed  to  think  with  Court  and  Albv  that  he 
made  more  favourable  terms  for  himself  than  he  did  for  his 
colleague8-*even  if  we  exonerate  him  from  the  more  serious 
charge  of  having  betrayed  their  interests.  To  some  extent 
this  latter  suspicion  is  justified  by  the  refusal  of  Roland, 
Ravanelv  Catinat,  and  the  majority  of  the  Camisards  to 
adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  compromise  their  young  colleague 
had  effected  in  their  name ;  but  the  mischief  had  been  effected, 
and  at  any  rate  the  seeds  of  disunion  had  been  sown  so 
profoundly  in  the  ranks  of  the  revolted  Husuenots,  that  De 
Yillars  was  enabled  easily  to  defeat  them  in  detail.  Cavallier 
left  France.  Eoland,  and  five  of  his  most  devoted  followers, 
were  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  dragoons  on  14th  August, 
1704;  Boland  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  his  companions 
burnt,  for  De  Yillars  seems  to  have  forgotten  his  unwonted 
clemency,  as  soon  as  he  had  disunited  his  opponents.  Shortly 
afterwards  Catinat  and  Ravanel  were  defeated;  and  as  the 
Camisards  never  succeeded  in  organizing  a  fresh  nucleus  for 
their  operations  after  the  death  of  Boland,  and  the  emigration 
of  CavaUier,  the  war  may  be  considered  to  have  been  terminated 
by  De  Yillars  in  this  campaign,  although  the  allies  attempted 
several  descents  upon  the  coast  of  Languedoc,  for  the  purpose 
of  renewing  the  agitation,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  uneasiness 
continued  to  prevail  there  to  render  it  necessary  for  the  French 
oourt  to  send  the  Mardchal  de  Berwick  to  succeed  De  Yillars, 
when  he  was  recalled  to  more  active  service.  Must  not  a 
revolt  which  could  thus  have  compelled  the  French  court  to 
employ  in  succession  such  men  as  De  Montrevel,  De  Yillars, 
and  De  Berwick,  and  an  army  of  at  least  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  during  the  space  of  three  or  four  years,  have 
exercised  great  influence  upon  the  success  of  the  last  coalition 
against  the  ambition  of  Ix)uis  XIY.  P 

We  may  dose  this  strange  tale  by  saying  that  the  terms  of 
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oapiMbj^tion  granted  to  GaTallier  were  soon  bfofcen,  and  that 
he  was  compelled  shortly  to. seek  refuge  from  his  peraeeutars, 
hy  flight  to  the  allied  camp«  He  found  an  asylum,  firstly,  with 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  then  in  HoUand,  and  lastly  in  England ; 
here  he  entered  the  army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  maj«r- 
general  and  governor  of  the  island  of  Jersey,  where  he  died 
in  1740.  Many  of  his  former  companions  in  arms  and  feBow* 
worshippers  sought  the  same  asvlum,  where  liiey  continued  to 
exercise  the  prophetic  gifts,  ancL  to  see  the  strange  dreams, 
which  had  maintained  their  energy  during  the  struggle  in 
their  native  land.  This  created  a  great  scandal  amongst  die 
orthodox  clergy  of  the  day,  and  even  drew  upon  the  unfortunate 
Huguenot  refugees  an  unfair  amount  of  ridicule ;  for  the  majority 
of  them  repudiated  these  exhibitions  of  a  mistaken  and  misguided 
enthusiasm.  The  attempt  of  a  Cevenol  emissary,  however,  to 
murder  Harley,  at  the  veiy  time  that  he  was  supposed  to  be 
negotiating  with  that  minister  for  assistance  to  ms  peiBeontad 
brrairen,  seems  to  have  eiven  the  death-blow  to  public  sympathy 
in  England  with  the  Camisards.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
introduce  any  stipulations  in  their  fiivour  in  the  peace  of 
TTtrecht ;  and  we  consequently  find  that  after  the  year  1711 
all  attempts  at  insurrection  in  the  Cevennes  were  suppressed, 
and  that  M.  de  Bftville,  who  had  retained  the  intendanoe  of 
the  province  throughout  the  disturbance,  was  at  last  able  to 
*'  proclaim  peace,"  after  having,  in  the  phnae  of  the  old  Baman, 
"  made  a  perfect  solitude/' 

The  bibliography  of  the  peculiar  movement  we  have  thus 
endeavoured  to  trace  is  verv  curious,  and  it  metits  as  little 
as  the  insurrection  itself  the  forgetfulness  of  later  times. 
Fl^chier's  ''  Lettres Ghoisies/'  and  Jurieu's  ''Pastoral  Letters," 
may  be  consulted  with  profit  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
discussion  with  respect  to  the  special  intercourae  between  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  excited,  because  perseooted,  bdievers.  Fltehier 
had,  on  this  score,  reason  on  his  side,  and  he  very  wisely  does 
not  dwell  much  upon  the  defence  of  the  dragannade&,  or  the 
other  atrocities  of  the  miUtaiy  missionaries  his  Ohujrch  did  not 
hesitate  to  employ ;  whilst  Juiieo,  who  had  beoome  the  dupe 
of  the  misguided  creatures  who  brou^t  ti»  Protestant  nmac 
into  contempt,  employed  great  talents  in  defence  of  a  vesy 
questionable  dogma,  but  unfortunately  was  justified  in  dranriii^ 
a  most  heart-rending  picture  of  the  sufiPerings  which  had  driven 
his  fellow-religionists  mad,  and  which  may  fairly  be  cited  as  sn 
excuse  for  the  excesses  into  which  their  excited  imagxnatioiia 
subsequently  led  them.  In  their  reniective  styles,  ud  bom 
their  respective  points  of  view,  both  these  authon  are  wortl^ 
of  car^ui  study ;  but  as  literary  oon^K«ttians»  of  ooaraa,  there 
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ran  be  no  oompariaon  between  tbe  florid,  refined  elegaHee  of  the 
Oatholic  bifihop,  and  the  harsh,  turgid  language  of  the  refugee 
pastor.  Brueys'  "Histoire  du  Fanatisme"  is  ably  written, 
though  it  is  utterly  unworthy  of  attention  as  a  record  of  the 
events  it  describes ;  because  the  author,  who  was  himself  a  new 
eonyert  to  Bomanism,  put  into  his  history  all  the  passion  and 
prejudice  of  a  bigot,  and  so  suppressed  all  that  told  in  favour 
of  his  adversaries,  whilst  he  glossed  over  the  atrocitieB  com- 
mitted by  those  whom  he  himself  admired.  Still  the  ''  Histoire 
du  Fanatifffne  "  is  curious,  and  should  be  read  as  a  corrective  to 
the  equally  faithless  Protestant  ''Histoire  dee  Camisards.'^ 
Thii  last-named  w<Nrk  is  little  better  than  a  romance  upon  the 
subject,  and  yet  it  is  about  as  worthy  of  belief  as  Eugene  Sue's 
novel  entitled  ''  Jean  Cavallier,"  although  it  is  written  in  &r 
better  taste  than  the  latter  very  feeble  production.  Cavallier's 
Memoirs  are  curious  illustrations  of  the  personal  vanity  of  the 
man,  a  defect  which  Oourt  de  Qebelin  and  Voltaire  rather  more 
than  insinuate  ai;ainst  him;  and  they  certainly  are  drawn  .up 
in  a  style  littie  m  accordance  with  xnodem  taste.  They  were 
published  under  Cavallier's  name,  and  as  his  own  production  ; 
but  it  is  generally  bdieved  that  they  were  written,  at  his 
dictation,  by  a  retueee  minister  of  the  name  of  Ghdli,  and  are 
at  present  so  entirdy  forgotten,  that  they  can  very  rarely  be 
met  with*  But  the  best  account  we  have  met  with  of  this 
Oamisard  war  is  unquestionably  Antoine  Court's  "  Histoire  des 
Troubles  des  Cevennes ; "  notwithstanding  a  certain  amount  of 
awkward  heaviness  and  an  affected  verbosity,  with  which  it  may 
be  reproached,  it  is  the  most  conscientiously  written,  and  the 
fairest  account  of  these  troubles,  and  may  be  safely  consulted  by 
those  who  are  unable  to  wade  through  the  extraordinary  mass  of 
contemporary  histories  or  memoirs,  such  as  those  of  De  Yillars, 
De  Berwick,  Yoltaire,  La  Baumelle,  Lamberti,  St.  Simoo, 
Dangeau,  Pelisson,  Laxrey,  or  the  more  recent  works  of  Cape- 
figue,  EKsmondi,  Ac.,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  now 
afinost  forgotten  struggle  <^  the  Camisarda  against  the  over- 
whelming power  of  h  Orand  Monarqne.  A  great  amount  of 
ouriotts  ana  highly  interesting  information  with  res^t  to  the 
history  of  the  Protestant  persecutions  about  the  period  of  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  is  also  to  be  found  in  M.  C. 
Weiss's  ''Histoiie  des  Refoffifes*  Protestants"  (Paris,  2  vols., 
8vo.,  1853) ;  and,  incidentaUy,  this  remarkably  well-written 
book  contains  many  allusions  to  the  war  of  the  Cevennes.  The 
student  of  history,  however,  who  would  desire  to  trace  all  the 
cttttses  and  efifects  of  theee  movements,  must  carry  his  researches 
still  iurther,  and  consult  the  numerous  controversial  publica- 
tions of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
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eighteenth  century,  to  Hoffinann  and  Alby's  historieSy  and  to 
Bimgener's  admirable  tales;  for  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  afiPected  the  whole  Christian  community  of  Weatem 
Europe  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  that  all  the  oontempomy 
literature  of  the  period,  and  much  of  that  of  recent  Protestant 
authors,  of  a  political  or  polemical  character  at  least,  hare 
assumed  a  tone  and  character  dependent  upon  the  impressioDs 
produced  by  that  event  upon  the  respective  authors  minds. 
The  moral  of  the  whole  tale  maj,  however,  be  briefljr  stated  hy 
saying  that  persecution  and  violence  are  the  worst  imaginable 
weapons  for  combating  religious  convictions ;  and,  especially, 
that  the  atrocious  measures  the  Jesuitical  directors  of  the 
conscience  of  the  worn-out  debauchee  Louis  XIV.,  induced  that 
monarch  to  adopt  in  his  dotage,  tended  greatly  to  the  ruin  of 
the  royal  power  ne  had  so  carefully  founded  in  nis  younger  and 
brighter  aays.  It  is  very  strange  that  the  descendant  of  one 
of  the  Huguenot  families  of  Nimes,  Babaut  de  8t.  Etienne» 
should  actually  have  been  the  president  of  the  National 
Assembly  which  destroyed  the  throne  of  the  Bourbona !  as 
though  the  sins  of  the  grandfather  were  designed  by  an  all* 
wise  but  inscrutable  Providence  to  be  directly  expiated  by  the 
descendant, — and  although  it  were  indeed  a  law  that,  in  such 
cases,  the  avenger  of  the  royal  murders  should  arise  from  the 
very  bones  of  his  victims,  or,  in  the  words  of  Virgil,  that  the 
butchered  Camisards  should  be  able  to  cry,  **  Ezoriare  aliqms 
nostris  ex  ossibus  ultor !  '* 


abt.  n.— the  unitt  of  the  churck 

1.  A  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Parithiouer§  of  Frame.    By  the  Her. 

W.  J.  E.  Bennett,  MA.,  Vicar.    London :  Masters.    1852. 

2.  A  Pastoral  letter.    No.  2.    London :  Whittaker  A  Co.    1857. 

Ws  select  these  fhmi  among  numerous  productions  of  the  same 
school,  because  the  circumstances  of  their  author's  formrr  posi* 
tion,  and  of  his  removal  from  the  diocese  of  London,  have 
made  him  conspicuous  as  a  faithful  adherent  and  advocate  of 
his  party. 

The  " pastorals"  before  us  are  of  very  smaH  bulk,  and  will  be 
judged  by  many  as  of  yet  smaller  controversial  weight ;  yet 
they  may  deserve  some  attention  and  notice,  as  representative 
of  opinions  which  are  widely  and  diligently  diflusod. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  how  the  dogma  of  visiUo  unity, 
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or  ecclesiastical  unifonmty,  sjxrang  up  early  and  tlieii  mightily 
^w,  among  professed  Cnristians.  The  love  of  power,  of  power 
individiiallyy  and  of  power  as  residing  in  the  corporate  com-* 
munity  to  which  we  belong  and  are  attached — ^a  feebng  inherent 
in  human  nature,  and  generally  proportionate  to  the  strength 
and  worldly  influence  of  that  community — ^may  amply  account 
for  this. 

It  distinctly  accounts  for  the  firaming  and  maintenance  of  the 
Papacy — a  system  based  on  the  theory  of  one  sole  and  uniform 
Church.  It  explains  also  the  aversion  of  eveir  hierarchy  to 
relinquish  the  same  kind  of  notions,  even  wnen  they  have 
become  logically  quite  untenable,  by  the  fiGict  of  ecclesiastical 
separateness  on  the  part  of  those  who  still  labour  to  defend 
them.  To  allege  that  the  separation  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  England  from  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  is  entirely  right, 
and  that  yet  other  separations  from  this  Church  of  England  are 
utterly  wrong,  is  to  set  up  a  contrast  of  cases  where  there  is  but 
a  difference ;  and  where  no  one  man  or  body  of  men  can  decide 
for  another  whether  the  difPerence  of  the  cases  be  so  great 
as  to  render  nonconformity  culpable. 

Martin  Boos,  Savonarola,  Jansenius,  Pascal,  F^n^on,  Quesnel, 
and  many  other  devout  men,  did  not  quit  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  They  might  and  did,  quite  as  conscientiously, 
though  with  as  little  reason,  impute  schism  and  heresy  to  the 
Anglican  body,  as  many  of  that  body  impute  them  to  other 
separatists. 

if  the  Church  of  Christ  must  be  visibly  and  externally  one — 
that  is,  if  uniformity  of  government  and  communion  be  indis- 
pensable to  real  umty,  then  it  is  clear  as  daylight,  and  indeed 
IS  but  the  same  proposition  in  other  words,  that  differing  com- 
munions within  the  Church  cannot  exist.  Yet  zeal  for  *'  ortho- 
doxy," love  of  power,  esprit  de  corps^  and  dislike  of  those  whose 
separation  seems  to  reprove  the  conduct  as  well  as  disclaim  the 
authority  of  the  party  whom  they  leave,  have  concurred  to 
prompt  a  pertinacious  defence  of  the  self-confuting  tenet, — that 
external  aosolute  unity  admits  of  several  communions,  more  or 
less  differing  from  each  other. 

One  would  think  it  incontestable,  that  those  who  believe  the 
Bomish,  the  Anglican,  and  the  Greek  Churches,  which  so  mate- 
rially differ,  to  be  within  the  Church  universal,  are  debarred 
from  holding  separation  to  be  in  itself  a  proof  of  schism,  or 
destructive  of  what  is  scripturally  meant  by  Christian  imity. 

Yet,  for  the  reasons  already  o£(ered,  we  are  not  surprised  that 
such  arguments  have  been  urged  with  adroitness  and  pbosi- 
biHty,  and  sometimes  with  apparent  success. 

The  belief  of  verily  doing  God  service,  combined  with  an 
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instinctive  assurance  that  our  part^  and  ourselves  must  be 
wholly  in  the  rights  and  with  the  desire  of  retaining  wealth  and 
distinction  in  that  party,  and  more  or  less  of  sharing  them,  will 
naturally  give  rise  to  such  attempts,  although  as  a  matter  of 
mere  and  simple  reasoning  they  should  be  somewhat  hopeless. 
And  the  more  complete  training  for  disputation  acquired  in  the 
scholastic  establishments  of  a  great  and  powerful  community, 
the  capacity  for  special  pleading  thus  attained,  the  emdite  and 
acute  pleas  which  the  motives  before-named  have  made  it  so 
w^ll  worth  while  to  elaborate,  are  sure  to  produce  impression, 
and  to  have  frequently  a  semblance  of  truth  and  a  show  of 
triumph.  The  reasoners  of  a  dignified  and  learned  body,  even 
when  they  take  up  positions  not  defensible,  have  still  a  portion 
of  its  overweighing  authority  and  influence — at  least  for  those 
who  belong  to  it — conveyed  into  their  arguments,  and  even  into 
their  affirmations.  And  although  the  increasing  intercourse  of 
travel  with  foreign  religious  communities  in  Prance,  Switzer- 
land^ and  Germany,  in  Holland,  Sweden,  Norway,  or  Russia, 
might  be  thought  Likely  in  our  days  to  moderate  high  notions 
of  the  dominant  importance  of  the  Church  of  Engh^d  (and  of 
any  other  particular  Church),  it  does  not  seem  to  have,  on  a 
certain  order  of  minds,  any  such  efiect.  Not  a  few,  after  seeing 
Christianity  around  them,  in  other  lands,  imder  the  secondary 
forms  of  Lutheranism,  Presbyterianism,  &c.,  still  continue  as 
strongly  as  ever  to  assert  for  their  own  Anglican  body  the 
exclusive  character  of  the  true  Church ;  except  that,  by  a  sin- 
gular paralogism,  they  admit  as  portions  of  that  true  Church 
those  Greek  and  Bomish  hierarchies,  which  refuse  to  recognise 
either  them  or  each  other. 

We  do  not  attribute  to  the  vicar  of  Frome,  in  his  small 
essays  of  this  kind,  any  prevalence  of  the  secular  motives  by 
which  some  such  polemics  have  been  actuated.  Nor  do  we,  on 
the  other  hand,  discover  in  his  writings  any  eminent  share  of 
that  acuteness  and  dexterity  which  some  controvertists  have 
evinced. 

His  pamphlets  are  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  merely  as 
small  specimens — authenticated  by  his  name  and  office — of  what 
the  party  is  just  now  producing.  The  reading  or  remembrance 
of  CSiurch  history  must  be  very  defective,  where  it  is  unknown 
or  forgotten  that  such  a  theory  has  been  upholden  in  England 
ever  since  the  Beformation  began ;  each  age  havinA^^  had  its 
advocates  for  the  Divine  right  of  diocesan  episcopacy,  Sie  exclu- 
sive claims  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  the  great  sin  of  separa- 
tion from  it. 

Without  going  back  to  earlier  dates,  the  history  of  Ardbi- 
bishop  Laud,  and  the  writings  of  Andrews,  Sacheverel,  Hickes, 
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and  Dodwelly  may  afibrd  abimdant  proof  how  thoBo  tenets  were 
mrged. 

jBiahop  Burnet  writes :  "  Dodwell  maintained  that  none  conid 
be  saved  but  those  who  by  the  sacraments  had  a  federal  right 
to  it ;  and  to  this  he  added,  that  none  had  a  ri^ht  to  give  the 
sacraments  but  those  who  were  commissioned  to  it.  These  were 
the  apostles,  and  after  them  bishops,  and  priests  ordained  by 
them.  It  followed  upon  this,  that  sacraments  administered  by 
others  were  of  no  value.  The  invalidity  of  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions when  performed  by  persons  not  episcopally  ordained  was 
entertained  by  niany  wiui  great  applause.  This  made  the  Dis- 
senters pass  for  no  Christians.  Several  little  books  were  spread 
about  the  nation,  to  prove  the  necessity  of  robotizing  them, 
and  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  damnation  till  that  was  done.^^ 

He  afterwards  remarks:  '^Dodwell^s  extravagant  notions, 
which  have  been  too  much  drunk  in  by  the  clergy  in  my  time, 
have  weakened  the  power  of  the  Church,  and  soured  men's 
minds  more  a^;ainst  it,  than  all  the  books  wrote,  or  attempts 
made  against  it,  could  ever  have  done.     And,  indeed,  the  secret 

Soison  of  those  principles  has  given  to  many  of  the  clergy  a 
ias  towards  Popery,  with  an  aversion  to  the  Beformation.''t 
In  another  work  the  same  bishop  writes :  ''  What  can  be  said 
of  those  who  are  already  going  into  some  of  the  worst  parts  of 
Foi>ery  P  It  is  well  known,  that  in  practice,  the  necessity  of 
auricular  confession,  and  the  priestly  absolution,  with  the  con- 
ceit of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  are  the  most  gainful  parts  of 
Popery.  The  independence  of  the  Church  on  the  State  is  also 
80  contended  for,  as  if  it  were  on  design  to  disgrace  our  Refor- 
mation. The  indispensable  necessity  of  the  priesthood  to  all 
sacred  functions  is  carried,  in  the  point  of  baptism,  ftirther  than 
Popery.  What  will  all  these  things  end  m  P  And  on  what 
design  are  they  driven  P  Alas  I  it  is  too  visible.'' ^  Elsewhere 
he  observes,  on  the  same  topic :  ''  This  not  only  cuts  off  all 
communion  with  the  foreign  Churches,  of  which  perhaps  they 
make  no  great  account,  but  makes  doubtings  to  arise  with  rela- 
tion to  great  numbers  both  among  ourselves  and  in  the  Roman 
oommunion."  §  Such  sentiments,  in  their  full-blown  develop- 
ment, are  to  be  found  in  the  *'  Rehearsal,"  by  Charles  Leslie ; 
(the  author  of  ''  A  Short  Method  with  the  Deists,"  &c.^  Thus : 
''  If  I  am  baptized  by  a  schismatic,  I  am  baptized  into  his  schism 


*  Bamet's  own  Time,  vol.  iL  p.  604,  folio  sdition. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  640. 

t  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation,  voL  iiL,  Introdaction,  p.  xiiL, 
Kures's  edition. 
§  Ibid.,  Preface,  vol.  iii.  p.  xiv. 
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and  made  a  member  of  it  The  children  of  Eorah,  Bathan,  and 
Abiram,  were  swallowed  up  with  them.  K  we  will  hazard  our* 
selves,  let  us  have  some  compassion  for  our  innocent  children. — 
I  am  to  lay  out  his  sin  (namely,  the  Dissenter's)  before  him  in 
its  proper  colours,  to  let  it  appear  as  black  and  heinous  as  it  is, 
that  he  flatter  not  himself  in  nis  own  sight  until  his  abominable 
siu  be  found  out."* 

More  recently  a  variety  of  books — amonff  which  we  mention 
Le  Mesurier's  Bampton  Lectures,  "  On  thelCTature  and  Ghiilt  of 
Schism/'  and  Daubeny's  "  Ouide  to  the  Church/'  as  happening 
to  be  in  our  hands — ^have  defended,  though  generally  in  more 
guarded  terms,  opinions  substantially  the  same. 

All  this  was  prior  to  what  has  been  called  the  *'  Tractarian'' 
movement.  It  shows  that  the  same  theory  was  variously  and 
voluminously  contended  for,  long  before  that  movement  aroae. 

The  recent  Oxford  Tracts,  and  their  ecclesiastical  results,  are 
only  a  more  prominent  and  active  advocacy  of  principles  long 
since  maintained ;  and  always  directed  to  prove  that  the  true 
unity  resides  within  tUs  realm  in  the  Anglican  Church  akme* 
Certainly,  some  small  pamphleteers  of  this  school  have  at  least 
rivalled,  if  not  outshone,  those  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
One  of  these  tracts  is  before  us,  which,  among  *^  Twenty-four 
strong  Keasons  why  I  dare  not  become  a  Dissenter/'  oBSm  the 
following:  '' Because  the  Dissentinjg  teachers  misbelieve,  and 
wiUully,  or  ignorantly,  pervert,  nusmterpret,  and  misapply  the 
Bible.    And  as  all  the  DiBsenting  teachers  of  all  the  sects  are 
entirely  destitute  of  Divine,  apostdical,  and  scriptural  ordination, 
and  are  therefore  not  ministers  at  all,  but  only  usurpers  and 
mere  pretenders,  I  dare  not,  with  the  dreadful  fEite  of  Eorah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram,  and  their  deceived  adherents,  before  my 
eyes.    What  they  wish  to  pass  off  as  sacraments  are  just  no 
sacraments  at  all,  but  only  mere  imitations  of  the  true  sacra* 
ments  of  Christ,  and  highly  offensive  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
dangerous  to  the  souls  of  men.    I  dare  not  become  a  Diisenter, 
because  Dissent  is  open  and  daring  rebellion  against  the  Host 
High.    That  Ood  views  it  in  this  light  is  evident,  fix>m  the 
fSeite  of  those  old  dissenters,  Korah,  I^than,  and  Abiram,  and 
those  who  sided  with  thenL    I  dare  not,  because  of  the  noto- 
rious and  utter  disloyalty  of  the  Dissenters  in  general*-beoaiiae 
the  principles  of  Dissent  are  of  a  highly  immoral  and  lioentioiis 
character  and  tendency — because  Dissent  is  very  oppressive 
upon  the  poor — ^because  the  principles  of  Disaent,  if  fuUy  and 
consistently  acted  upon,  woula  entirelv  destroy  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  utterly  abolish  Christiamty  from  the  face  of  the 

,  VOL  ii.,  No.  4,  Oct.  t%  1707. 
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earth/'*  Again,  in  a  "  Doctrinal  Catechism  of  the  Church  of 
England/*  we  find  these  queries  and  answers :  "  Who  appoints 
Dissenting  teachers  ?  They  either  wickedly  appoint  each  other, 
or  are  not  appointed  at  all. — ^But  are  not  Dissenting  teachers 
thought  to  be  very  good  men  P  They  are  often  thought  to  be 
such,  and  so  were  Eorah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram^  till  God  showed 
them  to  be  very  wicked,  "f 

If  any  persons  fail  to  discern  the  justness  of  these  asser- 
tions, and  the  clearness  of  the  analogy  and  soundness  of  the 
inference  from  the  cases  of  Korah  and  his  company  to  those 
of  Howe,  Henry,  Baxter,  Helancthon,  Owen,  Brainerd,  Francke, 
Claude,  Saurin,  Bunyan,  Watts,  Doddridge,  Chalmers,  and 
many  others,  it  is  not  for  want  of  the  iteration  of  the  same 
assertions  and  the  same  argument,  even  from  the  days  of  the 
N(m1urors  to  our  own. 

Tne  reverend  author  of  these  pastoral  letters  refrains,  however, 
from  going  into  such  details.  He  only  warns  all  dissidents  that 
"  they  are  rending  the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  the  Church. 
They  break  its  unity.  They  destroy  its  love"  (p.  29).  Yet  he 
charitably  assures  them,  tnat  whether  they  be  "  leaders  of 
schism  or  followers,  deceivers  or  deceived,  our  only  weapon  must 
be  prayer"  (p.  33) ;  and  even  adds,  ^'They  must  not  tnink  that 
there  is  thereby  implied  any  breach  of  charity,  any  feeling  of 
anger,  or  any  desire  of  penal  loss  to  be  inflicted  by  the  Church, 
out  of  whose  broken  umty  they  have  gone  forth  "  (p.  30). 

But  the  attempt  at  proving  that  true  unity  resides  within 
this  realm  in  the  AngUcan  Church  alone,  in  wnatever  form  it 
be  made,  must,  as  we  have  said,  destroy  and  reAite  itself,  except 
it  unchurches  all  other  communions  in  Christendom.  The 
vicar  of  Frome  himself  happens  unintentionally  to  set  that 
consequence  in  its  strongest  light,  by  this  smiall  axiomatic 
clause  in  his  second  letter :  "  The  Church  is  not  two  bodies,  but 
one"  (p.  30),  thus  proclaiming  duality  (how  much  more  plurality), 
with  any  diffbrence^  fatal  to  his  notion  of  true  unity. 

Suppose  only  the  Anglican  and  the  Roman,  or  only  the 
Anehcan  and  the  Greek  Churches  to  exist :  even  this  fact  would 
be  destructive  of  his  theory,  "  for  the  Church  is  not  two  bodies, 
but  one."  Well,  therefore,  may  the  reverend  editor  of  "  The 
Old  Church  Porch  "  adopt  for  some  pages  of  his  periodical  that 
plaintive  heading,  **  The  Church's  broken  unity."  No  doubt 
this  phrase  is  meant  to  designate  the  breach  made  by  the  sects 
whom  he  regards  as  broken  off  and  severed  from  the  Church  of 


*  ''•Twenty-four  Beaaons,  ^c,  by  L.  G.  £.    Fifth  edition,  making  in  all 
forty  thousand  copies.**    Groombridge,  6,  F^temoster  Bow. 
t  Pp.  27, 28.    Wertheim,  14,  Paternoster  Bow. 
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Christy  such  as  the  Scottish  Eixk»  the  fbrd^n  Pres^rteriaiw» 
and  all  Gongregatioiialists ;  but  if  none  of  these  existed^  the 
phrase  would  be  more  apposite  to  that  state  of  things  when 
only  the  Anglican  Church  and  one  other  differing  from  it*  yet 
admitted  by  him  to  be  a  Church,  were  oo-^ixiBting.  That  mi^t 
be  more  stridily  and  mmmatically  termed  by  him,  '^The 
ChurcVs  broken  unity.  It  would  be  a  broken  unity  within, 
the  Church;  and  directly  contradictory  to  the  axiom,  "The 
Church  is  not  two  bodies,  but  one/'  We  submit  to  the  reverend 
Ticar  the  logical  necessity  of  reconstructing  his  theory,  and 
maintaining  the  Anglican  Church  to  be  the  only  true  Church. 

Thus  "S]ie  Ckwrch's  broken  unity,"  as  far  at  least  as  it 
respects  diversity  of  name  and  communion,  would  no  longer 
exist  for  him. 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  from  some  expressions  in  the  seoond 
pastoral  letter,  that  towards  this  its  author  sometimes  almost 
inclines.  In  the  Ibrm^  he  writes,  "  K  the  Church  of  Home  be 
the  true  Church  in  Italy,  a  man  in  Italy  must  remain  in  her 
(the  Church  being  one),  or  else  he  is  giulty  of  schism.''  "  If, 
again,  the  Church  of  England  be  the  true  Church  in  EngUnd 
(and  you  would  not  deny  that),  then  a  man  bom  in  England,  if 
he  were  to  go  out  of  her,  would  be  guilty  of  schism  "  (pp.  22, 23). 

But  in  the  second  letter  he  classes  together,  '*  all  those  who 
dissent  from  the  Church,  whether  Bomanists  or  schismatics  of 
any  other  kind"  (p.  51).  If  this  iudeed  be  intended  in  some  other 
sense  than  as  implying  that  English  Bomanists  are  schismatics, 
it  is  not  or  would  not  be  more  a  departure  from  the  usual  rules 
of  language  than  another  passage  in  this  same  production, 
where  the  writer  speaks  of  ''  those  two  great  evils  which  molest 
our  parish,  schism  and  sin"  (p.  26) ;  and  then  in  the  next  page, 
referring  to  '*  the  very  great  number  of  Dissenters,"  laments 
**  that  so  many  are  thus  found  in  open  schism,  for  it  is  that 
grievous  sin  against  which  we  pray  in  our  litany"  (p.  27).  If 
Dissent  be  that  grievous  sin,  it  is  a  singular  division  of  topics 
to  treat  of  schism  and  sin. 

Afterwards  the  reverend  writer  speaks  of  "  these  two  great 
classes,  namely — the  Dissenters,  and  the  open  and  scandalous 
flinners  "  (p.  35). 

Yet,  since  the  Dissenters  "  are  found  in  open  schism"  and 
therefore  ''in  grievous  sin,"  as  has  been  previously  alleged  by 
him,  they  must  be  sinners  quite  as  opmly,  if  not  quite  as 
scandalously,  as  the  rest. 

But,  waiving  this,  and  reverting  to  Mr.  Bennett's  view  of  the 
true  Church,  it  would  appear  that  on  the  whole  it  is  defined  in 
his  judgment  by  territory.  An  Englishman  is  a  member  of  it 
when  at  Dover ;  but  becomes,  in  about  two  hours,  a  schismatic 
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when  arriyed  at  Calais.  It  would  appear  to  us  a  mnoli  more  am- 
ple and  less  embarrassing  system,  to  claim  for  his  own  Anglieaa 
Ohnrch  that  it  is  the  true  Uhurch  exolosiyely,  imd  wait  in  hope 
for  that  happy  day  when  both  the  Protestant  and  Romanist 
schismatics  of  all  lands  shall  be  gatliered  into  this  one  frid. 

It  must  no  doubt  be  also  confiaently  hoped,  that  the  primate 
of  that  day  will  not  giye  oooasion  to  such  a  stricture  as  we  find 
in  this  pastoral,  where  it  is  said  that  in  reference  to  ''the 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence,"  ''  we  seemed  to  be  well  nigh 
discomfited  by  the  dedsion  of  the  archbishop  of  the  proyince/^ 

For  the  present,  eyen  after  that  simpli^ing  of  the  theory 
which  we  yenture  to  suiggest,  there  would  remam  this  consider- 
able difficulty — how  to  reconcile  with  an  unbroken  unity  those 
yariations  and  alienations  which  are  found  mtkin  the  Anglican 
pale ;  which  are  rather  obyious  (even  were  all  so-called  schism 
swept  away)  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Bennett  s  own  labours ;  where 
the  incumbent  of  a  contiguous  district  holds  opinions  so 
opposed  to  those  of  the  yicar,  that  they  neyer  mutually  officiate, 
and  that  their  respectiye  congregations,  as  well  as  the  pastoiB, 
impute  to  each  other  most  serious  errors.  The  Dissenters,  in 
contemplating  that  state  of  things,  will  be  apt  to  discern  a 

Sculiar  propriety  in  the  yicar's  phrase  aboye  cited,  ''the 
lurch  out  of  whose  broken  unity  they  haye  gone  forth."  It 
appears  paradoxical  as  coming  in  such  circumstances  from  such 
a  quarter,  that  in  the  second  letter  we  find  these  remarks : 
"Reasonable  allowance  it  is  thought  right  to  make  for  old. 
associations  which  may  attach  persons  to  one  church  or  minis- 
try, in  reference  to  another ;  but  each  person,  haying  made  his 
choice,  should  abide  by  it.  To  whicheyer  of  the  churches  any 
one  belongs  of  right,  or  attadies  himself  by  his  own  choioe, 
there  alone  should  he  seek  the  sacraments,  tiie  priyilegee,  and 
the  instruction  which  he  needs."  (pp.  2,  3). 

To  reconcile  this  with  the  well-Known  fact,  that  in  another 
church  of  the  same  town,  the  yicar's  opinions  on  the  sacraments 
are  the  object  of  what  he  has  termed  "  heretical  attack "  (p. 
30),  we  must  leaye  to  the  reyerend  author's  ingenuity. 

The  truth  is,  that  such  a  theory  or  scheme  of  unity  cannoty 
eyen  by  more  masterly  disputants  than  Mr.  Bennett,  be  oyer 
made  consistent  with  itself.  Not  eyen  the  Romamst  can  suc- 
cessfully pretend  to  such  unity ;  as  Bishop  Jewel's  "  Apology,*^ 
Bishop  Stillingfleet's  "  Treatise  on  the  Diyiaions  of  tiie  Boma& 
CSiurch,"  and  Dr.  Edgar's  "  Variations  of  Popery,"  abundantly 
show. 

And  if  not  the  Romanist,  how  much  leas  those  of  whom 


*  Pastoral  Letter  n.,  p.  40. 
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Bishop  Jewel  writes,  ''We  have  separated  ourselyes  from  tliat 
Churcn  which  our  opponents  call  CathoUc." 

The  true  theory  of  Christian  unity  must  be,  that  It  sobsistB 
in  all  those  who,  under  whatever  forms,  or  in  whatever  oom- 
munit^,  are  influenced  hj  the  same  spirit  of  grace,  ezercisiiig 
vital  &ith  in  the  one  Saviour,  and  brotherly  tondness  towaxds 
all  in  whom  His  ima^e  is  discernible.  The  Anglican,  or  any 
other  Christian,  may  fairly  believe  and  profess  tlmt  his  form  of 
Church  government  and  communion  is  the  best,  the  most  primi* 
tive,  the  most  perfect,  the  most  profitable ;  but  when  lie  pro- 
ceeds to  attempt  to  imchurch  others,  whether  in  his  own  or 
other  lands,  he  arrogates  a  power  from  which  charity  and  com* 
mon  sense  alike  revolt ;  and  makes  a  pretension  wluch,  in  the 
eyes  of  many,  appears  simply  ludicrous. 

It  may  be  fitly  rebuked  in  the  words  of  an  excellent  dergr- 
man  of  the  same  Church,  who  writes,  ''  Nothing  is  more  to  he 
deprecated  than  that  Christianity  ^oidd  be  petrified  in  an 
idolatrous  obeisance  to  uniformity,  to  prevent  which,  it  may 
be  judged,  uniformity  was,  at  the  Reformation,  providendally 
rendered  almost  as  impracticable  as  Judaism  was  upon  thu 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  expatriation  of  its  people.  It 
might  also  be  suggested,  that  notwithstanding  the  evils  arising 
from  the  contests  of  the  fartnal  zealots  of  all  parties^  the  various 
social  classes  have  been  better  reached  by  various  agencietv 
than  it  is  Ukely  that  they  could  have  been  by  that  of  oov 
unalterable  character.  In  the  second  place,  a  practical  exhorta- 
tion may  be  addressed  to  all  who  grieve  for  the  divisions  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  justly  believe  that  they  are  attended  by 
much  that  must  scandalize  the  world.  It  may  be  said  to  them. 
Let  it  be  admitted  that  sin  and  folly  have  hod  their  share  in 
producing  some  of  these  divisions ;  still  remains  the  question, 
W  hich  is  the  best  way  of  acting  with  regard  to  them,  m  order 
that  the  Church  of  Clhrist  may  be  ezhioited,  or  rather,  may 
reflect  its  Lord's  image,  as  fairly  as  possible  P  Is  it  by  alleging 
extravagant  claims  in  behalf  of  some  one  section  of  the  eenenu 
Church  r  Is  it  bv  contending  against  the  very  note  and  tokea 
given  by  our  Lora,  '  Ye  shall  know  a  tree  by  its  fruits,*  and  bj 
asserting  that  whatever  may  be  its  good  fruits,  such  a  com* 
munity  U  not  within  the  pale;  and  whatever  may  bo  its  bad 
fruits,  such  an  one  can  never  he  without  it  f  No.  There  is  but 
one  method  of  mitinting  the  asperities  of  the  outlines  which 
sever  us.  It  is,  to  choose  that  community  which,  in  the  sight 
of  Ghxl,  you  judge  to  be  best  for  your  own  soul,  and  havinf 
joined  it,  to  do  your  utmost  in  there  m^intttim'fig  that  truth 
which  is  the  only  chain  along  which  the  fire  of  life  and  light  is 
conducted ;  and  looking  evermore  beyond  the  instrument  to  its 
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end,  not  to  commend  your  choice  by  assomptionB  and  denuncia* 
tions,  but  by  tbe  lovely  holiness  of  your  conduct*  It  is  not, 
indeed,  maintained  that,  by  professing  Ohristians  acting  with 
this  aim,  all  difPerences  would  be  done  away.  The  desirabknesa 
of  that  at  present  is  very  doubtful ;  because  it  is  certaiui  that 
ihere  is  no  one  community  fitted  by  its  spirit  or  its  organiza- 
tion to  do  the  work  of  all.  But  it  is  maintained,  that  our  very 
distinctions  in  opinion  and  in  operation  would  more  hiehly 
illustrate  the  force  and  spirit  of  those  mighty  principles  whicn 
tmite  us  as  brethren  in  different  compartments  of  the  same 
field ;  it  is  maintained,  that  Christianity  would  acquire  a  new 

girsuasive  charm,  and  that  in  looking  upon  our  IlNrrr  in 
ivEnsrrY,  the  most  worldlv-minded  man  might  be  tempted  to 
repeat,  *  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  0  Jacob,  and  thy  tabema- 
des,0  Israel/^'* 

Sentiments  as  truly  Christian  and  catholic  as  these,  are  in 
some  instances  adopted  and  practically  exemplified  on  both 
sides.  Hauteur  on  the  one  part,  and  jealousy  on  the  other^ 
with  different  forms  of  mutual  prejudice,  are  m  those  cases,  to 
a  great  extent,  discarded ;  and  we  nave  ground  to  entertain  the 
hope  that  such  examples  are  in  some  quarters  growing  more 
fr^uent. 

In  proportion  to  their  number  and  sincerity  alone,  can  that 
only  real  and  practicable  unity  subsist,  where  agreement  on 
the  ffreat  cardinal  or  fundamental  doctrines  and  facts  of  our 
religion,  is  combined  with  cordial  regard,  or  candid  esteem, 
among  those  who  on  secondary  points  yet  differ.  This  also 
would  most  effectually  discountenance  the  very  phantom-lika 
invention  and  pretence  of  unity  set  up  by  such  semi-Protestant 
writers  as  we  have  here  referred  to.  Some  clerks,  deep  in 
patristic  learning,  and  exact  in  dress  and  ritual,  with  many 
ladies  fully  under  their  guidance,  may  confidently  rejoice  in 
the  self-laudatory  persuasion  that  they  and  theirs  alone  consti- 
tute the  true  Church,  and  monopolize  God's  covenanted  mercies. 
But  intelligent  laymen  will  take  such  an  assumption  at  its  real 
worth.  Foreign  !rrotestant  Christians  will  still  justly  satirize 
such  a  system  as  '* Popery  Beheaded ;"t  while  pious  British 
liTonconformists,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  render  railing  for  railing, 
nor  be  moved,  except  sometimes  to  smiles,  by  the  warnings  and 
accusations  of  those  who  are,  equally  with  themselves,  under 
the  ban  and  anathema  of  Home. 


♦  Church  of  Christ  Pourtrayed,  by  the  Bev.  C.  J.  York,  Sector  of 
Shenfield,  p.  158. 
t  Le  Papisme  D6capit6. 
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Aet.  m.— BALZAC. 

JBalzac :  s'a  Vie  et  ses  (Euvres^  cTapres  sa  Correspondancs.  Par  Mme. 
L.  Surville  (n^e  De  Balzac).  Paris :  Libraire  Nouvelle,  Boule- 
vard des  Italiens,  15.     1858. 

Fsw  romance  writers  of  modem  times  have  been  more  fertile 
and  popular  than  Balzac ;  and  yet  there  have  been  feir  whose 
literary  history  presents  so  much  that  is  melancholy  and 
painful.  Endowed  with  a  prodigious  memory,  an  ahnoet 
miraculous  faculty  of  observation,  a  subtle  power  of  analysis, 
and  an  exuberant  imagination,  these  great  gifts  were  unusually 
slow  in  attaining  maturity,  and  their  possessor  had  written  no 
less  than  thirty  romances  before  they  were  fully  developed.  "  Les 
Ohouans,'*  written  in  La  Yendte,  close  to  the.  theatre  of  the 
events  which  it  describes,  was  the  first  work  which  revealed  to 
the  public  the  mine  of  wealth  stored  up  in  the  mind  of  its 
author,  who  was  then  in  his  twenty-ninth  year.  From  thai 
period,  however,  his  success  was  rapid,  and  his  reputation  steadily 
increased  with  the  publication  of  ''  La  Ph3'Biologie  da  Mariage,* 
"  La  Peau  de  Chagrin,"  "  Eugenie  Qrandet,"  and  a  crowd  of 
other  tales  and  romances.  He  was  a  bold  and  true  painter  of  Hie 
maimers  of  modem  society,  laying  bare  its  vices  and  eemip- 
tions  with  an  unsparing  hand ;  in  nis  most  elaborate  worit,  *'  La 
Ckxm^e  Humaine,"  which  is  divided  into  eight  series,  and 
contains  upwards  of  three  thousand  characters,  he  has  aspired 
te  place  at  once  upon  the  stage  the  whole  circle  of  modem 
society,  in  all  its  varied  and  complicated  aspects.  In  point  of 
fertility,  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  the  elder  Domas  are  uie  onty 
modem  novelists  who  can  be  compared  to  Balzac.  The  splendid 
Houssiaure  edition  of  his  works  contains  ninety  novus  and 
romances,  and  represents  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty 
volumes  of  ordinary  size.  Balzac  had  much  of  that  eccentridty 
of  character  and  conduct  which  seems  so  often  to  be  oombined 
with  remarkable  literary  or  artistic  genius,  and  presento  one  of 
the  most  animated  and  irregular literaryphysiognomies  of  his  day» 
filU  of  originality  and  contrast.  It  was  therefore  to  be  expected 
that,  after  his  death,  many  stories  would  be  in  circulation  with 
regard  to  the  life  and  habits  of  one  so  personally  renuffkable, 
and  who  had  occupied  so  lar^  a  space  in  the  pumic  eye ;  and 
it  is  in  order  to  present  us  with  a  trae  delineation  and  accurate 
portraiture  of  her  acoomj^hed  brother,  freed  from  the  &bles 
of  the  idle  and  unthinking,  and  the  aspersions  of  the  maKeioiis, 
that  his  &vourite  sister,  Mdme.  de  SurviUe,  has  publiriied  the 
unpretending  but  most  interesting  little  volume  iniich  we  have 
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placed  at  the  head  of  the  present  article.  Followiag  its 
narratiYCy  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  place  before  our  readers  a 
sketch  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  great  novelist. 

Balzao  was  bom  at  Tours  on  the  16th  of  May^  1799,  the  fSte 
day  of  St.  Honor^y  after  whom  he  was  namea  by  his  father. 
His  sister  describes  him  as  an  engaging  childy  with  a  smiling 
and  finely  chiselled  mouth,  large  brown  eyes,  a  lofty  forehead, 
and  thick  black  locks.    His  father  had  been  an  advoeate  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XYI.,  and  the  stormy  scenes  of  the  great 
French  Bevolution.   Later  in  life,  he  retired  to  Tours,  where  he 
lived  for  nineteen  years  on  a  property  which  he  had  bought 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  oi  the  town.     He  was  highly 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him  for  his  wisdom  and  kindness 
of  heart.      Withal   he  was  a  great  original ;   his  favourite 
hobby  was  the  preservation  of   health;   luid  he  entertained 
an  idea,  which  has  been  advanced  by  a  recent  writer,  that 
human  Ufe,  if   properly    arranged,  ought    to   extend   to    a 
hundred  years  and  more.    To  attain  this  more,  he  took  extraor-* 
dinary  pains,  and  wi^  unceasingly  on  the  watch  to  estabUdii 
what    he   termed    'Hhe   equilibrium    of    the    vital  forces." 
His  care  was  in  some  degree  successful;  for  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  eighty-three,  when  he  died  from  the  effects  of 
an  accident  in  1829.    At  one  time  in  affluent  circumstances, 
he  was  in   later  life,  from  failures  and  other    misfortunes, 
reduced  to  comparative  indigence.      His   memory,  spirit  of 
obaervation,  and  readiness  of  repartee,  were  very  remarkable, 
and  Mdme.  Surville  tells  us  that  ms  wise  and  vaned  conversa- 
tion, and  curious  anecdotes,  not  only  instructed  his  celebrated 
son  in  the  science  of  life,  but  also  furnished  him  with  the 
subject  of  more  than  one  of  his  booksb    The  mother  of  Balxao 
was  the  daughter  of  the  director  of  hospitals  in  Paris.     She 
was  handsome  and  rich,  and  much  younger  than  her  hus- 
band ;  and  was  distinguished  for  great  vivacity  of  spirit  and 
imagination,  indefatigable  activity,  a  rare  firmness  of  decision, 
and  unlimited  devotion  to  her  family.    It  thus  appears  that,  if 
talent  hi^  hereditary,  the  great  qualities  of  Balzac  were  liie 
natural  and  logical  consequence  of  those  of  his  parents.    He 
inherited  the    originality,  the  memory,  and  the  facxdty  of 
obeervatioflL  of  his  father,  the  fertile  imagination  and  activity 
of  his  mother,  and  the  energy  fuid  kindness  of  heart  of  hoijL 
When  still  very  young,  he  gave  proof,  in  the  childish  sames  in 
which  he  engaged  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  of  uiat  rich 
£Micy  which  was  afterwards  to  produce  such  abundant  fruit,  by 
improvising  little  comedies  for  their  amusement.    At  seven 
year9  old  he  was  sent  to  the  College  of  Yenddme,  then  a  very 
celebrated   seminary,  where   he  remained   for  seven  years, 
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Without  in  any  way  dlBtinguisMng  himself.  To  Hs  professors, 
he  appeared  an  idle  and  careless  boy ;  but,  nevertiheless,  during 
these  seven  years,  he  had  read,  unknown  to  them,  a  great  part 
of  the  books  in  the  rich  library  of  the  college.  TTis  health  and 
spirits,  however,  su£Pered  so  much  from  this  vast  and  miscel- 
laneous reading,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  college  and  return 
to  his  family,  when  the  country  air  and  their  society  soon 
restored  him  to  his  usual  health  and  vivacity. 

In  1814,  Balzac's  father  was  caUed  to  Paris,  to  undertake  the 
direction  of  the  commissariat  of  the  1st  military  division,  and 
his  son  accompanied  him  in  order  to  complete  his  studies ;  in 
doing  which,  he  was  not  more  successM  or  distinguished,  than 
he  had  formerly  been  at  the  College  of  Yenddme.  Afterwards, 
he  attended  the  eloquent  prelections  of  Yillemain,  Guizot,  and 
Cousin,  and  studied  in  the  public  libraries,  in  order  the  better  to 
profit  by  their  instructions.  Even  at  this  early  age,  he  had  a 
great  love  for  books ;  and,  by  picking  up  rare  and  carious 
works  at  the  book-stalls  on  the  quays,  commenced  the  founda- 
tion of  that  splendid  library,  which,  in  after  years,  he  succeeded 
in  rendering  so  complete.  At  this  period,  the  parents  and 
friends  of  Balzac  seem  to  have  rerarded  him  as  rather  a  dull 
stupid  lad,  and  to  have  had  no  idea  whatever  of  the  hidden 
genius  that  lay  slumbering  within  him  ;  and  their  astonishment 
and  incredulity  would  probably  have  been  excessive,  had  any 
one  then  told  them  that  he  would  yet  be  so  celebrated,  that  the 
street  in  which  he^  lived  would  afterwards  bear  his  name. 
Balzac's  father  destined  him  for  the  profession  of  a  notary,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  able  to  enter  into  an  advantageous 
partnership,  which  had  been  offered  to  him,  and  which  would 
speedily  secure  ease  and  independence.  Honor6,  accordingly, 
went  through  a  complete  course  of  legal  studies,  and,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  had  finished  his  law  course  and  passed  all 
the  necessary  examinations.  His  father  then  for  the  first  time 
Announced  to  him  his  intentions  with  regard  to  his  future 
career,  which  were  entirely  distasteful  to  the  son,  who  had  fixed 
his  nu'nd  on  obtaining  distinction  in  the  world  of  letters,  and 
who  saw  in  the  proposed  partnership  an  end  to  all  his  visions  of 
literary  fame.  A  warm  discussion  ensued  between  the  fisither 
and  son,  which  ended  in  the  partnership  scheme  being  aban- 
doned, and  in  Balzac's  receivmg  two  years  during  which  to 
vindicate  his  vocation  for  literature.  This  dislike  to  the  law 
and  choice  of  a  literary  career,  gave  great  distress  to  the 
&mily  and  friends  of  Balzac,  and  one  of  the  latter  declared  that 
the  young  man  was  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  put  into  some 
bureau  as  a  copying  clerk,  as  the  only  accomplishment  he 
possessed  was  that  of  a  fine  hand«  Balzac  exclaimed,  on  hearing 


Hm  haxfik  mnimoe,  "Je  damerai  un  dementi  i  cei  hom$m;^* 
aa4»  wh(sn  his  future  celebrity  had  e&ctually  done  so,  he  further 
revenged  hixxuself  by  dedicating  to  him  one  of  his  best  works. 

Balsac^B  mother  naturally  enough  imagined  that  a  litdia 
experience  o£  the  misery  and  poverty  of  the  life  which  he  had 
selected^  would  soon  bring  him  to  acquieaoe  in  the  wiflhas  of  his 
family ;  and,  acoordingly»  upon  their  departure  from  Paris,  she 
installed  him  in  a  garret  near  the  library  of  the  ArsenaL  This 
apar.tment  was  furnished  in  the  most  meagre  manner,  with  only 
a  few  chairs  and  a  table ;  while  the  allowance  |[iven  to  the  young 
litt^ateur^  was  barely  sufficient  to  provide  hun  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  An  old  servant,  for  twenty  years  attached  to  tilie 
service  of  the  BalEac  jfinmly,  was,  however,  left  in  Paris  by  his 
mother,  and  charged  to  keep  an  eye  upon  him.  The  transition 
from  the  abund^oe  and  variety  of  his  paternal  home  to  a 
miserable  solitarv  chamber^  deatitute  of  every  comfort,  was 
trying  enough ;  out  Balxac,  at  length  at  liberty  to  follow  the 
bent  of  his  own  inclinations,  and  buoyed  up  by  hopes  of  future 
success,  never  complained.  IVom  this  oate  oommenoes  his 
correspondence  with  his  sister,  now  Mme.  de  Surville,  which 
has  been  carefully  and  tenderly  preserved,  and  which  furnishes 
the  best  means  of  imderstanding^  and  appreciating  the  character 
of  its  author.  At  this  time,  he  meditated  a  vast  number  of 
works,  chiefly  dramatic ;  he  had  not  yet  discovered  where  lay 
the  true  strength  of  his  genius*  After  much  hesitation,  he  at 
length  detennxned  to  make  his  literary  dibut  by  writing  a 
tragedy  upon^  the  history  of  Cromweu ;  and  the  letters  in 
which  ne  details  his  doubto  and  difficulties,  his  aspirations  and 
trials,  to  his  favourite  sister,  are  full  of  interest.  They  are 
perfectly  unaffected,  and  contain  an  evident  outpouring  <oi  his 
whole  mind  to  one  who  loved  hin^  truly  and  sympathize!  in  all 
his  hopes  and  anxieties.  Most  of  his  letters  at  tiiis  period  are 
full  of  the  ffaiety  of  youtl^  but  sometimes  graver  thoughts 
mingle  with  iiis  juvenile  spirits.  In  one  he  thus  writes:  " I 
have  left  the  Jaidin  des  ^lantes  for  the  Pdre  Lachaise.  The 
former  is  too  sad.  In  my  Walks  through  the  latter  I  find  many 
an  inspiration,  many  a  reflection  on  sorrow  useful  for  CromwdL 
True  grief  is  so  difficult  to  depict — ^it  requires  so  much  simplioi^ ! 
Decidedly  there  are  no  epitaphs  so  beautiful  as  those  here — La 
Fontaine,  Mass^na,  Holidre.  A  single  name,  which  says  every- 
thing, and  sets  one  a-dxeaming ! '' 

In  April,  1820,  the  tragedy  of  "  Oromwell*'  was  finished,  and 
Balzac  repaired  to  his  &Uier's  house  full  of  joy,  and  counting, 
upon  a  certain  triumph.  It  was  read  before  the  assembled 
family  and  their  fiienos,  an  ancient  professor  of  the  Ecole  l^oly  • 
techmque  acting  as  judge.    On  the  close  of  the  reading,  the 
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professor  solenmlj  declared  that  the  young  author  might  excel 
m  anything  except  literattire.  Balsac  reoetved  this  severe  sentence 
unflinchingly,  with  the  remark,  **  Tragedies  are  not  my  forU^ 
that  is  all^'  and  then  resumed  his  literary  labours ;  but  be  was 
so  emaciated  by  fifteen  months  of  his  rarret  life,  that  his 
mother  would  not  permit  him  to  return,  but  retained  him  at 
home  in  order  to  watch  OTer  his  health.  During  the  next  five 
years,  he  composed  more  than  forty  yolumes,  which  he,  how- 
ever, considered  as  imperfect  attempts,  so  tbat  those  which  were 
published  appeared  anonymoufily,  in  order  that  they  miriit  not 
bring  discredit  upon  tne  family  name,  and  he  could  never 
afterwards  be  persuaded  to  avow  them.  In  the  meantime,  hid 
sisters  were  married,  and  left  the  paternal  roof,  and  Balzao 
recommenced  his  correspondence  with  Mme.  de  SurviUe;  he 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  accustomed  to  open  his  mind  to  her 
more  fully  than  to  any  other  human  being,  and  she  probably 
does  not  say  too  much,  when  she  asserts  in  her  preface,  that  she 
alone  is  in  possession  of  the  materials  requisite  for  presenting  to 
the  public  an  exact  biography  of  her  celebrated  brother. 

Although  Balzac  was  successful  in  getting  some  of  his  early 
romances  printed,  he  yet  made  nothing  by  them.  He  wa^ 
unknown  in  the  literary  world,  and  had  no  powerful  protector^ 
or  friends,  so  that  the  road  to  fame  and  rortune  was  to  him 
steep  and  difficult  of  ascent.  Longing  to  escape  from  the  tram- 
mels in  which  he  was  held  in  his  &tner'8  house,  and  from  tht- 
constant  pain  of  hearing  his  abilities  undervalued,  and  hi^ 
career  disparaged,  he  looked  around  him  for  some  rapid  mean? 
of  acquiring  that  wealth,  which  would  enable  him  to  cany  on 
his  literary  projects  in  ease  and  freedom.  Hence  arose  tht* 
embarrassments  which  embittered  the  whole  of  his  future 
existence,  and  weighed  him  down  with  a  burden  of  debt^  which 
hung  like  a  millstone  about  his  neck ;  so  that — like  Scotland*^ 
greatest  novelist — the  latter  part  of  his  career  presents  a 
melancholy  and  painM  picture  of  life  worn  out,  and  the  very 
heart  and  spirit  exhausted,  in  efforts  to  pay  off  manfully  and 
fully  the  debts  in  which  he  had  become  involved  by  unfortunato 
pecuniary  speculations. 

Balzac  was  twenty-five  years  old  when,  induced  by  the  ooon- 
sels  of  a  friend  who  also  furnished  him  with  the  neccAsary 
funds,  he  commenced  his  search  after  fortune.  His  fir»t 
speculation  was  as  a  pubUsher,  and  his  first  publication  was  the 
complete  works  of  La  Fontaine  and  Molidre  in  a  single  volume. 
The  jealousy  and  opposition  of  rival  publishers  rendered  thin 
enterprise  unsuocessrul,  and  Balzac  gained  by  it  nothing  but 
debt.  He  next  became  the  owner  of  a  printing  establishment, 
to  which  he  subsequently  adlled  a  type  foundry,  acquired,  partly 
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witli  borrowed  money,  and  partly  by  the  assistance  of  Hs 
family ;  but  the  expense  of  carrying  on  these  joint  undertakings 
was  great,  and  they  failed  for  want  of  the  requisite  funds,  at 
the  very  moment  when  their  possession  might  have  secured 
success.  Balzac  was  consequently  obliged  to  sell  them  much 
below  their  value,  and  the  lucky  purchaser  afterwards  realized 
from  them  a  handsome  fortune.  The  result  was,  that  at  twenty- 
nine,  he  possessed  nothing  but  his  debts  and  his  pen — a  pen 
whose  powers  were  then  imknown. 

In  1827,  appeared  his  romance  of  "  Les  Chouans''  which  at 
length  attracted  some  favourable  notice  from  the  press  and  the 
public  It  was  speedily  follow^ by  "Catherine  de  M^dicis,^*  one 
of  his  best,  though  not  best  known,  works,  which  shows  to 
what  a  height  its  author  mi£;ht  have  risen  as  an  historical 
novelist.     Salzac  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,   not  only  on  account  of   the  ability  which   he    had 
displayed  in  obtaining  the  public  favour,  but  also  for  the 
fertility  and  power  which  he  had  exhibited  in  maintaining  his 
claims  to  it.      Among  his  works,   he    particularly  admired 
"  Quentin  Durward,**  although  he  thought  that  Sir  Walter  had 
there  misrepresented  Louis  JQ.,  a  monarch  whose  character  he 
considered  imperfectly  understood,  and  whom  he  afterwards 
brought  upon  the  stage  in  his  romance  of  "  Maitre  Cornelius." 
At  one  time,  Balzac  entertained  the  idea  of  illustrating  the 
manners  and  progress  of  his  native  country  by  a  series  of 
historical  romances;    but  soon  abandoned  this  project,   and 
determined  rather  to  depict  the  manners  of  his  own  time.    He 
entitled  his  works  "  Etudes  de  Moeurs,''  and  divided  them  into 
series :  "  Scdnes  de  la  Vie  Priv^e  " — "  de  la  Vie  de  Campagne  " 
— "de  la  Vie  de  Province'* — "de  la  Vie  Parisienne,*'  &c.; 
but  it  was  not  till  1833,  about  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his 
*'  M^decin  de  Campagne,''  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  combining 
all  his  characters,  m  order  to  form  a  complete  whole.  His  ambition 
was  to  depict  the  entire  range  of  modem  society,  and  construct 
with  his  own  hands  a  work  which  should  correspond  to,  and 
embrace  every  phase  of  human  existence.      "  The  day,"  says 
Hme.  de  Surville,  "  when  this  idea  flashed  upon  his  mind  was  a 
happy  day  for  him."  He  rushed  off  to  communicate  the  fortunate 
conception  to  his  favourite  sister,  and,  on  arriving  at  her  resi- 
dence, joyously  exclaimed,  "  Congratulate  me.   I  am  in  the  fair 
way  to  become  a  genius.     He  then  unfolded  to  us  his  plan, 
which  at  first  alarmed  us  a  little ;  vast  as  was  his  intellect,  time 
would  be  wanting  to  carry  out  such  a  scheme.   '  How  glorious  it 
will  be  if  I  succeed ! '  he  cried,  marching  up  and  down  the 
room,  unable  to  rest,  and  joy  sparkliag  in  every  feature.    *  How 
tranquilly  shall  I  submit  to  be  for  the  present  a  mere  novel- 
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xnaker,  while  shaping  out  my  Btones !  I  enjoy  in  anticipaiion 
the  astonishment  of  the  short-sighted  when  tnej  shall  behold 
the  grand  edifice  which  they  will  form !  *  That  master  builder 
then  sat  down  in  order  to  <uscus8  the  contemplated  work  more 
at  his  ease ;  he  judged  impartially  the  imaginary  beings  who 
compose  it,  in  spite  of  the  tenderness  with  which  he  regarded 
them  all/' 

"  He  told  us  the  news  of  '  La  Com^die  Humaine'  jnst  as  one 
tells  the  news  of  the  real  world.  *Do  you  know  who  Felix 
Yandenesse  marries  P  A  lady  of  the  Orandville  family.  It  is 
an  excellent  marriage^  the  Grand villes  are  rich,  in  spite  of  what 
Mile,  de  BellefeuSle  has  cost  them.'  If  sometimes  we 
demanded  grace  for  a  young  man  on  the  road  to  ruin,  or  for  a 
poor  unhappy  woman  whose  sad  lot  interested  us :  '  Don't  stun 
me  with  your  sensibilities/  he  would  reply;  '  the  truth  before  alL 
Those  sort  of  people  are  feeble  and  useless,  that  happens  to  tiiem 
whicb  ought  to  happen — so  much  the  worse  for  them.' " 

It  was  not  until  tne  publication  of  the  compact  edition  of  his 
works  that  Balzac  determined  upon  giving  to  it  the  title  of ''  La 
Com^die  Humaine,"  a  name  which  he  adopted  after  much  hesi- 
tation, fearinff  lest  he  might  be  censured  for  presumption.  To 
this  edition  ne  prefixed  a  beautiful  preface,  in  which  he 
expresses  a  fear,  destined  to  be  prophetic,  that  he  would  not 
live  to  finish  his  cherished  work.  He  also  associates  his  chief 
£riends  by  dedicating  to  each  of  them  one  of  the  workt» 
composing  "  La  Com^oie  Humaine/'  which  dedications  show  that 
he  was  vcuued  and  beloved  by  a  number  of  his  most  illustriotLs 
contemporaries. 

Between  1827  and  1848,  Bakac  composed  and  published  no 
less  than  ninety-seven  works,  and  this,  too,  without  either  seen- 
tary  or  corrector  of  the  press.  His  method  of  writing  hi« 
romances  was  a  very  strange  one.  ffis  first  sketch,  even  of  his 
longest  works,  seldom  exceeded  thirty  or  forty  pages,  and  each 
sheet  was  thrown  aside  as  it  was  written  without  being  revised 
or  corrected.  Next  day  a  proof  of  the  HSS.  was  sent  hnn  by 
the  printer  with  enormous  margins.  On  the  second  proof,  the 
forty  pages  expanded  to  a  hundred,  and  these  to  two  hundrt^ 
on  the  third,  and  so  on,  until  the  work  had  received  the 
finishing  touches  of  the  master.  He  was  the  terror  of  com- 
positors, who  dreaded  his  interminable  additions  and  corrections, 
and  it  has  been  said  that  they  used  to  stipulate  in  their 
engagements,  that  they  should  not  have  on  each  working  day 
more  than  two  hours  of  Balzac.  **  The  love,"  says  Mme.  8ur- 
ville,  ''which  he  had  for  perfection,  and  his  profound  respect  for 
his  own  talent  and  for  the  public,  made  him,  perhaps,  labour 
his  style  too  much.   Except  some  works  written  under  so  happy 
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an  inspiration  that  he  retouched  them  but  little,  (such  as '  La 
Hesse  de  TAth^/  *  La  GrenadiSre,' '  Le  Message/  '  La  Femme 
Abaiidonn^e/  &c.),  it  was  only  after  having  corrected  suc- 
cessively eleven  or  twelve  proofs  of  the  same  sheet,  that  he  gave 
the  ban  i  Hrer  so  much  longed  for  by  the  poor  typographers,  so 
fatigued  by  his  corrections,  that  they  could  not  each  get  through 
above  a  page  at  a  time  of  Balzac/' 

The  hours  of  labour  to  which  Balzac  accustomed  himself  were 
most  unnatural,  and  must  have  seriously  injiired  his  constitu; 
tion.  He  thus  describes  them  in  a  letter  to  his  sister  written  in 
1833 :  "  I  have  resumed  my  life  of  labour.  I  go  to  bed  at  six 
o'clock,  immediately  after  dinner.  The  animal  digests  and  sleeps 
until  midnight.  Auguste  then  brings  me  a  cup  of  coffee,  by 
the  help  of  which  the  mind  goes  on  working  until  midday.  1 
then  rush  to  the  printing  office  with  my  copy,  and  get  my 
proofs,  in  order  to  give  exercise  to  the  animal,  who  is  full  of 
thought  even  while  walking.  One  puts  a  great  deal  of  ink 
upon  paper  in  twelve  hours,  little,  sister,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
month  of  that  existence,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  work  done. 
Poor  pen !  Thou  must  be  of  diamond  not  to  be  worn  out  by  so 
much  labour !  To  increase  the  reputation  of  thy  master,  to 
acquit  him  towards  all,  then  to  give  him  a  day's  repose  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  that  is  thy  task ! " 

During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  Balzac  travelled 
extensively ;  visiting  Savoy,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Germany,  Italy, 
St.  Petersburg,  and  Southern  Russia,  and  making  besides  a 
number  of  journeys  into  the  interior  of  France,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  describe  faithfully  and  forcibly  llie  scenes  in 
which  he  placed  his  characters ;  and  to  this  happy  choice  of 
locality,  and  vividness  and  accuracy  of  description  in  portray- 
ing many  of  the  towns  and  districts  of  France,  may  be 
attributed  a  part  of  his  success.  He  thus  succeedea  in 
ministering  to  the  national  vanity  and  to  the  nobler  feeling 
of  patriotism,  and  he  is  even  more  popular  in  the  provinces 
than  in  Paris.  Li  s^\te,  however,  of  his  increasing  fame 
and  popularity,  his  life  was  a  series  of  struggles  and  shifts. 
From  1827  to  1836,  he  was  obliged  to  live  by  granting  bills, 
and  was  in  perpetual  anxiety  as  to  the  means  of  meeting 
them  when  they  became  due,  or  of  getting  them  renewed  when 
he  was  unable  to  meet  them.  He  used  to  say  that  his  burden 
of  debt,  with  its  accumulating  interest,  was  like  a  snowball, 
which  gathered  size  in  rolling.  At  times,  in  order  to  appease 
the  most  urgent  and  menacing  of  his  creditors,  he  achieved 
prodigies  of  labour,  which  astounded  the  printers  and  book- 
sellers, and  ultimately  shortened  his  life. 

Balzac  was  a  day-dreamer ;  and  was  fond  of  building  casties 
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in  the  air,  fancying  some  rich  miUioiiaiTe  psying  all  Jiia  debts 
out  of  admiration  for  his  geniua,  and  lie  thus,  perhapa,  pre* 
vented  himself  firom  dwelling  too  much  on  the  sombre  realitiaa  of 
his  position.  He  was  constantly,  however,  on  the  watch  for  some 
means  of  retrieving  his  afiairs.    He  had  heard  certain  learned 
members  of  the  ]^ench  Institute  maintain  that  the  ancient 
Komans,  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  science  of  metal- 
^^gy>  h^  left  much  neglected  wealth  in  the  scorise  of  the  Sar* 
dinian  mines.  The  sanguine  spirit  of  the  novelist  at  once  adopted 
this  idea,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  starting  for  Sardinia,  where  he 
procured  specimens  from  the  scorise  of  the  mines,  and  on  hi^ 
return,  submitted  them  to  the  analysis  of  skilful  chemists.   Their 
report  was  favourable;  but  it  was  necessary  to  proceed   to 
Piedmont  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  Sardinian  Government  a 
concession  of  the  scoriao  of  the  mines.   Balzac's  literary  engage* 
ments,  however,  delayed  him  for  nearly  a  year ;  and*  at  length* 
on  reaching  Piedmont,  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  himaelf 
too  late.      Always    communicative^  he   had   mentioned    the 
motive  of  his  voyaee  to  the  Genoese  captain  who  had  conveyed 
him  to  Sardinia,  who  had  lost  no  time  m  obtaining  for  himaelf 
a  grant  of  the  scoriaB  from  the  Sardinian  Government,  by  which 
he  succeeded  in  realizing  a  handsome  fortune,  for  it  was  really 
rich  in  silver,  and  Balzac,  but  for  his  indiscreet  revelation  and 
subsequent  enforced  delays,  might  have  secured  that  liberty  and 
competence  for  which  he  had  so  long  and  vainly  striven* 

In  1833,  Balzac  was  obliged  to  mstitute  legal  i>roceedin^ 
against  the  Betme  des  Deux  Monies,  in  vindication  of  his 
literary  rights ;  and,  as  justice  was  evidently  on  his  side,  he 
succeeded  m  gaining  his  case.  But  the  oonsequenoee  of  this 
success  were  very  disieiatrous ;  for  it  not  only  closed  against  him 
the  columns  of  that  influential  review,  but  also  rendered  it 
decidedly  hostile  in  its  criticisms.  The  publication  of  his  book 
''  Illusions  Perdues,"  in  which  he  shows  up  the  feuilletonists^ 
raised  a  great  part  of  the  press  in  arms  against  him,  and  he 
soon  found  himself  assailea  on  all  sides ;  out  Mme.  SurviUe 
teUs  us  that  he  cared  so  little  for  the  attacks  thus  made  upon 
him,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  bringing  for  her  perusal  and 
that  of  her  husband,  those  articles  in  which  he  was  most 
aeverehr  criticised.  He  himself  set  on  foot  two  literary  JoanuIs» 
the  Chroniqu€  de  Paris  and  the  Bevue  Parisienue,  hopmg  that 
bv  careful  editing  they  would  acquire  a  wide  circulation,  and 
thus  assist  him  in  paying  off  his  numerons  liabilities.  In  q>ite» 
however,  of  his  utmost  exertions,  and  the  aid  of  numerooa 
accomplished  literary  friends,  such  as  Th&)phile  Gautier  and 
Charles  de  Bernard,  neither  of  these  undertajdn«  proved  sac- 
cessfoL     About  this  time  his  critics  assailed  nim  with  the 
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charge  of  immorality^  and  their  accusations  were  so  snccessfuly 
that  his  works  were  prohibited  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  especially 
at  Borne.  These  attacks  pained  him  exceedingly;  and,  at  times^ 
overwhelmed  him  with  discouragement.  ^  lliey  are  deter- 
mined/' he  used  to  say  to  his  sister,  '^  to  overlook  the  general 
scope  of  my  work,  in  oitier  the  better  to  tear  it  to  pieces  in  detail. 
My  modest  critics  hide  their  faces  before  certain  characters  in 
'La  Comddie  Humaine/  unhappily  as  true  to  nature  as  the 
others,  and  who  form  the  shadows  in.  the  great  picture  of  the 
manners  of  our  epoch;  there  are  vices  m  our  times  as  in 
all  others :  would  tthey  have  me,  in  the  name  of  innocence,  clothe 
in  white  the  two  or  three  thousand  characters-  in  *  La  Com^die 
Humaine  P^  I  should  like  to  see  them  at  that  work.  I  do  not 
invent  the  Mameffes  male  and  female,  the  Hulots,  the  Philippe 
Brideaus  whom  every  one  thrusts  aside  in  our  advanced  civiliza- 
tion. I  write  for  men,  not  for  young  gills  I  Let  them  then  cite 
a  single  page  where  religion  or  the  funily  are  assailed !  Such 
injustice  vexes  the  heart  and  saddens  the  spirit !  Through  how 
many  tortures  must  success  be  achieved !"  Occasionallv,  JBalzao 
met  with  some  public  and  gratifying  recognition  of  his  genius, 
which  consoled  him  for  the  numerous  attacks  made  upon  his 
reputation.  Thus,  at  Vienna,  when  he  entered  a  concert-room 
one  evening,  aUpresent  rose  in  a  body  to  salute  the  author  of 
**  La  Com^die  Humaine ; ''  and,  on  leaving  the  room,  a  young 
student  started  firom  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  seized  the  hand  of 
Balzac,  carried  it  to  his  lips,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  embrace  the 
hand  which  has  written  ' SlSraphita I*"  *' There  was  so  much 
enthusiasm  and  conviction  in  tnat  youthful  face,"  said  Balzac, 
relating  the  anecdote  to  his  sister,  **  that  that  sincere  homage 
went  at  once  to  my  heart,  and  when  my  talents  are  denied,  the 
remembrance  of  that  student  consoles  me  I  '* 

As  a  dramatic  writer  Balzac  was  unsuccessful.  "  Yautrin," 
the  first  of  his  pieces  which  was  represented,  was  produced  at 
the  TheAtre  Porte  St  Martin,  in  1840,  and  was  withdrawn 
after  the  third  representation.  "  Les  B^ssources  de  Quinola,'' 
another  of  his  dramas,  in  which  he  made  the  bold  attempt  to 
produce  a  second  Figaro,  and  rival  the  brilliant  wit  and  happy 
style  of  Beaumarchais,  was  also  a  fSEulure.  It  abounds  in  obscure 
phraseology,  improbable  situations,  and  exaggerated  effects,  and 
18  deficient  in  that  sparkling  gaiety  which  delights  us  in  the 
immortal  Figaro.  The  great  novelist,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
but  ill  comprehended  his  own  abilities  when  he  attempted  to 
distinguish  nimself  as  a  successful  writer  of  comedies. 

Mme.  Surville  informs  us  that,  in  the  society  of  herself,  her 
husband,  and  children,  and  in  that  of  his  intimate  friendS) 
Balzac,  in  spite  of  his  many  cares  and  embarrassments,  was  a 
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most  amiable  and  charming  companion,  g&y  and  good-humoured^ 
and  apparently  as  happy  and  unconce!med  as  the  youngest  and 
happiest  present.  "  Those  who  have  known  Balzac,"  she  says^ 
''  irom  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  can  testify  that  that  man,  so  deaiv 
sighted  and  observant,  was  trusting  and  simple  as  a  child  in  bia 
amusements,  of  the  sweetest  temper  even  in  his  days  ci  aadnaw 
and  discouragement,  and  of  such  amiability  among  his  intiniate 
friends  that  life  was  happy  near  him.  In  short,  that  great 
genius  had  all  the  graces  and  all  the  charms  of  those  who  shine 
olily  by  their  amiability.    His  happy  gaiety  of  temperamant 

give  him  the  serenity  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  luB 
hours ;  but  he  was  a  fool  who  pretended  to  judge  Balzac  in 
his  hours  of  amus^nent ;  that  child-lake  man,  returned  to  bis 
work,  again  became  the  gravest  and  most  profound  of 
thinkers.  He  had  a  curious  theory  with  regard  to  the 
names  of  the  characters  in  his  novels.  He  held  that  inv^ited 
names  could  only  give  life  to  imaginary  beings,  while  those 
which  have  reaJhr  been  borne  give  reality.  And  upon  tbia 
theory  he  selected  those  of  all  the  personages  in  ^'  La  Gom^die 
Humaine,''  returning  joyfully  from  his  walks  when  he  had 
made  some  good  acquisitions  of  this  sort.  "  MnUfat!  Cariot!" 
he  once  remarked  to  his  sister;  "what  delicious  names  I  I 
found  Matifat  m  the  Rue  de  la  Perle  au  Marais.  I  see  already 
my  Matifat !  He  will  have  a  clownish  cat-like  face^  and  a  slight 
degree  of  stoutness,  for  Matifat  will  have  nothing  great  about 
him,  as  you  may  well  believe.  And  Gardot?  Anouier  a&ir : 
he  will  be  a  little  man,  dry  as  a  flint,  sprightly  and  ioviaL" 

Balzac  bestowed  much  time  on  the  formation  of  his  {dans, 
and  carried  them  a  long  while  in  his  head  before  reducing 
them  to  writing.  "  He  is  dead,''  says  his  sister,  "  bearing  with 
him  to  the  tomb  more  than  one  completed  work,  whmh  he 
reserved  for  the  maturity  of  his  tiJent,  affrighted  at  the 
extensive  prospect  which  he  saw  before  him.  '  I  am  not  vet,* 
he  would  say,  'arrived  at  the  perfection  necessary  for  these 
grand  subjects.'  The  'Essai  sur  les  Forces  Humainesy'  the 
'  Pathologic  de  la  Yie  Sociale,'  '  L'Histoire  des  Gorpe  Enseig- 
nants,'  the  '  Monographic  de  la  Yertu,'  such  were  the  titles  of 
these  works,  of  wmch  the  pages  will,  unhappily,  remain  unwrit- 
ten." One  characteristic  of  Balzac  which  we  have  not  yet 
noticed,  was  lus  excessive  amour-propre.  This  was,  however, 
so  frank,  so  good-natured,  and  so  weU  justified,  that  it  was 
isii  preferable  to  that  &lse  humiUty  which  is  often  the  disgoise 
of  the  deepest  pride.  It  served,  too,  to  sustain  him  agdnst 
the  want  of  success  and  the  attacks  of  his  enemies.  He  might 
possibly  have  done  better  to  repress  his  open  exhibition  of 
self-satis&ction ;  but  that  would  have  been  almost  impoasiUe 
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for  E  man  6t  his  Tivaeity  of  temperament  and  openness  of 
diqiositkm.  He  w&fi  alwajd  the  first  to  laugh  at  his  own 
egotism,  and  cotild  bear  the  langh  of  others;  and,  though 
proud  of  his  own  genius,  he  was  never  meanly  iealous  of 
others ;  but,  on  the  oontraiy,  ever  ready  to  acknowledge  and 
praise  merit  either  in  a  friend  or  a  foe. 

Mme.  Burvllle's  tenderness  and  admiration  for  the  memory 
of  her  brother  occasionally  lead  her  a  great  deal  too  far,  though 
such  a  fault  is  natural  and  easily  paraoned  in  a  sister ;  thus, 
when  she  assigns  him  a  place  beside  Rabelais,  Shakspere,  and 
MoUdre,  we  may  excuse  her  partiality,  but  we  cannot  help 
smiling  at  her  blindness.  Sue  may,  however,  plead  high 
authority  in  favour  of   her  opinion ;   for  Victor  Hugo  has 

S renounced  the  most  glowing  eulogium  on  "La  Com^e 
[umaine,"  which  he  styles,  "  Livre  merveilleux  que  la  poete  a 
intitule  comMie,  et  qu'il  aurait  pu  intituler  histoire,  qui  prend 
toutes  les  formes,  et  tons  les  styles,  qui  d^passe  Tacite  et  qui  va 
jusqu'A  Su^tone,  qui  traverse  Beaumarchais  et  qui  va  jusqu'& 
liAbelais." 

In  the  present  volume,  Mme.  Surville  does  not  touch  upon 
the  later  years  of  her  brother,  his  romantic  marriage  with  the 
Countess  Hansfca,  and  his  premature  death  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
one,  after  four  months  of  wedded  happiness ;  but  she  leads  us  to 
hope  that  she  may  yet  do  so,  and  thus  finish  the  portrait  she  has 
so  happily  commenced.  Meanwhile,  we  cannot  more  appro- 
priately conclude  the  present  sketch  of  his  life  and  works,  than 
by  the  following  vivia  and  interesting  picture  of  the  personal 
appearance  and  dress  of  the  ^reat  novelist :  "  My  brotner  said 
jestingly,  in  reference  to  his  snort  stature — ^he  was  but  five  feet 
three  inches  in  height — that  great  men  were  almost  always 
little;  which  doubUess  was  in  order  to  bring  as  dose  as 
possible  the  head  and  the  heart,  that  these  two  powers,  which 
govern  the  human  organization,  might  the  better  perform  their 
functions.  At  home  one  always  found  him  clothed  in  a  large 
dressing  gown  of  white  cashmere  lined  with  white  silk,  cuf 
like  that  of  a  monk,  and  fastened  by  a  silken  girdle,  his 
head  covered  with  that  Dantesque  cap  of  black  velvet  which  he 
bad  adopted  in  his  garret,  which  he  afterwards  always  wore, 
and  which  my  mother  alone  made  for  him.  According  to  the 
hour  at  which  he  went  out,  Iris  dress  was  very  slovenly  or  very 
careful.  If  one  met  him  in  the  morning,  fatigued  by  twelve 
hours  of  labour,  rushing  along  to  the  printing  office,  an  old  hat 

5>ushed  over  his  eyes,  ]m  hands  concealed  in  coarse  gloves,  his 
eet  shod  with  hi^h-quartered  shoes  drawn  over  a  wide  pair  of 
trowsers,  he  might  be  confoimded  with  the  crowd ;  but,  if  he 
uncovered  his  forehead,^  looked  at,  or  spoke  to  you,  th^  mostr 
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vulgar  man  would  keep  him  in  remembrance.  His  intellecst,  so 
eonfitantly  exercified,  had  still  further  developed  that  foreliead 
naturally  vast,  which  received  so  much  knowledge!  That 
intellect  showed  itself  at  his  first  words,  and  even  in  his 
gestures!  A  painter  would  have  been  aUe  to  study  upon 
that  ever-changing  countenance  the  expression  of  all  the 
feelings,  joy,  pain,  energy,  discouragement,  irony,  hopes,  or 
deceptions:  it  reflected  all  the  emotions  of  the  souL  He 
triumphed  over  the  vulgarity  which  stoutness  gives,  by  mannen 
and  ffestures  impressed  with  native  grace  and  dignity.  Hia  hair, 
of  which  he  often  varied  the  arrangement,  was  always  artistic, 
in  whatever  manner  he  wore  it.  An  immortal  chisel  has  giTen 
his  features  to  posterity.  David's  bust  of  my  brother,  at  the 
age  of  forty-four  years,  has  faithfully  reproduced  his  beautifal 
forehead,  his  magnificent  hair — ^token  of  physical  equal  to  his 
moral  force — ^his  deep-set  eyes,  the  fine  lines  of  that  square  cut 
nose,  of  that  mouth  with  its  curved  contours,  where  good-nature 
and  sarcasm  were  mingled,  that  chin  which  finishea  the  pure 
oval  of  his  face  before  his  stoutness  had  impaired  its  harmony. 
But  the  marble,  unfortunately,  has  not  preserved  the  fire  of 
those  lamps  of  intellect,  of  those  eyes  with  brown  pupik 
spangled  with  gold  like  those  of  the  lynx.  Those  eyes  asked 
and  answered  without  the  assistance  of  speech,  discerned  the 
ideas  and  the  feelings,  and  threw  out  sparUes  which  seemed  to 
proceed  from  an  internal  fire,  and  to  give  light  to  the  day 
instead  of  receiving  it ! " 

The  friends  of  Balzac  will  recoffnise  the  truth  of  these  lines, 
which  those  who  have  not  known  him  will  accuse  of  exaggera- 
tion. 
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Sittory  of  Cimlizatian  in  England.     By  Henry  Thomas  Backk. 
Vol.  I.    London.    1857, 

Minerva  is  fabled  to  have  sprung  perfect,  armed,  and  beau- 
tifal, firom  her  father's  brain,— one  of  the  least  apt  of  the 
Grecian  myths ;  since  the  arts  and  sciences  which  she  repre- 
sents and  patronizes,  are,  in  their  origin,  almost  unifonnly 
imperfecta  if  not  grotesque.  From  the  specimens  which  survive 
of  the  earliest  efforts  of  imitative  or  inventive  art|  we  can  well 
imagine  how  much  the  still  earlier  attempts  would  require 
some  legend  attached,  to  explain  whether  the  thing  represented 
were  "fish,  or  calf,  or  bird  on  bough.*'  Yet  the  woik  of 
men's  hands  is  not  more  defective  than  that  of  the  mind;  the 
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first  aketches  and  rudiments  of  all  science  are  invariably  dis- 
tinguished by  crudeness  and  practical  inapplicability.  The 
firvt  theories  of  cosmogony,  dependent  on  neat,  on  atomsi  on 
vacua  or  plena,  on  fire,  or  on  numbers, — all  out  of  proportion 
and  ill-adapted  as  are  the  causes  to  the  efieots  which  are  to  be 
accounted  tor, — are  scarcely  even  less  plausible  than  the  incipient 
attempts  at  new  generalizations,  which  are  made  in  all  ages ; 
even  m  those  when  the  principle  of  true  philosophic  induction 
might  be  supposed  to  be  recognised  and  understood.  Within 
the  last  three  years,  we  have  seen  the  publication  of  a  grave 
and  eyen  learned  work,*  in  which  the  author,  striving  after 
some  new  and  very  extensive  classification  of  phenomena, 
concludes  that  heat,  under  the  designation  of  the  ^'  law  of  the 
laboratory,'^  is  the  one  and  efficient  cause  of  the  powers  and 
motions  of  the  uniyerse ;  the  purpose  beinff  skilfully  accom- 
plished by  ignoring  certain  oppugnant  facts,  diaXectically 
explainiQg  away  others,  and  dwelling  at  great  length  upon 
a  few  general  principles,  twisted  and  contorted,  so  as  to 
apply  to  the  theory;  and,  as  some  facts  are  too  important 
to  be  overlooked,  and  too  obstinate  to  be  bent,  they  are  clas- 
sified as  amongst  those  things  which  we  shall  understand  better 
aometime,  and  which,  *' therefore"  in  no  way  militate  against 
the  general  view. 

Another  writer,  of  no  small  scientific  merit,  seriously 
argues,  that  the  blue  colour  of  the  sky  is  owing  to  the  com- 
bustion of  hydrogen  in  oxygen  in  the  upper  strata  of  the 
atmosphere! 

That  this  should  be  an  age  of  mtematization  (at  least,  in 
attempt), — that  the  systems  uiould  be  in  many  cases  weak  and 
inefficient,  is  in  no  way  surprising.  There  is  a  vast  and  ever 
increasing  and  multiplying  accumulation  of  facts  in  every 
department  of  human  knowledge,  which  must,  in  eveij 
thinking  and  orderly  mind,  excite  a  wearibuess  of  their 
intolerable  burden — some  order  and  method  must  be  intro- 
duced; and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagfine  that  the  first 
attempts  at  this  order  can  be  otherwise  than  wrong  or  imper- 
fect Yet  are  they  worthy  of  the  utmost  respect,  and 
eminently  interesting.  It  is  after  many  a  shipwreck  that 
a  true  chart  of  the  ocean  is  formed.  It  is  through  seas  of 
error  that  even  the  greatest  minds  arrive  at  truth.  The 
originator  of  a  science  can  by  no  means  perfect  it  at  onoe; 
he  is  not  acquainted  (who  can  be  P)  with  everu  circumstance 
which  may  mvour  or  oppose  his  views;   but  his  crude  con* 

oeption  is  formed  and  fashioned  by  a  thousand  hands,  not  one 
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of  whichj  perhaps,  could  haye  sketclied  the  first  outUne.  In 
our  admiration  of  the  gigantic  intellect  of  a  Newton,  we  most 
not  forget  a  Ptoleiny.  Without  the  labours  and  accumulation 
of  observationsy  we  might  even  say  without  the  theories  of 
preyious  inquirers,  in  which  to  detect  error,  the  greatest  minds 
would  fail  to  form  a  science ;  and  it  would  be  almost  irrational 
to  suppose  that  Newton  could  of  himself  alone  have  attained 
that  comprehensive  view  of  the  universe,  which  so  changed  the 
aspect  of  science.  He  u/os  a  giant,  but  did  not  refiise  the 
greater  range  of  vision  afforded  by  the  monuments  of  tlie 
greatness  of  his  predecessors. 

For  these  reasons,  we  would,  under  certain  Umitations,  to  be 
afterwards  indicated,  ascribe  very  great  honour  to  the  pioneers 
in  any  science — to  those  who  rough-hew  a  path  throagh 
apparently  impenetrable  forests  of  well-  or  ill-observed  and 
unarranged  facts, — ^binding  them  into  bundles,  however  hete- 
rogeneous,— ^tving  them  with  cords  ever  so  brittle.  All  may 
have  to  be  alter^,  but  the  way  is  in  some  measure  pointed 
out ;  at  least  (and  a  great  work  it  is^  the  possibili^  of  suooeas 
is  suggested.  The  honour  of  this  acnievement  will  also  be  the 
greater,  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  and  complexxties  which 
beset  the  work ;  and  we  may  readily  conoeive  that  the  number 
of  these  is  at  its  maximum,  when  we  attempt  to  investigate 
problems  connected  with  social  life  and  progress. 

In  natural  or  physical  science,  the  elements  of  calculation  are 
comparatively  few;  and  U  not  so,  they  comport  themaelTes 
under  certain  given  conditions,  with  a  uniformity  which  may 
be  equally  matter  for  history  or  prediction.  A  planet  obe3rs 
a  known  disturbing  foroe  with  the  same  regnliaity  that  it 
fulfils  the  primary  laws  of  its  motions.  An  acid  and  an  alkali 
act  and  react  in  the  same  manner,  under  similar  conditions, 
now,  as  they  did  a  thousand  years  back.  But  the  case  is  almost 
indefinitely  changed,  when  tn^  question  is  concerning  man  and 
his  doings.  Sul^ect  to  all  physical  laws,  he  is  at  the  same 
time  moved  by  another  law  which  is  not  physicali  and  which, 
so  far  as  we  have  yet  ascertained,  is  not  of  calculable  regularity 
— ^the  inner,  mental  life — the  individual  tciU,  The  problem 
becomes  complex  in  the  extreme.  GKven — man,  with  his 
Capacities  and  tendencies,  his  hopes  and  fearsi  his  passions,  his 
vices  and  virtues,  motives,  hindrances,  aspirations,  and  ambi- 
tions ;  given  also  some  sketch  of  his  past  lustory ; — ^to  trace  the 
law  of  causation  of  events,  to  calculate  his  present  status,  and 
his  future  progress  and  destiny.  No  wonder  that,  till  very 
recently,  no  attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  so  apparently 
hopeless  a  problem ;  where  the  unknown  quantities  have  been 
and  are  so  much  more  numerous  than  the  equations ;  or  that 
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men  haye  taken  ref age  in  empiricism — ^in  theories  of  fate  or 
chance. 

The  Tolome  before  us  is  intended  as  an  att<empt  at  some 
such  solution,  or  at  least  to  clear  the  way  for  it — ^to  indicate 
that  a  solution  is  possible.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  book, 
great  in  execution,  gigantic  in  prpmise  and  purpose.  It 
consists  of  about  nine  hundred  pages ;  yet  appears  to  be  only  a 
small  part  of  the  "  Greneral  Introduction "  to  the  body  of 
the  work,  which  is  to  treat  of  *' Civilization  in  England." 
"We  propose  to  give,  as  briefly  as  the  important  nature  of  the 
subject  will  permit,  an  analysis  of  the  earlier  chapters,  in 
which  the  nature  and  causes  of  ciyilization  are  discussed^  with 
such  comments  as  may  seem  to  be  necessary.  As  we  shall 
chiefly  have  to  appear  in  the  character  of  opponents  to  aLnost 
all  Mr.  Buckle's  opinions  and  conclusions,  we  wish,  in  the 
outset,  to  express  our  cordial  admiration  for  the  depth  of 
researdi,  and  the  apparently  boundless  stores  of  learning  which 
characterize  this  work ;  for  the  clear  and  sometimes  eloquent 
style  in  which  his  yiews  are  set  forth;  and  for  the  uncom- 
promising boldness  with  which  an  entiirely  new  path  is  struck 
out  through  fields  of  inquiry  that  might  well  dismay  a  less 
courageous  mind.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  deprecate  the 
arbitrary  assumption  of  superiority  oyer  all  who  hold  opposing 
yiews,  and  the  contemptuous  clasaification  of  the  religious 
opinions  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  ciyilized  world,  as 
''superstitions,''  "weaknesses,"  and  *' glaring  absurdities." 
It  is  yery  possible,  and  a  yery  pleasant  supposition,  that  we 
alone  know  the  truth ;  but  to  trample  down  our  neighbour, 
and  ride  rough-shod  oyer  his  cherished  hopes  and  sentiments, 
is  scarcely  tne  likeliest  means  to  bring  him  oyer  to  our 
yiews.  But  we  will  now  address  ourselyes  to  the  work  in 
hand. 

Mr.  Buckle  objects  to  the  style  in  which  history  has  hitherto 
been  written,  vast  masses  of  material  haye  l)een  collected, 
annals  coUated  and  sifted,  antiquities  examined,  political 
economy  raised  to  a  science,  statistics  extensiyely  cultivated, 
natural  science  developed,  and  prodigious  numbers  of  difierent 
tribes  of  men  visited  and  described  by  trayellers,  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  compare  their  conditions  with  each  other,  and 
with  those  of  civiusBed  communities, 

"  When  we  add  that  this  curiosity  respecting  our  fellow-creatures 
is  apparently  insatiable ;  that  it  is  constantly  increasing ;  that  the 
means  of  gratifying  it  are  also  increasing;  and  that  most  of  the 
observations  which  have  been  made  are  still  preserved; — when 
we  put  all  these  things  together,  we  may  form  a  faint  idea  of  the 
immense  value  of  th^  vast  body  of  facts  which  we  now  possess. 
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which  fact  (singularly  enough !)  forces  us  to  the  *^  oonclusion, 
that  the  o£^nces  of  men  are  the  result,  not  so  much  of  the 
vices  of  the  individual  ofiender»  as  of  the  state  of  society  into 
which  that  individual  is  thrown''  (p.  27) ;  and  "can  leiive  no 
doubt  on  our  minds  that  suicide  is  merely  the  prodnct  of  tbe 
general  condition  of  society,  and  that  the  individual  felon  onlj 
carries  into  effect  what  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  preoedin|r 
circumstances"  (p.  25).  To  this  we  have  only  to  object,  that 
instead  of  beinff  stigmatized  as  '*  offenders  and  felons,'*  these 
men  ought  to  be  called  philanthropists  and  puUic  benefiustors. 
If  a  given  portion  of  society  be  necessarily  compelled  to 
commit  murder  and  suicide,  by  ''a  law  so  irr6siBtiDle»  that 
neither  the  love  of  life  nor  the  fear  of  another  world  can  avail 
anything  towards  checking  its  operation "  (p.  26),  we  can  but 
be  deejuv  grateful  to  those  who  will  do  so  objectionable  a 
business  for  us.  Curious  would  be  a  code  of  laws,  finuned  on 
such  principles,  logically  carried  ont.  Pensions  to  manierprs» 
and  a  place  in  some  pantheon  to  all  suicidet,  would  be  necseanrr 
elements  of  such  legislation.  Even  under  the  most  modified 
view,  criminals  shomd  never  be  punished,  but  rather  pitied  as 
victims ;  since  **  the  moral  actions  of  men  are  Hie  product  not  of 
their  volition  but  of  their  antecedents''  (p.  29) ;  and  it  would  be 
wanton  cruelty  to  punish  for  what  was  inevitable ;  whikt,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  consideration  of  example  could  have  any 
weight  D^ot  only  crimes,  however,  are  subject  to  this  repi* 
larity,  but  social  arrangements.  Marriages,  instead  of  havinit 
''  any  connexion  with  personal  feelings,  are  simply  regulated  by 
the  average  earnings  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people"  (p.  9i>*, 
and  the  price  of  grain.  Statistics,  having  revealed  this  regn- 
larity  of  events,  are  emphatioallv  pronounced  to  have  **  tibtomi 
more  light  upon  the  study  of  human  nature  than  all  the 
sciences  put  together"  (p.  31).  A  curious  idea  is  this,  that  a 
science  of  numbers  can  wrow  li^ht  upon  human  nature  and  its 
laws.  ^  After  each  retreating  tide,  tne  general  aspect  of  the 
shore  is  verv  similar ;  and«  perhaps,  a  yearly  enumeration  of 
the  jelly-fishes,  the  crabs,  the  star^fiahes,  the  shrimps,  Ac, 
which  strew  its  surface,  would  not  present  any  great  numerioal 
differences.  Yet  how  strange  and  grotesque  it  would  appear 
in  any  one  to  attempt,  from  these  ntmibers,  to  infisr  the  habits 
and  manners  of  crustaceans,  the  present  state  of  the  mednae 
as  a  tribe,  or  the  physiology  ana  probaUe  capacities  of  tbe 
echinoderms.  Yet  something  like  this  is  proposed  to  be  done 
with  humanity.  Count  the  results  of  its  tens  of  thousands  of 
conflicting  passions  and  interests — enumerate  the  army  of  the 
slain,  and  return  the  number  of  the  survivora  and  yon  will 
have  data  whereon  to  found  a  science  of  humanity,  to  reoogniae 
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itB  present  podtioD,  and  to  calculate,  with  certaintj^,  its  future. 
What  a  simple  problem  is  before  us  under  this  view !  With 
the  utmost  appreciation  for  the  reyelations  of  this  most  valu- 
able science,  we  must  confess  that  we  cannot  see  how  they 
prove  the  doctrine  of  necessary  c<»inexion,  in  opporition  to  any 
of  the  other  three :  chance,  predestination,  or  free  will.  We 
cannot  at  all  see  why  free  will  in  operation  in  society  might 
not  produce  a  regularity  at  least  as  striking  as  those  quoted. 
The  suicides  in  certain  years  vary  about  twenty-five  per  cent, 
from  those  in  other  years,  which  certainly  leaves  some  scope 
for  the  action  of  will.  The  other  two  doctrines  appear  to  ua 
much  more  likely  to  produce  regularity  of  results  than  this 
vague  one  of  necessary  connexion.  As  to  predestination,  if  a 
power  could  ordain  for  one  year  a  certain  number  of  crimes, 
surely  there  would  be  nothing  extraordinary  in  a  nearly  like 
number  being  ordained  the  next.  As  to  chance,  that  would 
certainly  produce  more  absolute  regularity  than  occurs  under 
the  law  of  necessary  connexion.  This,  which  appears  a 
paradox  at  first,  becomes  perfectly  clear  when  exammed.  It 
IS  onl^  by  taking  large  averages  both  of  time  and  place, 
according  to  Mr.  Buckle's  own  statements,  that  any  regu- 
larity is  observed.  It  is  not  in  any  given  street,  or  town^ 
or  district,  or  day,  or  month,  that  a  certain  number  of  crimes 
or  other  events  must  occur ;  but  by  taking  countries  and  yean. 
Now,  if  we  take  the  doctiine  of  chances,  with  similar  allow- 
ances, we  shall  find  an  almost  perfect  regularity.  Seven 
hundred  white  balls  and  three  hundred  black  ones  in  an  urn, 
shaken  out  one  by  one,  will  certainly  fall  out  in  the  proportion 
of  seven  to  three-;  not,  perhaps,  in  each  ten,  but  takmg  a  long 
average,  the  result  will  assuredly  be  so.  In  twenty-one  throws 
of  the  dice,  we  may  almost  reckon  with  certainty  upon  any  one 
combination ;  if  it  should  not  occur,  a  longer  experience  will 
bring  up  the  average.  And  so,,  considering  crime  as  an  element 
of  society,  its  regular  occurrence  does  not  seem  any  more  ex- 
plicable by  necessary  connexion,  than  by  chance,  free  will,  or 
predestination.  Mr.  Buckle,  however,  considers  it  proved 
that  it  is  so;  and  hence  views  man  chiefly  as  the  creature 
of  external  circumstances,  and,  we  suppose,  entirely  irrespon- 
sible. 

The  physical  agents,  by  which  the  ''human  race  is  most 
powerfully  influenced,"  are  ''  climate,  food,  soil,  and  the 
general  aspects  of  nature."  Climate  chiefly  influences  man's 
power  and  disposition  to  labour ;  soil  determines  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  food;  and  these  combined,  determine  the 
first  accumulation  and  distribution  of  wealth  in  any  society, 
whereby  a  class  is  originated,  which  has  leisure  to  cultivate  arts 
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and  alienees,  aad  so  to  produce  eiyiUzatioxi ;  for  civilisatifni  is 
entirely  the  product  of  ''the  totality  of  human  knowledge/' 
Without  knowledge  there  can  be  no  civilization;  without 
leisure  there  can  be  no  knowledge ;  without  wealth  there  can 
be  no  leisure;  and  without  an  overplus  of  food  there  can 
be  no  wealth.  And  thus  civilisation  is  strictly  dependent 
upon  food. 

**  If  what  a  people  consnine  is  alwars  exactly  equal  to  what  they 
possess,  there  will  be  no  residue;  and,  therefore,  no  capital  being 
accumulated,  there  will  be  no  means  by  which  the  imemployed 
classes  may  be  maintained.  But  if  the  produce  i»  greater  ihaai  the 
consumption,  an  overplus  arises;  ....  and  now  it  is  thai  the 
existence  of  an  intellectual  class  first  becomes  possible." — P.  B9. 

The  direct  returns  of  the  food  to  the  labour  are  influenced 
by  the  soil ;  whilst  the  climate  influences  the  regularity  and 
energy  with  which  the  soil  can  be  cultivated.  "  There  is  no 
instance  in  history  of  any  country  being  civilized  by  its  own 
efforts,  unless  it  has  possessed  one  of  these  conditions  in  a  very 
favourable  form.''  Thus  in  Asia,  civilization  has  never  been 
developed,  except  on  the  tract  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  extending 
from  the  south-east  of  China,  to  the  western  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Palestine. 

^  To  the  north  of  this  belt  there  is  a  long  line  of  barren  country, 
which  has  invariably  been  peopled  by  rude  and  wandering  tribeey 
who  are  kept  in  poverty  by  the  ungenial  nature  of  the  soil,  and  who, 
as  long  as  they  remained  on  it,  have  never  emerged  from  their 
uncivilized  state." 

Yet  these  same  people,  the  Mongolians  and  Tartan,  have, 
when  transplanted  to  regions  of  the  above-named  belt,  fotmded 
large  and  nighly  civilized  monarchies.  In  like  manner,  the 
Arabs  had  to  leave  their  original  barren,  sandy  wastes,  before 
they  could  attain  to  any  advanced  civilization.  And  the  same 
causes  were  operative  in  Africa.  It  is  only  in  its  eaatem  part» 
where  the  sandy  desert  is  watered  by  the  I!]  ile,  and  covered,  by 
its  overflow,  with  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  that  civilisation  became 
possible,    lliis  soil — 

''Yields  to  labour  the  most  abundant,  and,  indeed,  the  most 
extraordinary  returns.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  that  spot 
wealth  was  rapidly  accumulated,  the  cultivation  of  knowledge  quickly 
followed,  and  this  narrow  strip  of  land  became  the  seat  of  Egj^tian 
civilization;  a  civilization,  which,  though  grossly  exaggerated, 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  barbarism  of  the  o^her  nnttons  of 
Africa,  none  of  which  have  been  able  to  work  out  their  own  pro- 
gress, or  emerge,  in  any  degree,  from  the  ignorance  to  which  the 
pesiury  of  oatim  has  doomed  them." 
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Thus,  in  the  earlier  civilisations,  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
exercised  the  most  powerful  inflaence ;  but,  although  prior  in 
time,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  far  from  being  the  moat  per- 
manent. The  earliest  forms  of  ciyilization  were  chiefly 
tropical,  and  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil;  but  in 
Europe,  where  tne  soil  is  less  productive,  the  climate  is  more 
favourable  to  the  development  of  the  energy  of  man,  followed 
by  more  successfal  labour;  and,  therefore  ''the  civilization 
of  Europe^  which,  in  its  earlier  stage,  was  governed  by  climate, 
has  shown  a  capacitv  of  development,  unknown  to  those  civili- 
sations which  were  aeveloped  by  soil." 

A  people  thus  having  acquired  an  overplus  of  food,  whidi 
constitutes  wealth, — solely  stimulated  by  the  soil  and  oUmate, 
—•the  next  question  which  arises  is,  How,  and  by  what  laws, 
shall  this  wealth  be  distributed  ?  Here,  again,  the  influences 
are  shown  (on  the  author's  views)  to  be  entirely  physical. 
Exactly  in  proportion  to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  food 
will  be  abundant,  increase  of  population  rapid,  and  labour 
cheap;  and  hence  wUl  arise  a  very  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth — a  great  accumulation  of  nches  amongst  the  higher 
classes,  and  the  most  abject  poverty  amongst  the  lower; 
resulting  in  irremediable  slavery  on  the  one  band,  and  des- 
potism on  the  other.  But,  as  the  soil  becomes  less  productive 
naturally,  and  the  enerffies  of  man,  invigorated  by  climate,  are 
more  necessary  for  its  ciUtivation,  the  people  will  not  multiply  so 
quickly,  food  will  be  less  abundant,  and  obtained  by  more  labour ; 
as  a  necessary  conseauencc,  this  labour  will  be  better  rewarded, 
and  the  labouring  classes  will  be  in  a  higher  and  more  inde- 
pendent position  than  in  the  former  case.  And  thus  is  insti- 
tuted the  important  difference  between  the  slavery  of  tropical 
climates,  and  the  freedom  of  colder  ones. 

Another  important  determining  element  in  the  same  direc* 
tion  is  found  in  the  difference  of  food,  both  as  to  essential 
nature  and  quantity,  which  is  required,  under  the  varying 
physical  conditions  mentioned.  As  a  rule,  the  inhabitants  of 
warm  latitudes  require  little  food,  and  that  little  of  a  kind 
which  is  very  easily  procured — food  abounding  in  oxygenioed 
matter,  rather  than  carbonized ;  such  as  is  produced  in  great 
quantities  by  the  soil,  in  many  cases  almost  without  labour, 
in  others,  entirely  so.  In  colder  climates,  more  highly  car- 
bonized food  is  required,  and  more  in  quantity ;  at  the  same 
time,  this  is  not  procured  in  the  same  easy  nuinner,  in  many 
cases  being  derivea  from  animal  life ;  and  the  result  is — 

'*That  among  nations  where  the  coldness  of  the  climate  renders 
a  highly  earbonized  diet  essential,  there  is,  for  the  most  part,  dis- 
played, even  in  the  infancy  of  society,  a  bolder  and  more  adven- 
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turoue.  character,  than  we  find  among  those  other  xmtiotia,  wlnxie 
ordin&rjr  nutriment,  being  highlj  oxydized,  is  eaailj  obtatned,  and, 
indeed,  is  supplied  to  them  by  the  bounty  of  nature^  gratuiioiulj 

and  without  a  struggle." 

With  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of'  food,  the  people 
multiply  rapidly,  the  labour  market  is  overstocked,  and  wages 
are  low.  ''  To  express,  therefore,  the  conclnsion  in  its  simplest 
form,  we  may  say  that  there  is  a  strong  and  constant  tendency 
in  hot  countries  for  wages  to  be  low,  in  cold  countries  for  them 
to  be  high"  (p.  59).  And  as  forms  of  civilization  depend  in 
great  measure  upon  the  relations  instituted  between  the  variouj 
classes  of  society,  so,  in  proportion,  as  food  is  chei^  and 
abundant,  civilization  must  be  imperfect,  and  characterized  by 
slavery.  That  this  is  not  a  strained  deduction  from  Mr. 
Buckle's  principles,  will  be  evident  from  his  comments  upou 
the  inhabitants  of  India.  The  cheapness  and  abundance  ot 
their  staple  food,  rice,  has  been  the  sole  originating  cause  of 
their  degraded  moral  and  physical  condition.  The  Institut^^ 
of  Menu  declare  that  a  slave  must  continue  a  slavey  even 
though  his  master  may  give  him  his  freedom;  ''for  of  a 
state  which  is  natural  to  him,  by  whom  can  he  be  divested  P" 

**  By  whom,  indeed,"  says  Mr.  Buckle,  **  could  be  be  divested  ? 
I  ween  not  where  that  power  was,  by  which  so  vast  a  miracle  could 
be  worked.  For  in  India,  slarery — abject,  eternal  slavery — was  th- 
natural  state  of  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  it  was  the  8tat« 
to  which  they  were  doomed  hy  phyncal  tawe  utterly  impageihU  tc 
resist.  The  energy  of  those  laws  is  in  truth,  so  invincible,  that 
wherever  they  have  come  into  play,  they  have  kept  the  producti^^ 
classes  in  perpetual  subjection.  There  is  no  instance  on  record  nf 
any  tropical  country,  in  which  wealth  having  been  extenaireK 
accumulated,  the  people  have  escaped  their  fate;  no  instance  in 
which  the  heat  of  the  climate  has  not  caused  an  abundance  of  food. 
«nd  the  abundance  of  food  caused  an  unequal  distribution,  first  of 
wealth,  and  then  of  political  and  social  power." — ^P.  73. 

With  this  illustration  of  our  author's  views  on  the  origin  of 
the  difierences  between  man  and  man,  and  between  state  and 
state,  we  mnst  leave  this  part  of  the  subject.  Faulty  and 
imnerfect  as  is  the  theory,  obvious  as  it  is  that  favouring 
innuenccB  have  been  mistaken  for  efficient  causes;  yet  Mr. 
Buckle's  application  of  these  principles  to  the  development  of 
the  ancient  civilizations,  abounds  with  matter  of  deep  intcrosi 
and  instruction.  The  subject  is  much  too  extensive  to  be 
discussed  within  our  limits ;  yet  how  this  view  fails  to  aecoiint 
for  the  phenomena  of  human  progress  will  be  evident,  if  we 
inquire  why,  physical  laws  being  uniform  in  operation,  the 
results  havo  not  been  uniform  f    Why,  if  exuberant  popnlatioii 
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and  food  tend  to  elayery;  and  the .  reverse  oonditions  to  social 
prosperity  and  freedom,  Lapland  and  Siberia  are  not  farther 
advanced  than  ourselves  P  Why,  if  latitude,  and  climate,  and 
soil  determine  progress,  England  should  be  the  centre  of  civi- 
lization, whilst  Canada*  was  in  a  state  of  barbarism  P 

The  phvsical  condition  of  the  various  races  being  thus 
determined  by  their  food,  Mr.  Buckle  proceeds  to  show  that 
what  climate  and  soil  are  to  the  accumulation  and  distribution 
of  wealth,  the  aspects  of  nature  are  to  the  accumulation  and 
distribution  of  thought.  The  summary  of  an  elaborate  and 
interesting  argument  is  this :  In  tropical  countries,  the  jpowers 
and  aspects  of  nature  are  grand  and  overwhelming;,  dommating  ' 
over  man,  convincing  him  of  his  feebleness  and  inefficiency, 
quelling  reason,  and  forcing  into  excessive  development  tne 
imaginative  faculties,  as  appued  to  art,  relieion,  and  literature. 
Hence,  superstition  originates,  and  intelligent  progress  is 
impossiUe.  In  Europe,  nature  is  on  a  less  magnificent  scale, 
ana  man  is  enabled  to  assert  and  develope  his  own  powers ; 
here — 

^The  tendency  of  natural  phenomena  is,  on  the  whole,  to  limit 
the  imagination,  and  embolden  the  understanding;  thus  inspiring 
man  with  confidence  in  his  own  resources,  ana  facilitating  the 
increase  of  his  knowledge,  hy  encouraging  that  bold,  inquisitive, 
and  scientific  spirit,  which  is  constantly  advancing,  and  on  which  all 
future  progress  must  depend."-^  F.  119. 

^  Hence  it  is,  that  looking  at  the  history  of  the  world  as  a 
whole,  the  tendency  has  been,  in  Europe,  to  subordinate  nature 
to  man ;  out  of  Europe  to  subordinate  man  to  nature"  (p.  138). 
The  progress  of  European  civilization  is,  therefore,  to  be 
tracea  by  the  progress  of  mind,  and  by  the  operation  of 
mental  laws. 

Mental  progress  is  twofold — moral  and  intellectual;  s 
double  movement,  which  is  '^essential  to  the  very  idea  of 
civilization;"  and  the  most  important  questions  which  can 
arise  in  any  history  of  civilization,  are  those  which  relate  to 
the  share  which  these  may  respectively  claim  in  its  develop- 
ment. Mr.  Buckle  weighs  the  pretensions  of  each  in  a  scale 
of  his  own  construction,  and  concludes  that  man's  progress 
in  civilization  is  oitirely  due  to  his  intellectual  advance,  whilst 
morals  exercise  little  or  no  influence  upon  it.  For  this  reason: 
the  conduct  of  mankind  in  the  aggregate  is  regulated  by,  and 


*  This  is  not  an  unfair  iUnstration  ;  for  Mr.  Buckle  indignantly  repeh 
the  idea  of  any  differences  between  men,  except  aaeh  as  are  fmdiused 
originally  by  pLysieal  causes.    For  proof  of  this,  see  note  to  p  37. 
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conforms  to,  the  standard  of  morals  and  knowledge,  common  to 
tlie  age  and  country  in  which  they  live.  Bat  this  standard  is 
continually  changing,  and  this  standard  represents  the  state  of 
civilization ;  and  this  mutahility  *'  shows  that  the  conditions 
on  which  the  standard  depends  must  themselyes  bo  very 
mutable;  and  those  conditions,  whatever  they  may  be,  are 
evidently  the  originators  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  conduct 
of  the  great  average  of  mankind*'  (p.  163).  Anything,  then, 
which  is  not  mutable,  cannot  be  a  source  or  cause  of  human 
progress ;  therefore,  by  this  test,  "  we  shall  see  at  once  how 
extremely  small  is  the  influence  those  motives  have  exercised 
over  the  progress  of  civilization"  (p.  163).  For,  according  to 
Mr.  Buckle,  the  principles  of  morality  have  always  been  the 
same,  and,  therefore,  can  have  no  progressive  influence. 

"  That  the  system  of  morals,  propounded  in  the  New  Testament, 
contained  no  maxim  which  had  not  been  previously  enunciated,  and 
that  some  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the  Apostolic  writings 
are  quotations  from  Pagan  authors,  is  well  known  to  every  scholar ; 
....  and  to  assert  that  Christianity  communicated  to  man  moral 
truths  previously  unknown,  argues,  on  the  part  of  the  assertor, 
either  gross  ignorance,  or  else  wilful  fraud." — Note  top,  164. 

Mr.  Buckle  prefixes  to  his  work  a  list  of  about  one  thousand 
volumes,  from  which  his  materials  have  been  drawn.  Amongst 
these  we  do  not  find  the  Bible  mentioned,  so  that,  perhaps,  we 
have  no  right  to  feel  surprised  at  .the  errors  contained  in  this 
rather  intemperate  statement.  Let  us  briefly  examine  its 
value;  for,  although  the  mistakes  (to  call  them  by  a  mild 
name)  are  not  of  much  weight,  as  afl!ecting  the  primary  argu- 
ment, yet  they  will  serve  to  show  the  spirit  in  which  certain 
parts  of  this  work  are  written. 

In  St.  Paul's  address  to  the  Athenians,  there  is  a  quotation 
of  five  words,  from  either  Aratus  or  Cleanthus :  Tov  yap  ral 
yivog  ia/jiiv — "We  are  also  BKs  oflspring;"  certainly  more 
intended  to  keep  alive  the  sympathies  of  the  Athenians  with 
the  subject  of  ms  address,  than  to  inculcate  any  great  moral 
truth. 

In  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  there  is  another 
quotation  of  five  words :  "  Evil  commimications  corrupt  good 
manners,"  probablv  from  Menander*s  ^Otl^vmv  On  fixpn^ 
iliiXtai  KaKQi ;  which  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  a  heathen  senti* 
ment  of  morality. 

In  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  a  quotation  from  Epimenides  ^most 
probably)  calls  the  Cretians  "  liars,  evil  beasts,  slow  beUies ;" 
not  a  great  moral  truth,  however  true  in  itself. 

We  cannot  positively  assert  that  these  are  the  only  quotations 
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firom  heatiben  writers,  in  the  New  Testament;  but  they  are 
certainly  the  chief  and  most  important, — there  is  not,  tnere-, 
fore,  much  value  to  be  attached  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism 
against  the  Apostles. 

The  other  part  of  the  allegation,  that  Christianity  taught  no 
new  lessons  m  morality,  is  almost  too  grotesque  for  serious 
refutation.  How  often  did  its  Great  Author,  speaking  to  the 
Jews,  quote  to  them  their  highest  moralities,  following  them 
up  by  *'  But  /  say  unto  you."  How  often  did  they  acknow- 
I^lj^  that  He  spake  as  never  man  spake !  What  heathen 
writer  ever  taught  us  to  lope  our  enemies,  or  to  pray  for  them 
that  persecute  us,  and  despitefully  use  us  P  Unless  Mr.  Buckle 
can  show  ua  where  these  doctrines  had  been  inculcated,  before 
the  teaching  of  Christ,  we  may  fairly  retort  upon  him  the 
accusation  of  **  gross  ignorance  or  wilful  fraud." 

Since  the  Ohnstian  era,  morals  have,  indeed,  been  stationary, 
whilst  intellect  has  been  steadily  progressiye.  How,  indeed, 
conld  it  be  otherwise?  The  highest  morality,  a  Divine 
teaching,  once  set  forth,  there  was  no  room  for  progress; 
it  was  pure  and  perfect,  and  Could  be  no  more ;  but  because 
perfect,  must  it  be  inoperative?  There  is  a  strange  and 
almost  inconceivable  confusion  of  idea  in  this  view,  which 
overlooks  entirely  the  progressive  recognition  of  the  moral  law 
as  a  rule  of  life  and  conduct.  Let  us  apply  the  same  mode  of 
ar^ment  to  intellectual  developments,  and  we  shall  see  its 
faUacv  at  once.  We  may  imagine,  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
that  tor  a  term  of  years  human  knowledge  is  not  advanced  in 
any  particular;  but  that  what  is  already  known  is  diffiised 
over  the  entire  world,  and  all  the  savage  and  half-cultivated 
tribes  of  men  are  raised  to  our  present  state  of  intellectual 
development.  Doubtless,  civilization  would  have  much  ad- 
vanced ;  and  yet,  according  to  Mr.  Buckle's  view,  we  most 
necessarily  deny  all  share  in  this  advance  to  intellect,  since 
the  absolute  amoimt  of  knowledge  is  not  in  the  least  aug- 
mented. Morality  is  stationary — so  is  the  multiplication  table ; 
but  to  immense  masses  of  our  fellow-creatures,  the  moral  law, 
as  a  practical  guide,  is  as  little  known  as  the  differential  cal- 
culus ;  by  very  few,  perhaps  by  none,  is  it  known  and  practised 
in  perfection;  and  it  ia  in  proportion  as  its  authority  is 
recomised,  and  its  rules  obeyed,  that  men  become  civilized. 
Without  the  moral  part  of  our  nature,  intellect  would  remain 
utterly  inoperative,  Decause  its  discoveries  are  in  themselves 
essentially  undifiiisive.  In  advancing  civilization,  the  sanctity 
of  the  marriage  tie,  and  the  security  of  life  and  property, 
must  surely  be  reckoned  as  considerable  elements;  and  with 
equal  certainty  these  cannot  be  called  intellectual  discoveries. 
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How  powerless  mere  intellect  always  proves  itself  in  "preBornng 
and  advancing  civilization,  may  be  eeen  b^  a  glance  at  the 
empires  of  Greece  and  Borne,  which  dedmed  at  the  rerj 
time  of  their  greatest  intellectual  activity ;  and  this,  according* 
to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  historians,  because  of  their 
demoralized,  and,  consequenUy,  disintegrating  state ;  in  other 
words,  because  of  the  lack  of  faith  and  conscience,  and  a 
moral  law,  which  alone  can  hold  together,  and  give  vitality  to 
any  society. 

Mr.  Buckle  further  remarks  that  '*  the  intellectual  principle 
is  not  only  far  more  progressive  than  the  moral  principle,  bat 
is  also  far  more  permanent  in  its  result."  The  acquisitions  of 
the  intellect  are  **  immortal ;"  but  the  good  that  men  do  dies 
with  them  (p.  166). 

"The  consequence  is,  that  although  moral  exoeUeoce  is  mofo 
amiable,  and  to  most  persons  more  attractive  than  intellectual 
excellence;  still  it  must  be  confessed,  that  looking  at  nlterior 
results,  it  is  fieur  less  active,  less  permanent,  and  less  productive  of 

real  good These  conclusions  are,  no  doubt,  very  unpalatafale ; 

and  what  makes  them  peculiarly  offensive  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
refute  them."— P.  16a 

The  conclusion  is  comfortable  and  modest. 

Mr.  Buckle  ingeniously  traces  the  decline  of  religioua  per* 
secution  and  of  war  entirely  to  intellectual  progress,  denying^ 
aU  share  in  it  to  morals ;  out  ascribing  the  praise  as  to  the 
latter  altogether  to  the  inventions  of  eunpowdor,  of  politioal 
economy,  and  of  improved  means  of  Jooomotion ;  and  he  is 
again  so  satisfied  with  his  views,  that  he  is  ''quite  nnaUe 
to  see  on  what  ground  their  accuracy  is  to  be  impugned" 
(p.  204). 

To  ffive  a  complete  view  of  Mr.  Buckle's  conclusions  as  to 
the  relative  value  of  morals  and  intellect,  and  whilst  giving  a 
favourable  specimen  of  his  style,  to  indicate  how  oonvcnienlly 
history  can  be  warped  or  ignored,  we  shall  quote  at  length  the 
oondusion  to  his  fourth  chapter.    Having  pledged  ^fmo^jf  \o 

frove  in  his  future  volumes  {p.  204)  that  tne  advance  which 
lurope  has  made  from  barbarism  to  civilization,  is  '*  entirsly 
due  to  its  intellectual  activity,"  and  that  the  changes  in 
a  civilized  people  are  ''dependent  solely"  upon  the  omoini/, 
the  directum,  and  the  diffiuUm  of  the  knowledge  of  that  people* 
he  continues : — 

"  These  are  the  three  great  movers  of  every  civilised  country ;  and 
although  their  operation  is  frequently  disturbed  by  the  vices  or  the 
virtues  of  powerful  individuals,  such  moral  feelings  eorreel  each 
other,  and  the  average  of  long  periods  remains  umJected.    Owing 
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to  eanseB  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  the  moral  qualities  do,  no 
doubt,  constantly  vary ;  so  that  in  one  roan,  or,  perhaps,  even  in  one 
generation,  there  will  be  an  excess  of  good  intentions,  in  another, 
an  excess  of  bad  ones.  But  ....  in  what  may  be  called  the  innate 
and  original  roorals  of  mankind,  there  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no 
progress.  Of  the  different  passions  with  which  we  are  bom,  some 
are  more  prevalent  at  one  time,  some  at  another;  but  experience 
teaches  us  that,  as  they  are  always  antagonistic,  they  are  held 
in  balance  by  the  force  of  their  own  opposition.  The  activity  of  one 
motive  is  corrected  by  the  activity  ot  another;  for  to  every  vice 
there  is  a  corresponding  virtue.  Cruelty  is  counteracted  by  benevo- 
lence ;  sympathy  is  excited  by  suffermg ;  the  injustice  of  some 
provokes  the  charity  of  others ;  new  evils  are  met  by  new  remedies ; 
and  even  the  most  enormous  offences  that  have  ever  been  known,  have 
left  behind  them  no  permanent  impression.  The  desolation  of 
countries,  and  the  slaughter  of  men,  are  losses  which  never  fail  to 
be  repaired  ;  and  at  the  distance  of  a  few  centuries  every  vestige  of 
them  is  effaced.  The  gigantic  crimes  of  Alexander  or  Napoleon 
become  after  a  time  void  of  effect,  and  the  affairs  of  the  world 
return  to  their  former  level.  This  is  the  ebb  and  flow  of  history, ' 
the  perpetual  flux,  to  which,  by  the  laws  of  our  nature,  we  are 
subject.  Above  all  this,  there  is  a  far  higher  movement ;  and  as  the 
tide  rolls  on,  now  advancing,  now  receding,  there  is  amid  its  endless 
fluctuations,  one  thing,  and  one  alone,  which  endures  for  ever. 
The  actions  of  bad  men  produce  only  temporary  evil,  the  actions  of 
good  men  only  temporary  good ;  ana,  eventually,  the  good  and  the 
evil  altogether  subside,  are  neutralized  by  subsequent  generations, 
absorbed  by  the  incessant  movement  of  future  ages.  But  the  dis- 
coveries of  great  men  never  leave  us ;  they  are  immortal ;  they 
contain  those  eternal  truths  which  survive  the  shock  of  empires, 
outlive  the  struggles  of  rival  creeds,  and  witness  the  decay  of 
successive  religions.  All  these  have  their  different  measures  and 
different  standards ;  one  set  of  opinions  for  one  age,  another  set  for 
another.  They  pass  away  like  a  dream — they  are  as  the  fabric  of  a 
vision,  which  leaves  not  a  wrack  behind.  The  discoveries  of  genius 
alone  remain ;  it  is  to  them  we  owe  all  that  we  now  have ;  they  are 
for  all  ages  and  all  times ;  never  young  and  never  old,  they  bear  the 
seeds  of  their  own  life ;  they  flow  on  in  a  perennial  and  undying 
stream ;  they  are  essentially  cumulative,  and  giving  birth  to  the 
additions  which  they  subsequently  receive,  they  thus  influence  the 
most  distant  posterity,  and  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  produce  more 
effect  than  they  were  able  to  do,  even  at  the  moment  of  their  pro- 
mulgation."—Pp.  205—6. 

To  enter  fully  into  an  analysis  of  this  rhapsody  in  praise  of 
intellect  would  require  volumes ;  and  as  there  are  many  other 
important  branches  of  the  inquiry  yet  to  pass  in  review,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  a  very  brief  comment.  It  is  diflScult  in 
every  particular  to  answer  Mr.  Buckle,  because  where^  the  dis- 
crepancy of  his  views  with  certain  well-known  historical  &ct8 
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might  be  shown,  he  is  prepared  with  the  reply*  ^^^  *  broad 
enough  field  of  observation  is  not  taken.  Thus,  finding  that 
knowledge  alone  does  not  always  satisfactorily  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  progress,  he  says  that  "  although  it  is  perfectly 
true  that  the  totality  of  human  actions,  if  considered  in  long 
periods,  depends  on  the  totality  of  human  knowledge,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  this  great  principle,  when  applied  only  to  one 
countrjr,  loses  somethmg  of  its  original  value/  There  are  per- 
turbations from  moral  sources,  and  influences  from  without, 
which  certainly  balance  and  equalize  each  other  in  the  long 
run,  and  therefore  are  of  no  consequence  in  calculating  the 
general  progress  of  humanity.  To  this  it  is  evident  no  reply 
can  seriously  be  attempted,  because  any  decisive  instances  would 
be  esteemed  on  much  too  small  a  scale  of  time  and  place  to 
prove  anything.  Otherwise  we  might  assert  that  large  empires 
had  been  destroyed,  and  their  losses  not  repaired — that  enor» 
mous  crimes  have  had  enormous  influences  on  progress — ^that 
arts  and  sciences  and  intellectual  emanations  have  been  lost — 
that  bad  men  have  gravely  afiected  whole  nations,  though  in 
the  order  of  Providence  they  may  not  have  been  permitted 
always  to  sweep  them  from  tbe  earth.  If  we  are  told  that  all 
these  things  are  balanced  and  equalized  by  something  elae* 
where,  and  that  a  "long  average"  will  show  that  these  per* 
turbations  are  things  of  no  account,  we  may  grant  this ;  but 
in  the  fact  we  can  only  recoraise  that,  let  men  rage  as  they 
will,  there  is  a  God  that  ruleth  in  the  afiairs  of  the  world,  and 
will  not  sufier  the  wickedness  of  man  finally  to  triumph.  Mr. 
Buckle  may  attribute  this  conservative  influence  to  intellect 
alone ;  but  the  assertion  is  gratuitous — the  cause  inefficient. 
If  the  moral  tendencies  are  neutralized  by  others,  is  it  not 
equally  probable,  that  knowledge  is  neutralized  by  ignoranoe, 
even  more  certainly  than  virtue  by  vice  P  Living  also  in  a 
Christian  land,  and  believing  that  from  the  times  when  our 
ancestors  were  half-clad  savages,  we  have  received  same  benefit 
from  Christianity,  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  verdict  that  to 
''the  discoveries  of  genius"  we  owe  all  that  we  now  have ;  we 
shoidd  rather  attru>ute  some  part  of  our  happiness  to  that 
blessed  hope  of  immortality  which  our  Saviour  has  revealed  to 
us — ^to  that  wisdom  which  cometh  from  above,  which  confounds 
the  wisdom  of  the  wise  of  this  world — to  those  hopes  without 
which  we  might  indeed  be  of  all  men  most  miserable.  Were  it 
otherwise,  woe  indeed  to  the  poor  I  to  those  who  have  no  leiBuio 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect ;  woe  to  all  those  who  place 
their  trust  not  in  their  own  miffht  and  their  own  power,  but  in 
Him  who  is  to  them  the  shadow  of  a  great  rook  in  a  weuy 
land  I  thrice  woe  to  the  weaxy  and  heavy  laden,  and  to  him 
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who  lias  tried  wisdom  and  tried  knowledge,  and  behold,  it  was 
all  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

But  whilst  food  and  climate»  and  intellect  and  **  natural  pro- 
gress" are  doing  so  much  for  humanity,  what  of  religion,  what 
of  literature,  of  forms  of  government,  of  intercourse  with  other 
people  P  Why,  little  or  nothing !  These  are  all  small  per- 
turbing influences^  which  are  of  no  account  in  a  general  view. 

**  The  interference  of  foreign  governments ;  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  opinions,  literature,  ana  customs  of  a  foreign  people ;  their 
invasions,  perhaps  even  their  conquests;  the  forcible  introduction 
by  them  of  new  religions,  new  laws,  and  new  manners, — all  these 
things  are  perturbations,  which  in  a  view  of  universal  history  equalize 
each  other."— P.  211. 

In  another  place  (p.  232)  influences  from  without  are  sum- 
marily disposed  of  as  ''  tampering"  with  natural  progress. 

Once  for  all,  we  must  acknowledge  our  utter  inability  to 
comprehend  this  theory  of  "  equalization,"  or  how  it  can  be 
applied  to  individual  cases.  The  progress  of  humanity  depends 
on  the  progress  of  nations  without  doubt,  and  individual  nations 
are,  according  to  Mr.  Buckle's  own  statement,  affected  by  the 
above-named  influences  for  good  or  for  evil.  The  preaching  of 
St.  Augustin,  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  Reformation — these, 
and  innumerable  other  events,  have  powerfully  influenced  En- 
glish progress ;  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  where,  when, 
or  how,  these  events  can  be  equalised,  or  what  could  be  under- 
stood by  the  phrase ;  unless  it  be  that  whilst  we  are  the  better 
for  them,  some  other  people  are  worse.  The  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Europe  has  certainly  changed  its  aspect  verv 
materially,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  could  **  equalize  ' 
its  influence,  or  what  the  result  of  such  equalization  would  be, 
unless  it  were  a  return  to  paganism.  Indeed,  this  theory 
appears  to  us  only  a  device  to  escape  from  the  otherwise 
inevitable  consequences  of  the  historic  test  as  applied  to  the 
principle  of  pure  intellectual  dynamism  in  nations ;  and  it  has 
certainly  the  merit  of  being,  in  its  vague  way,  unanswerable. 

Mr.  Buckle  acknowledges  that  religion,  literature,  and 
government  are  ^'subjects  of  vast  importance,  and  which  in 
me  opinion  of  many  persons  are  the  prime  movers  in  human 
affairs.  That  this  opinion  is  altogether  erroneous  will  be  amply 
proved  in  the  present  work"  (p.  232).  Beligion  is  a  symptom, 
not  a  cause,  of  the  progress  of  a  people ;  when  it  is  more  than 
this,  it  LB  a  disturbing  element,  whioh  interferes  with,  but  by 
no  means  facilitates,  proffress.  The  converrion  of  barbarous 
nations  is  impossible,  uniesB  they  are  first  civilized  (p.  234). 
Great  thinkers  undoubtedly  do  oocaaionally  arise,  who  found  a 
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new  religion,  or  a  new  philosophy,  ''by  which  iinpoptiint  effects 
are  eventually  brought  about.  But  if  ^this  religion,  or  pliilo- 
sophy,  be  too  much  in  advance  of  the  age,  it  is  useless,  and 
must  wait  till  the  minds  of  men  are  ready  for  it. 

"Thus  it  was  that  the  doctrine  of  one  God,  taught  to  the 
Hebrews  of  old,  remained  for  many  centuries  altogether  inopera- 
tive." The  Jews  were  barbarians,  and  therefore  unfit  for  a 
pure  religion;  they  relapsed  constantly  and  necessarily  into 
idolatry ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  were  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion that  they  "  began  to  abstract  and  refine  their  religion,"  so  as 
to  accomplish  for  themselves  what  God  could  not  accomplish  for 
them.  In  short,  a  great  mistake  was  made  in  choosing  a  "  peeu- 
liar  people,"  and  making  them  the  worshippers  of  One  Gh)d  ! 

A  similar  anachronism  and  mistake  was  committed  in  refer- 
ence to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Europe.  "The 
Romans  were,  with  rare  exceptions,  an  ignorant  and  barbarouB 
race,"  for  whom  "  Polytheism  was  the  natural,"  and  therefore 
the  better,  creed.  The  invaders  who  overran  Rome  were  also 
barbarians,  "  who  brought  with  them  those  superstitions  which 
were  suited  to  their  actual  condition."  Christianity  was  unfit 
for  these  people,  and  the  result  was,  that  "  after  the  new  reli- 
gion seemed  to  have  carried  all  before  it,  and  had  received  the 
homage  of  the  best  part  of  Europe,  it  was  soon. found  that 
nothing  had  been  really  eflPected"  (p.  237),  and  no  good  resulted 
until  Europe  had  civilused  itself,  and  so  become  fitted  for  such 
a  form  of  religion.  Accordingly,  Christianity  onlv  did  mis* 
chief,  by  disturbing  the  natural  progress  of  civilization  (pp. 
237 — 2^0,  eiseq.).  All  forms  of  religion,  indeed,  are  inven* 
tions  of  the  people  themselves,  and  are  one  as  good  as  another ; 
that  which  arises  amongst  any  people  is  the  natural  one  and  the 
best  for  them. 

''In  the  Dark  Ages,  men  were  credulous  and  ignorant;  thtf 
therefore  produced  a  religion  which  required  great  belief  and  littJe 
knowledge.  In  the  sixteenth  century  tneir  credulity  and  ignorance, 
though  still  considerable,  were  rapidly  diminishing,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  organize  a  religion  suited  to  their  altered  circumstances ; 
a  religion  more  favourable  to  free  inquiry;  a  religion  less  full  of 
miracles,  saints,  legends,  and  idols.*' — r.  239. 

Any  idea  of  an  ''  external  revelation "  is  so  utterly  con- 
temptible, as  scarcely  to  be  worthy  of  allusion ;  except  in  terms 
of  pity  for  those  who  are  weak  and  superstitioiiB  enough  to 
beheve  in  it.  The  lofty  contempt  lavished  upon  any  references 
to  Providence  or  Divine  Power  is  trulv  edifymg.  Speaking  ^ 
Gomines,  the  historian,  whom  he  Btyles  "  an  observer  of  m% 
sagadty,''  Mr.  Buckle  adds : — 
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^  Ab  to  hiB  Bvperstiticm,  it  would  be  idle  to  give  many  instances  of 
that ; ...  it  maj,  however,  be  observed,  that  though  he  was  personally 
a^uainted  with  statesmen  and  diplomatists,  and  bad,  therefore, 
the  fullest  opportunities  of  seeing  how  enterprises  of  the  fairest 
promise  are  constantly  ruined,  merely  by  the  incapacity  of  those  who 
undertake  them,  he,  on  all  important  occasions,  ascribes  such  failure, 
not  to  the  real  cause,  but  to  the  immediate  interference  of  the  Deity; 
.  .  .  and  deliberately  asserts  that  battles  are  lost,  not  because  the 
army  is  ill-supplied,  nor  because  the  campaign  is  ill-conceived,  nor 
because  the  general  is  incompetent ;  but  because  the  people  or  their 
prince  are  wicked,  and  Providence  seeks  to  punish  them." — P.  300. 

He  adds,  in  a  note,  that  the  last  vestige  of  such  opinions, 
once  80  prevalent,  "  is  the  expression,  whic^  is  gradually  falling 
into  disiiiBe,  of  *  appealing  to  the  Ood  of  Battles.' " 

In  these  reckless  statements  conoeming  the  deficiencies  and 
incapabilities  of  the  Christian  faith  and  religion,  there  is  an 
atter  disregard  of  historical  truth,  whioh  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  investigate  briefly.  And  first  as  to  the  impossibility  of 
influencing  barbarous  nations  by  religion  previous  to  intel- 
lectual cultivation.  "  We  may  as  well  expect  seed  to  quicken 
in  the  barren  rock,  as  that  a  mild  and  philosophic  religion 
should  be  established  among  ignorant  and  ferocious  savages 
[before  some  intellectual  change  has  taken  place].  Of  this 
innumerable  experiments  have  been  made,  and  always  with  the 
same  result."  Now  to  go  no  further  than  our  own  country : 
we  were  ignorant,  ferocious,  and  savage  enough  to  delight  the 
warmest  admirers  of  the  ''natural  man,"  when  the  Gbspel  of 
Christ  was  preached  first  in  our  land  ;  if  ofiering  up  each  other 
as  burnt  offerings  to  idols,  and  other  customs  not  fit  to  mention, 
be  any  signs  of  savagery.  Tet  we  received  that  Grospel,  and 
were  by  it  civilized.  For  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  early 
Itomish  missionaries  gave  us  much  intellectual  culture ;  and  at 
all  events  this  was  subsequent  to  their  preaching.  Of  course 
Mr.  Buckle  rejects  in  toto  the  accounts  of  successful  missions 
in  the  present  day ;  these  are  compounds  of  fancy,  enthusiasm, 
and  fraud.  Yet  we  can  scarcely  open  a  work  by  any  enlight- 
ened traveller  treating  of  savage  life,  which  does  not  allude  to 
the  civilizing  results  which  in  some  degree  always  follow  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  even  when  the  religion  itself  may 
not  be  perfectly  received,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  When  men 
live  clothed  in  little  save  vermin,  and  yet  are  so  undainty  in 
diet  as  to  eat  one  another,  they  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  repre- 
sent savage  life  in  perfection,  when  they  wash  and  clothe 
themselves,  and  cease  to  cat  their  enemies,  or  even  their  rela- 
tives, they  may  equally  fairly  be  supposed  to  have  taken  some 
steps  towards  civilization.    And  these  are  the  results  which, 
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amongst  other  authorities,  Mr.  Pickering  relates  (hiomelf  no 
staunch  supporter  of  Christianity)  as  having  in  numercMUs 
instances  followed  the  introduction  of  the  Qospel  in  the  lalmTMLi 
of  the  South  Seas.  The  warlike  barbarians  of  Scyihia  and 
Germany  also  were  converted  to  Christianity  first  by  the  slares 
whom  they  had  brought  from  the  Boman  provinces,  who  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  firU  to  have  civilized  them ,  since  the 
civilization  was  an  entirely  subsequent  process  to  the  reception 
of  the  reliffious  truth.  Ko  doubt  all  these  things  may  be 
classed  by  Mr.  Buckle  as  the  minor  ''disturbing  influenoea'* 
which  in  the  broad  view  of  history  are  ''  balanced  and  equa- 
lized ;"  but  the  application  of  the  theory  is  obscure. 

Perhaps  the  testimony  of  Gibbon,  whose  well*known  hostility 
to  Christianity  will  exempt  him  from  any  charge  of  overstating 
the  case,  may  be  useful  in  showing  what  Christianity  did  for 
Europe,  and  what  was  the  nature  and  order  of  its  connexion 
with  Civilization.  We  shall,  therefore,  quote  a  few  passages 
from  his  great  work,  which  are  valuable  as  proving  what 
Christianity  compels  even  its  opponents  to  acknowledge. 

''  Christianity,  which  opened  the  rates  of  heaven  to  the  bar- 
barians, introduced  an  important  diange  in  their  moral  and 
political  conditions.  They  received  at  the  same  time  the  use  of 
letters,  so  essential  to  a  religion  whose  doctrines  are  contained 
in  a  sacred  book ;  and  while  they  studied  the  divine  truth,  their 
minds  were  insensibly  enlarged  by  the  distant  view  of  history,  of 
natare,  of  the  arts,  and  of  society.''  After  showing  how  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  stimulated  learning,  and  kept  up  the  connexion 
with  the  Augustan  age  of  literature,  he  proceeds :  **  The  emulation 
of  mankind  was  encouraged  by  the  remembrance  of  a  more  per- 
fect state ;  and  the  flame  of  science  was  secretly  kept  alive,  to 
warm  and  enlighten  the  mature  age  of  the  Western  world.  In  the 
most  corrupt  state  of  Christianity,  the  barbarians  might  learn 
justice  from  the  /crto,  and  mercy  from  the  Gospel ;  and  if  the 
Knowledge  of  their  duty  was  insufficient  to  guide  their  actions, 
or  to  regulate  their  passions,  they  were  sometimes  restraint 
by  conscience,  and  frequently  punished  by  remorse.''  In  all 
this,  there  is  no  indication  of  a  suspicion  that  increasing*  inteL 
Ug^ice  demanded  a  new  religion;  but  that  religion  was  the 
direct  agent  in  inducing  cultivation  of  the  intellect.  The  same 
higb  and  unprejudiced  authority  tells  us  that  ^*  a  new  spirit  of 
legislation,  respectable  even  in  its  error,  arose  in  the  empire 
with  the  religion  of  Constantino, — ^and  the  Christian  princes 
adapted  their  penal  statutes  to  the  degrees  of  moral  and  religions 
turpitude." 

As  it  would  appear  to  be  Mr.  Buckle's  opinion,  that  oae 
religion  is  as  good  as  another,  he  may  be  justified  in  stating, 
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that  ''nothing  had  been  done"  when,  in  the  place  of  the 
degrading  superstitions  of  paganism,  a  purer  form  of  belief  and 
morale  had  been  introdnoed.  The  only  proof,  however,  which 
he  even  attempts  to  adduce  is,  that  Ohristianity  soon  became 
oorrapted ;  all  the  rest  is  a  tissue  of  gratuitous  assertions,  con- 
touiicted  in  mass  by  all  the  plain,  well-known  facts  of  histoiy. 
We  have  entered  thus  at  length  into  this  part  of  the  subject, 
not  so  much  with  the  view  of  confuting  what  requires  no  remta- 
tion,  as  to  show  how  Mr.  Buckle  disregards  all  history  and  all 
testimony  which  militates  against  his  theory  of  progress.  lEs 
▼iewB  on  the  subject  of  prayer  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  passage : — 

"  Science  not  having  yet  succeeded  in  discovering  the  laws  of  rain, 
men  are  at  present  unable  to  foretell  it  for  any  considerable  period ; 
the  inhabitant  of  the  country  is  therefore  driven  to  believe  that  it  is 
the  result  of  supernatural  agency,  and  we  still  see  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  prayers  offered  up  in  our  churches  for  dry  weather  or 
for  wet  weather;  a  superstition  which,  to  future  ages,  will  appear  as 
childish  as  the  feelings  of  pious  awe  with  which  our  fathers  regarded 

the  presence  of  a  comet,  or  the  approach  of  an  eclipse We 

resort  to  the  impious  [!]  contrivance  of  calliug  in  the  aid  of  the  Deity" 
to  supply  those  deficiencies  in  science  which  are  the  result  of  our 
own  sloth ;  and  we  are  not  ashamed,  in  our  public  churches,  to 
prostitute  the  rites  of  religion,  by  using  them  as  a  cloak  to  conceal 
an  ignorance  we  ought  frankly  to  confess." — P.  345. 

ISOf  assuredly  we  are  not  ashamed  to  obey  the  precepts  and 
follow  the  example  of  our  Master ;  but  Mr.  Buckle  belongs  to 
the  *'  Positive  "  school  of  religion  and  philosophy,  and  cares  for 
none  of  these  thin^.  His  determined  hostility,  however,  to  all 
other  yiews  than  his  own,  very  frequently  leads  him  into  a  state 
of  illogical  wrath ;  as  in  the  present  instance.  For  if  there  be 
an  all-powerful  Being  and  a  revelation  of  His  will,  which  teUs 
us  to  ask  for  those  things  that  are  needful  for  us,  there  can  be 
no  impiety  in  doing  so ; — if  there  be  neither,  the  term  "  impious*' 
is  unmeaning ;  at  the  worst  we  can  but  be  ''  childish : " — perhaps, 
even  then,  we  may  be  no  further  from  the  Kingdom,  for 
becoming  thus  like  little  children. 

Our  readers  will  permit  us  to  introduce  an  imaginary  sketch, 
which  will  embody  Mr.  Buckle's  yiews  on  the  relations  of 
humanity  to  religion  more  compendiously  than  a  mere  abstract. 

The  Lord's  Pkayer.    An  Address  to  Young  Men. 

By  a  "  Positivist." 

Young  men,  listen  to  the  words  of  wisdom.  You  haye,  most 
of  you,  been  taught  in  your  childhood  to  use  a  formula,  called 
the  '^  Lord's  Prayer,"  which  in  a  yary  Aort  space  ccmtains  a 
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Sreat  deal  of  error,  mucli  of  it  unmeaning,  but  nmeh   also 
angerous.    Against  this  error  I  ivish  to  guard  yon,  by  a  brief 
commentary  on  each  clause  of  this  singular  composition.     The 

t  first  is    an    invocation — Our  Father,  which    art    in    heaven ! 

•  Although  the  "  religion  of  Positivism  '*  allows  us,  in  some  sort, 

.to  worship  our  ancestors,*  it  tells  us  little  about  a  Heavenly 

.  Father,  or  indeed  a  heaven.  But  in  all  past  ages,  humanity 
has  been  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  stand  alone,  without  some 
such  ideal  support  as  is  here  implied;  and  even  in  this 
enlightened  age,  the  majority  of  men,  amongst  whom  yon  are 

I  doubtless  ranked,  cannot  yet  be  persuaded  that  food  and  intd^-  < 
lect  are  alone  sufficient  to  constitute  their  well-being.  Under 
protest^  therefore,  I  see  no  objection  to  your  professing  some 
belief  in  a  superhuman  power,  which,  indeed,  has  certain 
advantages,  and  is  not  without  a  kind  of  poetical  beauty.  1%6 
idea  of  one  God  is,  in  truth,  a  "  magnificent  conception,"  philo- 

'  sophioally  considered,  but  there  are  limitations  under  which  it 
must  be  entertained.  Ton  must  be  quite  sure  that  your  intel- 
lect  is  euffioiently  developed  to  underatand  it,  or  it  wfu  not  only 
be  "  utterly  inoperative,"  but  will,  because  premature,  only  be 
a  "  perturbing  influence  "  in  the  way  of  your  natural  progress. 
If  you  are  not  sufficiently  advanced^  you  will  find  Fetichism  or 
some  form  of  Polytheism  much  better  suited  to  your  require- 
ments. But  if  you  do  adopt  this  creed,  you  must  be»  above  all 
things,  especially  careful  to  recognize  this  Gbd  only  as  an 
abstract  idea,  without  attributes  or  powers ;  otherwise  you  will 
be  acquiring  superstitious  feelings  of  dependence,  and  limiting 

'your  own  volitions  and  expansions. — Hallowed  he  Thy  name.  If 
this  phrase  means  anything,  it  is  objectionable,  since  to  hallow 
the  name  of  an  abstract  powerless  idea  is  an  absurdity.  Thy 
kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. — ^Here 
the  hypothesis  becomes  complicated ;  there  is  a  heaven  of  which 
we  know  nothing,  a  scene  of  imag^ary  acts,  in  obedience  to  an 
unknown  will;  for  I  take  it  for  granted  that  no  one  who 
listens  to  me  is  weak  enough  to  place  any  faith  in  what  is  called 
an  ''  external  revelation."  If  there  must  be  a  kingdom  then, 
take  care  that  it  is  a  Merovingian  kingdom,  in  which  you  are 
mayors  of  the  palace ;  do  your  own  will,  and  endorse  its  acts 
wiui  any  name  you  like:  do  it  energetically,  and  if  intel- 
lectually, you  need  not  be  particular  (if  your  aim  is  universal 
progress)  as  to  the  morality,  or  otherwise,  of  your  acts ;  for  vour 
''good  or  evil  deeds  will  produce  but  temporary  results,  bat 
your  ''intellectaal  discoveries  will  be  immortaL"  Oive  mb  this 
day  our  daily   bread. — To   this  I  must  decidedly  object  as 

*  Bee  the  Cateclnsm  of  Fositiye  Religion. 
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'*  impiona ; ''  it  is  ''  proetituting  the  rites  of  religion,'^  to  obriate 
**  ike  lesalts  of  our  own  sloth.  Your  food  depends  on  the  soil 
and  your  own  labour ;  go  and  work, — ^if  you  cannot  get  it  that 
way^  die ;  for  it  is  "  ohildish  "  to  invoke  Divine  power  in  snoh 
a  cause,  and  totally  useless.  Ood  (if  there  be  one)  has  no  more 
power  to  disturb  we  order  of  nature  than  you  have. — Forywe 
us  our  trespasseSy  as  ice  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us.  As 
to  your  part  in  this  proposition*  you  must  act  as  seems  best  to 
you  in  each  case ;  '^  expediency  "  *  is  the  true  principle  of  legis- 
lation,  and,  therefore,  doubtless,  of  private  conduct.  Lead  us 
not  into  temptation^  but  deliver  us  from  evil*  All  this  is,  of 
course,  unmeaning :  our  own  desires  and  passions  are  but  the 
creatures  of  an  ''  irresistible  law  "  of  the  ''  necessary  connexion 
of  events  ;**  we  cannot  escape  from  the  consequences.  To  be 
,8ure,  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  society,  if  we  commit 
crimes  in  obedience  to  them,  and  are  found  out,  we  shall  be 
punished ;  most  unjustly,  as  it  appears ;  but  the  punishers  are 
also  irresistibly  oompelled  to  act  as  they  do.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  a  perfect  theory  of  society  and  law  is  as  yet 
difficult  to  frame. — fbr  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the 
glory,  for  ever  and  ever.  If  you  like  to  put  a  Ohilderic  or  a 
Chilperic  on  a  phantom  throne,  it  will  make  no  practical  differ- 
ence; but  no  power  or  glory  must  be  ascribed  to  him;  the 
power  is  yours,  and  yours  only ;  and  the  glory  must  be  given 
to  those  who  have  taught  you  to  recognise  and  act  upon  these 
great  truths.  Let  me,  in  conclusion,  remind  you  that  food  and 
climate  having  originated  civilization,  intellect  has  carried  it 
on,  unassisted  by  any  laws  of  morality,  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
''hindrances"  caused  by  ''religion,  literature,  and  forms  of 
^vemment."  The  case  being  so, — ^and  the  proofs  of  it  are 
irrefragable, — ^I  need  not  further  point  out  how  absurd  and 
illogic^  it  is  to  seek  aid  in  such  progress  from  any  other  source. 
Vtuete  et  plaudite. 

Mr.  Buckle's  ideas  on  the  influence  of  literature  on  civilisa- 
tion are  distinguished  by  as  much  originality  as  those  on 
religion.  "Literature,  in  itself,  is  but  a  trifling  matter'' 
(p.  245).  "Knowledge  must  be  aoauired  before  it  can  be 
written."  The  benefit  which  Europe  nas  received  from  litera- 
ture ''  is  owing,  not  to  what  the  literature  has  originated,  bat 
to  what  it  has  preserved.*'  It  is  merely  a  symptom,  not  a  oauaei 
of  the  progress  of  nations.  "  Indiviaual  men  may,  of  course, 
take  great  steps,  and  rise  to  a  certain  height  above  the  level  of 
their  age.    But  if  they  rise  beyond  a  certain  point,  their  present 

*  See  p.  416,  on  the  dwracter  of  Bnrka 

N.8. — ^VOL.  ni.  F  P 
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Qstfohies^  18  impaired ;  if  they  rise  atill  higher^  it  is  dtotnjredL'' 
Mr.  Buckle  afterwards,  with  an  inconsisteiicy  wbieh  greatlj^ 
oharlioterizes  his  work,  attributes  the  occurrence  of  one  of  the 
most  important  events  in  history,  the  French  Revolution,  to  the 
writings  of  Voltaire  and  the  EncyclopeediBts.  Having  before 
stated  that  the  **  amount,  direction,  and  diffusion  "  of  knowledge 
are  the  sole  dynamic  agencies  in  civilization,  he  now  denies  the 
importance  of  by  far  the  most  powerful  means  of  accomplishing 
its  diffusion. 

Whilst  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  religion  is  weak*  and  in  that 
of  literature  foolish,  any  dependence  upon    governments  is 
repudiated  with  a  scorn  which  is  unbounded.    The  notion  that 
the  civilization  of  Europe  has  been  at  all  advanced  by  anj 
governments  ''must  appear  so  extravagant,  as  to  make   it 
difficult  to  refute  it  with  becoming  gravity.    Indeed,  of  all  the 
social  theories  which  have  ever  been  broached,  there  is  none  so 
utterly  untenable,  and  so  unsound  in  all  its  parts,  as  this."  Lake 
literature  and  religion,  governments  are  only  iymptoma  of  the 
state  and  progress  of  the  people.     *^  No  great  political  improve- 
ment, no  great  reform,  either  legislative  or  executive,  has  ever 
been  originated  in  any  country  by  its  rulers ! ! ! "   (P.  258.) 
Except  in  the  preservation  of  order,  and  the  punishment  of 
orime,  whatever  governments  have  done,   ''they  have  done 
amiss;''    ''their   laws    in  favour  of   industry  have    injured 
industry;    their   laws  in  favour  of  religion  have  increased 
hypocrisy ;  their  laws  to  secure  truth  have  encouraged  perjury ;  ^ 
and  though  religion  has  done  much  to  obstruct  progress,  govern- 
ments  have  done  infinitelv  more ;  and  the  sole  end  and  aim  of 
future  governments  must  oe  "  to  restore  things  to  that  natural 
channel,  from  which  the  imorance  of  preceding  legislation  has 
driven  them  "  (p.  253).     By  this  time  we  shall  not  be  startled 
when  we  find  Mr.  Buckle  complaining  of  the  introduction  of  the 
art  of  writing,  as  having  corrupted  history ;  of  the  change  of 
religion  in  Europe,  because  it  subverted  old  traditicms ;  and  of 
the  conservation  (or  "  monopoly ")  of  history  by  ecclesiastical 
writers,  at  a  time  when  it  was  likely  to  become  extinct. 

At  one  view,  the  theory  of  civilization,  as  developed  in  this 
very  remarkable  work,  is  as  follows :  In  all  cases,  food  and  soil 
and  the  aspects  of  nature  have  been  the  primary  agents  in 
instituting  progress.  When  once  instituted,  it  has  assumed  two 
distinct  types— -one,  the  Asiatic  and  tropical,  marked  by  the 
ascendancy  of  nature  over  man — ^the  other,  European,  marked 
by  the  ascendancy  of  man  over  nature. 

The  mental  progress  which  marks  and  constitutes  the  latter 
is  twofold,  moral  and  intellectual;  but  moral  truth  being 
stationary,  can  have  no  influence  whatever  on  any  progresaiva 
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morementw     Hierefore,  European  dyiUzaiion  is  ''  entirely  daa 
to  iirteUectiial  aoti^ty  "—a  E.  D. 

RdligioB,  literature,  govemmeat,  foreign  influenee — all  tiiese 
are  merely  disturbing  causes,  doing  more  or  less  harm,  acconl^ 
uQig  to  their  potency,  but  quite  incapable  of  effecting  any  gooi 
Wnatever  good  they  may  seem  to  do,  is  local  and  temporaij^ 
and  becomes  in  some  way  ''balanced  and  equalized."  Moral 
feelings  certainly  influence  the  acta  of  every  individaalf  but  (as 
nations  are  not  aggregates  of  indiyiduals)  they  exercise  no 
general  influence. 

When  Mr.  Buckle's  theory  is  thus  disentangled  from  the  yast 
stores  of  learning  in  which  it  is  inyolved,  a  perusal  of  it  lea?es 
a  grave  doubt  on  the  mind,  whether  or  not  this  poaderons 
yolimie  (promising  many  others)  has  been  written  as  a  solemn 
joke,  to  test  the  credulity  of  readers  of  history  and  philosophy. 
If  it  be  a  joke,  it  is  a  most  highly  laboured  one,  and  oon« 
sequently,  <u  such,  eminently  unsuccessful ;  one  withal  which  it 
is  ''difficult  to  discuss  with  becoming  gravity.''  If  not,  it 
evinces  a  lack  of  causal  perception,  and  crudeness  of  analysis, 
which  we  could  scarcely  have  supposed  possible  in  one  so  deeply 
read. 

Let  us  take  one  illustration.  In  the  last  two  thousand  years, 
our  own  country  has  experienced  a  vast  revolution  in  morals, 
religion,  intellect,  literature,  and  government.  The  changes  in 
these  particulars  have  been  (to  use  a  favourite  phrase  of  our 
author's),  "  taking  a  long  average "  synchronous ;  they  have 
kept  pace  one  with  the  otner.  There  is  no  greater  difference 
between  the  intellect  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  that  of  the 
first,  than  between  the  morals  or  the  forms  of  government  of 
the  same  epochs.  We  have  no  vestige  of  historical  evidence 
that  improved  intellect  preceded  the  other  coetaneous  changes, 
especially  in  morals  and  religion ;  we  have  very  strong  testi- 
mony, and  that  from  writers  hostile  to  Christianity,  that,  in 
our  own  country,  and  on  the  Continent,  the  change  from 
paganism  to  Christianity  was  the  direct  stimulus  to  intellectual 
development,  its  source  and  support.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  aU 
this,  Mr.  Buckle  selects  intellect  as  the  first  and  only  dynamic 
agency  in  this  progress;  intellect,  which  has  been  in  no  one 
sense  more  progrcBsive  than  either  religion  or  government; 
intellect,  which,  in  contradistinction  to  morals,  is  eminently  and 
essentially  unsocial  and  undiffusive ;  intellect,  which  was  at  its 
highest  point  of  activity  when  the  gorgeous  civilizations  of 
Greece  and  Bome  were  compelled  to  succumb  to  the  brute  force 
of  barbarism ;  intellect,  which,  disassociated  from  a  moral  law 
has  ever  proved,  and  ever  will  prove,  utterly  inefficient  in  pre-, 
serving  any  community  or  state  in  prosperity. 

p  p  2 
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Our  limits  have  only  allowed  hb  to  discnm  the  broad  cattiiMa 
of  tlie  earlier  chapters  of  this  able  but  mistakea  work.  In  the 
subflequent  chapters,  the  history  of  iatelleot  in  England  axid 
France  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  sketehed, 
and  ample  material  is  produced  for  the  refotation  of  the  previouB 
theories.  The  other  volumes  of  the  ^'  General  Introduction/'  are 
to  contain  an  investigation  of  the  civiliEations  of  Gemiaiiy, 
Americay  Scotknd^  and  Spain.  Until  these  appear,  we  have 
thought  it  better  not  to  enter  into  any  detailed  historio  illus- 
trations, which  will  be  more  complete  when  the  matenalB  for 
general  comparison  are  furnished. 


abt.  v.— the  stipends  op  nonconformist 

ministers. 

Xh0  Congregational  JSconomUt :   and  Advoeaie  tf  LiheralUf  amd 
JProffreas.     Conducted  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Parker,    ^o*  1. 

April,  1858.    London :  Judd  &  Glass. 

We  are  in  full-hearted  sympathy  with  those  great  evangelistic 
societies  which,  during  the  month  of  May,  have  been  cele- 
brating their  anniversaries  in  London.  Perfection  we  knoir  is 
not  to  be  attained  by  imperfect  men,  even  in  their  noUeat 
works;  and,  therefore,  we  do  not  greatly  wonder  that  keen- 
sighted  criticism  has  discovered  evils,  and  that  un^;enerous 
discontent  has  loudly  proclaimed  them,  in  the  administration 
and  general  conduct  of  our  best  managed  religious  organi- 
zations. 

No  doubt  a  great  deal  too  much  of  the  monev  collected  for 
foreign  missions  is  spent  at  home ;  but  how  can  this  be  avoided 
so  long  as  every  provincial  town  insists  on  having  a  miasionaiy 
every  year  with  gods  in  his  bag,  or  "a  native"  oy  his  aide  to 
i^muse  them  on  the  platform,  and  a  famous,  eloquent,  over* 
worked  minister  from  London,  to  plead  with  them  from  the 
pulpit  ?  No  doubt  the  secretaries  in  Moorgate  Street  and 
Bloomfield  Street  get  a  great  deal  of  influence  among  the 
churches  —  influence  enabun^  them  greatly  to  help  a  yoim^ 
or  unknown  minister,  or  greatly  to  injure  him — ^influence  whi<£ 
may  be  sometimes  unwisely,  unkindly,  or  carelessly  used ;  but 
how  are  these  gentlemen  to  avoid  possessing  this  unrecop;nised 
and  unconstitutional  power,  while  deacons  who  want  a  minister 

so  frequently  step  into  the  office  of  the Society,  when  thqr 

happen  to  be  in  town,  to  ask  the  omniscient  aecretiury  to  reoem- 
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mend  "^ a' likely  man ;''  and  while  ministers  wlio  want  churclies 
BO  frequently  reeort  to  the  same  calumniated  personage  for 
informationi  advice,  and  assistance^  in  reference  to  vacant 
polpitsP 

And,  perhaps,  the  speeches  at  the  meetings  are  sometimes 
overloaded  with  pretentions  commonplace ;  now  and  then  the 
flattery  of  noble  chairmen  may  be  quite  too  gross  ;  ardent 
orators  may  exaggerate  the  greatness  of  the  work  which  has 
been  done,  or  indulge  in  rhetorical  display  when  they  ought  to 
be  using  the  precious  time  and  the  great  opportunity  to  bind 
the  hearts  of  the  people  more  firmly  to  Ood's  work,  and  to 
secure  for  it  the  grave  and  steadfast  co-operation  of  conscience 
as  well  as  the  tumultuous  but  transient  aid  of  the  feelings. 
But  we  are  afraid  that  the  speakers  and  the  audience  have 
generally  too  much  in  common,  and  that  the  real  blemishes  of 
the  platxorm  are  sometimes  very  welcome  to  the  great  majority 
of  tne  assembly.  Kow  and  then,  however,  the  divine  fips 
kindles,  and  consumes  in  an  instant  all  the  wood,  hay,  and 
stubble ;  a  passing;  vision  is  caught  of  the  true  grandeur  of  our 
crusade  against  dominions,  principalities,  and  powers ;  a  holy 
fervour  pervades  the  vast  audience  ;  and  multitudes  leave 
London  in  the  middle  of  May  with  warmer  hearts  and  more 
determined  loyalty  to  Christ  than  they  brought  from  the 
country  at  the  end  of  April. 

We  have  expressed  thus  fiilly  our  confidence  in  the  ffreat 
organizations  or  Christian  zeal,  because  the  topic  for  which  we 
beg  the  attention  of  our  readers  for  ten  minutes,  is  often  intro- 
duced by  unnecessary,  unwise,  and  injurious  declamation,  about 
the  contrast  between  the  generosity  with  which  the  Leviathan 
societies  are  supported,  and  the  niggardliness  of  which  too 
many  of  the  churches,  both  of  the  Baptist  and  Congregational 
denominationSy  are  guilty  towards  their  pastors.  If,  mdeed,  our 
ministers  could  not  be  adequately  suppoited  without  contracting 
the  general  operations  of  Christian  benevolence,  we  certainly 
think  that,  since  we  ought  to  be  just  before  we  are  generous,  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  churches  to  limit  for  a  time  their 
missionary  activities,  and  to  fill  the  cupboards,  wardrobes,  and 
libraries,  of  those  who  '' preach  the  Gospel''  and  should  "live 
by  the  Gospel."  But  we  do  not  believe  that  we  are  placed  in 
tnis  painful  dilemma.  Even  in  this  liberal  age  an  increase  of 
liberality  is  pcK»ible.  The  steam  is  not  yet  at  such  high  pres- 
sure that  any  increase  of  its  power  would  produce  an  explosion. 
There  are  no  signs  yet,  if  the  engineers  may  be  trusted,  of  any 
such  appalling  catastrophe.  A  pound  or  two  more  on  every 
square  inch  will  involve  us  in  no  danger. 

Mr.  Parker,  of  Banbury,  has  just  started  a  little  magazine  to 
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remind  us  all  of  our  daficiencieSy  and  to  point  out  tlie  best  war 
of  securing  improvement.  He  advocate  **  liberali^  and  pro- 
gress;" liberality  in  the  practical,  prosaic  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  progress  in  deeds  as  well  as  in  principles.  We  fear 
that  his  sangmne  temperament  has  somewhat  underestimated 
.the  difficulties  which  have  to  be  surmounted.  The  very  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  financial  system  of  our  churches  is  based 
must  be  revised.  A  complete  rtrvolution  is  needed  in  the  ideas 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  about  the  pecuniary  necessities 
and  claims  of  the  ministry.  The  change  can  only  come  as  the 
result  of  very  patient  and  persevering  labour. 

We  shall  not  in  this  article  plunge  into  the  thorny  contro- 
versy about  the  possibility  of  harmonizing  the  administration 
of  a  great  supplemental  aid  fund,  with  the  free  action  of  inde- 
pendent churches,  or  discuss  the  merits  of  the  weekly  offering 
scheme;  our  chief  object  being  to  deal  with  tlie  prefiminaiy 
question,  whether  it  is  desirable  that  the  poverty  of  our  ministcn 
snould  cease. 

We  believe  that  there  are  very  many  good  people,  thorough 
going  ProtestantSi  and  uncompromising  noncomformists  in  all 
weir  other  opinions,  who  still  retain  a  lingering  affection  tar 
the  old  Romish  fancy  about  the  sanctity  of  poverty.  The  hair 
shirt,  fasting,  flagellation,  celibacv,  are  quite  abandoned. 
Dissenters  have  learnt  the  lesson  wnich  John  Owen  taug^ht  to 
well  when  he  said  that  ascetics  imagine  thev  are  mortifVinir 
the  sinful  body  when  they  are  only  mortifying  the  natural 
body;  but  the  sanctifying  power  of  poverty  is  still  part  of 
their  creed.  Not  that  they  ever  dream  of  divesting  themselves 
of  their  wealth,  abandoning  the  luxurious  mansions  in  which 
aaany  of  them  Uve,  and  aacpting  the  garb  of  pauperism,  and 
choosing  a  garret  or  a  hovel  for  uieir  home ;  they  leave  to  the 
ministry  all  the  disoipline  of  pecuniary  anxiety,  and,  while 
untroubled  by  their  own  perils,  fear  that  if  their  pastors* 
houses  became  more  comfortaUo  their  hearts  would  occome 
less  jEealous  and  devout.  If  "  the  care  of  this  world  and  the 
deocitfulness  of  riches ''  are  unfriendly  to  the  growth  even  of 
that  measure  of  piety  which  is  expected  in  the  pew,  it  is  sin>- 
posed  that  wealthy  or  even  comfort,  must  be  utterly  fatal  to  the 
spirituality  expected  in  the  pulpit.  And  hence,  when  wc 
plead  for  an  increase  of  ministerial  salaries,  we  are  not  un- 
firequently  met  with  hints  about  the  importance  of  an  unworldly 
.  spirit  and  the  peril  connected  with  the  enjojrment  of  the 
luxuries  of  life.  We  "  ask  for  bread,"  aye,  literally  for  ••bread," 
and  they  give  us,  not  indeed  "  a  stone,"  but  something  still 
.  leas  substantia],  and  quite  as  cold  and  hard*hearted — a  sermon. 

The  most  obvious,  and,  perhaps,  the  best  reply  to  all  this  is^ 
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that  poyerty  in  itself  is  an  evil,  and  tliat  althoneh  God  has  a 
right  to  employ  it  In  order  to  parify  and  spiritualize  the  hearts 
of  his  servants,  they  have  no  right  to  employ  it  to  sanctify  each 
other.  The  **  Father  "  may  chastise  his  children  in  order  that 
the  "  peaceahle  fruit  of  righteousness"  may  be  seen  in  them ; 
but  brothers  and  sisters  have  no  right  to  use  the  rod  upon  each 
other.  Sickness  is,  perhaps,  a  still  more  effectual  discipline  of 
holy  principles  than  poverty ;  but  we  should  think  it  odd  if 
churcnes  manifested  their  anxiety  for  the  spirituality  of  their 
ministers  by  taking  care  that  the  walls  of  the  chapel-house 
were  damp,  and  that  the  vestry  was  built  over  a  sewer ;  by 
ffiving  unaired  beds  to  ministerial  guests :  and  by  ingenious 
devices  for  inflicting^  on  an  indolent  or  sluggish  pastor,  the 
small-pox  or  the  scarlet-fever.  The  troubles  of  ministers  will 
be  qmte  heavy  enough,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  generosity 
of  their  flocks ;  and  the  deeper  sources  by  which  the  heart  of  a 
faithful  pastor  is  tried  are  more  likely  to  chasten  his  spirit,  to 
puri^  his  motives,  and  ennoble  his  work,  when  his  mind  is 
tree  from  th^  distraction  of  temporal  anxieties. 

Moreover,  we  seriously  question  the  healthy  influence  of  the 
pecuniary  straits  in  which  some  good  men  live  from  the  day  of 
their  ordination  to  the  day  of  their  death.  The  heart  of  a 
minister  ouffht  to  be  fiill  of  genial  affection  towards  his 
people ;  but  his  generous  sympathies  are  likely  to  be  chilled 
when  he  passes  the  handsome  carriage  of  one  of  his  deacons  or 
sees  afar  off  the  costly  silks  of  ''devout  and  honourable 
women,"  and  remembers  how  shabby  his  wife's  best  dress  is  get- 
ting, and  how  she  was  obliged  to  stint  herself  in  the  pur- 
chasing of  warm  clothing  last  winter.  Doubtless  he  ought  to 
give  his  undivided  heart  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  church ; 
but  his  prayers  will  be  often  hindered  and  his  preparation  fbr 
the  pulpit  often  disturbed,  if  his  mind  is  racked  with  anxiety 
about  how  to  avoid  debt.  People  wonder  how  it  is  that  his 
public  devotions  are  a  little  flat  and  his  sacramental  addresses 
rather  cold  at  times ;  that  he  does  not  throw  his  whole  soul 
into  his  preaching,  as  of  old ;  they  do  not  know  that  there  is  a 
vision  haunting   him   more   terrible  than  Macbeth's  spectral 

^gg^i^''*^  fil^  ^^  unpaid  bills ! 

ffi)w  often  have  we  heard  admirable  observations  on  the  evil 
of  a  minister's  dividing  his  attention  and  distracting  his  ener- 
gies by  lecturing  about  the  country  to  Mechanics'  Institutes ; 
but  what  can  be  done  if  the  lecturer,  when  he  receives  the  next 
application  from  an  admiring  committee-man  or  entreating 
secretary,  is  lured  by  the  prospect  of  the  two  or  three  guinea 
fee  which  will  enable,  him  to  get  a  new  coat,  pay  his  next 
month's  butcher's  bill,  send  a  remittance  to  a  poor  relation,  or 
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purchase  a  long-coveted  copy  of  an  ancimt  plukwophet  or 
divine  ?  This  reviewer'a  cmt  of  ours  U  lather  friendly,  we 
think,  if  exercised  in  moderation,  to  the  vigour,  Ireshneas,  and 
varieW  of  a  minister's  pulpit  and  platform  work ;  but  we  are 
sure  the  flock  will  not  be  better  cared  for  if,  night  after  nighty 
the  busy  pen  of  their  pastor  is  scratching  away  throii^h  the 
welcome  and  stimulating  silence  on  the  merits  of  a  new  poc^ 
the  heresies  of  a  new  theologian,  the  absurdities  of  a  new  India 
bill>  or  even  the  scholarly  excellence  of  a  new  Ghreek  Testament ; 
and  yet,  we  ask  again,  what  is  to  be  done,  if,  when  oourteoua 
''Mr.  Editor''  suggests  a  new  subject  for  an  article  ''whidi 
would  just  suit  your  taste,  and  which  I  can  trust  to  your  hands 
with  peculiar  confidence,"  &c.,  &c.,  &o.,  the  flattering  words 
are  radiant  with  the  reflected  lustre  of  the  cheque  which  will 
brighten  the  good  wife's  eyes  and  gladden  her  heart  by  enabling 
her  to  fulfil  without  any  qualms  of  conscience  some  secret  and 
mysterious  plans  about  additional  furniture  for  the  nursery  or 
some  cherished  desire  to  visit  dear  old  friends  &x  away  ? 

And  then  how  reasonable  it  is  for  warm-hearted  friends  to 
protest  when  they  learn  that  their  minister,  who  left  home  £or  his 
annual  holiday  quite  pale  and  weary,  has  been  preaching  every 
Sunday  during  his  absence,  instead  of  taking  necessary  rest  I 
Why  did  he  not  go  to  the  Lakes  or  to  Scotland,  or  v^  the 
Rhine  to  Heidelberg,  and  on  to  the  dark  forests  and  glittering 
snowdrifts  and  glaciers  of  the  glorious  Alps  ?  Why  ?  Becaoae 
by  arranging  to  supply  a  vacant  pulpit  or  to  preacn  for  his  old 
college  chum,  he  not  cmly  yielded  to  his  love  of  work,  which  is 
a  passion  with  some  men,  but  had  his  hoUday  at  lees  cost  to  his 
purse.  He  would  have  come  back,  however,  with  a  cooler « 
brain,  stronger  nerves,  and  a  firmer  step,  if  he  had  been  aUe  to 
spend  all  the  month  among  the  mountains,  or  idly  floating  on 
lake  and  river,  or  inhaling  fresh  life  and  vigour  every  moment 
while  he  wandered  under  the  shadow  of  mighty  cliffs  or  pulled 
an  oar  with  a  queer  old  boatman  in  a  foaming  sea. 

But  we  have  spoken  of  the  devices  by  which  the  moat 
happily  placed  ministers  supplement  what  are  regarded  by 
hundreds  as  enviable  salaries.  Dreary,  dreary  is  the  destiny 
of  good  men  who  by  their  inadequate  incomes  are  driven  to 
sacrifice  family  quiet  by  receiving  half-a-dozen  noisy  boys 
to  instruct  in  the  rule  of  three  and  the  Latin  Delectus,  and 
whose  minds  are  disturbed  at  night  while  seeking  solaoe  and 
stimulus  in  the  pages  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  John  Howe,  or 
a  borrowed  volume  of  Buskin,  by  the  remembrance  of  tke 
vexatious  and  inexcusable  stupidity,  in  the  aftemoout  of  Master 
Charles  Heavyhead  over  his  French  exeroisa  And  more 
dreary  still  is  the  lot  of  multitudes  besides,  the  pensioners  of 
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charttable  tnists,  the  recipients  of  the  ten  or  fifteen  pounds 
doled  out  by  their  associations^  the  representatives  of  insu- 
rance societies,  the  agents  for  Scotch  pubushers^  and  canvassers 
on  behalf  of  new  periodicals  or  flattering  schemes  for  issuing, 
in  parts,  popular  Biblical  cyclopsedias,  or  impressions,  in  folio 
or  quarto,  of  the  Sacred  Book  itsel£  It  would  be  better  by 
far  that  a  good  man  who  is  just  kept  half  an  inch  above 
starving  point  by  incessant  watcnfulness  for  windfalls  of  this 
kind  should  put  on  an  apron  and  enrage  himself  to  weiffh 
sugar  and  candles  over  the  counter  of  Us  friend  and  ardi- 
deacon,  the  principal  grocer  in  the  High  Street. 

We  have  shrunk  from  unveiling  the  scenes  of  suffering 
which  we  know  exist  in  the  family  of  many  a  poor  minister. 
Have  our  readers  ever  tried  deliberately  to  estimate  what  is 
left  to  buy  bread  and  meat  for  a  minister  and  his  wife^  with 
four  or  five  children,  after  his  black  coat  and  the  cheap  mate- 
rials in  which  she  and  the  boys  and  ffirls  are  dressed  have 
been  paid  for,  after  the  house-rent  ana  the  taxes  have  been 
met,  and  sundry  other  little  items  attended  to,  which  are 
grievous  burdens  to  a  poor  household,  though  the  wealthv 
never  feel  their  pressure  P  If  not,  will  they  be  kind  enough 
to  sit  down,  the  first  spare  half-hour  that  Mis  in  their 
way,  and  learn  from  their  own  calculations  what  must  be  the 
condition  of  a  frightfrdly  large  number  of  our  ministers,  men 
who  once  had  their  high  hopes  and  their  elastic  energy,  but 
whose  spirit  has  been  crushed  out  of  them  by  a  protracted 
struggle  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  Who  will  aare  to  say 
that  this  disheartening  destiny  is  favourable  either  to  the  intel- 
lectual vigour  or  spiritual  earnestness  demanded  by  the  duties 
of  the  pastorate  P 

We  venture  to  suggest  another  test  of  the  respective  advan- 
tages of  comfort  and  of  hardship  in  connexion  with  ministerial 
work ;  for  the  conviction  of  the  grave  injuries  to  be  appre- 
hended from  *'  the  deceitfulness  of  riches''  is  too  deeply  rooted 
in  some  minds  to  be  easily  dislodged.  The  test  we  propose  is 
a  practical  one ;  let  experience  determine  whether  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  ministry  should  be  poor  in  order  to  be  devout. 
The  saintly  Fenelon  not  only  wore  a  mitre,  but  was  surrounded 
by  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
European  courts.  The  unearthly  piety  of  Jeremy  Tavlor 
shone  with  undimmed  lustre  among  the  coronets  oi  English 
nobles.  Howe  was  familiar  with  Whitehall.  John  Owen 
wrote  some  of  the  most  precious  and  beautiful  of  his  devo- 
tional works  while  Dean  ot  Christ  Church  and  Vice-chancellor 
of  OxfottL  But  the  list  might  fill  pages  instead  of  a  para- 
graph, and  still  be  incomplete. 
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From  the  dead  let  116  turn  to  ibe  living.  Who  are  the  minigteiv 
thai  are  regarded  with  most  admiration,  listened  to  with 
deepest  delight,  requested  most  frequently  to  preadi  on  mil 
kinds  of  occasions,  and  boasted  of  as  the  very  crown  and  glwy 
of  their  respective  denominations?  We  never  heard  that 
our  friends  who  are  in  such  fear  about  **the  deceitfulness  of 
riches,"  and  have  such  faith  in  the  spiritualizing  power  of 
ninety  or  a  hundred  a  year,  regard  the  pastors  of  Bloomsbury 
Chapel  and  the  Diorama  with  cUstrust,  and  yet  these  excellent 
gentlemen  occupy  '^  golden  stalls"  when  compared  with  some 
of  their  brethren.  In  the  sister  denomination  we  have  heard 
it  whispered — how  truly  we  do  not  pretend  to  say — that  the 
eloquent  and  ardent  minister  of  Surrey  Chapel,  presiding  over 
,a  church  of  more  than  a  thousand  members,  has  an  anniial 
income  of  a  thousand  pounds ;  that  the  venerable  author  of 
the  **  Anxious  Inquirer''  drives  one  of  the  most  comfortable 
broughams  in  Birmingham ;  and  that  the  genial  and  generons 
pastor  of  Great  George  Street,  Liverpool,  lives  in  a  style 
worthy  of  the  large  and  wealthy  congregation  to  which  he 
preaches.  It  is  passing  strange  that  these  are  precisely  the 
men  who  are  most  warmly  loved  and  most  deeply  respected — 
and  deservedly  so— by  the  very  persons  who  are  most  anxious 
to  keep  the  ministry  poor,  in  order  to  prevent  it  beooming 
worldly. 

But  were  not  the  Apostles  poor,  and  may  it  not  be  supposed 
that  the  condition  which  God  chose  for  these  illustrious  men 
would  be  the  best  for  the  ministers  of  Christ  in  all  ages  ?  A 
plausible  argument.  But  shall  we  abandon  our  civu  liberty 
because  apostles  were  persecuted;  invite  oppression  beeauae 
imprisonment  strengthened  rather  than  enfeebled  their  earnest- 
ness, and  stoning  made  their  Christian  graces  shine  out  with 
dazzling  lustre  P  It  is  one  thing  to  endure  poverty  throwh 
the  malignity  of  enemies,  and  another  to  endure  it  through  we 
neglect  of  friends.  There  is  a  paragraph  in  the  jH^emee  to 
■Hooker's  ''  Ecclesiastical  Polity,'*  which  we  commend  to  the 
careftd  meditation  of  those  who  advocate  poverty  for  the  clergy, 
oil  the  ground  of  the  apostolic  precedent.  Mr.  Hallam,  we 
remember,  questions  Hooker's  right  to  the  epithet '' judicioiie;" 
'  for  our  own  part  we  aane  willing  for  the  sake  of  the  last  aen- 
tences  of  our  extract,  which  we  have  italioiaed,  to  grant  him 
cnrery  title  of  honour  that  the  most  ^ithusiastic  of  his  admixvrs 
have  ever  claimed  for  him : — 

^  The  chiefest  thmg,"  writes  the  grave  dd  ChurdmiaB,  ^  which 

lay^reformers  yawn  for  is,  that  the  clergy  may  through  conformi^  in 

.  atate  and  oonditioa  be  apostolical,  poor  as  the  Apostles  of  Cfaanst 


w^re  poor.  In  wliich  one  ciroumstanee  if  they  imagine  bo  great 
perfection,  they  xnuat  think  that  church  which  hath  such  store  of 
mendicant  friars,  a  church  in  that  respect  most  happy.  Were  it 
for  the  glorv  of  God,  and  the  good  of  his  church  indeed,  that  the 
clergy  Bnoaid  be  led  even  as  bare  as  the  Apostles,  when  they  had 
neither  staff  nor  scrip ;  that  Ood,  which  should  lay  upon  them  the 
condition  of  his  Apostles,  would,  I  hope,  endue  them  with  the  self- 
afinie  affection  which  was  in  that  holy  Apostle,  whose  words  con- 
cerning his  own  right  virtuous  contentment  of  heart,  '  as  well  how 
to  want  as  to  abound,"  are  a  most  fit  episcopal  emprese.  The  Qhureh 
of  Christ  is  a  hody  mvslical,  A  body  cannot  stand  unless  the  parts 
thereof  be  proportionable.  Let  it  therefore  he  required  on  both  parts, 
at  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  to  he  in  meanness  of  state  like  the  Apostles  ; 
at  the  hands  of  the  laity  to  he  as  they  were  who  lived  tmder  the 
Apostle  ;  and  in  this  reformation  there  will  he,  though  little  wisdom, 
yet  some  %nd\ffereaey*^  (i.e.  impartiality). 

But  the  fears  of  our  friends  for  the  imperilled  spiritoality  of 
the  Pastorate  may  be  dismissed.  Should  the  meet  ambitioiis 
echemes  for  a  supplemental  aid  fund  be  realised,  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  our  finance  TeformeFs  be  fulfilled,  the 
most  daring  demands  yet  made  in  behalf  ofj  the  ministry,  com- 
pletely met,  '*  the  deoeitfulness  of  riches''  will  still  be  a  very 
remote  danger.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  ''  the  care 
of  this  world,"  which  also  chokes  the  word,  is  as  likely  to  be 
felt  by  the  poor  as  by  the  wealthy ;  it  may  be  oocasioned  by 
having  too  httle  for  comfort,  as  well  as  too  much  ;  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  necessaries,  as  well  as  by  the  temptation  to 
enjoy  sapi^nities. 

We  are  convinced  that  very  much  of  the  evil  we  complain 
offtrisesfromtwocaxues:- 

First,  the  ignorance  of  the  church  and  congregation  about 
the  financial  arrangements  made  with  the  minister. 

Secondly,  the  present  system  of  pew  letting. 

I«  lliat,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ver^  little  is  kaown  by  the  mass 
of  the  ])eople  about  the  way  in  which  the  minister  is  supported, 
needs,  we  imagine,  no  confirmation.  It  is  too  notorious.  Indeed 
we  think  it  never  strikes  the  minds  of  seven-eighths  of  the 
members  of  our  churches  that  the  pastor  needs  regular  peoo- 
niary  aid,  and  that  they  are  the  persons  to  provide  it.  Whether 
it  is  imagined  that  ravens  still  feed  hungry  prophets,  or  thfett 
spiritual  men  need  no  physical  sustenance,  or  that  in  some 
mysterious  way  Providence  insinuates  five  pound  notes  into  the 
minister's  pocket-book,  or  prevents  his  flesh  from  wasting 
away  on  his  hemes,  and  his  coat  from  wearing  into  holes  on  his 
back,  we  cannot  divine.  But  the  probability  is,  that  the  qute- 
tion.  How  their  minister  lives?  never  ooours  to  them,  any 
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more  than  it  oocurs  to  them  to  inqixire  into  the  probable  iiuxmte 
of  the  maa  in  the  mooa.  If  the  tiiicmght  does  occur  sometimes^ 
it  is  put  aside  by  the  very  reasonable  supposition  that  ereir- 
thing  must  be  godng  on  right  or  the  deacons  would  bring  the 
subject  before  the  church.  Now,  we  think  that  if  the  deftcons 
did  their  duty>  they  would  take  care  that  every  seat-holder  had 
full  and  exact  inf(»rmation  every  year,  of  the  way  in  which  the 
minister  was  being  supported ;  and  care  would  be  taken  to  lay 
before  every  individual  what  he  was  doing  for  the  minister's 
comfort.  If  thought  were  once  awakened — if  the  subject  had 
a  fair  consideration,  we  have  such  faith  in  the  generosity  of 
the  people,  that  we  believe  there  is  scarcely  a  church  fircmi  one 
end  of  England  to  the  other  which  would  not  double  its 
minister's  salwy. 

II.  This  can  only  be  done,  however,  by  some  change  in  our 
pew  system,  which  should  either  be  altogether  abandoned,  or 
largely  supplemented  by  additional  voluntary  contributions  for 
the  support  of  the  pastor.  In  a  very  able  book,  full  of  valuable 
suggestions,  and  Ml,  too,  of  mischievous  exaggerationB  and 
mistakes,  we  mean  Mr.  Porter's  ''  Lecture  on  Lidependency," 
there  are  some  thoughts  on  this  subject  worth  remembering. 
He  puts  this  matter  in  a  very  striking  way : — 

"  If  we  suppose,"  he  says, ''  that  in  most  of  our  chapels  three  shil* 
lings,  or  three  shillings  and  threepence  per  quarter  is  the  price  of  a 
single  sitting,  about  threepence  per  week  is  paid  by  each  attendant, 
and  for  threepence,  therefore,  a  man  can  consider  himself  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  two  services  on  every  Sunday,  besides  that  of  any 
services  that  may  be  maintained  in  the  week,  in  addition,  perhaps, 
to  various  cares  for  his  children,  and  to  a  share  of  his  mmister*s 
gratuitous  attendance  at  marriages,  baptisms,  fimerab,  and  many 
less  definite  occasions." 

It  must  surely  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  no  proportion 
between  the  magnitude  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  minister 
and  the  threepence  a  week  paid  by  the  congregaticm.  His  ser- 
vices, inde^  cannot  receive  adequate  pecuniary  remuneration. 
The  worth  of  the  stimulus  to  holy  living,  the  comfort  in  trouble, 
the  warning  against  temptation,  the  tranquillinng  of  earthly 
anxieties,  and  the  brightening  of  celestial  hopes  which  are 
supplied  by  the  sermon,  cannot  be  estimated  m  '*  silver  and 
gold."  But  the  minister  ought  to  be  placed  not  only  above 
want,  but  beyond  anxiety.  What  he  needs  for  oomfort,  for 
recreation,  for  intellectiml  culture,  for  the  education  of  his 
fomily  should  be  freely  and  ungrudgingly  provided  for  him. 
We  do  not  wish  to  see  wealth  made  an  inaucement  to  men  to 
enter  the  ministry,  but  we  think  it  an  injustice  and  a  shame 
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that  poverty  should  be  made  the  penalty  for  undertaking  the 
noblest  of  human  occupations.  Our  large  churches  are  not 
free  from  blame,  and  we  belieye  that  what  was  said  by  a 
minister  at  the  Congregational  Union  Meeting  at  Cheltenham, 
last  auttunn,  about  the  suflferings  of  ministers  with  what  are 
called  moderate  incomes  is  quite  true ;  many  a  village  pastor 
with  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  jrear  is  far  better  off  than 
his  brother  in  the  neighbouring  market-town  with  a  couple  of 
hundred;  aye,  and  even  he  is  better  off  than  the  popular 
minister  ten  miles  off,  with  a  large  and  respectable  church 
and  three  hundred  a  year.  A  minister's  household  and  per- 
sonal expenses  and  the  demands  on  his  benevolence,  obviously 
increase  with  the  magnitude  of  the  town  in  which  he  Hves  and 
the  importance  of  his  congregation;  and  it  should  also  be 
remembered  that  the  higher  lus  position  the  heavier  are  his 
labours,  and  the  greater  his  need  of  everjrthing  by  which  toil 
is  lightened  and  strength  maintained,  the  more  imperative 
does  it  become  that  he  should  be  abreast  of  the  literature  of 
the  day  in  all  its  various  departments,  and  have  his  library 
shelves  loaded  with  the  learning  and  wisdom  which  are  con- 
stantly issuing  £rom  the  press.  He  must  read  scores  of  books 
every  year  in  which  he  has  little  personal  interest,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  thoroughly  informed  of  the  constant  changes  which 
are  ocenrring  in  the  outlines  of  modem  theological  thought, 
and  be  prepared  as  opportunity  offers  to  protect  his  people 
from  the  perils  of  the  tmies.  These  are  not  days  in  which  it 
is  safe  for  the  men  who  occupy  the  more  prominent  pulpits  in 
the  land  to  be  recluse,  bookish  men,  strangers  to  the  life  which 
is  surging  around  them.  But  a  contracted  purse  is  likely  to 
induce  a  contracted  mind.  Pecuniary  resources  are  necessary 
to  command  the  influences  by  which  all  the  faculties  are  kept 
in  a  vigorous  and  healthy  exercise  on  the  events  of  the  passing 
hour. 

We  commend  what  we  have  written  to  the  thoughtful  atten- 
tion of  two  olnssos  of  people.  Let  those  who  value  their  minis- 
ters ask  themselves  whether  their  gratitude  exhausts  itself  in 
yerbal  thanks  and  admiration*  Let  those  who  complain  of  the 
ineffieiency  of  the  pulpit  inquire  whether  pecuniary  anxiety 
has  made  their  minister  cold  and  feeble  ;  and  instead  of 
annoying  him  with  complaints,  let  them  try  the  effect  of  a 
generous  increase  of  his  salary.  We  venture  to  prophesy  that 
m  scores  of  cases  this  prescription  would  answer  wonderftdly. 
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Egeaifs  ly  MinUtern  of  the  T^ee  Church  cf  Scotland,    Edinbargli : 
Thomas  Constable  &  Co.    1858. 


The  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Edinbargh  EsaayB  axe 
tbe  pleasantest  yolumea  that  have  recently  issued  from  the 
press,  and  we  think  that  the  membera  of  the  Free-Ohnrch  have 
rally  proved  their  right  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  p«U 
universities.  The  subjects  of  the  Essavs  lying  before  us  aro 
very  various,  and  all  are  discussed  with  ability  and  learning. 
It  is  a  disadvantage  that  all  the  writers  belong  to  one  pvofiHH 
sion,  though  there  is  far  less  monotony  of  tone  in  the  Tolumv 
than  might  naturally  have  been  anticipated.  But  however 
dissimilar  the  original  endowments  of  nine  or  ten  men  may  be, 
all  of  whom  have  chosen  one  great  and  abeorbin^  woric*  and 
however  dissimilar  the  particular  studies  to  which  they  have 
severally  devoted  their  spare  time  and  strength^  the  ioflweooe 
of  their  professional  reading  and  of  their  professional  duties 
must  reveal  itself  in  the  tone  and  style  of  their  produoliona. 
This  general  principle  would  hold  true  of  lawyers  and  medical 
men,  but  it  is  specially  true  of  ministers.  Ministers  are 
scarcely  ever  permitted  to  put  off  the  black  coat  and  the  white 
neckerchief^  and  become  mere  men.  The  traditions  of  ihetr 
office,  the  expectations  of  society,  prevent  it  in  the  ease  of 
many ;  intense  devotion  to  spiritual  work,  and  profound  iis- 
pressions  of  the  solemnity  of  ministerial  and  pastoral  obliga- 
tions prevent  it  in  the  cose  of  some.  Just  now  and  then, 
indeed,  above  the  groaning  shelves  in  the  study  of  a  powerful 
popular  preacher,  we  may  catch  sight  of  the  joints  of  a  fishing 
rod,  and  see  in  the  hall  an  unorthodox  '^  wide-awake,''  bearing 
indubitable  signs  of  having  had  many  a  line  twisted  round  it ; 
and  we  know  a  learned  theological  professor  who  testifies  thai 
his  Hebrew  and  Syriao  investigations  are  greatly  prospered  by 
his  carrying  a  gun  occasionally  over  the  Scotch  moon ;  but  we 
fear  that  many  good  people  would  be  horrified  at  tbe  idea  ai 
having  a  minister  whose  eye  and  wrist  were  familiar  with  Ihv 
blissful  mysteries  and  toils  of  the  trout-stream,  or  who  had  tbe 
reputation  of  being  a  dead  shot  The  church  will  grow  wider 
by-and«byc,  and  will  not  think  a  man's  soul  less  true  to  the 
highest  aims  of  Christian  life,  because  he  has  a  fresh  and 
hearty^  enjoyment  of  the  innocent  recreations  by  which  the 
blood  is  purified  and  the  nerves  are  strengthened.  And  amoni; 
other  good  results  which  will  follow  from  breoking  down  the 
professional  fences  and  proprieties  which  surround  the  pul|ttt« 
will  be  a  fuller  sympathy  on  the  part  of  tbe  ministry  with 
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every  form.  ,of  hujnan  straggle  and  aorrov,  greater  fsesliness, 
variety,  and  independence  of  thought. 

But  we  repeat,  that  there  is  leas  of  the  profeaaional  tone  in 
these  Esaaya  than  we  ahoiild  have  expected.  They  ore  written, 
with  one  exception,  by  ministers  of  the  Free-Church,  who  have 
reoeived  ordination  since  the  disruption  in  1843.  The  preface, 
by  Dr.  Hanna,  has  some  very  sensible  observations  on  the 
healthy  stimulus  which  the  occasional  publication  of  such  a 
volume  is  likelv  to  give  to  the  studies  of  the  younger  ministry. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into  anything  like  a  discussion 
of  the  subjects  of  the  Essays.  We  have  been  especialy  interested 
in  that  by  Mr.  Bums  on  Catholicism  and  Seotarianism  ;  in  that 
by  Mr.  Blackie  on  Old  Testament  light  on  our  Social 
Problems ;  by  Mr.  Macffresor  on  the  Haldanes ;  b^  Dr. 
Edersheim  on  Bohemian  Iterormers  and  German  Politicians; 
and  on  the  Future  of  India,  by  Mr.  Smith,  a  missionary  at 
Calcutta.  The  breadth  of  view  and  liberality  of  the  first 
deserves  special  commendation. 

The  appearance  of  this  volume  affords  a  fair  opportunity  for 
reducing  opinions  which  we  fear  are  gradually  gaining  strength 
in  many  quarters,  and  are  likely  to  have  a  very  injurious 
influence.  The  excitement  produced  by  the  recent  evangeHstio 
labours  of  some  unlearned  preachers,  both  in  the  North  and  in 
the  South,  the  inmienso  congregations  they  collect,  and  the 
admiration  awakened  by  their  undivided  consecration  of  all 
their  energies  to  the  work  of  the  pulpit,  are  leading  some  good 
persons  to  imder-estimate  the  importance  of  solid  learning  and 
genei*al  literary  culture  to  the  Christian  ministry.  Let  them 
remember  that  though  it  may  be  all  very  well  for  an  evangelist^ 
who  never  preaches  a  dozen  times  to  the  same  congregation, 
to  bum  his  books  and  read  nothing  but  the  Bible,  a 
minister  who  has  teach  the  same  to  seven  or  eight  hundred 
people  every  Sunday,  must  not  be  perpetually  reiterating  the 
same  elementary  truths,  and  continually  employing  the  same 
familiar  illustrations.  The  weary  labours  of  the  student  may 
perhaps  do  something  to  unfit  most  men  for  being  vehement, 
exciting,  popular  preachers;  but  they  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  devout,  judicious,  and  successfttd  ^tor.  It  will  be  a 
dark  day  for  our  churches  when  the  ministry  shall  be  oom* 
pelled  to  abandon  theology,  scholarship,  philosophy,  and 
science,  and  to  live  constantly  in  the  eye,  or  rather  car  of  the 
public.  Poverty  of  thought,  and  shallowness  of  religious  life, 
will  be  the  inevitable  consequence.  We,  therefore  rejoice  at 
every  influence  likely  to  favour  the  scholarly  and  thoughtful 
habits  of  the  ministry.  Why  should  not  the  Independents 
and  Baptists  of  England  try  their  hand  at  a  similar  volume  of 
Essays? 
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ahare  ia  the  interest  and  the  sympathies  of  Protestant  Chnnslies.  We 
can  neither  forget  what  we  owe  to  the  ooontrj  of  Lnthsr,  nor 
important  the  bearing  which  its  religious  state  has  iipoa  our 
and  other  lands.  But  if  we  calmly  inquire  into  tbs 
and  the  prospects  of  evangelical  religion  on  tbe  Obn(fcinit»  ^ 
confess,  with  sadness,  that  oar  hopes  are  bj  no  means  so  r 
as  those  of  many  who  have  spoken  or  written  on  the 
Beneath  the  surface  of  general  orthodoxy  are  moat 
mentSy  which  threaten  a  destruction  more  fearfiil  than  has  yst  taken 
place.  In  truth,  the  Churches  of  Gkrmany  hatve,  sinoe  1848,  oosa- 
mitted  a  series  of  grievous  blunders.  Before  that  period,  orilMKi<Hcv 
was  by  no  means  a  favourite  with  many  of  the  governments.  Aoeor^ 
ingly,  open  opposition  within  and  without  the  Church  was  tcdcnted. 
The  Kationalists,  and  ''  the  party  of  enlightenment"  (as  ther  lof^d 
to  call  themselves),  were  at  that  time  combated  owj  with  arc«- 
ments,  nor  were  the  circumstances  and  prospects  even  of  a  theologm 
affected  by  his  pecuhar  creed.  We  grant  that  in  pvaetioa  ibk  led 
to  shameful  abuses,  and  to  singular  inconsistenoies.  Still,  bjr  its 
own  inherent  power  and  reality,  evangelical  Chiistimtty  was,  atep 
by  step,  advancmg  to  complete  victory.  But,  after  the  eventfttl  ymlr 
of  revolutions,  governments  came  to  identify  the  party  of  enligliupft- 
ment  with  that  of  political  progress,  and  every  eflfort  wia  made  to 
preserve  both  Church  and  State  in  the  old  Hatu  quo.  The  aspect  c^ 
affairs  is  now  completely  changed.  Every  divergence  from  tbefiirBii* 
lanes  of  the  Church  exposed— at  least  in  the  great  majority  of  tbe 
German  States — to  temporal  consequences,  which  few,  destitote  <tf 
genuine  principle,  were  willing  to  encounter.  In  consequeoea,  of  a 
sudden,  everybody  became  *'  Churchly,"  while  the  Churooea,  tnstaad 
of  sealously  prosecuting  their  former  work  of  evangeKsataan,  mtd 
jealously  guarding  themselves  asainst  an  amdgamation  with  the  Stalin 
and  its  retrograde  policy,  eagerly  grasped  the  proffiared  booiL  Out- 
wardly, Bationalism  now  seems  d^,  and  a  new  em  to  have  dawned 
upon  the  country.  But  really,  the  ground  is  undermined.  T\e 
people  have  little  confidence  in  the  Cburch ;  immorality  and  uamI- 
uness  are  not  on  the  decrease ;  the  enemies  of  the  GkMroel  seem  fflled 
with  more  bitter  animosity  than  at  any  previous  period ;  the  numbi^ 
of  theological  students  is  continuously  and  very  laraely  deereaam^  ; 
and  the  Church  itself  is  rent  into  most  hostile  factions — ^Bitualiam 
and  covert  Bationalism  contending  against  an  enlightened  and  earnest 
piety.  When  the  crisis,  which  seems  at  band,  ta&es  place,  the  result 
will,  we  fear,  be  sufficiently  serious. 

We  have  traced  the  religious  state  of  Oermai^  oi4y  in  tie  anat 
Iteiiocal  outlinea.  It  may  be  added,  that  thinkwig  meii  fai  that 
couutcy  are  beooming  alive  to  the  danger,  and  that  tbi  works  bdbi« 
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U8  fre^uflntij  refer  to  it,  some  in  the  lamguage  of  alarm,  some  in  that 
of  advice,  and  some  even  in  that  of  triumphant  exultation.  A  rerj 
fiiir  idea  of  the  present  ecelesiastieal  state  of  Germany  maj  be 
gathered  from  Pastor  Matthes'  "  General  Ecdesinstical  Ohronide  for 
1867/'  ^  which  gives  an  account  of  the  various  deliberative  meetings 
of  the  dei^,  of  Serman  home,  and  foreign  miBBionary  operations, 
of  the  state  of  religious  parties  and  of  th^logical  literature,  of  the 
flQeasures'on  religious  ouestions  taken  by  various  governments,  of  the 
state  of  Dissentmg  boaies,  and  of  the  procress  of  Bomanism.  The 
meetings  of  the  livangelieal  Alliance,  held  last  autumn  in  Berlin, 
seem  to  have  attracted  much  greater  attention  than  we  could  at  all 
have  anticipated.  Instead  of  viewing  them  simply  as  an  expression 
of  fratemaf  union  and  sympathy,  friend  and  foe  combine  in  attaching 
to  them  a  meaning  which,  we  are  sure,  the  British  members  of  the 
Allianoe  at  least,  have  never  entertained.  Scarcely  a  Ctorman 
tractate  on  eedenastical  questions,  which  we  have  lately  perused, 
but  dwells  on  this  point.  Some  rejoicingly  declare  that  with  these 
meetings  the  day  of  narrow  ecdesiastieism  is  gone  by ;  others  think 
that  the  nine  articles  subscribed  by  members  of  Ae  Alliance  constitute 
the  basis  of  a  new  Ohurch ;  while  another  party  lament  that  the  idea 
of  a  '*  Ohurch"  is  now  completely  dissolved  into  that  of  a  union  of 
sects.  Professor  Piper's  **"  Evangelical  Almanac"  for  1858,'  is 
scarcely  so  interesting  as  it  had  been  in  1857.  The  publication 
contains  articles  bv  Krummaoher,  Hoffmann,  Piper,  Semisch, 
Schmiedt,  Giesebrecht,  and  others,  some  of  which  are  very  able, 
others  only  indifferent.  But  the  pLui  of  the  work  deserves  imitation, 
and  the  book  is  enriched  by  a  lithograph,  taken  from  an  ancient  MS. 
in  the  Library  at  Ptois,  representing  the  meeting  of  the  Second 
Council  of  Constantinople  in  881,  where  the  errors  of  Macedonius 
and  ApoUinaris  were  condemned.  What  renders  this  illustration 
so  interesting  is  the  circumstance,  that  on  the  raised  throne  in  the 
middle  of  the  assembly,  not  the  representative  of  Borne,  but 
Of!  open  Bible  is  placed.  The  correctness  of  this  picture  is  amply 
confirmed  by  the  testimonv  of  Cjrill  of  Alexandria.  A  very  useful  and 
nractical  publication  is  that  entitled  **  The  Evangelical  Clergyman," 
Dy  Pastor  Lohe.'  Originally  a  series  of  lectures  addressed  to  mis- 
sionary students,  it  has,  very  properly,  been  given  to  a  larger  public. 
Besides  the  reprint  of  an  old  traetatd  (dating  from  1528)  on  clerical 
duties,  it  gives  equally  apt  and  judicious  counsel  to  young  minister! 
on  the  discharge  of  their  office,  and  also  contains  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  psychical  treatment  of  persons  labouring  under  various  dis- 
eases. The  latter,  though  brief,  are  practical  and  sound.  In  the 
*'  councils  to  the  clergy,"  we  specially  note  admonitions  to  careful 


^  AllgenMine  Kirrhlioht  Chronik.  Yoa  B.  Mstthwfc  4t«r.  Jtkigsng.    Letpiig. 
O.HAyer.    1858. 

*  EvuigeliBches  Jahrboch,  liir  1858.    Hezauflgcgeben  von  Dr.  F.  Piper.    0ter. 
•Mfmng.    Berlin  :  Wiegandt  ti.  Orieben.     1858. 
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jBBpiiBitlon  of  semonB, Bad  en  advice  ifaai^asa  genenl  mb^tiie  dis- 
cnum  should  not  extead  beyond  bAlf  an  bDnr—^av^geBtioiiBthcaeiifli 
ttnoBiied  for  among  oonelTes.  Mr.  Lessing^t  tiactate  on  ^  Tka  Biape 
af  the  Cfaiiatian"*  is  a  calm  and  Bdb«  expoaitkm  of  mifiBnaDan 
views,  by  a  layman.  A  work  of  aooaidBmUe  importanoe  la  Rofiaaaor 
ficdieidceL'a  ^  Christian  Dogmatica,"*  of  vriiioh  a  fiwt  Tobmie  Uaa 
bafore  na.  The  author  lanenta  tiiat  all  inqouy  ia  in  danger  of  being 
vtifled  aandst  the.  nntinnking  afaovts  of  ecelesiaaticay  -who  «f  a 
audden  hare  become  orthodox,  and  who,  inatead  of  atoifying  the  great 
aneafciona  of  Christianity,  waste  their  stoength  in  party  sfnafaUea. 
While  we  partly  agree  in  thia  view,  we  Mr  that  Dr.  ficheakd'a 
Dognwtica  will  not  help  to  elear  the  way,  or  to  aet  aside  diffionltiea 
We  gladly  acknowledge  his  candour,  learning,  and  the  eleganee  of 
hia  s^le;  bot  for  the  bright  noonday  of  the  Qo^l  truth  hia  book 
aeama  to  us  to  aobstitute  only  the  dim  twilightof  a  aabjectiTe  myafek- 
.oism.  The  eMwdtffiee  of  the  indiYidualia  exalted  as  the  i^reatovoanftr 
xeeeiTing  and  determining  religious  truth ;  inapiraition  u  trsnaMrmed 
into  an  unasoei  leligioua  unpieaabn  upon  die  conacieaee  hron^kt 
into  iaunediate  contact  with  the  Divine,  and  which,  in  proportion 
«8  it  has  been  afibcted,  reacts  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  inapii«d 
writers.  Such  a  idieory,  to  aay  the  leaat,  ia  exceedin^y  Tagoe, 
nnaatiBfactory,  and  dangeroua.  Instead  of  an  infallible  diiectovj  of 
faith  and  nuDmers,itleaTestheBible  only  a  oollection  of  tractataa  by 
.men  enjoying  different  degrees  of  inapiration,  and  hence  mora  or  leas 
liable  to  error,  noatakee,  or  omisaions.  Tnafcead  of  poaaeaaiBg  in 
the  Bible  a  fixed,  objective  teat,  we  ahould  have  to  aubmit  that  book 
itself  to  a  vaarying  and  nnoertsin  aub^ective  atandard  of  pecaonal 
feelings  and  impieaaiona.  More  unqualified  ia  cor  approbation 
of  Ftofessor  Kurtz's  *"  Bible  and  Astronomy,"'  which  haa  p^ 
appeared  in  a  fourth  and  conaiderably  eiilaiged  ediiamL  Thia  hfede 
work  diacoases  the  main  queationa  aa  between  natoral  adonoe  and 
the  BiUe,  and  that  not  only  in  a  devout  apirit,  but  in  'M^Mmti^i* 
manner,  and  yet  in  popular  lanyiage.*  Laati^,  Dr.  OeUer, 
who  ia  ao  well  known  for  hia  patnetic  lore,  haa  jnat  t^jvmnmmwk^ifA 
a  aariea  of  adecticna  from  the  Pathera,  by  giving  na  eertain 
tractates  of  Gregory  of  Nyaaa.^  On  oppoeite  pagea  the  etigiaal 
Qveek  and  a  German  tranaktion  are  found,  while  cribioal  nobeaate 
oecaaicmally  impended.  The  u&dertaking  duaorvea  the  altenlioa  of 
atodenta. 
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*  DieHoOiaBg  dee  <3hriflk«i  gemaai  d.  hrUucfam  Heffhin^pkhrt  linaw^^ttt 
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In  dcdaaiaitaQal  hUtory  ve  firat  note  a  pablioition  br  Prafiomr 
Sehmid,  of  Erlaogen,  on  ''  The  Thedogy  of  Semler/'"  ihe  inqiocw 
t9XLt  bearing  of  that  teAofaer  on  the  hirtory  and  derelopmeot  of 
BfltianBliam  wonld  have  deserved  an  eadier,  even  as  it  merits  a  jnone 
compraheDsiye,  treatise  than  that  under  review.  The  son  of  a  poor 
psstor,  the  youth  of  Sender  fell  in  a  period  when  the  earnestness  of 
religion  had  veiy  geneniUj  given  place  to  maudlin  cant,  and  pietf 
degenerated  iato  pietism.  Under  outward  pressure,  oUl  PastOBr 
Semler  also  jielded  to  this  movement^  bat  his  son,  Aoikgh  at  one 
tune  impressed,  5ret,]when  tiie  &tal  alternative  of  Wi^ijigg  or  pietism 
was  presented  to  his  choice,  made  selection  of  the  SixtmBv.  In  those 
days,  ignorance,  and  too  often  hypocrisy  also,  were  associated  with 
pietisBL  Young  Semler,  full  of  jurdour  for  learning,  speedily  threw 
nimself  into  the  opposite  movement ;  of  which,  fi>r  a  time,  he  became 
the  leader.  His  prinoiple  of  distinguishing  between  public  aod 
private  oreede  is  well  known.  In  virtue  of  it,  while  retaining  an 
orthodox  4)reed  iw  the  bond  of  outward  ecclesiastic  conperion,  a 
man  might,  as  his  reason  or  folly  dictated,  believe  anything  or 
nothing.  Semler  became  really  the  father  of  Bationalism,  and,  fiir  a 
seaaon,  his  fame  with  a  certain  party  was  unbounded.  Bnl^  withal,  our 
professor  wished  to  remain  a  Christian,  and,  when  one  of  hb 
rollowess  exceeded  the  bounds  of  pnidenoe,  and  the  celebrated 
^  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments  "  appealed,  he  actually  had  the  hardihood 
to  write  agsinst  them.  This  was  too  mnch  for  inend  and  foe,  sod 
amid  a  pmect  torsent  of  obloquy  the  old  man  lived  to  outlive 
himself.  Ail  these  drcumstances  are  well  known;  not  ao,  perhaps, 
that,  in  his  latter  years,  Semler  busied  himself  with  the  study  of 
alchemy,  and  firmly  believed  in  the  "  eUsir  ei^ie,"  and  in  his  own 
power  of  producing  gold !  Pr.  Bchmid's  book  has  a^auroely  answered 
our  expectations.  Xcne^  it  is  not  so  heavy  or  prosaic  as  Sem]fir*a 
"*'  AutoDiography,*'  who  has  msnaged  to  convert  even  the  ''  mxwt 
interesting  scene"  in  the  life  of  ayoung  man  intoapieceof  ridicukms 
dumsinesa ;  but  it  sadlv  wants  depth  and  breadth.  We  aoojEdad  to 
be  aUe  to  announce  that  another  part  of  Mr.  Gindely's  "  History 
of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,'"  has  iwpeared,  which  briars  the  narrative 
to  the  year  1609.  The  work  has  lost  nothing  of  its  former  aocnxaoy 
and  thoughtfulness,  although  Popish  and  Jesuit  leaniBfli  on  the  part 
of  the  author  appear  more  distinctly.  In  the  ganecu  £sets  of  this 
history,  the  present  volume  adds  litde  to  our  store  of  knowledge; 
but  it  supphes  abundant  details  as  to  the  state  and  tactics  of  the 
various  parties.     We  have  turned  with  esger  curiosity  to  those 

Sassages  in  which  Mr.  Oindelv  discusses  the  question  whether  t^ 
emanda  of  the  Protestants,  which  ultimately  led  to  the  rebellion  of 
1618»  were  justly  founded  on  the  charter  of  religious  liberty  granted 
by  the  Emperor  Sodolph,  or  not.    In  this  respect  our  mierenoes 
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Chbistiah  HoFi.    By  John  Axtg«ll  James.    London :  Haadltmi,  Adams^  &  C<n. 

1858. 

Mb.  Jamjss  has  laid  the  Church  of  Christ  under  additional  obliga- 
tion by  the  publication  of  the  yolume  before  ub.  Having  alreadr 
issued  works  on  Faith  and  Charity,  he  completes  "  the  apostolical 
trio  of  Christian  graces"  by  the  present  treatise  on  Hope.  The 
first  chapter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  conaideratioa  of  bope 
generally,  and  forcibly  does  the  author  show  that  it  is  **  the  main- 
spring of  human  action — the  lunar  influence  that  keeps  the  tide  t^ 
human  affairs  in  perpetual  and  healthy  motion.*'  He  then  pa8s<< 
on  to  define  Christian  hope,  and  to  point  out  its  distinction  from 
fiuth  and  love ;  then  its  foundation  and  object,  and  the  various 
aspects  it  has  in  relation  to  the  work  of  salvation  are  presented  and 
discussed :  and  lastly,  the  necessity  and  means  of  strenffthening  it 
are  consiaered.  The  writer  has  evidently  well  digested  ois  thi^me. 
and  written  it  in  such  a  manner  as  cannot  fail  to  be  attractive,  ani 
to  commend  the  subject  to  his  readers.  The  great  danger  in  such  a 
work  is  a  dry  abstract  method  of  treatment.  This,  Mr.  James  has 
happily  avoided ;  and  while  there  is  an  absence  of  everythtni; 
approaching  the  rhetorical,  the  stvle  is  full  of  vigour  and  life.  HVr 
heartily  commend  the  volume  to  tie  perusal  of  our  readers,  and  trL^: 
that  its  circulation  will  be  as  wide  as  the  established  reputation  of  its 
author  justly  claims  for  it.  We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  xut.  r.- 
tion  that  it  is  dedicated  to  the  venerable  author's  colleague,  i^^ 
Bev.  B.  W.  Dale,  M.A. — a  compliment  as  touching  as  it  is  graceful, 
and  one  as  honourable  to  him  who  tenders  as  to  him  to  receive  it. 
And  while  it  cannot  but  be  a  source  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Dale»  ths.: 
he  so  entirely  possesses  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  author,  it 
will  be  no  less  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  James,  to  know  thit 
the  reverend  eentleman  associated  with  him  in  his  pastoral  duties,  i« 
one  of  whom  he  can  say,  "  In  the  prospect,  and  which  at  my  time  of 
life  cannot  be  a  remote  one,  of  faying  down  the  ministry  I  harp 
received  of  the  Lord,  it  is  a  profound  satisfaction  to  me  to  beI*eYf 
that  the  same  great  doctrines  which  are  here  professed  will  continue 
after  my  retirement  or  decease,  in  your  sermons,  to  be  the  themes  «  f 
the  pulpit  which  we  now  jointly  occupy."  (Dedication,  p.  ri.)  It 
is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  ourselves  that  Mr.  James  has  such  a 
pleasing  prospect  before  him  towards  the  close  of  his  long  ar.d 
eminently  useful  life — ^but  we  trust  that,  long  as  he  has  ii!rea.ir 
laboured,  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  will  yet  vouchsafe  to  hirn 
many  years  of  usefulness  and  peace. 


MniOBA :  a  Qnsrtarlj  lUview  of  SoeUl  Soieoot.    London :  I^rtrida«  4  C^ 

Tbs  MosiJ*  SrATisnca  os  Qulsoow.    By  WiUUm  Logao,  CommiMtooT  of  Um 
SGottiah  Ttfapanaoo  Lo«go^ 

M^iommdmprdb0fmtdMm€rasefmrj  miglil  beltenotloof  many 
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nMiktk^itib  hhofoA  to  be  erected  *t  Woniie^  and  ^e  lOAdfly  t»ko  Ifcp 
iippertiitiitf  of  calUng  attoDfefen  to  the  kindred  undeEtokiog  at 
Speyer.  Those  ivho  ire  interested  in  bynmology  will  weloom^  Dr. 
wffoken^i  publieation  on  ''The  Hamburg  Hymnbooks  of  ik$ 
IKxteenth  Centiiry,"^  of  which  abundant  epecimena  are  giTen* 
Able  historical  notoa  on  the  hymnologY  of  varioafl  Protestant  cities 
imd  eepecially  of  Hamburg,  render  tne  book  useful  to  historical 
readers  generaUr.  We  a»  glad  to  know  that  the  last  traces  of  a 
Bationalist  randalisin,  which  had  so  sadly  mauled  the  hynms  of 
Germany,  are  fast  disappearing.  It  were  unjust  to  conclude  our 
notices  of  works  on  Church  historj  for  this  quarter,  without  giring 
a  sentence  of  well-merited  praise  to  Dr.  Jest's  '*  History  of  Judaism 
and  its  Sects,*'"  of  which  a  second  Tolume  has  just  f^peared.  Tbye 
author  continues  to  display  jpainstaking  industry  and  accuracy, 
eombined  with  a  rare  amount  ot  candour  and  fearless  independence. 
If  anything  were  to  be  wished,  it  might  be  a  form  less  ary^  and  a 
style  somewhat  more  picturesque.  The  Tolume  before  ua  brings  the 
narrative  down  to  the  ^ear  1204k 

Among  the  exegetical  treatises  on  our  table,  the  first  place 
undoubtedly  belongs  to  Che?alier  Bunsen's  great  work  on  the  Biole,^* 
of  which  a  first  part  has  just  ^peered.  The  learned  author  informs 
us  that  a  retrandation  of  the  Bible,  and  its  adaptation  for  the  use  of 
educated  laymen,  has  been  the  object  of  his  studies  and  desires  for 
forty  years.  We  may,  therefore,  expect  to  find  here  the  matured  yiews 
of  a  scholar,  which,  however,  we  are  sorry  the  limit  assigned  us  will 
prevent  us  from  ezamininff  in  detail  Our  readers  are  sufficiently 
aware  that  from  many  of  ue  Ohevalier's  fundamental  principles  we 
entirely  dissent.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that,  in 
the  work  under  notice,  they  are  not  stated  either  so  broadly  or  so 
offensively  as  in  his  former  volume  on  "  Gh>d  in  History.'*  The  part 
before  us  contains  an  introduction,  prolegomena,  chronological  and 

Snchronistic  tables,  and  a  new  translation  of  Gen.  i.— xi.,  with  notes, 
midst  much  that  is  able  and  excellent,  exceptions  just  and  weigh^ 
will  be  tsken.  Not  to  speak  of  those  divergences  in  principle  to  wmcn 
we  have  already  alluded,  and  the  objections  now  widely,  and,  we 
believe,  properly,  entertained  to  Bnnsen's  "  ^yptian  Chronology," 
the  views  expressed  in  the  notes  to  the  short  portion  of  the  text  given  in 
this  part  are  widely  different  from  those  hdd  in  common  1^  evangelical 
Christians.  Throughout,  a  misty  and  mystical  spiritualism  prevails, 
which  substitutes  what  to  us  seem  entirely  foreign  ideat  for  thi^  facts 
recorded  in  Scripture.    Thus,  angeb  aie  only  the  ^  properties  'of 


^  Die  HambaigiMhen,  Kiedenachsischen  Gesaagbiioher  dei  lOtcfn  JahAimderii, 
KriUich  [boirbeitat  a.  hentuig.  Von  Dr.  J.  QtStkiun,  Hunlmrg:  Melwaer. 
1867. 

"  Ghtchichie  det  Jadenthumi  u.  seiner  Sekton.  Von.  Dr.  J.  H.  Joet  VoL  II. 
Leipng:  Dorffling  u.  Fnmke.  1868.  London  &  Edinboish:  TnUumi  and 
Norgftfe. 

i«  VolUtandigee  Bibelweik  fttr  d.  Qemainde.  In  8  AbtheaunsBn.  Ton  C. 
a  J.  Boaeen.  Le^dg:  F.  A.  BrookhaiM.  1868.  Lsudoa  k  Edkah^i 
WiUSMne  ft  Koigite. 
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6od** — m  i(iea,  an  image ;  **  tie  Beventti  day  **  den6t«a  fh^  era  of 
man,  when  God  rests  in  man ;  the  fell  only  took  place  ideally ;  ^^  the 
serpent'*  is  the  representation  of  reason  separatea  from  eonscience, 
&c.    After  making  these  exceptions,  it  is  Int  fair  to  bear  teatimon  j 
to  the  learning  and  information  contained  in  the  prolegomena, 
and  to  the  elegance  and  occasional  improrement  in  the  trAOsla- 
tion.     Chevalier  Bunsen  thus  renders  the  opening  sentences  of 
Genesis :  "In  the  beginning,  when  Gh)d  created  heanen  and  earthy 
and  the  earth  was  void  and  desolate,  and  darkness  brooded  over  the 
flood,  and  the  breath  of  God  moved  over  the  water,  God  said :  Let 
there  be  light!'*"    We  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  the  mo«t 
curious  of  lul  interpretations  we  remember  having  seen,  aooordmg  to 
which  our  author  converts  the  cherubim  with  the  sword  of  flamini: 
fire  into  volcanic  agency — **  an  allusion  to  that  contest  of  elements 
in  the  catastrophe  m  Northern  Asia,  which  we  call  the  food."   f^mhr, 
if  the  subject  were  not  so  serious,  we  might  be  tempted  to  exelmiin  : 
•^  the  force  of  criticism  could  no  further  go."      Very  difltrent  is 
the  tendency  of  Professor  Laoge's  theologtm  and  homiletic  worit  on 
the  Bible,"  of  which  the  first  parts  have  just  reached  a  second  tssne. 
General  introductions  are  followed  by  a  corrected  version,  and  the 
notes  are  divided  into  critical,  dogmatical,  and  homiletic  section*. 
In  the  latter,  each  section  is  arranged  for  the  purposes  of  sermons  or 
lectures,  and  the  leading  thoughts  are  brou^t  out.    The  work  is 
altogether  very  well  executed ;  the  notes  are  comprehensive,  ahle, 
and  sound ;  and  we  are  sure  that  some  such  pubKcation,  or  a  con* 
densed  translation  of  this  work,  would  prove  of  material  benefit 
among  ourselves.     For  clergy  and  laity  there  is  In  these  pages 
abundant  aid  towards  understanding  and  explaining  the  sacred  teit. 
Equally  delighted  have  we  been  with  i)r.  Osiander's  ••  Commentary  on 
the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,"**  of  which  learning,  ingenrntr, 
and  soundness,  are  prominent  ebaracteristicB.    The  work  deseriMa 

Silace  by  the  side  of  the  Commentaries  of  Olshausen.  Lie.  Sister 
iimishes  a  good  translation  of,  and  short  notes  on,  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  "  *'— serviceable  for  the  critical  student.  Mr.  Vaihinger's 
tjranslation,  rearrangement,  and  commentation  of  Ecclesiastes  and 
the  Son^  of  Songs  "  is  the  work  of  a  scholarly,  eonscientions,  and 
painstaking  writer.  We  have  been  specially  pleased  with  tbe 
new  arrangement  and  explanation  of  Ecclesiasies.  Our  fyndft- 
mental  views  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  however,  are  different  from 

**  llieologiaolt  homfletiiehes  Bib«ihv«rk.  IMe  bei).  Sehrilt  alton  v.  Kenen 
Taoi.  mil  RiickBicht  auf  d.  Tbeol.  HomU.  BadUrfDiM  d.  PMtor.  Amtw.  faormiu^. 
von  y.  P.  Lange.  Bielefeld :  Veihigen  ti.  KladQr.  London  k  Bdinbunsh  * 
WilliAntf  A  Koi^ta. 

^*  OommentAf  fiber  d.  Zweiten  Brief  Plftuli  en  d  Kofiniliier.  Von  I>r.  O.  K 
Oaiandor.  8tattgert :  B.  Bewer.  1858.  London  ft  Edinburi^ :  WQlkine  ft 
Noigete. 

>T  Commenter  Hber  d.  Selomoniichen  Spriiehe.  Ton  &  Elsler.  Odttfani  ? 
Dieierich.    1858. 

**  Der  iVedfger  n.  d.  BoheBed^  d.  tTndirlft  gaxdLm  itivtiimleeh  iib«reelal  n. 
Mtttrt  Yon  J.  O.  Tifldnger.  BlnHfut :  Beleer.  1868.  London  ft  Bdittbaf)rb  r 
Willkme  ft  Nocgile. 
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Hifm  of  Mr.  Yai]iiiig6r«  who  tegarda  it  as  a  piece  of  hiatosy^  is 
-wlick  tba  Shunamite^  fiiitlifiil  to  aa  early  lo^e,  sucoessfuHj  resista 
the  allurementa  and  entreaties  of  Solomon.  We  must  not  omit  in 
thia  branch  of  literature  to  mention  the  completion  by  Professor 
Boedi^  of  Oeseniua's  "  Thesaurus."^*  The  fasciculus  before  us  con- 
tains mdicee,  additiona,  and  emendations — ^partly  also  from  the  pen 
ef  our  own  Dr.  Tregelles. 

In  homiletics  we  haare  a  few  unimportant  publications.  Soperin^ 
tendent  Twele's  '<  Sennons  on  the  Epistie  to  the  OalatianB»'**^  contain 
little  which^  in  this  country,  at  least,  would  entitle  them  to  the 
honour  of  publication.  Mr.  Lohe  has  commenced  a  serial  in  which 
the  epistles  of  the  day  are  made  the  subjects  of  discourse.*^  The 
work  promises  well,  and  what  of  it  has  appeared,  is  fresh  and  racy. 
If  any  of  our  readers  are  interested  in  the  questions  pending  between 
the  Lutherans  and  the  Beformed,  or  in  the  pleasant  relations  which 
may  be  supposed  to  exists  when  of  two  ministers  who  preach  in  the 
aam^  churcn,  one  is  Lutheran  and  the  other  Beformed,  we  would 
recommend  him  to  peruse  Dr.  QiUet*s  defence  against  his  quondam 
colleague,  Dr.  Falk/*  However,  the  tractate  is  not  without  its  hia* 
torical  interest,  detailing,  as  it  does,  the  exact  state  of  the  Beformed 
Church  in  Sileaia.  Dr.  Pischon,  of  Berlin,  has  given  us  a  curious 
little  book  on  baptismal  names,*  which  are  enumerated  in  theis 
alphabetical  order^  explained,  and  illustrated  by  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  principal  personafi^es  who  have  borne  them. 

In  opposition  to  Christianity,  we  have  happily  only  two  books  to 
report  upon,  and  neither  of  these  of  a  character  to  firighten  the 
reader.  In  a  aeries  of  letters.  Dr.  iVauenstadt,**  while  professedly 
advocating  natural  reli^on,  reaUy  avows  himsdf  an  atheist.  The 
ease  with  which  that  wnter  sets  aside  arguments  and  arrives  at  con* 
elusions,  the  confidence  and  self-satisfaction  with  which  he  declaims, 
are  perfectly  aatounding.  Of  this,  however,  are  we  certain,  that  if 
atheiam  in  Germany  cannot  muster  better  advocates,  or  produce 
more  conduaive  reasoning,  it  will  prove  veir  harmless  indeed.  In 
his  "Harmony  between  the  Besults  of  ifatural  Science  and  the 
Demands  of  the  Boul,"  *  Mr.  Drossbach  has  favoured  the  world 
with  a  system  which  at  least  has  the  merit  of  novelty.    Fired  with 

>*  a.  GeMmi  ThenuniB  Fhilol.  Grit.  liscua  Hebnctt  et  Chald.  Vet  Test. 
T.TII    FVMcKoYias.    Digewit  et  edidit  Ae.  Roediger.    Leipsig  :  VogeL    186%, 
^  Der  Brief  a.  Apoiiel  Pkolus  an  d.  Gekfter  aoigelegt  in  Fredjgten.    Von 

E.  Twele.    Heonoyer :  Rttmpler.    1868. 

'^  BpislePPortiUe  fikr  d.  Sonnund  Feettege  d.  KiieheDJahree.  Von  W.  Loke* 
Siutl«Mt ;  Ueeohing.    1868. 

«  Die  Refonnirten  inSchlenenn.  d.  Union.  EinBeitngBurneueeWnKlrchen* 
geschiohte.    Von  Dr.  Oillet.    Braeku :  Dulfer. 

*  Die  TWttfiiehmen.  £int  WeihnaehtM[»be.  Von  Dr.  F.  A.  Flschon.  Berfin : 
0,  Beimer.    1867, 

^  Briefe  nber  d.  netorUofae  Religion.     Von  Dr.  J.  FVmaenetldt.     Leipag: 

F.  A.  BiooUiMw.    1868. 

^  Die  Hermonie  d.  Eivebniiee  d.  Ketnrfonehung  mit  d.  Fordeningen  df 
menschUcben  QeniutlMe»  odcr  d.  penonliolie  Unsteibiiehkett  els  Folge  d.  etoml- 
•tiMhea  Ver6umu«  ^  N«^«r.  Voa  H.  Dfowbebb.  Lemig :  F.  A.  BroeUuMis. 
1868. 
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the  miseworthT  desire  of  taiiafaetorilj  establiihiiig  the  h 
of  the  Boul,  ama  yet  convinoed  that  with  our  preaeut  viewa  oC 
aad  natten,  that  result  can  nerer  be  reaehed,  our  pbitoaophar 
fallen  upon  a  new  device.    Mahomet  and  the  mouBtaiiL  ahatt. 
half-way — natural  science  and  religion  shall  both  be  made  to  ' 
and  thus  to  agree.     For  this  purpose  we  ace  introdnoed  %9  ike 
''  atomistic  theory  '* — men  and  matters  being  just  a  compoiilMi  of 
ultimate  atoms.    Stones^  plants,  and  men  are,  after  all,  cmj  gasaa — 
BO  many  kinds  of  atoms,  and  merging  by  regular  gradsticm  into  00^ 
another.    We  shudder  to  repeat  what  this  author  says  of  the  great 
and  holy  Creator.    But  how,  withal,  will  the  reader  ask,  doaa  Mr. 
Drossbach  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ?   In  the  easiest  «*—»»*■' 
possible.    The  self-conscious  atom,  or  man,  who  at  present  feed*  onhr 
upon  uDOonscioua  atoms,  lives,  besots  atoms  which,  like  his  fiwd,  had 
formerly  had  no  consciousness,  and  then  dies,  or  himself  booowas  an 
unconscious  atom,  pro  tempore*    But  eveiy thinff  has  its  bovads,  and 
the  time  will  arrive  when  mankind  shall  in  the  eoorse  of  fiwiilmj: 
have  consumed  all  unconscious  atoms.    What  next  9    Wkj  the  nee 
must  then,  in  a  certain  sense,  become  anthropophagous  or  aet  ta 
devouring  those  atoms  which  at  one  time  had  been  men  or  eoospiOMa 
atoms,  and  thus  a  new  race  will  be  begotten,  which  at  a  pravions 
period  had  already  edsted  on  earth.    Such  is  the  train  of  aiguMBt 
to  which  we  are  invited — in  whioh,  in  truth,  it  were  diffienU  to  di»* 
cover  traces  of  atoms — at  least  of  sense. 

Passing  from  theology  to  hietory,  we  note  that  the  _ 
taking,  originally  planned  by  Perthes— the  **  History  of 
States*^— is  nearing  completion.    Successive  T<rfttmes  (and  ii 
mistake  not,  the  series  already  embraces  between  fifty  and  aixty 
tomes)  have  quite  sustained  the  reputatioii  which  it  had  gained  frsn 
the  first.    The  volume  now  before  us  (by  Mr.  Zinkeisen)  fontiiima 
the  history  of  Turkey  from  the  year  1669  to  1774."    The  ncnod 
embraced  m  it  is,  as  we  all  know,  <tf  the  greatest  importance  rar  tka 
proper  understanding  of  the  Eastern  Question,  and  of  the  rslataoas 
between  Bussia  and  the  Porte.    We  deliberatdy  say  that  its  eacsM 
tion  leaves  nothing  to  be  wished  for,  and  presents  the  onty  sat»> 
factory  account  of  those  events,  with  which  we  are  aoqnaintsd.    In 
a  very  well  written  volume,  Mr.  Peschel  desoribee  "  the  centnry  of 
of  discoveries,""  giving  a  complete  history  of  the  diseovety  of 
of  America,  and  of  the  two  sea  routes  to  the  East.    The  references 
are  copious,  and  prove  that  the  author  has  not  drawn  from  $eamd- 
hand  sources. 

In  UUrmtwre,  we  are  interested  to  find  that  Mr.  Bodenaledl 
has  commenced  giving  to  the  G^ermsn  public  a  translation  of 
the  works  of  Shakspere's  contemporaries.  The  volume  before 
us  contains  a  translation  0%  and  notes  on,  the  works  of  WeU 

'*  QeMhiflkto  d.  Euzop.  SlmtMi  Hwmiiw.  Voa  A.  H.  L.  HawM  «.  F.  A. 
Ukwi.  G«Mk.  d.  OuuniachMi  RMohaTk  Bofopft.  Voa  J.  W.  ZinksiMa. 
YoLV*    GknU :  F.  A.  IVKhet. 

*  ^kibhkJita  de>  ZattalUri  6m  KaldscHiafi  VoaO.PtMoU.  fltnUMrtr 
J.O.CotU.    Uodiai  ft  ICdiabuisli :  WiiliMBS *  V<«iiU.    ISM. 
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sten*^  Mr.  B.  Dorer  bus  repuUislied,  with  notes,  tbe  dramas 
rad  other  poetical  fragments  of  Boswitha,  the  celebrated  nnn  of 
Chttidersheim,*  composed  in  the  tenth  centmy.  Lastly,  we  call 
attention  to  the  appearance  of  a  new  literary  joamal  at  Prankfort- 
oiwtlie-Maine*  Ttie  part  before  ns  gives  favourable  notices  of 
Lewea'  " Goethe,*'  and  of  Motley's  "Dutch  Eepublic."  But  in 
^neral  it  does  not  contrast  very  favourably  with  similar  productions 
in  onr  own  country.  Manifestly,  periodical  literature  is  not  the 
/ori€  of  our  G^erman  friends. 

We  dose  our  review  with  brief  notices  of  a  few  works  on  ancient 
history  and  manners.  Mr.  Knotel,  whose  views  on  Egyptian 
chronology  and  history,  diver|;e  from  those  of  Butissn,  Lepsius, 
and  B5ckie,  has  been  made  the  object  of  unsparing  attack  oy  a 
young  and  clever  philolonan,  Mr.  Gutschmid.  In  a  "  System  of 
Egyptian  Chronology/ "^  Mr.  Knotel  now  repHes.  In  turn,  Mr. 
Gkttschmid  himself  has  been  severely  handled  by  the  Chevalier 
Bnnsen ;  and  writes  a  tractate  against  him,  entitled '*  Contributions 
to  the  Ancient  History  of  the  fSast.""  The  subject  of  these  ^tib- 
lieations  is  of  ^reat  practical  importance  to  the  student  of  ancient 
and  of  Bible  history,  and  shonla  attract  greater  attention  amongst 
Bcholan  in  this  country.  A  well-known  writer,  Br.  Gladiscn,* 
furnishes  a  tractate,  to  ^rove  that  the  philosophy  of  Empedocles 
simply  carries  out  the  ancient  Egyptian  views  concerning  the  worid. 
But  the  most  astounding  antiqnanan  work  which  we  have  perused — 
at  least,  for  a  long  time-^is  that  by  Dr.  Krause,  entitled  "  Plotina/"* 
and  treating  of  the  various  modes  of  dressing  the  hair  among  the 
aneients.  We  oonfess  that  it  not  unfrequently  reminded  us  of 
0ariyle*8  **  Pbilos<^hy  of  Clothes.*'  An  amazing  amount  of  erudition 
is  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject — and  throughout  the  book,  with 
mneh  of  pedantry,  runs  a  quiet  vein  of  satire,  not  unfrequently 
recalling  the  celebrated  '*  Professor  Teufelsdrockh."  The  work  is 
accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  illustrations.  It  will,  we  doubt 
not,  be  gladly  received  by  savants,  as  a  literary  curiosity ;  and  in  the 

freaent  state  of  society  may  afford  useful  hints  and  information  in 
^aris,  and  even  in  London.    If  we  are  to  have  extravagances  in 
head-gear  and  dress,  by  all  means  let  them  at  least  be  classical ! 

**  ShsktpeM>*9  ZMtig«noweii  u.  ihre  Woke.  Yon  P.  Bodenciedt  Tol.  !• 
Job&Wehiter.    Berlin:  Decker.    1868. 

*  Roswitha,  die  Konne  aus  Gaodenheim.  Von  E.  Dorer.  Aarau:  H,  R, 
Sauerlander.    1857. 

^  Kritiflche  Monatshefte  Eur  Fdrdening  d.  Wahrfaeit  bei  Literar.  Bespreehun- 
gea.  Hennug.  Yon  etaen  Yeraine  Dentaoher  Qeldirten.  fVankfort:  Mei- 
diager  k  Ca 

''System  d.  .^ffypitechen  ChronoI^|ie  aberaiohtUch  entwiolLelt  n«faii  •• 
Knnsen  Abriase  d.  alt.  JEgj^U  Qeach.     Yon  A.  Knotel.    Leipzig  :  Dyk.     1858. 

*"  BeHrage  zat  Qeechiefate  d.  Alton  Orienta.  Yon  A.  v.  Outaohmtd.  Leipzig : 
B.  O.  Tenboer.     1857. 

*^EmpedoUea  u-  die  JSgjpter.  Bine  Hiatoriaehe  Unterauchung  von  Aug. 
Qladlaeh.    Leipaig:  Hitirieha.    1868. 

**  Plotina,  Oder  d.  Koatiime  d.  Hanptliaaraa  bei  d.  TSlkem  d.  Alten  Welt, 
iliiiflinilriWi  tx.  dvanh  SCO  Pigoivn  auf  5  Taldn  veranaehsnlidrt.  Yon  Br.  J«  H« 
Knuiae.    Loipsig:  Dyk.    Uatoii  4t  Bdiabui|(h :  Wiiliama  &  Hoisste.    1858. 
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Christiav  HoFi.    By  John  Axtg«Il  James.    London :  Hamlltmi.  A^am«  St.  Cc 

1858. 

Mk.  James  has  laid  the  Churcli  of  Christ  under  additional  o1>li£;a* 
tion  by  the  publication  of  the  volume  before  us.  Having  alreadr 
issued  works  on  Faith  and  Charity,  he  completes  "  the  apoctolical 
trio  of  Christian  graces"  by  the  present  treatise  on  Hope.  The 
first  chapter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  bo{*-e 
generally,  and  forcibly  does  the  author  show  that  it  is  **  tlie  main- 
spring of  human  action — tbe  lunar  influence  that  keeps  the  tide  if 
human  affairs  in  perpetual  and  healthy  motion.*'  He  then  paBs<'S 
on  to  define  Christian  hope,  and  to  point  out  its  distinction  from 
fiedth  and  love ;  then  its  foundation  and  object,  and  the  varioui 
aspects  it  has  in  relation  to  the  work  of  salvation  are  presented  ani 
discussed ;  and  lastly,  the  necessity  and  means  of  stirensthening  i: 
are  considered.  The  writer  has  evidently  well  digested  ois  theme, 
and  written  it  in  such  a  manner  as  cannot  fail  to  be  attractare,  an  1 
to  commend  the  subject  to  his  readers.  The  great  danger  in  such  a 
work  is  a  dry  abstract  method  of  treatment.  This,  Mr.  James  hin 
happily  avoided ;  and  wbile  there  is  an  absence  of  ever]rthi^(; 
approaching  the  rhetorical,  the  stvle  is  full  of  vigour  and  life.  M\* 
neartily  commend  the  volume  to  tl&e  perusal  of  our  readers,  and  t^L^: 
that  its  circulation  will  be  as  wide  as  the  established  reputation  of  :t.« 
author  justly  claims  for  it.  We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  men- 
tion that  it  is  dedicated  to  the  venerable  author's  colleague,  Vv 
Bev.  B.  W.  Dale,  M.A. — a  compliment  as  touching  as  it  is  grace f«l« 
and  one  as  honourable  to  him  who  tenders  as  to  him  to  receive  ic 
And  while  it  cannot  but  be  a  source  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Dale,  tLi* 
he  so  entirely  possesses  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  author,  :t 
will  be  no  less  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  James,  to  know  that 
the  reverend  eentleman  associated  with  him  in  his  pastoral  duties,  i> 
one  of  whom  be  can  say,  "  In  the  prospect,  and  which  at  my  time  of 
life  cannot  be  a  remote  one,  of  faying  down  the  ministry  I  have 
received  of  the  Lord,  it  is  a  profound  satisfaction  to  me  to  behest* 
that  tbe  same  great  doctrines  which  are  here  professed  will  continue 
after  my  retirement  or  decease,  in  your  sermons,  to  be  the  themt<«  f 
the  pulpit  which  we  now  jointly  occupy.*'  (Dedication,  p.  ri.)  It 
is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  ourselves  that  Mr.  James  has  such  & 
pleasing  prospect  before  him  towards  the  cloae  of  his  long  %zi ! 
eminently  useful  life — but  we  trust  that,  long  as  he  has  aJieativ 
laboured,  the  Oreat  Head  of  the  Church  will  yet  vouchsafe  to  h;::: 
many  years  of  usefulness  and  peace. 

Xauoa^:  aQnutarljlUviewof  8o«U18eieoot.    London:  Flutiide* 4 Cow 

Tbs  MosaIi  SrATunoa  ov  Qu^soow.    By  Willl«m  Logao,  CoretniMJooor  of  %L» 
flcoUiih  ToiDpomioo  Lai^o^ 

M^wm  ffids9  yraftdpw,  dMmora  sefmr,  niflil  be  Ike  motto  of  muy 
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a  periodical  contributor;  but  if  we  a^  jodge  from  the  promises  of 
tfaie  prospectosy  and  from  tbe  cootributionB  forming  this  number, 
^  Meliora"  is  rightly  named,  and  is  likelj  to  be,  according  to  its 

ErtuajuBe,  ^a  first  class  rsriew.**  From  the  specimens  before  us,  we 
ave  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  writers  not  only  see  and  approve 
the  better  things,  but  are  wiUine  and  able  so  to  present  them  as  to 
win  tbe  appro vid  of  all  who  maj  oe  happr  enough  to  attend  to  them. 
Such  a  work,  however,  demands  something  more  than  talent  and 
industry  to  commend  the  subject  to  those  who  are  not  already  quite 
awake  to  its  importance,  fiicientific  exhibitions  of  truth  require 
instructed  minds  to  appreciate  them,  but  weU-coloured  oictures  of 
social  condition  secure  the  attention  of  all  classes.  We  would, 
therefore,  advise  that  a  large  admixture  c^  livelv, narrative  and  per* 
sonal  matter  should  enter  into  this  review  of  social  science ;  or, 
like  other  works  that  get  a  good  name,  it  wiU  be  approved  without 
being  read,  and  so  with  abundance  of  the  most  useful  intelligence  in 
its  pages,  prove  but  of  small  profit  either  to  the  public  or  the  pro- 
prietors. Every  article  in  this  number  is  good  in  its  way ;  but,  after 
all,  there  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  stories  are  the  attraction  to 
readers  in  general,  and  so  we  have  here  in  the  midst  of  statistics, 
"  A  Glimpse  of  Family  History,"  by  way  of  relief  from  percentage 
reasonings.  Beviews  are  often  enough  lightly  written,  but  they 
often  prove  heavy  enough  in  the  reading ;  and  we  think  this  review 
wisely  departs  from  its  reviewing  in  the  first  number — ^at  least  its 
readers  will  not  complain  of  the  departure — for  certainly  the  story 
entitled,  ''Keeping  Up  Appearances,"  is  as  teaching,  and  telling, 
and  touching,  as  anythmg  in  No.  I.  of  "  MeUora." 

As  this  advocate  of  social  amelioration  seems  to  come  out  under 
the  auspices  of  tbe  United  Sangdom  Alliance  for  the  Suppression 
of  Intemperance,  we  place  Mr.  Logan's  pamphlet  with  it,  smoe  that 
pamphlet  well  shows  how  intemperance  frustrates  the  best  efforts 
to  ameliorate  society,  by  causing  disease,  derangement,  and  pau- 
^risra,  with  crime,  and  postitution,  and  every  other  form  jaf  pro- 
ianation. 


Tbs  Siqhtsxk  Chbistiah  CiNTiniiBS.    By  the  lUv.  James  White.    Bdinbnrgh 
and  Loudon :  W.  Blackwood  ft  Sons.    1868. 

IJKPOBTUKiiTXLT  good  and  readable  manuals  on  universal  history  are 
so  rare  among  us,  that  we  ought  to  hail  the  appearance  of  even  inferior 
contributions  towards  so  desirable  an  object.  Somehow,  histoxy  has 
in  our  schools  been  degraded  into  dry  chronology,  or  into  a  weari- 
some succession  of  unconnected  facts,  till  popular  prejudice  has, 
practically,  almost  banished  it  from  our  class-rooms.  These  remarks 
are  not,  however,  meant  in  any  way  to  depreciate  Mr.  White's  work, 
which  we  have  perused  with  considerable  satisfaction  and  pleasure. 
In  strict  critical  language,  we  can  neither  designate  it  as  a  Kistary 
of  the  eighteen  Ohristian  centuries,  nor  as  a  series  of  enays  on  the' 
subject.  The  book  is  not  sufBeientiy  full  and  eoaneeted  td'  lay 
claim  to  the  firat  title,  nor  so  loose  as  to  merit  the  second  appella- 
tion.   It  i«  father  a  aununafy  of  leading  fiMlSi  which  may  welt  aemr 
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a.3  an  introduction  to  a  more  fuH  And  detailed  history,  yft  ):n6w.tM>t  of 

a  better  work  to  place  in  the  bands  of  jqung  persona,  cr  iaoi^  auited 

to  give  the  reader  a  general  acquaintaiieeahip  with  tM  great  eailines 

q(  past  events.    "Written  in.el^ant  lanfi^ua^e,  furnished  with  all  tim 

attractions  of  a  pictorial  style,  the  reader  is  ^in  it  carried  down.the 

stream  of  time.    His  accomplished  |;uide  at  the  helm  points  oat,  go 

either  bank,  castles,  battle-nelds,  cities,  churches,  and  memarahle 

places,  and  narrates  in  graphic  language  what  has  Qccuxred,  and 

what  men  have  thoucht  and  done.    With  a  "  handj  book  "  like  thia» 

we  shall  no  longer  have  any  excuse  for  historical  ignorance.     Of 

coarse  in  such  a  rapid  survey  we  neither  expect  fulness  of  details 

nor  originality. of  research.    Still  events  which  to  us  appear  of  great 

importance^-espeoiallv  in  the  history  of  Germany — >are  oecasionally 

Qmitted,  or  too  briefly  indicated.    Nor  can  we  always  admit  the 

historical  accuracy  of  every  statement.    Thus  we  are  not  disposed  to 

estimate  the  ambition  of  Gregory  YIL  at  so  high  a  figure  as  Mr. 

White  does.    Much  more  emphatically  must  we  object  to  the  atate- 

ment  of  our  author,  that  the  pnnciplea  of  the  Albigenses  (or  Calhan)^ 

''  when  stript  of  the  malicious  additions  of  enemies,  were  not  different 

from  the  creed  of  Protestantism  at  the  present  time."    It  is  now 

well  ascertained  that  the  Albigenses  had  ven^  little  in  common  even 

with  the  precursors  of  the  !E^ormation.    La  truth,  their  principles 

were  little  different  from  those  of  the  ancient  Manicheana ;  tneir 

*^  perfect  *'  men  were  quite  other  than  the  converts  of  Protestantism; 

and  the  characteristic  feature  of  their  religion,  the  ^'  ConaolamesUum^^ 

has  no  analogy  in  Protestantism.    Similarly,  we  would  hare  placed 

the  wanderings  of  the  Magellants  rather  in  the  fourteenth  tlmn  in 

the  fifteenth  centurj^,  as  an  examination  of  their  history  will  show. 

We  might  also  object  to  the  unqualified  statement,  '*  There  would 

seem  no  close  oonnexion  between  Bohemia  and  England,  yet  in  a 

very  short  time  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe  penetarat^  to  Prague." 

The  Bohemian  Beformation  was  not  wholly  of  British  oriein,  and 

there  was  a  close  connexion  between  Bohemia  and  &iglana,  owing 

partly  to  the  marriage  of  ''  Gt>od  Queen  Ann,"  the  sister  of  the 

Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  with  Bichard  II.,  and  partly  to  the 

intercourse  between  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  of  Prague.    But, 

with  the  exception  of  the  error  about  the  Cathari,  these  are  but 

slight  blemishes  in  a  really  able  and  thoroughly  useful  work,  which  a 

revision  will  readily  remove.    We  cordially  congratulate  the  author 

on  a  production  wmch,  as  it  must  have  cost  him  a  good  deal  of  study, 

promises  to  be  eminentlv  successful,  and  our  readers  on  the  possession 

of  a  work  which  they  should  make  haste  to  procure.    If  Mr.  White 

will  allow  us  another  suggestion,  we  would  recommend  him  to  add 

an  index^  to  make  the  style  a  little  less  pictorial,  and  to  omit  a  too 

frequent  reference  to  the  popularity  of  the  Mediaeval  Church.    If  we 

have  appeared  minute  i/^  exceptions,  onr  error  ha>  ariaen  fio. 

our  appreciation  of  the  volume,  and  from  our  desire  to  aee  it  a 

manual  in  common  use. 


MONTHLY  BKVIEW  OF  PUWC  BYENTS.  ^ 

^AWOASJAU  \  oTk  Britain's  Second  Bmembmooer.  In  Ftaiaefal  and  Pemtential 
Hymns,  Sptritufll  Songs,  and  Moial  Odes,  fte.  Composed  in  a  threefold 
volume  by  Qn^tgt  Witlier.  With  on  Intreduelion  by  Bdward  Farr.  London  ; 
John  RoanU  Smith,  Soho  Sqvare.    1857. 

€hBOHO£  WrrHSB,  though  now  but  Kttle'known,  was  a  conspicnons 
character  in  this  countiy  in  the  time  of  the  Charleses  and  CromweD. 
He  rendered  himself  notorious  bj  his  satires,  in  which  he  lashed  the 
rices  of  the  court  and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries ;  bj  **  The  Scourge," 
and  ^Abuses,  Whipt  and  Stript,"  for  which  he  suffered  impri- 
sonment. He  was  a  patriot,  a  pious  man,  and  a  Puritan,  and  laboured, 
in  conjunction  with  such  men  as  Herbert  and  Sandys,  to  restore 
sacred  poetry  to  its  proper  rank  in  the  literature  of  this  land.  His 
earlier  poetry  seems  to  have  possessed  considerable  merit.  His 
'^  Shepherds  Hunting,*'  written  in  prison,  says  Campbell,  contains 
the  very  finest  touches  that  ever  came  from  his  hastjr  and  irregular 
pen.  The  same  writer  obsenres  his  works  are  occasionally  marked 
with  originality  of  thought,  while  some  of  his  earlier  pieces  display 
the  native  amenity  of  a  poet's  imagination.  The  editor  of  this  work 
says  truly  that  there  is  a  natural  love  of  truth  and  simplicity  which  has 
put  life  and  an  enduring  freshness  into  all  that  he  has  written.  The 
l^ork  whose  title  we  have  given  has  lonc^  been  out  of  print.  It  is 
now  presented  afresh  to  the  public  after  slumbering  in  onscurity  two 
hundred  years.  We  cannot  say,  with  the  present  editor,  that  "  The 
Hallelujah ;  or,  Britain's  Second  Bemembrancer,'*  is  poetry  of  a  high 
order,  at  the  same  time,  we  think  pieces  may  be  selected  from  the 
volume  worthy  of  insertion  in  our  books  of  sacred  and  devotional 
son^.  We  might  quote  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  hymns  in 
justification  of  this  statement. 


Pont^Is  llebitlD  of  ^nbltt  d^lttnts. 


Ws  have  had  a  month  of  intense  excitement,  worthy  of  a  far  more 
elaborate  and  extended  review  than  our  space  permits  us  to  bestow 
upon  it.  The  great  event,  of  course,  has  been  the  struggle  in  the 
Commons,  occasioned  by  the  pablication  of  the  ELLEHBOBOuaH 
Despatch.    Even  the  Upper  House  was  aroused  from  its  dignified 

nliude  to  unwonted  vivacity,  when  Lord  Shaftesbu&t  brought 
ard  what  was  virtuaUy  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  govenunenj^ ; 
while  in  the  Lower  House,  the  heat  and  fierceness  of  the  debate  on 
Mr.  Cabdwxll'b  motion  &r  surpassed  anything  that  has  been  known 
since  '46.  The  battle  is  over  now,  but  its  importance  will  jiistify  an 
explanation  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  real  merits  of  the  great 
controversy. 

Lord  Cakkutg  sent  to  Sir  J.  Outbam  the  draft  of  a  proclamation 
confiscating  the  estates  of  all  Hb^  landholders  of  Quae,  who  had 
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taken  sny  part  in  the  rnntrny,  Imt  oSbring  mercjr  and  a  reatHation 
of  their  rights  to  aU  who  should  make  a  speedj  tender  oF  allegwire 
to  the  British  government.  Sir  J.  ChrrBAM  objected  to  the  agfeiitj 
of  the  proclamation,  partly  on  grounds  of  policr,  alleging  that  r. 
would  alienate  irom  ns  a  verj  powerful  class  which  we  should  rmtber 
endearonr  to  conciliate ;  and,  nartlj,  on  grounds  of  justice,  maintaiD* 
ing  that  the  talookdars  of  Oude  had  some  reason  to  complain  of  tbe 
injustice  inflicted  in  the  course  of  our  land  settlement,  when  we 
annexed  the  country,  and  that  the  annexation  itself  was  so  leiient 
that  they  had  a  right  to  be  considered  as  engaged  in  a  legitimate 
war  rather  than  a  rebellion.  The  Goremor- General  abknowledt**d 
the  force  of  Sir  J.  Oittsah's  criticisms,  and  permitted  him  eomewbrt 
to  modify  the  sereriiy  of  the  original  document,  bat  determined  to 
abide  by  its  main  principles.  Mr.  ViBVOif  Smith  receired  a  piriTit« 
letter  irom  Lord  GA.srKiir»,  in  which  his  lordship  anticipated  that 
objections  were  likely  to  be  raised  at  home  against  the  proclamation, 
and  promised  to  expi&in  and  justify  it.  Mr.  Smith  did  not  hand  th« 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Gontrol.  When,  howerer. 
Lord  BLLSKBOBOireH  read  the  proclamation,  he  thought  he  hai 
found  a  grand  opportunity  for  exercising  the  high  prerogatiyes  of  hs 
newly  acquired  oftce:  he  had  once  rejoiced  in  toe  glory  of  hmx 
himself  the  great  potentate  and  ruler  of  the  East;  he  was  wm 
something  loftier  atill,  the  monitor  and  master  of  that  exalt^i 
functionaiy.  He  wrote,  as  his  lordship  well  knows  how  to  write,  s 
high-tonea  and  eloquent  condemnation,  not  only  of  Lord  OAiaa««i. 
but  of  Lord  Dalhovsib  too ;  yirtually  justified  the  Oude  reMli-^n 
as  a  national  and  patriotic  mofement,  and  impeached  o«r  title  t^ 
that  kingdom.  By  a  concatenation  of  what  are  called  "  accidents,' 
this  despatch  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
published  in  eyery  English  newspaper,  circulated  through  Blimpr. 
and  transmitted  to  the  insurgent  population  of  Lidia.  The  repr^ 
sentatiye  of  English  rule  in  the  East,  in  a  moment  of  peril  snJ 
unparalleled  difficulty  was  thus  publicly  insulted  and  rebuked  by  a& 
English  minister ;  and  before  our  empire  had  quite  recorered  from  s 
yiolent  assault,  our  yery  title  to  dominion  was  questioned,  not  by  % 
reyolted  rajah,  or  a  mutinous  sepoy,  but  by  the  PMaident  of  ihi* 
Board  of  Control. 

The  publication  of  the  despatch  was  atoned  for  almost  unmedialelT 
by  the  resignation  of  Lord  ELLanoBonoH ;  hia  eoUeaguea,  whilr 
regretting  that  the  oifensiye  paper  should  haye  been  puUiahrd 
apnroyed  its  principles.  We  can  scarcely  ima^e  Uiat  any  reason- 
aoie  person  will  defend  an  aet  which  eyen  the  sunistry  adnowledgec 
to  be  unfortunate;  but  many  right*minded  men  have  txptuesi  J 
themselyes  very  strongly  on  the  aeyerity  of  the  proclamatioiL  We 
can,  in  a  yery  few  words,  express  our  own  estimate  of  it. 

The  system  of  land-tenttre  which  we  found  in  India  is  altogether 
unlike  anything  with  whidi  we  are  Ihmiliar  in  Europe,  and  tw 
radge  Lord  CAVwnro  fairiy  we  should  remember  ita  peeuliaritiea. 
ThKe  parliea  daim,  and  justly  elaioi,  an  interest  in  the  soil;  tbt* 
actual  cultiralors^  organiaad  usually  into  yjlli^  eommoBttMi^  the 
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sexnindarSi  who,  having  been  oru^immy  mere  farmen  of  revenuei  h&ve 
Btruggled  into  the  poBseftsion  of  proj^rietuy  rights,  and  the  govern^ 
ment.  Injustice  is  inflicted  bj  the  ignoring  of  the  claims  either  of 
the  state,  or  of  the  so-called  ^  land*h(Jaers/*  or  of  the  actual  tenanits 
and  cultivators.  The  last  must  not  be  dislodged  without  sufficient 
cause»  or  too  heavily  burdened ;  the  share  of  the  zemindars  must  not 
be  confiscated,  except  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanour ;  nor  con 
the  land-tax,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a  rent  rather  than  a  tax,  be 
alienated  from  the  government.  Now  in  Oude,  tiie  aeoond  of  these 
parties  had,  almost  to  a  man,  rebelled  against  us,  either  by  personally 
engaging  in  the  war,  or  by  helping  the  rebel  army  with  {^rorisions 
or  treasure.  The  farmers  had  not  revolted,  but  the  zemindars  or 
warlike  chiefs  of  Oude  had,  with  scarcely  half-a-dozen  exceptions, 
joined  our  foe.  Lord  Ca.ksisq  determined,  therefore,  not  to  appro- 
priate all  the  land  to  the  government;  as  some  have  recklessly 
asserted,  but,  leaving  the  actual  cultivators  in  the  eojo^rmttit  of  all 
their  rights,  to  " confiscate"  the  revenues  of  the  rebelhons  middle- 
men, oH^ring,  however,  to  reinstate,  in  their  old  position,  all  who 
should  promptly  return  to  their  allegianoe.  He  was  not  guilty  of 
plundermg  a  nation ;  but  determined  to  seize  the  revenues  of  some 
500  or  600  men,  whose  tyranny  and  rapacity  had  of  old  inflicted 
terrible  evils  on  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  who  were  in  actual 
rebellion  against  tkxe  lawful  government;  he  promised  restitution 
only  to  those  who  should  speedily  tender  their  submission.  This  is 
the  head  and  front  of  his  offending.  We  have  stood  by  Lord 
Cjjcvxira  throughout  the  mutiny,  aud  we  stand  by  him  still. 

The.  regret,  which  our  love  of  justice  excites,  that  the  ministry 
have  escwed  the  punishment  they  deserve,  is  somewhat  lessened  by 
the  consideration,  that  had  they  been  removed,  the  onl^  possiblie 
government  would  have  been  one  from  which  it  seems  vam  to  hope 
that  the  spirit  of  clique-ism  will  ever  be  exorcised ;  and,  till  that  can 
be  done,  we  have  no  wish  to  see  Lord  PAixxBSTOir  in  office.  How- 
ever, we  would  despair  of  no  man ;  and  though  statesmen  are  not  the 
.apteat  pupils,  perhaps  it  is  not  too  late  for  his  Icyrdahip  to  learn 
some  valuable  lessons  in  the  school  of  political  adversity. 

Sir  J.  Tbbulwitst's  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Church  Bates  is  still 
victorious  in  the  Commons,  and  every  attempt  at  compromise  meets 
with  a  humiliating  defeat.  The  Jew  clause  in  the  Oaths  Bill  has 
been  lost  in  the  Lords,  b^  a  majority  of  119  to  80.  In  securing 
Baron  EoTHsoHiLn'fl  appomtment  in  the  Committee  of  the  House  ef 
Commons,  to  consider  what  aotion  is  to  be  taken,  in  ccNusequenoe  of 
the  defiant  attitude  of  the  Peers,  Mr.  DuvcOHBa  exhibited  his 
ancient  wit  and  ingenuity. 

We  had  intended  to  say  something  about  the  Bishop  ov  Bxs^fsb'b 
Commission  for  inquiry  into  the  religious  destitution  whieh  the 
BstabUament  has  failed  to  relieve,  about  the  meetings  of  the  great 
religious  societies,  the  prQ^;re8a  of  the  American  revival  (a  subject -to 
which  we  intend  sh<^y  to  devote  an  artide),  and  the  Soyal 
Aicademy  Exhibition;  but  impatient  printerSi  and  deoeaaing  spaee 
compel  US  to  forbear* 
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Old  Testament 290 

Jurieu,  Pastoral  Letters   493 

Kidder,  Rev.  D.  P^  Brazil  and  the  Bra- 
zilians   155 

Logan,  W.,The  Moral  Statistics  of  Glasgow  682 

Martineaa,  H.,  Suggestions  for  the  Futun 

Gtovemment  of  indm >..  443 

Meliora - ., „ 681 

Mercer,    Rev.    W.,    Church    Psalter  and 

Hymn  Book 886 

Meredith,  G.,  Farina,  a  Legend  of  Cologne  457 
Middleton,  C.  S .  Shelley  and  his  Writings  819 
Miller,  Hugh,  The  Testimony  at  the  Roda  61 
MiUer,  J.,  Alcohol,  Us  Place  ind  Power...  8S8 
MoNTBLT  Rbvtkw  OP  Pdbuc  Etbntb  ...   97, 

194,  296,  393,  480,  585 

Murray,  P.  J.,  The  Life  of  John  Banin 286 

Musings  of  a  Pilgrim  at  Jacob's  Well  288 

Moston,  Dr.,  The  Israel  of  the  Alps 386 

Newman,  F.  W.,  Theism,  DoetrhDuQ  and 

Practical    253 

Nicholson,  Rev.  S.,  Memoir  of 481 

Normanby,  Marquis  of.  A  Year  of  Revo- 
lution in  Paris,  1848  101 

Owen,  Rev.  W.,  The  Good  Soldier,  a  Me- 
moir of  Sir  H.  Havelock  371 

Pastoral  Letter,  A  512 

Phillippo,  J.  M S80 

Philosophical  Magazine 165 

Plotinusand  the  Neo-Plajtonidenne 433 

Powell,    Rev.    B.,    Christianity    without 

Judaism    280 

Pratt,  J.  H.,  Scripture  and  Science  not  at 

Variance    .". 461 

Psalms,  A  New  Metrical  Translation  of  Ue  285 

RMuie,  J.  E.,  The  Poetical  Works  of    307 

Redding,  C,  Fifty  Years'  Recollections 878 

Roral     Astronomical     Society,     Monthly 
Notices  of 160 

Sheepfold  and  the  Common,  The 390 

Shelley  and  Byron,  Recollections  of  the  Last 
Days  of,  by  E.  J.  Trelawny 319 
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Shema,  Yisrael,  by  Grace  Agnilar 135 

Siberia,  Oriental  aad  Westeni,  by  T.  W. 

Atkinson S17 

Sisters,  The  Four 4S9 

Sleeman,  Sir  W.  H.,  A  Journey  throng 

the  Kingdom  of  Onde    35S 

Smiles,  8.,  The  Life  of  George  Scephenaon    48 
Smith.  H.  L.,  Lithographs  of  the  Chureh  of 

the  First  Bom. »1 

Spas  of  Germany  and  Belgiam,  A  Threa 

Weeks'  Scamper  Through,  by  Eraamtts 

Wilson 48S 

Spurig^n,    Rev.  C,    The   Saint  and    his 

Saviour  

Stammering,  A  Treatise  on  the  Core  of^  by 

J.  Hunt ......«• •■•».•• 

Stars  and  the  Angels,  The 

Stephenson,  George,  The  Life  of;  by  Smilea    48 

Stier,  The  Words  of  the  L<ml  Jesos  293 

Stipends  of  Noneonfonnlst  Miniaten,  TIm  Mv 

Bt.  John,  B ,  Montaigne  the  Basayist S43 

Sunday  Sunshine 481 

Surville,  Mme.  L.,  Baliae  sa  vie  at  aaa 

GEuvres 5SS 

Tmnperature  of  the  Seasons,  ita  InfloeDee 
on  Inoiganlc  Objects,  and  on  Plants  aad 

Animals 118 

Tempsky.  G.  F.  von..  Travels  In  Mexico  ...  381 
Theism,  Doctrinal  and  Practical,  by  F.  W. 

Newman   

Thomas,  Rev.  D-,  The  Homllist 190 

Thoughts  and  Sketches  in  Verse,  by  C.  Oeat  2^ 
Timbs,  J.,'  Popular  Errors  Explained  and 

Illubtrated 19! 

Torn  Brown's  School  Days    422 

Trelawny,  E.  J.,  Recollections  of  the  Last 
Days  of  Shelly  and  Byron 319 

United  Stotes  and  Cuba,  by  J.  M.  PhiUippo  1M> 
Urling,  G.  F.,  Vocal  Gymnastics    ...........  KC 

Vale  of  Cedars.  The,  by  Grace  Agnilar ..  135 

Viilars,  De,  Vie  dn  Mareehai  le  Doe  ds 

VUlars  «. « 49.t 

Vocal  Gymnastiea,  by  G.  P.  Urling  WK 

Water  Cure,  The,  in  Chxonie  Diseasa,  bj 

Dr.  GuJly IS 

Water  Cure,  The,  by  Dr.  J.  Wilson  19* 

Water  Core,  The  Metropolia  of  the  ....^..  196 
Webb,  M.,  Annotations  on  D'Aublgno's 

Sketch  of  the  Early  British  Chnrdi  ^..,  10 
West.  Rev.  D  ,  The  Life  and  Jonraala  of. 

by  Rev.  T.  West 96 

West,  Rev.  T.,  Tlie  Life  and  Journals  of 

Rev.  D.  West - aft 

White,  Rev.  J.,  The  Eighteen  ChrisuaA 

Centuries 583 

Wilson,  Dr.  J.,  The  Water  Cure Ifti 

Wilson,  Eravmus,  Spaa  of  Germany  and 

Belgium 4SS 

Winslow,  Or.  O.,  Hidden  Life... iO> 

Winslow,  Dr.  O.,  Morning  Thoogfau y» 

WUher,  G.,  Hallelujah 5^ 

Woman's  Preachings  for  Woman's  PtwO' 

tiee.  A,  by  A.Johnstone 389 

Woman's  Friendship,  bv  Grace  Agn  Jar  ....  134 
Women  of  Israel,  The,  by  Grace  AgoUar...  134 
Worda  of  the  Lord  Jesaa,  The,  by  B.  Stler  293 
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DR.  CORNWELL'S  EDUCATIONAL  WOKKS. 
/lEOGBAPHY     FOR    BEGINNEES.    Is.      (Just published). 

A  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.    Twenty-fourth  Edition.    Ss.  6d. ;  with  Maps,  fin.  6d. 

A  SCHOOL  ATLAa    Plain,  28.  6d. ;  coloured,  4tf. 

THE  TOUKQ  COMPOSER:  Progressive  Exercltee  in  English  Composition. 
Twentieth  Edition.    Is.  6d. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  YOUNG  COMPOSER.    88. 

ALLEN'S  SELECT  ENGLISH  POETRY.    Ninth  Edition.    48. 

ALLEN'S  EUTROPIUS,  with  DICTIONARY.    Ss. 

ALLEN  and  CORKWELL'S  GRAMMAR.  Twenty-sixth  Edition.  Red,  2b.; 
oloth,  Is.  dd. 

GRAMMAR  for  BEGINNERS.    Thirtieth  Edition.    Qothjs.;  sewed,  9d. 

THE  SCIENCE  of  ARITHMETIC  ;  a  Systematic  Course  of  Namerioal  Reasoning 
and  Computation.  %  Jaubs  Cobnwsll,  Ph.D.,  and  Joshua  G.  Fitoh,  M. A.  Third 
Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.    4b.  6d. 

London :  Sivpkin,  Marshall,  It  Co. ;  Hamiltoit,  Adams,  ft  Co. 
Edinbui^h :  Olives  k  Botd  ;  W.  P.  Ke>'nedt. 

Just  published.  Second  Edition,  with  additions,  8to.,  cloth^  price  8s.  6d. 

QCEIPTUEE  AND'  SCIENCE    NOT   AT    VAEIANCE;    with 

O  Remarks  on  the  Historical  Character,  Plenary  Inspiration,  and  Surpassing 
Importance  of  the  Earlier  Chapters  of  Genesis.  '  By  John  H.  Pratt,  M.  A,  Aroluknacon 
of  Calcutta ;  Author  of  the  "  Mathematical  Principlee  of  Mechani<^  Philosophy." 

London :  Thoicas  Hatohard,  Piccadilly.    Calcutta :  R.  C.  Lepaob  ft  Co. 

This  day,  in  demy  8to«.,  price  9s. 

T\  BY     STICKS.    Fagoted  by  Walthe  Savagib  Lakdoh. 

Edinburgh :  James  Nichol.    London :  James  Nisbet  ft  Co. 

CHRISTMAS-BOOK  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 
New  Edition,  this  day,  price  7s.  6d.,  cloth  gilt. 

NAOMI ;  or,  THE  LAST  DAYS   OP  JERUSALEM.    By  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Webb.    With  Designs  by  Gilbert^  and  View  and  Plan  of  Jerusalem. 
*'  One  of  the  most  interesting  works  we  have  read  for  some  time.    The  sentiments 
are  appropriate,  the  style  is  graceful,  and  the  tale  is  well  contrived.   .     .    .    We  are 
not,  then,  surprised  at  the  popularity  it  has  attained — it  deserves  it ;  and  we  cordially 
wish  it  further  success. — MetropoHlan, 

*'  It  is  in  truth  an  admirable  little  Tolume,  and  well  worthy'  of  a  yet  more  extensive 
patronage  than  it  has  already  received."  ~^/au/s^/n^  Journal. 

"  The  plot  is  easy,  natunl,  and  well  sustained.  The  narrative  is  gracefully  written. 
.  .  .  Seldom  have  we  read  a  tale  better  adapted  for  its  purpose,  or  more  beauti* 
fully  to\d.^ ^Monthly  Review. 

Abthub  Hall,  Vibtub,  &  Co.,  25,  Paternoster  Row.  1 1 

ELEGANT  GIFT-BOOK. 
Just  published,  Third  Edition,  price  As. 

QUIET  H  O  U  B  S.  By  the  Bev.  Johk  'Pulspord. 
"  This  will  be  a  yery  welcome  book  to  many  quiet,  thoughtful,  spiritual  people  • 
and,  in  these  noisy  days,  we  cannot  do  our  readers  a  better  service  than  to  recommend 
to  them  devotional  books  of  a  really  healthy  character.  There  is  a  peculiarity  and 
quaintness  in  Mr.  Pulsford's  manner  of  thought  which  will  only  make  his  book  the 
more  acceptAble  to  very  many  minds." — Eclectic  Review, 

**  The  reader  will  find  in  this  volume  little  of  the  formal  theology  to  which  he  may 
be  acctistomed,  but  he  will  find  that  the  humble  recognition  of  the  great  verities  of 
the  Christiaii  &ith  underlies  the  whole  of  the  author^s  thinking.  It  is  refreshing  to 
meet  trith  the  work  of  a  real  thinker,  such  as  we  have  before  us.  And,  especially, 
it  is  delightful  to  find  a  man  of  this  cast  of  mind  so  truly  spiritual  and  ntl/'^Scoi* 
tish  Qmprecatumal  Magazine. 

Edinburgh  :  Thos.  C.  Jack.    London  :  Hamilton  &  Co.  4 
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FIFTH    EDITION! 

Now  ready,  complete  in  Six  Vols.  (2,720  pp.)  8yo.,elegantly  bound  in  doth,  price  21>., 

or  separate  Vols.,  Ss.  6d.  each. 

THE    FIRST    SERIES    OF    THE 

BRITISH    CONTROVERSIALIST. 

Volume  I.  contains — The  commencement  of  two  important  Series  of  Fapen  oo 
'<  The  Art  of  Reasoning"  and  *'  The  Art  of  Public  Speaking/'  and  Debates  on  ths 
following  subjects :  vWar  and  Chnstianity — The  Union  of  Church  and  State— Is 
Beauty  a  Quality  Inherent  in  Objects  ? — Phrenology — The  Execution  of  Charles  I.— 
The  Moderate  Use  of  Alcoholic  Brinks — The  Poet  vers»»  the  Legislator — ^Hereditary 
Monarchy — Universal  Suffrage — Indirect  Taxation — Capital  Punishments.  EsBsyi 
on  Mutual  Instruction  and  Debating  Societies,  &c.,  ftc. 

Volume  II.  contains — The  completion  of  the  Articles  on  ''  Reasoning^  and  "Speak- 
ing/* and  Debates  on  the  Divine  Trinity — Sectarianism — The  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy — Secular  Education — Is  Language  of  Divine  Origin  / — The  Character  of 
Cromwell — ^Mesmerism — Vegetarianism — The  Working  Classes  and  Machinery— 
Essays  on  Poetry,  &c. — ^Valuable  Advice  in  answer  to  many  Educational  Questions. 

Volume  III.  contains — Two  Series  of  Articles  on  "Rhetoric**  and  <* European 
Philosophy.**  Also  Debates  on  the  British  Stage— Origin  of  the  British  Church— 
Homooopathy — Woman  Mentally — The  Jews  and  Parliament — The  Currency— Com- 
munism— The  Confessionrd — ^The  Effects  of  the  Crusades — Protection  and  Katire 
Produce  and  Industry.  Essays  on  History — ^Education — Poetry — Publio  Speaking - 
A  Right  Selection  of  Branches  of  Study — Learning  Languages ;  and  much  Valuable 
Information  in  answer  to  Questions. 

Volume  IV.  contains — The  conclusion  of  the  Articles  on  "  Rhetoric**  and  Debates 
on  the  Strict  Observance  of  a  Sabbath — The  Baptism  of  Infants— Education  and 
Crime— Milton  and  Shakspere— The  Character  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington— ;The 
Grant  to  Maynooth — Transportation — ^France  versus  England — The  Laws  of  Primo* 
geniture.  Essays  on  Poetry — Means  of  Mental  Improvement — Studies  for  La* 
Students— The  Right  Use  of  Books— Books  and  Reading,  &c.  Notices  of  Boob. 
Improving  Exercises  in  Grammar,  Mathematics,  and  Logic,  &c. 

Volume  V.  contains — Debates  on  Episcopacy,  Presbyterianism,  and  Congregatioih 
alism— The  Spiritual  World— The  Character  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte— Jurtice  to 
Scotland — The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  National  Institutionfr^Tbe 
Maine  Liquor  Law — Slavery.  Articles  on  European  Philo6op|iy,  uad  a  valuable 
Series  of  Popular  Papers  entitled  Aids  to  Self -Culture— The  Art  of  Reading,  ^• 
Essays  on  Building  Societies,  their  Origin,  Constitution,  and  Uses.  The  Section 
entitled  the  *'Toung  Student  and  Writer*s  Assistant*'  contains  a  valuable  Series  of 
Exercises  in  Grammar,  Mathematics,  Geography,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Shorthand. 
The  Societies'  Section  contains  an  Essay  on  Interesting  Exercises  for  Mutual  Inipro^*' 
ment  Societies,  &c. 

Volume  VI.  contains— Debates  on  the  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Punishments — Plniality 
of  Worlds— Instinct  and  Reason— Monachism— The  War  with  Russia— The  Ballot- 
Secularism— Mabomet  an  Impostor — Unanimity  of  Juries.  Prize  Essays  on  thfl 
Study  of  History,  and  Essays  on  European  Philosophy — The  Art  of  Reading— The 
Art  of  Writing— Arithmetic— The  Essentials  of  Engli^  Grammar  and  Compoeitioa 
— Shelley — Moore — Byron — Benjamin  Franklin— Gerald  Massey-^Youag  M^' 
Associations — Extemporaneous  Speaking— True  Object  of  Histoiy. 

"  Contains  a  large  amount  of  sound  and  very  useful  information." — EeUeik  Xevisff, 

London  :  Houlbton  and  Wright,  65,  Paternoster  Row.  ? 

Cloth,  price  8s.  6d.,  post  free. 

WILLIAM  WOEDSWOETH :  a  Biography.  By^BDwnr  PaitoJ 
Hood. 
''The  great  extent  of  Mr.  Hood's  reading,  his  thorough  intimacy  with  all  (^ 
highest  forms  of  our  literature,  has  enabled  him  to  bring  to  the  illustratioo  of 
Wordsworth's  mentid  character,  and  to  the  exposition  of  his  style  and  principles  of 
poetry,  an  affluence  of  knowledge  rarely  to  be  met  with.  His  page  literally  h)**** 
with  poetry,  rich  and  eloquent  dissertation,  imagery  and  illusion  varied  aw 
beautinil. — LvangeKcal  Magazine^  December,  1856. 

London  :  A.  W.  Bkn nbtt  (Successor  to  W.  &  F .  O.  Cash),  5,  Bishopsgate  Without.    - 
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WORKS  OF  DELTA. 
18mo.,  doth  extra»  price  28.  6d. 

« FTIHE  SPIEIT  OP  TRUTH :"  a  Supplement  to  "  The  Comforter," 

JL      or  Joy  in  the  Holy  Qhost. 

CoirTBirr8.~Introductioii.  Chap.  I.  The  Complaint. — Chap.  IL  The  Unction  of 
the  Holy  One.— Chap.  III.  Criticism  and  Controversy.— Chap.  IV.  Objectiye  Truth 
and  Inner  Life.--€hap.  V.  The  Church  and  the  World. 

Seoond  Edition,  with  additional  Notes,  cloth  extra,  Is.  6d. 

"  FTIHE  COMPOETER ;''  or,*  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.    A  Word  for 

JL     the  Restless. 

Contents.— Chap.  I.  Preliminary  Conversations  on  the  Gift  of  "  The  Comforter." 
Chap.  IL  Scriptural  Distinctions;  or,  The  Two  Dispensations.— Chap.  IIL  "The 
Communion  of  the  Holy  Qhost ;"  Its  Nature  and  Blessedness.— Note.  On  the  For- 
giveness of  Sins  by  Man. 

"  It  is  the  work  of  a  deep  and  independent  thinker,  and  contains  much  that  is  true 
and  beautiful.** — Exeeliior, 

ISmo.  ,144  pagOB,  cloth  extra,  price  Is.  6d. 

THE  SYMBOLS  OP  THE  APOCALYPSE,  Explained  from  their 
Use  in  other  Scriptures.    For  Bible  Classes  and  Families. 

The  object  of  this  little  book  is  to  promote  the  intelligent  reading  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, apart  from,  and  independent  of,  any  particular  scheme  of  intexpretation. 
No  book  in  the  Bible  has  a  more  fascinating  interest  for  the  young.  It  is  our  own 
fault  if  it  is  less  tueful  than  any  other  portion. 

Foolscap  8yo.,  5s.,  extra  boards. 

THE    EEVELATION    OP   ST.   JOHN,    Simply    Analyzed  and 
Briefly  Expounded. 
"  We  should  be  unjust  not  to  acknowledge  the  great  abili^  of  this  work,  and  it 
value  as  an  aid  to  our  interpretation  of  the  ApocalypBe.** — Watehman, 

Just  published,  Seoond  Edition,  2a.,  doth  extra. 

HOUBS  OP  DEVOTION :   A  Meditation  for  every  Day  in  the 
Month.    Translated  and  Abridged  from  the  Oerman  of  Dr.  A.Tholuck,  by 
Ahn  and  Cathabink  H.  Dunn. 

London :  Hamilton,  Adaxb,  ft  Co.,  Paternoster  Row;  and  Jameb  Nibbst  k  Co., 
Bemers  Street.  1 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "BIARY  POWELL." 

This  day,  price  7b.  6d.,  in  poet  8vo.,  doth  gilt.  • 

THE   TEAE  NINE.    A  Tale  of  the  Tyrol.    By  the  Author  of 
'*  Mary  PoweU."    With  Frontispieoe. 

Abtbub  Hall,  Vibtub,  k  Co.,  25,  Paternoster  Row.  10 

On  January  1st,  YoL  L  (to  be  completed  in  8  vols.),  price  6s. 

APOOALrPTIC   SKETCHES.      Thikqs  that  Wim.    By  the 
Rer.  John  Cuxmino,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.     A  new,  revised,  re-arranged,  and 
almost  re-written  Edition. 

Vol.  IL  will  contain  THINGS  THAT  ARE. 

VoL  IIL  „        THINGS  THAT  WILL  BBT  HEREAFTER. 

These  Tolumee  will  form  a  library  edition  of  a  work  of  unprecedented  popularity^ 
replete  with  interest,  and  strikingly  illuatratiTe  of  a  much  neglected  portion  of  the 
Word  of  God. 

Abthub  Hall,  Yibtue;  &  Co.,  25,  Paternoster  Row,  London.  6 
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THE  BRITISH  STANDARP 

A  WEEKLY  FIRST-CLASS  JOURNAL, 

THE  8AKB  SIZE  AS  *'TKB  TZXB8,"  FUBIiXSHED  XYHBTT  SSIBAT, 

Giving  qU  the  Hfews  of  the  Week  up  to  (he  Latest  ffour. 

EDITED  BY  JOHN  QftWPBEll.  D.D. 

EDITOBIAL  ADDRESS  FOB  1S58. 

The  First  Volume  being  now  completed,  the  Editor  de8irei^  firajt,  to  expreai  moit 
hearty  thanks  to  his  cealous  friends,  in  all  parts  of  ,the  Kingdom,  for  l^e  prompt 
vigorous,  and  continued  support  which  they  have  rendered  hun  in  the  starting  sad 
establishment  of  the  British  Standard  ;  secondly,  to  ask,  from  one  and  all  of  them, 
not  only  the  continuance  of  their  personiil  support,  but  a  repetition  of  the  efficisnt 
services  they  so  nobly  rendered  him  a  year  sgo,  when  he  stood  forth  "  to  lift  up  si 
Standard  for  the  People." 

The  British  Standard  owes  its  distinguished  position  solely  to  the  tmboug^ 
ffenerous,  and  steadfast  support  of  its  ys»t^  enlightened,  and  Uberal  CSon^tittofOfly. 
From  the  first  hour  till  now,  the  vdiant  l^on  has  never  wavered.  Its  Bearer  hsi 
walked  loyally,  fearlessly  on  ;  his  supporters  marching  boldly  along  with  hitn^  cheer- 
ing him  at  every  step  of  his  progress  by  their  approving  plaudits^  without  the  dis- 
sonance of  a  single  murmur. 

'  At  the  dose  m  1856  the  Publisher  for  weeks  received  upwards  of  Onb  HmrDBlo 
Letters  a*day  with  Orders  !  Let  there  be  a  rei)etition  of  such  seal,  and  the  triumph 
of  truth  will  be  secure  1 

This  fresh  aid  the  Editor  vexy  earnestly  asks  of  his  friends  in  furtheranoe  of  his 
great  work.  They  have  already  given  practical  proof  that  they  think  it  of  importaaos 
to  possess  a  Journal  catholic  in  spirit,  and  thoroughly  independent  in  cbaiacter, 
persevering,  enlightened,  indomitable,  ChriBtian,  and  patriotic  It  on^  rfmains. 
therefore,  that  they  continue  their  good  offices  in  powerfully  sustaining  it.  ffire^ 
canvassers,  a  thousand  strong,  are  not  worth  a  hundred  eamestt  intelligent^  and 
voluntary  agents. 

Next  to  Subscription  is  Advertisement.  By  advertising  in  the  Briti8H  SxAKDABDf 
and  recommending  it  to  others  as  a  most  important  medium  of  commi^cation  with 
the  public,  friends  will  be  yielding  it  special  service.  Advertisements  Kte  the  "sinem 
of  war  "  to  Public  Journals  ! 

The  British  Standard  aspires  to  serve  and  benefit  the  Universal  Churt^  Pio* 
testant  and  Evangelical,  in  these  lands,  rather  than  a  Sect  or  Denomination  ;  at  the 
same  time,  as  circumstances  may  require,  it  will  aid  each,  and  endeavour  to  oom^ 
each  where  correction  is  necessary,  applying  to  the  sayings  and  doings^  ttie  pietci- 
sions  and  assumptions,  of  all,  the  unerring  tests  of  {Eternal  Truth.  Eveiy  thing 
excellent,  whether  among  Churchmen  or  Dissenters,  will  find  in  the  Brribh 
Standard  a  friend  and  an  advocate ;  nor  will  evil,  of  whatever  kind,  wheraver  found, 
go  imchecked  and  unbranded.  The  British  Standard  will  look  at  things  in  whi^ 
all  the  Churches — or,  rather,  all  the  sections  of  the  ONB  Church — agree,  rather  *h»^ 
at  those  in  which  they  diUer ;  and  the  great  object  after  which  it  vriU  stnfiuou^ 
endeavour,  will  be  the  f^ur^ei^ce  and  the  defence  of  the  '*  Conunon  a^Jim^tiijfi " 


May  be  obtained  by  order  of  all  Booksellfrsand  Newsvendors  in  the  Kingdom ;  nA 
of  the  Publisher,  at  the  OFFICE,  5,  BOLT  COURT,  FLEET  STREEtTlGNDOII. 
The  cost  per  Quarter,  prepaid.  Stamped  Edition,  is  58.  5d. ;  or  i£  prepaid  for  a  Tear, 
a  Guinea.  Post-office  Ordars'should  be  made  payable  to  Mr.  DANIEL  PRATT,  at 
the  Post-office,  Fleet  Street.  '  7 
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WORKS  PUBUSHED  BY  JOHN  F.  SHAW,  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW  AND 

PATERNOSTER  RQW. 


Uniform  wlfth  <*  Mornings  with  Jesoi.'' 

EVENINGS  WITH   JESUS.    A  Series  of  Devotional  ReadingB, 
fortheClowtandPtoiily.    By  t)t0  Ute  Rev.  WP'O^m  JaT*    8«Qon4  Thpnsand. 
Fcp.  8to.,  6b.,  doth. 

MOENINGS  WITH  JESUS.    A  Series  of  Seyotional  Seadings, 
for  the  Closet  and  the  Family.    By  the  late  Rev.  William  Jat,  of  Bath. 
Third  Thoqpoid,  in  fcp.  S^q^^  dpi^  5b,  6d. 

Uniform  with  "  MoniiAg  Thoog^ta." 

EVENING    THOUGHTS;    or,  Daily  Walking    with    God.     A 
portion  for  each  eyening  in  ike  year.    By  OcTAyius  Wdtslow,  D.D.    January 
to  June. 

MOBNING    THOUGHTS;    or,   Daily   Walking   with    God.    A 
portion  for  each  day  in  the  year.    By  Ootatiub  wikslow,  D.D. 
Second  Series,  July  to  December,  imp.  82mo„  2s.  6d^  doth. 
First  Series,  January  to  June,  imp.  82mo.,  2b.  6d.,  doth. 

GIFT-BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 
Royal  64mo.,  price  Is.,  doth;  Ib.  6d.,  roan  tuck. 

'PHE  BOrS  OWN  TEXT-BOOK.     Containing  a  Text  from  the 

-L     Old  Testament^  and  a  correspondiag  one  frpm  the  New,  for  eveiy  day  in  the 
year.    Selected  by  a  Lady. 

THE    GIBLS'    OWN   TBXT-BOOK.     By  the    same    CompUer. 
Royal  64mo.,  Is.,  cloth. ;  Is.  6d.,  tuck. 

With  a  Portrait,  in  one  Vol.,  fcp.  8va,  Ss.  6d.,  cloth. 

^DDEN  LIFE :  Memoriab  of  John  Wbitmoro  Winslow,  Under- 
graduate of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    By  his  Father,  Ooiayius  Wikslow,  D.D. 

FAM^iT  PRATERS  FOR  A  MONTH. 

T'HB  ABK  IN  THE  HOUSE ;  or,  a  Series  of  Family  Ppayere  for  a 

X     Konth,  with  Prayers  for  Special  Ocoaaiona.    By  the  Rev.  Babton  Bodchixb. 
Fcp.  Svo.,  8s.  6d, 

"This  is  one  of  the  best  collections  ol  Family  Prayers  which  we  have  yet  seen." 
^Ch^MTch  rf  Englamd  Qmrterly  Seview, 

A  new  and  cheaper  Edition,  8s.  dd.,  doth. 

BENEDICTIONS;    or,  the    Blessed    Life.     By  the  Bev.    John 
CuioaKO,  D.D.    Fifth  Thousand. 

Now  ready*  demy  8vo.,  price  10s.  6d.,  doth ;  also,  a  smaller  Edition,  without  the 

side  notes,  price  Ss.,  doth. 
PRIZE  WORK  ON  THE  SABBATH. 

THE  SABBATH  MADE  FOE  MAN ;  or,  the  Origin,  History,  and 
Prindples  of  the  Lord's  Day.    iLy  the  Rey.  Mio^iah  Hill. 
The  prise  of  ONE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  offered  by  the  Council  of  the  EVAN* 
OELICAL  ALLIANCE  was  awarded  by  the  A^judicaton  to  the  Author. 

Second  Series,  fcp.  8to.,  with  niustrations,  is.  6d.,  doth,  gilt  edges. 

MT  PAEISH ;  or,  the  Country  Parson's  Visits  to  his  Poor.    Tales 
founded  on  Fict.    ^y  the  Rev.  Bijeroir  BouoBm,  A.M. 
First  Series  fcp.  8to.,  4s.  Sd.,  doth,  gilt  edges. 

JOHN  F.  SHAW,  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW  AND  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


THE  HALLELUJAH; 

OBy 

DEVOTIOISTA.!.    I>S-A.lL.:VCOI>^!r, 

COMPOSED,  EDITED,  AND  ABRANQED 

BT  THS 

REV.  J.  J.  WAITE,  6  HENRY  JOHN  GAUNTLETT,  MUS.  DOC. 

THE  HALLELITJAH,  Parts  L,  IL,  IIL,  and  lY.,  oontams  8dS 
Choice  and  Standard  Tones,  indnding  38  Short  Metres;  66  Common 
Metres ;  63  Long  Metres ;  243  Peculiar  Metres ;  63  Chants ;  4  Sanctuses ; 
2  Doxologies ;  an  Anthem ;  an  Ode,  and  2  Renderings  of  the  2b  JDeum 
Laudamus. 

THE  HALLELTTJAH  provides  for  186  TariooB  Metres  found  in 
the  hymnals  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  Bickersteth,  Burder,  the  Baptists, 
Campbell,  Congregational  Ministers  of  Leeds,  Congregational  Union, 
Christian  Knowledge  Society,  Churches  of  Islington  and  Marylebon% 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  Doddridge,  Elliott,  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
La  Trobe,  Montgomery,  Newton,  Baffles,  Beed,  Russell,  United  Brethren, 
United  Presbyterian  Churches,  Wardlaw,  Watts,  Wesley,  and  many  others, 

THE  HALLELUJAH,  Parts  I.,  H.,  HI.,  and  lY.,  may  be  had  aep*. 
lately,  or  bound  together,  at  the  following  prices : — 

Either    ar 
thr    Iter 

parts 
Mparatclj 

Imperial  Ootaro,  Vocal  Score  and  Acoompaniment^  with  WordB,  super-  <.  tL 

fine  ildok  paper,  handBome  doth  boards,  gilt— Drawing-Boom  copy  S    Q 

Super-Royal  OotaTO,  Yooal  Score  and  Aooompaniment,  with  Woids, 

inferior  paper  and  binding 8    0 

Demy  Ootayo,  Vocal  Score,  Figured ^0 

Treble,  Alio,  Tenor,  or  Bass  Vocal  Fluts,  Figured      .  1    0 


AD 


10  0 

0  It  0 

0    8  0 

0    4  0 


Congregations,  Psalmody  Classes,  and  Sunday  Schools,  ordering  twmty 
copies  and  upwards,  will  be  allowed  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  provided 
their  application  be  addressed  to  the  Bey.  J.  J.  Waitx,  8,  Moorfield  Ilace» 
Hereford. 


N.B.  The  Congregations  of  any  town  or  district  desirous 
their  Psalmody,  and  engaging  to  raise  a  dass  of  200  or  upwards,  may  leodvo 
a  course  of  Lectures  and  Exercises  from  the  BeT.  J.  J.  Waits,  en  terms 
which  provide  simply  for  a  supply  of  books  and  the  payment  of  load  and 
trarelling  expenses. 

LONDON:  JOHN  SNOW,  36,  PATERNOST£B  ROW. 
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Just  published,  price  6d. 

rpHE  PEOTESTANT  DISSENTEB3'  ALMANACK  and  POLI- 

JL      TICML  ANNUAL,  for  1868. 
"  The  oldest,  largest*  and  best  of  the  Dissenting  Almanacks." 

London :  KiifT  k  Co.,  Paternoster  Row';  and  all  Booksellers.*  9 


DEVOTIONAL  EETIEEMENT;  or,  Scriptural  Admonitions  for 
the  closet,  for  every  day  in  the  year.    By  Thomas  Wallaok,  Author  of  "  A 
Quids  to  the  Christian  Ministiy,**  &o.,  &c.    Small  8vo.,  doth  gilt. 

London  and  Glasgow :  Richard  Qbsvtts  k  Co. 

THE  HOMILIST9  Vol.  VI.,  is  now  ready.  Edited  bj  EeT. 
David  Thomas. 

*•*  The  Publishers  will  be  happy  to  send  to  any  Minister  or  Student,  oarriage 
free,  the  first  6  Vols,  of  "  The  Homilist "  for  80s.    (Published  at  87s.) 

"  Any  congregation  would  do  a  minister  more  service,  and  confer  a  mors  valuable 
gift,  by  presenting  him  with  the  volumes  of  the  '  Homilist,'  rather  than  any  one  of 
the  huge  Commentaries  which  are  sometimes  given  as  expressions  of  esteem  and 
affection." — Montrose  Siamdard. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  this  volume  in  some  respects  .  .  .  The 
Sditor  is  well  known  in  the  religious  world  as  a  man  of  genius,  gifted  with  powers  of 
eloquence  slmost  unsurpassed  by  any  modem  preacher.  .  .  .  Every  number  is  worth 
the  price  of  an  entire  volume,  because  of  its  eminent  instructivenesB  and  suggestive- 
nees." — CfongrejfoHonal  Pulpii, 

London :  Ward  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

AIR  DTE— BATCHELOE'S  INSTANTANEOUS    COLUM- 

BL^N,  in  the  New  York  original  packets,  at  R.  HOYENDEN'S  Warehouses, 
57  and  58,  Crown  Street,  Finsbuiy  Square,  E.C.,  and  5,  Great  Marlborough  Street,  W. 
Price  4s.  6d.,  7s.,  and  Hs.,  black  or  brown.  CHURCH£R*S  TOILET  CREAM  may 
be  had  as  above,  price  Is.  IS 

HE  HOME  SCHOOL,  DOVER.— The  Itev.  Mabtik  Eeed,  who 

has  studied  several  yean  in  France  and  Germany,  is  able  to  offer  all  the 
requirements  of  a  liberal  and  poUte  education,  combined  with  ^ihe  comfort  and 
kindly  influences  of  home. 

Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  individuality  and  to  the  probable  destination 
of  pupils. 

Instruction  is  given  in  Chemistry  and  practical  Sdenoe. 

A  laige  Libraiy,  Gymnasium,  &c.,  are  provided. 

The  School  is  select  in  character,  and  limited  as  to  number.  ]  0 

SydenhaiiL— Ferry-hill  House  Seminary. 

Principal— Mrs.  J.  W.  Todd. 

Tins  Establishment  offbrs  a  thorough  education  in  English,  French,  German, 
Itslian,  Music.  Painting,  &c.  The  more  advanced  Classes  are  conducted  on  the 
Collegiate  System,  and  are  exercised  in  Latin,  Mathematics,  Natural  and  Moral 
Science,  and  in  the  higher  departments  of  Composition,  in  different  langusges,  and 
on  various  questions  in  BibUcal  and  Modexn  Literature.  The  entire  course  of 
instruction  is  graduated,  and  adapted  to  the  diversified  capabilities  of  the  pupils.  No 
efforts  are  spared  to  render  their  studies  matten  of  attraction;  and  the  object 
constantly  sought  is  the  development  and  culture  of  their  respective  mental  eneigiei^ 
and  the  formation  of  their  characters  on  the  basis  of  intelligent  religions  conviction, 
without  reference  to  any  sectarian  peculiarity,  The  domestic  arrangements  are  such 
as  to  secure  the  supervision  and  comfort  of  a  Christian  Home.  The  loansion  is  most 
healthfully  and  pleaaantlv  situate,  and  in  a  position  to  command  all  the  advantages 
supplied  by  the  Palace  of  Art. 

References — The  Parents  of  Pupils :— Mrs.  C  L.  Balfour  and  Dr.  Bums,  Padding- 
ton  ;  the  Revs.  Dr. Redford,  Worcester;  Dr.  Thomas,  Pontypool ;  T.  Winter,  Brisfol; 
W.  Walters,  Halifax;  J.  J.  Brown,  Birmingham;  S.  Manning  and  A.  M.  Stalker, 
Frome;  W.  Barnes,  Trowbridge;  F.  Treetrail,  C.  J.  Middleditch,  S.  J.  Davis,  and  D. 
Pratt,  Esq.,  London  ;  Thomas  Mann,  Esq.,  Somerset  House,  and  Sydenham.  17 
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HvMi  PmbUMug,  IS  Para  at  1i    mul  m  DmiiiHu,  ^tk,  at  It.  ML,  Il/mttraltd  hf  • 
Serief  ^  PortraUt,  fftU/ro»  Origltnil  and  AMhtnAt  Sauna  Ay  U< 
FititArtitUoftkeDof.  ■ 

THE 

IMPERIAL    DICTIONARY 

UnVERSAL  JIOGRAPHT : 

OBIQINAL    KEHOIKS  OF    DISTINGUISHED    XEN, 
OF  ALL  AGES  AHD  ALL  NATIOsa 

WairEBS    OF   EHINENOE    IN    THE  VABIOtlS  BRANCHES   OF 
LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


I.LLri.,       1       EDWIN  LANKHfTKR.  &IU  HD^FB.R. 
fKUFEBtHiH  *.  r.  niVDUii,  iii..D.i  PB0FE8B0R  FRANCra  BOWEK.  t.l  i> 

JOUn  FKANOIS  WAU^B,  En-.  LL.D.  .  Editor  of  "  North  AoxricM  Ra^a*.* 

P.  B.  DOVE.  W.  OranuL  bmiL 

J.  BROWN,  tei^,  CDUBronras  Ehtdl 

THS  POX.LOWINa  ABE  AUONOST  TEE  COITrSIBTrrOBS:— 
EKV.  W,  Lnn>SAY  ALEXANDER,  D.D.,  Pni/™sor  of  Dirinitj,  Edintor^ 
REV.  J08BFH  ANQUS.  U,D.,  Preddem  of  BapOn  CoUoge.  Ilc«snl'i  Puk,  LoadoD. 
JOHN  AN8TB&  LL.D.  Ba|piia  PnfMKr  of  CinI  Uw  in  U»  UniTeroH;  of  Dohliii. 
JOHN  HUrrON  BALFOtrKI  H.D.,  F.B^.,  Regiaa  PrafesHr  of  Botaaj.  Bdinbiusfa  CnlTovtr- 
EDv!NBEEDELL,E«..  Antborof' *MBrcmDfi]euidHaiittiDaGaidc,'ic 
JOBN  BTUART  BLACKIE,Eh..  ProIuKr  at  GtMk,  EdlnbnT)^  UnirertitT. 
BIB  DAVID  BREWSTER,  K.H:.  Prtsdiai)  at  ths  Cnlted  (Mlcss,  St  Andnw*. 
W.  B.  CABPENTBB.  ILD.,  P.BB.  ODlnnitT  HaD.  Londmi. 
OBOROEL  CBAIR,A.H.,Profc«DrofH<stotTUidEaitlidiLltermton,Q 


IWT.  BAlfDBLDAVlb30N,D.D..LL.D.  Utetf  the  IndmndastdJUgB. 

REV.  J03HIJA  FREDEBICK  DENHAM,  M.A..  F.R^..  Bador  of  St   Hih- 

R8V.  J.  W.  DOBAIT.  LL.D^  Rector  of  BMeton,  Bt  lairraDn,  wax  Korwitl. 

KBV.  PATRICK  FAIRBAIRN,  D.D..  Ptaiemtti^  Divinitr,  Free  Church  CoUese.  uiB«n 

REV,  WILLIAM  FLBIflNa  D  D..  Prnfwnr  of  MonI  FMl««iphT,  01u«ov  UnlTsritJ. 

WILLIAM  GRE0ORY,3f.D.,F.R.S,E..  Brotamotol  ChcmlstiT.EdiDbargfa  CDiTertfU. 

FELIX  JOHN  HAMEL,  Bog..  Bolidtor  for  Her  H^lntr'a  CiutomB,  Loadon 

REV,  T.  JACKSON,  M .A.,  Prebendarr  of  Rt.  PgnVii,  iind  Rtelor  of  Stoke  ttewins 


':.  \     \}  \'  \'  \]\\-V\.  l,-<t.-  I'lof  --  <i  "'  t^'.'i,"  -  I    <ri   m*!  HJknnonj,  Rojal  AEndaaj  of  Hnof. 

KEv'  NililMAN  MLEOD.  CliLsgow. 

.lOSBl'H  MAZZINI.  Ei«i..  London. 

HBV.  JAMBS  M'COSH,  LL.D..  Prol^«»r  of  Logic  ui'l  Hetofajrtn,  Qnem'i  Oollec*.  Bdtat. 

RAFFAELK  MONTI,  Enq  .  Bonlptor,  London. 

FRASCTS  PDl-SZKY.&u,,  FH.A.,  »r.,  London. 

W.  J.   HAnjUORN  RANUINE.  LL.D.   ProfU^ir  .>f  GagineertiDt  ad  Vechuita.  Oh^sw 

DnlTDTrit;. 
BDWARD  F.  BIMBAOLT.  LLP..  F-K  6..  MenibCT  of  ttMBornl  ADtimBTvl  Mi»n  Btockbdja: 

Muidatl  Einmlnor  In  the  Horal  CoUegn  of  Priii>?pl''n,  I«adon.  Ac.  Ac 
WILLIAM  H.  ItUSaELL,  LL.D  ,  "  The  Tlmrt"  Ctitmi'kii  CorrMiwiideill. 
it  StBnFRrED.  Pa.D..  LertnTer  in  Sanwrit,  THnit:.  t  'olleipi,  DubUn. 

"  ■■■■ "i.  fm.,  IV>r,>*«pr  nf  ChiiiMU).  Kiiun  L'tdlege,  Lntdoo. 

LOClf.SL  .\n(lrt>v5. 


PRiNC^IPAL  TULLOClf 


WILLIAM    MACKENZIE, 

ai.Asaov,  BDiHBTTsaa; 

M  *  4T,  HOWARD  STREET. 
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'\  COMtfEMORATITS  POEMS  FOB  OCCASIOKAL  Udfi. 

ThtB  day,  fcp.  Sto*  cloth,  5a. 

THB  ANNIYBBSAItlBS :  Poemi  in  Oommemomfckm  of  Oivtt  lf«xi 
udOmtEvfBlt.    ▲rmiigQdMMrdiBstoihAC/oleoftlMTMV.    ByTliOMi« 

H.  OiLL. 

"To  imbf«6d  and  ch«riih  in  •  groat  people  the  iMds  of  tfatue  nd  piibUo  oTUi^. 
[)||1 .  .  .  To  oelebivta  the  throne  and  equipage  of  Ood's  abnighUneBa,  and  what  He  woiia 
i^  and  fdiat  He  suffers  to  be  wrought  with  high  nrovidenoe  in  Hii  churoh;  to  sing 
.  il>  Tictorious  agonies  of  nuurtyrs  and  saints,  the  deeds  ftnd  triumphs  of  just  and  pious 

nations."— MiLiOH. 

Cambridge :  Macmillav  lb  Co.  8 


[;: 


In  8vo.,  Fifth  Edition,  price  10s.  6d. 

THE  METHOD  OF  THE  DIVINE  GOVERNMENT,  PHYSI- 
CAL AND  MORAL.     By  Jamm  M'Gosh,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and 
"  Metaphysios  in  the  Queen's  Uniyeraity  for  Ireland. 

*'  The  man]},  sensible,  penetrating,  independent  power  of  dealing  with  the  human 
nixa±"—Weiimmiter  Rtnew. 

Edinbux^ :  SUTBKBLAjrX)  &  Knox.    London :  Snmus,  MAiurtAti»  ft  Ckx     Itf 


THB     BS8T     PBBSXVTflk 

THE  BEST  FAMILY  BIBLE. 

COBBIN'S  DOMESTIC  BIBLE.  New  and  Superior  Sdition. 
The  Holy  Bible,  with  700  illustrative  Engravings,  a  wriw  of  coloured  Map^ 
copious  Notwl;  practical  Reflections,  improved  Readiogs,  140,000  Beferanoee,  ace. 
Cluth,  30s. ;  calf  extra,  86s. ;  aorooco,  42b. 

THE  BEST  EDITION  OF  THE  BEST  COMMEKTART. 

MATTHEW  HENRY'S   COMMENTABY.     Pictorial  Edition— 
Unabridged-760  Woodcuts -Maps.     EpisUes  revised   by  enunent  liviiig 
Divines.    KS«fMemoir,  4c.    Three  vols.,  4to.,  cloth,  5Ss.;  half^^lf,  70a.;  calf 

"By  far  the  most  economical,  eorreijt,  compact,  and  beautiful  edition  of  Hemy 
ever  published."—- iMli^iA  Batuur. 

PORTABLE  ILLUSTRATED  BIBLES. 
rrHE  OEIENTAL  BIBLE  (lUurtrated).    The  Authorised  Vewion, 

I  with  many  thousand  References  and  Readings,  nine  superior  ste^  Maps,  oo^ 
fSis  coloured;  100  illustrattve  Engiavings  oi  Scenery,  Mannem,  and  Curtoms,  and 
SipWNotes  on  the  Oriental  Metaphors  and  AUuSions,  History  and  O^ogmphy  of 
Si  WWe;  beautifully  printed,  wiUi  rules,  on  the  finest  pa^^    In  morocco  bindmgs, 

from  16s.  to  24s. 

THE  GRAPHIC  BIBLE  (Hlustnited).    The  Authorized  Vewion, 
with  60,000  References  and  Readings,  nine  coloured  Maps,  and  upwards  rf  180 
UlustraTive  Engravings  accompanied  by  explanatory  Note..    In  morocco  bmdmgs, 
from  14s.  6d.  to  20s. 

THE   EEFERENCB    PEW   BIBLE.    The  Authorized  Jewion, 
with  60,000  Refewncea,  and  Historical  and  Dffriptive  Notes  at  Che  end  of 
««ch  B^    F^flh  morocoo,  10s. ;  Turkey  morocco,  lis.  6d.  to  14S.-A  convenieni 
and  veiy  legible. 

♦»•  Bible,  Tract,  and  General  Catalogues  poet-free  for  one  stamp. 
London :  Pa»«udok  ft  Co.,  84,  Patemottar  Row. 


THE  ECLECTIC  MONTHLY  ADVBBTISEB. 


H 


OLT  .SCEIPTURE:  Descriptions  and  Designationfl  of,  in  lofty 
.^.^  and  mijestic  laaguage,  selected  from  the  Prose  Works  of  JoRV  Mii.T02«. 
Printdd  in  three  sizes :  One  page,  demy  Svo,  ^d. ;  4to.,  Id. ;  and  folio,  2d. 

%*  the  laigest  size  is  intended  for  £niming^  and  would  adorn  the  parlour,  atiidy, 
cr  vesfciy.    The  other  two  are  suitable  for  placing  in  Bibles,  and  likewise  for  framfng. 

^Beautiful  presents  for  Sunday-school  scholars. 

London :  Wabd  &  Co.,  and  W.  Maokenzis,  Paternoster  Bow.  1 


/  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

Post  8vo.,  in  cloth,  price  6s.  6d 

STEIJG&LBS  FOR  LIFE :  an  Autobiography.— This  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  lives  that  has  been  published  for  many  a  day ;  full  of  inckieot, 
and  abounding  in  anecdote. 

For  notices  of  tUe  Press,  see   ''Athensdum,**  "Homing  Post,"  "Daily  Ksw^"* 
"Morning  Advertiser,". « Critic,"  &c. 

London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row.  IS 


Now  ready,  price  6s. 

THE  TWO  LIGHTS ;  or,  Search  after  Truth.  By  the  Author  of 
••  Struggles  for  Life." — *"The  Two  Lights,*  forms  a  most  appropriate  s^^*{ 
to  the  '  Struggles  for  Life.*  The  latter  work  e:diibited  the  royal  dignity  of  Evangelical 
iaith  beneath  the  tatters  and  sores  of  an  individual  life.  The  new  work  boldly 
generalizes  the  particular  facts  and  lessons  of  its  predecessor.  ...  It  will  be  widely 
read->and  read  with  gratitude  and  admiration." — Ecluiic  Review* 

London :  A.  W.  BEirirBTT  (successor  to  W.  &  F.  Q.  Cash),  5,  Bishopsgate  Whliout 

11 

Now  ready,  in  one  handsome  vol.,  cloth  extm,  price  8s.  6dL 

AMEiyjOIE  OF  ELIZABETH  FBT.     Bv  her  Daughter,  Mra. 
Frakcib  Crxsswell.    Abridged  from  the  laiger  Memoir,  with  alteratioika  and 
additions. 

"I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me ;  T  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me." — ^Matil  zxt.  Zt. 

London  :  Piper,  Stbphbnsgn,  &  Co»,  Paternoster  Row.  IS 

*-  *- 

FOR  COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS^  AND  FAMIUES. 

QUESTIONS    TO   CEOSSLEY'S  COMPEEHENSIVE    CLASS 
BOOK,  (price  1b.  6d.,)  and  DAILY  LESSON  BOOK,  No.  4.  (price  2&  6d.) 
'.   Keal  teaching  must  involve  the  pupils  seeking  £icts  for  tliemselveB,  and  Ukb 
reducing  them  to  writing,  which  is  admirably  secured  by  these  Questiona. 

A  boon  to  the  teacher,  and  ail  but  mind  to  the  pupil.  Thia  invalnabla  set  ol 
questions  embraoes  the  circle  of  a  student's  requirements.  Better  every  way  than 
many  lectures.  Must  deeply  impress  on  the  mind  the  facta  of  the  best  gensml  dasi 
book  extant. 

London :  Simpkik,  Marshall,  &  Co. ;  UAHaTOK  ft  Co.;  and  all  Bookselleia 

and  School  Uepdts.  3 

Price  Sixpence. 

rpHE  BAPTIST  MAGAZINE  for  March,  will  contain  the  fiwt  part 
'  L     of  •  Meuoir  of  the  late  Oekkhal  Sir  HErtRT  Havelocx.  K.C.B..  frvim  tjbe 

pen  of  his  Brotrsb-in-Law,  J.  C.  Mabrhman,  Esq.,  written  expressly  at  tlie  requ«i 
of  the  Proprlet^i's.     And  in  the  Apnl  number,  the  oouelunon  of  the  Memoir  will  he 
accompaniecL  by  a  first-class  Portrait  of  the  late  Gkneral,  in  Hne  atffrmtit^  by 
Cochran. 
London :  Published  by  PswTREds  k  Co.,  A^  Mari%  l«ane;  and  Hjcatox  k  Sox, 

Warwick  Lane.  4 


THB  BOLBOTIC  HOKTHLT  ADTBRTUin. 


WORKS    PUBLISHED    BY    WAED    AND    00., 

PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


Juft  published,  in  post  870.,  prioe  2i.y  dotB. 

THE   PEN,  THE  PALM,  AND  THB  PULPIT ;  or,  T/ndalo, 
Hoop«r,  and  Whitfield.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Stouohton. 

Also,  in  orowB  870.,  78.  6d.,  cloth. 

THE    PENALTIES    OP    GREATNESS.    Bj  the  Rev.  Robxbt 
FxBousoN,  LLJ>.,  F.R.S.L. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  prioe  2s.  6d.,  cloth,  Part  I.,  oontaining  100  Tunes. 

rpHE  CONOREOATIONAL  PSALMIST:  a  Companion  to  the 
JL  New  Congregational,  the  New  Baptist,  and  the  Leeds  Hymn  soaks ;  proTidiag 
Tunes,  Chants,  and  Chorales  for  the  Metrical  Hymns  and  Passages  of  Scripture  con- 
tained in  those  books.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Hbnbt  Allon  and  H.  J.  Qauntlbtt, 
Mus.  Doc 

Also,  in  crown  870.,  prioe  Ss.  6d.,  doth. 

CHAPELTOWN;  or,  The  Fellow-Students.     By  an  English  Con- 
gregational Minister.  .  *  -  - 

*'  This  volume  will  charm  the  reader.  It  repreaoitB  and  faithfully  pourtraTs  the 
▼arioufl  aspects  of  Congregationalism,  and  several  of  the  most  noted  styles  of 
preaching.  The  lessous  it  teaches  are  full  of  deep  significance,  and  throughout  the 
whole  narratiTe  there  runs  a  vein  of  real  poetry — a  tinge  of  pathos  whidi  gloriftips 
the  most  prosaic  topics  and  things.'* — British  BoHner* 

"  It  illustrates  in  a  powerful  manner  some  of  the  annoyances  to  which  the  Dis? 
sentlng  Minister  is  exposed.  This  sketch  is  eminently  calculated  to  correct  the 
evils  whidi  the  writer  deplorssi" — Weekly  BeconL 

"The  writer  displays  much  talent  for  description;  has  observed  the  lights  and 
shades  of  human  character,  and  has  exhibited  his  thoughts  in  a  pleasing  and  devout 
mMsunBt.**— Clerical  JoumaL 

"  The  author  seems  to  us  to  have  found  the  direction  in  which  his  talent  lies,  and 
we  would  cordially  invite  him  to  pursue  the  path  he  has  chosen.  And  this  stoiy  of 
'Chapeltown'  deserves  to  be  read  on  its  own  account,  for  it  brings  wholesome 
counsel  to  both  ministers  and  churches.** — Freeman, 

**  A  little  woik  on  the  various  trials  and  dangers  of  young  ministers,  internal  and 
exterasL  Also,  of  some  of  those  circumstances  which  deform  and  injure  our 
churches.  .  .  .  We  can  recommend  the  work.  It  is  written  in  a  pleasing  style; 
generally  the  sketches  are  drawn  with  ability  and  fidelity,  and  the  admonitions  ar^ 
judidous  and  praoticaL"— Palrto/. 

Just  published,  price  3d. 

THB  GOSPEL  OP  CHEIST— THE  POWER  OP  GOD.  A 
Sermon  preached  on  Lord's-day  morn  tog,  December  the  6th,  1857,  in  the 
Northgate  Street  Chapel,  Burv  St  Edmund's.  By  the  Kev.  W.  Bkafat.  Being  his 
first  lermon  as  pastor  of  the  churcli. 

*e*  PubKshed  by  request.  [ofUi: 
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WOEKS  PUBLISHED  BY  WAED  &  CO^— 


5.  The  End  better  than  the  B^niua^. 

6.  The    Hiftoiy  of    Hnmaa    Widked- 


A  MISSIONABY'S  VIEW  OF  XHE  DTDIAH  KUT 

Price  Is.  6d^  post  free. 

THE  GEBAT  INDIAN  MUTINY  OF  1867.   Its  Caiuea, 
and  Besoltfl.    By  Rkv.  Jambs  Kxknedt*  H.A.,  Benares. 

BxTRACT  OF  ▲  LxrrBB  FROM  JoHK  MABsxitair,  Em.  :^ 

''It  cantaifis  the  most  luoxd,  the  most  impartial,  and,  therefore,  the  most  eradiUi 
aooount  of  the  causes  of  this  great  concussion  whidi  has  jet  appeared ;  and  ia  osl- 
Qolatedy  yiore  than  any  other,  to  dispel  those  fidte  impressions  wliidli  hsrs  basa 
created  in  the  public  mind  on  thia  occasion^" 

« 

Now  ready,  pnoe  Is. 

COMMON     SENSE     ON     COMMON    SUBJECTS  :—HcaItfc, 
lExsraie^  Food.  Yentiktloii,GLsanliQ9s% ImportenMoC  Phirn»l^a«i4i«»  *» 

By  R.  G.  Bldkt. 

THlf  HOMILIST,  for  JAN 

Vol.  VII.),  Qontains  :— 

1!    The  True  Ministry. 

3.    The  Gloiy  of  Tme  Gentleness,  as 

illustrated  in  Christ. 
a.    The  Form  of  Godliness.  l  T.    Phasosof  Man'aBstenalUw 

4«    Law  and  Faith — Divine  Moral  Forces.  1.  As  read  by  the  SooAiif  Qoeptia^ 

Noiv  Bss^y  price  6*.  <!&»  cloth. 
rpWS  HOMILTST,  Tal  Tl.^  consisting  of  Nos.  33  to  88.— I8S7. 

^**  It  is  a  'veritable  treasury  of  originality,  eloquence,  eTsngeUcal  sentimenty  and 
enlightened,  though  earnest  piety,  while  its  pidpit  suggestions  are  rich  in  their 
pca^ical  adaptation  to  the  ounNiit  naet  of  ministerud  lils^  .  .  Aa  a  vIk^  tha 
publieation  is  entitlsd  to  extensiice  support  and  we  commend  it  aa  a  miat  oC  nW 
original,  and  suggestive  disquiution."— Zen(/e»«(^frry  Stmmdm^ 

'*It  is  impoesiblA  to  qpeak  too  highly  of  tUs  Tolome  in  some  rs^^tctob.  •  .  «  The 

liditoria  well  known  in  th»  religious  world  as  a  mvx  of  genius  g^fked.  witlt  poMs  ef 
eloquence  almost  unsurpassed  by  any  modem  preacher.  .  •  .  Eyery  number  ia  wordi 
the  price  of  an  entire  volume,  because  of  its  eminent  instructiveneBs  and  suggeetiTt- 
ness." — Chngregatwnal  PfdpU.  * 

**  Should  the  pulpii  generally  be  laised  to  the  standard  which  the  'Homaiit '  hm 
set  up,  it  will  be  clothed  with  a  power  as.  great  as  it  ha«  ever  wielded  in  aiq^  nge  of 
the  Church,  We  have  fresh,  living  thought,  spoken  in  &e  language  of  oonunon  fift, 
witii  a  wholeness  and  healthines8<of  tone,  an  abseDoe  ^  oaat»  a  lervettt  *filAfiiTwirr\ 
and  a  deep  rerevenos^  wiuch  oMst  gieatly  x^^ffse  thoiightf nl  and  eanistt  mji^'— 
Commowieeakh, 

^Aay  oengregation  wMdd  do  a  uihdster mm^-mtfka&i  s^d  conftr  a.  aaow  'vnMUb 
gift,  by  presenting  him  with  the  volumes  of  the  '  Homillsl^'  rathg  tbaa  any  one  of 
the  huge  Commentaries  which  are  sometimes  given  as  oTprsssioDB  of  ertastt  sad 
afl^otion." — MotUrote  SUutdard, 

CQNOEEaATIONAL  CHURCH  MUSIC— Tbe  Compflm  dusk 
it  advisaible  to  announce  ihat  they  propose  to  issue  a  SUPPZiSlCENT  c4 
Psalm  Tunesi  providing  for  many  additional  metres^  as  soon  after  the  pubUoatidn  <^ 
the  '*New  Congrc^tional  Hymn  fiook,"  ss  the  care  needful  in  seleeti]^  and 
anuigiDg  matenals  will  allow. 

LONDON:    WAKD  k  CO,   PATERNOSTER    BOTf, 


THE  HALLELUJAH; 

OIL 

CXmPOBED,  EDITED^  XKD  ARIUNOEB 

BT  THS 

lET.  J.  J.  VAITJ!,  &  HEWRY  JOHN  6AURTLETT,  MUS.  DOC. 

THE  HALLBLUJAH,  PortB  L,  U.,  HL,  asd  lY.,  eontains  895 

f   Choice  and  Standard  TiRie%  mduding'  88  Shorl  Metres;  66  Gonmon 

[  Meia!w;f8Los^M0(anra;lll3BMfQliar  Mek6»;68Chimlf;4  Bowftufles; 

2  Doxologies;  an  Anthem;  an  Ode»  and  2  Senderings  of  the  2b  Deum 

(  TfiB  HALLELFJAH  pronAea  for  186  TariooB  Metraa  fbuBdf  in 

ike  hymnals  of  the  Bishop  of  London^  Bickorsteth,  Bnrder,  tiie  Baptuts^ 

,  Campbell,  Coagregational  Ministsra  of  Ijoed%  Oongngaiional  ITnioiiy 
Chriatiaa  Knowledga  Soeiety,.  Chuichea  of  Islington  and  Marylehone^ 
Countess  of  Huntingdon^  Doddridge,  Elliott,  Free  Cfanrdt  of  Sootteid« 
lift  ^IRrobe,  Mon%omerj,  Newton,  Bafles,  Beed,  SosaeU,  Uiuted  Brethvoa, 
United  Presbyterian  Chnrehes,  Wardlaw,  Watts,  Wesley,  and  many  others. 

THE  HALLELUJAH,  Parts  L,  U.,  IIL,  and  lY.,  may  be  had  eepaf- 
rately^  ov  bound  together,  at  the  following  pricea : — 


putt 

«fM»W 

InpcKMl  Od^MifOf  'ITocal  Sopto  luxd  AtonBimafaBeBt^  witik  Wbtds,  snpei^    i.  dL 
fine  ihidk  paper,  litfidsome  doih  boardg,  gilt-— Dnwiog-Boom  copy    S    0 

Bts^pn-Kogml  Oetevin  ^oeaL  Sows  sad  AeaunpnimMHl^  irith  Words, 
infbrior  paper  and  binding ,90 

Demj  OoUto^  Vocal  Score,  Figured A    0 

TfsMe,  Alto,  ToKV,  or  Btaa  IVmQ  IMi,  P%w««      .    1    a 


An 


Jt  9.  d. 
10    0 

0  It    0 

a  «  0 

0    4    0 


Congregations^  Psakaody  Classes^  and  Sunday  Schools*  oirderiag  ineiity 
copies  and  upwards,  will  be  allowed  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  provided 
their  ap^ieation  be  addressed  to  the  Bef.  J.  J.  Warbv  8,  MoorMd  Fltee, 
HeveCnrd. 


^gaoons 


their  Psalmody,  and  engaging  to  raise  a  dass  of  200  or  upwards,  may  receive 
a  eoucso  of  lectures  and  Evftrrises  fiom  the  Bar.  J.  J.  Waxsb,  oe  terms 
which  provide  simply  for  a  supply  of  books  and  the  payment  ef  .oesl  and 
travelling  expenses. 

LONDON :  JOHN  SNOW,  35,  PATEBNOSTER  ROW. 
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Fries  JBburpence,  Unstamped ;  and  Fivepence,  Stamped. 

THE  BRITISH  STANDARD: 

A  WEEKLY  FIRST-CLASS  JOURNAL, 

THE  EUUffB  SIZE  AS  <<THB  TDCES,"  PUBIJ&HED  EVBB7  FBIDA7, 

Chmng  all  the  News  of  the  Week  up  to  the  Laiest  Hour. 

EDITED  BY  JOHN  GAWPBELL,  D.D. 

•  EDITORIAL  ADDRESS  FOR  1858. 

The  First  Yolmne  being  now  completed,  the  Editor  desirea,  fint,  to  erpren  moat 
hearty  thanks  to  his  seidoua  friends,  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  for  the  prompt. 
vigorous,  and  continued  support  which  they  have  rendered  him  in  the  starting  vid 
eetftbUshmeat  of  the  B&itebh  Sa'ANDard  ;  secondly,  to  ask,  from  one  and  all  of  them, 
not  only  the  continuance  of  their  personal  support,  but  a  repetition  of  the  efficient 
services  they  so  nobly  rendered  him  a  year  ago,  when  he  stood  forth  *'  to  lift  up  a 
Standard  for  the  People." 

The  Bbitish  Standard  owes  its  distinguished  position  solely  to  the  unboogfat, 
generous,  and  steadfast  support  of  its  vast,  enlightened,  and  Uberal  Constituency. 
From  the  first  hour  till  now,  the  valiant  legion  has  never  wavered.  Its  Bearer  ham 
wAlkad  loyally,  fearlessly  on  ;  his  supporters  marching  boldly  along  with  him,  cdieet^ 
ing  him  at  eveiy  step  of  his  progress  by  their  approving  plaudits,  without  the  dis- 
sonance of  a  single  murmur. 

At  the  dose  of  1856  the  Publisher  for  weeks  received  upwards  of  Onh  Huitdbko 
Lbitkbs  a-dat  with  Orders  !  Let  there  be  a  repetition  of  such  seal,  and  the  triumph 
of  truth  will  be  secure  ! 

This  fresh  aid  the  Editor  very  earnestly  asks  of  his  friends  in  furtheranee  of  his 
great  work.  They  have  already  given  practical  proof  that  they  think  it  of  importmnce 
to  possess  a  Journal  catholic  in  spirit,  and  thoroughly  independent  in  character^ 
persevering,  enlightened,  indomitable,  Christian,  and  patriotic.  It  only  remains, 
therefore,  that  they  continue  their  good  offices  in  powerfully  sustaining  it.  Hired 
canvassers,  a  thousand  strong,  are  not  worth  a  hundred  earnest,  intelligent^  and 
voluntaiy  agents. 

Next  to  Subscription  b  Advertisement.  By  advertising  in  the  Bbitibh  Staxbabo, 
and  recommending  it  to  others  as  a  most  important  medium  of  communication  with 
the  public,  friends  will  be  yielding  it  special  service.  Advertisements  are  the  ^'  sumws 
of  war"  to  PubHo  Journals  1 

The  Bbitibh  Standard  aspires  to  serve  and  benefit  the  Umv«nal  Chundi,  I^«- 
testant  and  Evangelical,  in  these  lands,  rather  than  a  Sect  or  Denomination  ;  at  the 
same  time,  as  circumstances  may  require,  it  will  aid  each,  and  endeavour  to  correct 
each  where  correction  is  necessary,  applying  to  the  saying^  and  doinga^  the  preten- 
sions and  assumptions,  of  all.  the  unerring  tests  of  Eternal  Truth.  Eveiy  thing 
excellent,  whether  among  Churchmen  or  Dissenters,  will  find  in  the  BBmaH 
Stahdabd  a  friend  and  an  advocate ;  nor  will  evil,  of  whatever  kind^whererer  found, 
go  unchecked  and  unbranded.  The  British  Standard  will  look  at  things  in  which 
all  the  Churches — or,  rather,  all  the  sections  of  the  onb  Church — agree,  nther  than 
at  those  in  which  they  differ ;  and  the  great  object  after  which  it  will  strsoueusly 
endeavour,  will  be  the  furtherance  and  the  defence  of  the  "  Common  Salvation.** 


May  be  obtained  by  order  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsvendors  in  the  Kingdom ;  sod 
of  the  Publisher,  at  the  OFFICE,  5,  BOLT  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDOK, 
The  cost  per  Quarter,  prepaid,  Stamped  Edition,  is  os.  5d. ;  or  if  prepaid  for  a  Year. 
A  Guinea.  Post-oflfice  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  Mr.  DANIEL  PRATT,  it 
the  post. office,  Fleet  Street. 


THE    NEW    HTMN-BOOK    FOB    THE 
BAPTIST   DENOMINATION. 


Now  roA^i  SSmo.,  doth  lettered,  prioe  One  Shilling,    . 

PSALMS  AND    HYMNS 


FOB 


THIS  HBW  OOLLlOnOM  CONTAIITS 

ONE  THOUSAND  PSALMS  AND  HYMNS 

AnEAHORO   UNDER 

A  COMPEEHENSIVE  TET  SIMPLE  CLASSIFICATION, 

AJID   B1CBBACI8  ALL  THAT  18  I88BNTIAI*  TO    A  HTHM-BOOK   FOR  THK  BANOTUABT,   TBI 
CLOSn,  THX  DOMEBTIC  CIPCLE,   AND  THB  SOCIAL  GATHERING. 


The  Ftoflte  arising  firom  the  Sale  wiU  be  ffiven  to  Widows  and  Orphaaa  of 

Baptist  Kiniiitein  and  Xiaaionaxies. 
A  Speoimen  Copy  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  on  reoeipt  of  TwOlva  Postage  Stamps. 


JBxtraota  l^rom  Beviews  and  Letters. 

*'  Th«  armngement  i»  partienlorlx  excoUont,  aud  Uic  runge  of  topics  oztonsire.  .  .  .  Th« 
cditoit  bare  laboriously  coUocted  the  beat  materiala  for  proiRe-worabip  which  our  languaco  jti 
aflToi-da.  So  flu*  aa  we  bare  examined  the  work,  it  may  be  truly  aaid  tliat  evexy  hymn  carnea  us 
up  to  the  very  throne  of  God,  and  leares  ua  ihere.**>-Fr«einafi. 

"  We  Tery  cordially  welcome  this  volume,  aud  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  seleetlon  of 
hymm  is,  on  ^e  whole,  very  judicious  and  comprehensive.  It  ogmbinca  nearly  all  those  of 
*Watta's  PBalma  and  Usrmns,*  which,  by  genoral  consent,  are  used  in  public  worship,  with  add! 
lions  tnm  Montgomery  and  Conder,  and  many  other  authore.  The  arrangement  of  the  hjrmna 
is  excellent,  and  the  sul^ects  are  sufficiently  varied  to  fit  the  volume  in  an  eminent  degree  for 
public,  social,  and  private  wonhip." — EeUetSc  Review. 

"  After  a  careful  perusal  of  the  volume  of  Psalms  and  Hymns,  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
Faptist  Denomination,  and  published  by  Mr.  Greon,  I  can  conscientiously  and  with  great  pleasure 
recommend  it  for  the  tfimplidty  of  its  arrangement,  the  variety  of  its  metro,  the  general  exoellonca 
of  its  vemilication,  aud  the  devout  spirit  which  it  everywhere  breathes-  It  is  a  marvel  of  cheapuesa 
and  itn  adoptimi  by  the  churehea  will  contribute  alike  to  their  convenience  and  edification. 
*'Roch4ale,  Sept.  26, 1667.  Wilu&m  F.  BoacmUi.'' 

"  It  is  without  an  exception  the  boat  Hynin-Book  with  which  I  ain  acquainted ;  ita  intrinsi* 
f xeoUenoo  so  commends  it  to  mo,  that  I  wiiih  for  it  a  roost  extensive  sale." 

**  I  like  it  exceedingly.  The  phin  of  incorporating  the  hymns  Uken  from  Dr.  W4tta  with  tha 
other  hymns  under  their  respective  heads  is  proferable,  in  my  opinion,  to  that  of  appending  theia 
aa  a  supplement.    Tixe  getting  up  is  very  oroditable  aud  the  price  marvellously  che.ip.** 

*'  I  am  quite  delighted  with  it<  It  supplier  a  ^reat  w.int  Wc  shall  introdnco  it  as  soon  as 
we  can     You  have  oonforred  a  boon  upon  toe  cliurchca." 

**  Tlte  more  I  examine  the  book,  the  more  fully  do  its  exuoUeuoes  appear.  I  have  seen  moH 
of  our  English  hymn-books,  and  can  sincerely  say  I  consider  this  the  best  by  Ikr.  I  truftt  it  will 
be  univenaDy  received  by  the  denomination." 

**  I  much  admire  the  arrangement    It  is  also  a  gem  of  cheapnoes.** 

"  I  will  bring  the  book  before  my  people  at  an  early  opi)ortunity ;  and  shall  be  happy  if  they 
adopt  it,  aa  I  muoh  approve  of  the  collection.** 

"  I  like  the  coUecUon  of  hymns  very  much,  and  think  the  arrangement  cood,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  got  rid  of  *  Psalm<i,' '  First  Book,' '  Second  Book,* « Third  Book,'  and  '  Seleetion  '** 

'*  It  is  superior  to  any  of  Uie  old  books  both  for  private  devotion  and  for  public  warship.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  get  it  fatrodaood." 

"  I  like  it  ao  well  that  I  intend  to  attempt  its  introduction  here." 

*'  I  will  urge  the  adoption  of  the  book  wherever  I  can  It  must  find  acoqi>tanec ;  though 
possibly  it  will  DO  a  year  or  two  before  itv  employment  is  goueraL" 

"  I  have  careftiUy  looked  through  ilL  and  most  heartily  approve  it  It  haa  been  long  moch 
needed ;  and  now.  no  doubt,  will  bo  hailed  by  all  who  have  given  their  attention  to  hymnology 
with  a  glad  welcome.    I  shall  hope  to  inUt)dttoe  it  in  my  own  oongregatiou." 

"  I  cannot  l^t  express  my  ooitliul  approbation  of  the  manner  In  which  yon  have  fulfilled  your 
insk.  The  ejection  soems  to  mo  to  bo  very  admirable,  and  the  bqpk  itself  is  a  marvel  of 
utiespntsa 

"  8o  fiu-  aa  I  can  judge  it  anpears  to  be  a  most  excellent  compiUtlMi,  audi  aboold  hope  would 
aeon  take  the  plactf  of  tlie  two  bookynow  in  une.*' 

*•*  The  above  are  extracted  from  the  very  numerous  letters  the  Publisher  has  received  from 
Ministers  throughout  the  oonntry*  all  expressing  thunkfol  acknowledgments  for  the  pub- 
lieation  of  a  volamo  so  greatly  needed  by  the  chnrrhes. 


BENJAMIN  L.  GKEEX,  02.  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LO.vDON 


Thu  Hymn  Btbk  kma  mlma^  htm  md^pmd  kf  wtwraf  ^itardbM^  tmd 

keen  given  that  U  vitf  be  hOroduced  jn/o  manp  mor9  when  the  ' 

ready,     ThefuUawing  are  from  tome  ^  the  mmUtere  in  who$e  eomyrepmhoma 

now  ueed : — 


4 


"The  Bartist  Hymn-Book  latelyjrabllghcd  hv  Mr.  B.  L.  Oroen,  l>  bii^ly 
dhwcfa  and  oovmgtMon  »t  Trinity  Ciuipel,  Bradford.    The  Qrdnitlated  art)  ua  iatima' 
with flnLaeooiia, aad  third  hooka- tLnA, swond,  aud  third parte-^lA edttknia aDdW 
4c.  ft&    Tha  hymns  tare  raadfly  foand,  and  am,  ahuuit  without  azcapttoai,  rory  esoaHen^ 
**Bfadf9rd/lkit.  1%19S1,  ML  J    ~ 

"  I  am  hajDpy  to  inform  you  that  the  Now  Hymn-Book  gi^ea  great  aatisfectioajii 
gation,  and  wfll  do  so  still  more  when  your  larger  type  eoition  Is  in  roadineaa 


I  haw  * 


more  than  onoe  carefnlly  road  through  the  entire  Tolume,  and  I  can  moat  aii 
nerer  met  with  any  ooUeetion  of  hymns  more  cstloulatod  for  the  heart  and  voica  thaa 
'*  Xm,  Oct.  2|p  1667.     .  YoonbtthftiUy,  B<wt.  U. 

'*  Th»  gentlemen  to  whom  the  work  has  been  delegated  seem  to  hare  spared  no  Hboixr,  v 
they  hare  been  mont  happy  in  their  choice.  Hanpr  a  woanr  spirit  will  be  r^btmhed  I^y  '■ 
aenrice.  So  gratified  am  I  and  the  friends  at  *Syacnliam  (Tuapu/  with  the  antiiw  produ..-: 
tiiat  we  have  adopted  Uie  '  Psalms  and  liymns '  as  the  book  of  our  eoMr^gatiott  ~ 
Cbd,  and  we  feel  that  we  oannot  adequately  thank  you  for  pfectag  It  b«ive  aaaft 
the  means  of  the  poorest.  Fal  Uifully  y  oun, 
**  Parry  HiU  Hwm,  Sydenham.  J 


EDITIONS  m  LARGER  TYPJi^  AND  CONTAINING  COMPLETB 
OF  SCRIPTURE  TEXTS,  SUBJECTS,  FIRST  LINES  OF  VERSES, 
with  the  Kftmea  of  Authors,  aud  of  Tunaa^  are  now  in  tha  PrcM  and  will 
Pabliahed. 

The  whole  of  theae  Editions  have  been  prepared  from  New  T^,  and  tha 
earn  baa  beau  taken  with  the  typograpfaioal  execution. 


SPSCnOEN  of  the  38mo.  Edition. 


PILLUE  TO  CHRIST. 

4  And  those  who  find  Thee  And  a  bHw 
Nor  tongue  nor  pen  oun  Miow : 
The  lore  of  Jesus,  what  It  is. 
Kone  but  His  loved  ones  know. 

I  Jestu !  our  only  joy  be  Thou, 
As  Thou  our  prise  wilt  be ; 
Jeans !  be  Thou  our  itloiy  now, 
And  ttmrngh  eternity. 


4  ^  «•  <«  I* 


CM. 
He  is  ottogttktr  tosvfjf .— gong 
s.  la 


279 

1  TNFINITE  excellence  is  Thine. 
-L  Thou  lovely  Prince  of  grace ! 
Thy  uncreated  beauties  ihine 
w  ith  nerer-fiMUng  rays. 


M. 


O 

8 


SPBOIKBU'  of  the  Demy  l8mo.  Edition,  Nonriy  SMMly. 


THE  DEATH  OF  CHRIST.      153,  163 

1^9  L.M. 

JLU^O    Ckriet  hoik  died,  and  roee,  and  re9kied,^fUm.li.r 

1  AIAE  BinjB^  the  praise  of  llim  who  died, 

'^ '^  Of  Him  who  died  upon  the  craOM ; 
The  Binner*0  hope  let  men  deride, 
For  this  we  count  the  world  but  lost. 

2  Inscribed  upon  the  cross  we  see 
In  fthining  letters,  "  God  is  love." 
He  bears  our  sins  upon  the  tree, 
He  brings  us  mercy  from  above. 


«    ? 


iS  i^ 


BFKOlMMy  df  tho  Dottblo-Oolmnn  Bdition  to  be  mhottty  imM  tehed , 


CJI. 
aminte  aHamt  fur  iejr.-Pe. 


1  rpBTni«seneeaadTh.Tiilai1as,Leird. 


the  realms  tit 
O  eoma.  and  atThjr  people's 
Now  oooseerace  this 


!  S  BinWl  to  Thine  etrmal  Name. 
BehOM  tbeee  wnlN  we  raise: 
*     Ut  heralds  here  Ttir  truth  prorUCai, 

And  satate  show  ftarth  Th/  tnkm. 

• ^_^    ___      _^__    _  _ 

I      "7:_*_ 


G  May  thousands  In  the  realms  of  daj 
who  shall  with  Jesus  rein. 
Foiat  here,  and  i«rh  r^oteas  ear. 
I  ms  bom  asam. 

k»  Ut  tM  tvatkram,  at 

i  >  TlBi^B  Xhfphard  or  Thf  people, 
X^  Ths  iwraeaee  now  AsplM  i 
As  Thou  hast  ftvan  a  plaee  Itar  ] 
So  flTe  us  heaite  to  anw. 
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BEXJAJnX  L.  OBF4E^^ 


'-KRNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 
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DR.  C0RNWELL8   EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

r. 
'        OXOOBAPHT   FOB  BEQUfNEBS. 

Bj  JAMES  CORNWELL,  Ph.  D. 
Jurt  publuhfld,  pric*  la. 
p. 
I  A     SCHOOL     aBOGBAP    T. 

I  By  JAMES  CX)RNWELL,  Ph.  D. 

I  Tmntj-tonxOk  Edition,  the  SUtiattaU  Infonnation  broiif  ht  down  to  the  pravnt  time, 

price  5b.  «d. ;  or,  with  Thirty  Maps  on  8t«el,  9t.  <d. 

'       **  Wo  ««  qvnlUlod  b?  nnple  trial  of  the  books  in  our  own  daaaoa  to  speak  to  their  great 

•  ^ttdeneT  ana  valno.  We  ha,v  ntfver  known  eo  mncfa  inteteat  erinoed,  or  ao  mnch  profrea  made 
,  In  tJM  amdy  of  GaogcHAy,  aa  ainoa  wa  ha.Te  employed  tlkeaa  aa  ooz  aehool-booka."— AfMoMonol 
'   TtYiua. 

«*  Wilhaot  ese^ptkm,  the  beat  book  of  ita  daae  we  have  aeen.--.iflM. 

>  III. 

A     80HOOI.     ATLAS. 

'  Prloe  9b.  Cd.,  or  4a.  coknued. 

Conalatfav  ^  Thirty  Mapa  on  Steel,  coutainiiy  every  name  fonnd  in  the  School  Oeography*  and  a 
Liat  of  aarifal  Hnndred  Plaeea,  with  their  Latitade  and  Longitude,  and  the  Aoeentoatfam  and 
Fionnndation  of  all  dilBoalt  namea.   The  Mapa  of  Itegiand  nd  Scotland  enlaigad. 

IV. 

AUiBK    AVD    COBirWXLL'S    SCHOOL    OBAMMAR. 

Twanty-fllzth  Edition,  price  la.  vad.  U.  M.  alotk. 

With  TeiT  eopiooa  Ezeroiaeai  and  a  l^jretematio  View  of  the  Fomation  and  DeriTaSion  of  Woi€i, 
togetliar  with  Anglo-Saaon,  Latin,  and  Oraek  Boota,  which  ezpfadn  the  Ittymology  of  abore 
MOO  8q^  Wonla.  ^^ 

**  wrtttan  by  thoaa  who  an  pivfoaiidly  aegnainted  with  the  aoonea  of  Qor  language,  an 

•  bar*  brought  thia  awinaintanea  to  bear  on  ita  gnmmatieal  alnctan.    TUs  gnmmar  wfll  makJ 

•  ita  way  la  achoola.*— C^ira*  ^Jinglmnd  Qworiar^y. 

GBAKKAB     FOB     BBGINNEBS. 

Thiriiath  Edition,  price  la.  eloth ;  9d.  iowed. 
**  We  bftTa  newer  aaen  a  more  dealnble  elementaiy  work."— Court  Jcmmal. 

THB     YOUNG     C0KP08BB; 

OR,  PROGOUfiSSIYE  E3EEBOI88B  fN  SVOUBH  COMPOSITION. 

B!y  JAMES  OORNWELL,  Fb.  D. 

Twentieth  Edition,  prtoe  la.  <d. 

"Anintnln^mtla  work  for  beginiMn.  If  they  go  throngii  M  ateftdUy,  thar^wa  not  agOy 
I    lean  how  to  write,  bnt  how  to  think.**— £  iUrnry  GamUs. 

"Or.  Oorawdl  haaezeented  thia  woit  with  great  abO^.  We  have  seen  no  other  of  the  Und 
•o  clear,  ao  weU  arranged,  ao  comurehenaiire,  ao  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  uraetloal  buiineai  <tf 
taiiMm;or.in  abort,  ao  fblly  entitled  to  be  named  '  Prograaaive  EaardaaB  in  EngHah  Coapoa^ 
iion  •  "—.^inr ■Willi 

VII 

A     KBT     TO     THB     YOXTVO     COKPOSBB. 

WthSHMBrtlumBaatothaModaof  UeingtheBook.   Prioeaa. 

Tin. 
8BLBCT     BKGLXSH     POBTBT. 
Edited  br  the  late  Dr.  ALLEK.   Ninth  Edition,  much  improved,  price  4a. 
**We eaa  confldenthr reoommed  it  for  young  pemna in generaU aa  ealmlated  to  promote  the 
I    «(>Mv»ttM  of  poetfcal  taste  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  diteeotatylaa^ 
,    poeta.*— ift^alLJenrwn/  ^MkHoUm, 

a. 

BB.    ALLEITS    BtJTBOPITTS: 

With  a  Oonq^late  DIetlonaiy.    New  Edition,  price  Sa.,  doth. 

THB     SCZBirOB     OF     ABZTHXBTZC. 

^r^AMBB  CORNWSLL,  Ph.  D..  and  JOSHUA  O.  FITCH,  MJL 

Third  Edition.  Coneeted  and  Enlazged,  price  4a.  6d. 

*'Tki» la.  wiihovl  anaptlon,  the  noat  completa  and  aaUabietory  elucidation  of  the  prinelplca, 
and  the  bMi  gaMbtotha  praeliaa  of  Arithmatic  wbkh  hm  fcllan  under  our  ootice.*^jrom»y 


London  rSDvtnr.  UAWtauLLrA  C» ;  Hahumv,  Adaioi,  *  0». 
Edlnbttzgh :  Ouvan  4  Bovn;  W.  P.  KannDT. 
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THB  BCLBCTIC  MONTHLT  ABYERTISm. 


WORKS    PUBLISHED    BY   WAED    AKD    CO., 

PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


THE  HOMIUSTi  for  MARCH  (No.  40),  price  1b.,  post  free, 
eontaiiu : — 


1.  Man's  Mond  Mission  in  the  World. 

9.  The  Satanic  and  the  Diiiiie. 

8.  The  Unpardonable  State. 

4.  The  Morality  of  Language. 

5.  Philosophy  of  GonTersion. 

6.  Christ  the  Man  of  Sorrows. 

7.  The  SouL 


8.  Forgiveness. 

9.  The  Christian  Plan. 

10.  Christian  Worship. 

11.  The  Meeting  at  Appii  Forum. 

12.  Monuments — George  Payne,  Ralph 

WardUw,    John    Fye    Smith— 
Reviewa,  Uc 


Price  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

riiHE  HOMILIST,  Vol.  VI.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  Datid  Thomas. 

J.      Vol.  I.,  4s.  ed. ;  Vols.  II.  to  VI.,  price  <Ss.  6d.  each. 

"This  work  sustains  its  well-eamed  reputation.  Without  endorsing  all  the 
opinions  it  expresses,  we  can  consoientiouslv  say  that  it  contains  a  vast  deal  of 
yborous  and  suggestiTe  thought  "  The  book  has  no  finish,"  observes  the  editor. 
We  like  it  all  the  better  for  that.  We  have  abundance  of  books  finished  in  more 
MDses  than  one.  We  are  fflad  of  something  now  and  then  rough  and  scarcely  smelted, 
npon  which  we  may  do  all  the  smith's  work  ourselves.  Good  may  be  accomplished 
in  many  more  ways  than  one,  and  the  modes  of  treatment  adopted  in  this  volume 
•re  such  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  not  a  few." — Etamgdieal  Magoant, 

In  post  8to.,  price  28.  doth. 

THB  PEN,  THE  PALM,  AND  THE  PULPIT ;  or,  Tyndale, 
Hooper,  and  Whitfield ;  being  the  Memorial  Paper  read  at  the  Autumnal 
Meeting  ef  the  Congregational  Union,  at  Cheltenham.  By  the  Rev.  J.  SrouoBTOir. 
With  Additions. 

In  One  Vol..  crown  8vo.,  price  7s.  fid.  doth. 

rpHB   PENALTIES   OF    GREATNESS.    By  the  Rer.  Robert 
J      Fkboubov,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.L. 

''A  gem  of  literary  brilliance.  None  but  an.  enthusiastic  admirer  of  human 
greatness  could  h&re  written  it." — 6'Am/tan  Times. 

**  From  this  book  whole  passages  of  pure  yet  polished  English  may  be  quoted  as 
models  of  the  richest  vernacular,  to  which  Macaulay  preeents  but  a  distant  second, 
whilst  antithetical  point  and  forcible  originality  suddenly  surprise  us  with  their 
startling  vigour,  and  the  mind  feels  itself  as  powerfully  interested  by  the  sentiment 
as  the  ear  is  charmed  by  the  diction." — John  HulL 

"  The  tendency  of  the  work  is  admituble.  The  essay  on  Cromwell  is  a  masterly 
dissertation,  doing  somewhat  like  iustice  to  one  of  the  mightiest  spirits  that  ever  rose 
among  the  British  people." — Brittek  Standard, 

**A  book  which,  to  the  thoughtful  reader,  will  be  invested  with  more  than  the 
charms  of  romance.**— -^''mted  Methodist  MagoMme, 

• 

CHAPELTOWN;     or,    the    Fellow-Students.      By  an    Exglibh 
CoNORiOATiONAL  MiNUTBR.    In  crown  8vo.,  price  8b.  6d.,  doth. 

"  This  volume  will  charm  the  reader.  It  represents,  and  faithfully  pourtmys,  the 
various  aspects  of  Congregntionalism,  and  several  of  the  most  noted  styles  of 
preaching.  The  lessons  it  teacUes  are  ftiU  of  deep  significance,  and  throughout  the 
whole  narrative  there  runs  a  vein  of  real  poetry—  a  tinge  of  pathos,  which  glorifies 
the  most  prosaic  topics  and  things.'* — British  Banner, 

London  :  Waiid  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row, 
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KIRBT  AND  SPENCE'S  ENTOMOLOQT. 

■XXfB  TH0U8AKD  OF  THE  BBVSVTR  AND  OHBAPn  KDRIOV. 

JuftpubUihed,  in  One  doaely  printed  Volume  of  000  pegee,  crown  %yo,,  prioe  5«.»  doth. 

INTEODUCTION  TO  ENTOMOLOGY ;  or,  Elmnenta  of  tbe 
Katuiul  History  of  Insects:  Comprising  an  ▲ooonnt  of  Nozioas  and  Ue«fuj 
Insects ;  of  their  Metamorphoses,  Food,  Stratsigems,  Societies,  Motions,  HybomAtio:., 
Instinct*  &c.  By  Wiluax  Kibbt,  M.A.,  FR.S.,  F.L.S.,  Rector  of  Bariiam ;  aad 
William  Spenoi,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  FL.S.  Seventh  Edition  (6th  Thousand)^  with  aa 
Appendix  reUitiTe  to  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Work. 

"No  work  to  tho  BntHdi  Isofvi^,  m  b«ll«f«, 
1ms  dono  moro  than  Kirby  snd  Bpenco'i  losnsd 
sod  popnlar  Introdnetlon  to  iprMd  tho  tssto  for 
Natnisl  History  atb^mo.  .  .  Tbo  book  it,  indood, 
a  msrvfl  of  ch<spn«si,— oonMidotobtar  more  tbsa 
900  elostlj-prlntod  oetsTO  pacta  for  flTt  tbUltnga. 
.  .  To  oer  retdtrt,  old  and  jonng,— parnita, 
obUdiwi,  toaehan.  raaptttiralj,— wt  aay,  *b9f 
aod  read;'  tpjoy,  verify,  and  anlaif*,  bj  tho  OiO 
of  7our  own  eyei  aod  fKOltiat,  the  corluoa  dotaUa 
In  mral  ecoyiuiny.  anUnal  biography,  and  mental 
phUoiophf,  amaated  with  mi  moch  etady  tad 
peraonal  oboerration,  and  digeetod  with  eqaal 
taote  and  Jadgmeni  bj  the  Itamod  anthora/'— 
HuhtnU  Biatorp  Jtemttt, 

"  It  It  almott  ImpoatlMt  to  read  this  oagaging 
▼olome  witlioat  beoomiag  eoamoored  of  the  nudy 
of  the  little  ercatar^  «boee  babita  and  ioatluoia 
it  deecrlbee ;  and  the  rapidity  with  whleh  the  new 
•ditton  it  now  being  town  broadetttoTer  the  land. 


Bat  it  it  not  yosBf  psof»lt  mwnHf  wko  as*  takaa 
etpUve  by  thlt  book.  Wt  hsTt  latoly  bsA  wt-s 
twe  inttaacas  in  which  It  bta  amttd  a  alcii  ar 
infloenot  eiwr  ptitoM  ia  adnnoed  Ufr.  mmd  d» 
voted  to  portaitt  whioh  might  bt  tap^oaatf  tittlt 
oalenlated  to  leave  room  for  any  enrhiatasia  va 
behalf  of  Inteelt.  In  one  cane  a  latmed  tt%tn4  ^ 
oart  who  had  Jnot  been  espioriac,  tad  wHk  g»4 
reeoltt,  the  fatty  Srriae  IfSS.  oT  tte  Btitjai 
Mntoom,  wtt  to  delighttd  with  tba  bo«h,  •& 
dipping  into  a  copy  which  acddtattUr  Ml  la  it  t 
way.tbat  ht  ttralglitway  pnnhastd  tao  it 
read  it  with  STidity,  aod  baa  tloeo  beeoiaa  a 
indoitrioot  oolleetor.    The  other  inataa— 


that  of  ono  of  oar  bmsI  popelar 

hadotcssl 


oleigynMB,  who,  hating  had  i>t<atlta  la  rafor  t^ 
tbe  book  tor  tbe  eloeidation  of  toaa  irt  tag-  U 
Serlptsre  relating  to  Inseett,  wat  to  daopix  iii:«c> 
eated  In  what  he  read  thai  ha  pabllaSUy 
meaded  tbe  wovfc  from  the  polpit,  vttk  a 
of  eommendation  which  eoaawhsi 


may  rtatonably  bo  expaotwl  to  prodooa  bofort       fcLSST"?^^.  ilTlS? 
kag  sa  abuodaat  crop  of  inciplaet  Batomologitta.   '    ■••'"^  -r«a«.  ifov.  IBSZ. 

London :  LoiroiCAir,  Browv,  A  C!o.,  Faternotter  Row. 


MESSBS.    FABTBIDOE    AND    Ca 

ARE  NOW  PUBUSHINO  :— 

JAMES  MONTGOMEBT.   A  Memoir,  Political  and  Poetical.     Br 
J.  W.  KiNO^  Author  of  **  Life  of  QaTassi,'  fto.      Crown  8to.  elolh,  with 
Portrait,  5s.  [Tkm  dm^. 

MEMOEIALS    OP   GENEEAL  SEB   HENET  HAVELOCK, 
K.aB.    Crown  8vo.  doth*  Is.  [flie  dbt . 

LECTUBES  BY  HUGH  8T0WELL  BBOWN.  Contnita:  1. 
Poor  Rtohard's  Alnianao.^11.  Napoleon's  Book  of  FWte^IIl  Fire  flhinims 
and  Coats.— lY.  aeanliness  is  next  to  Godlineea.— V.  Taking  Osra  of  No.  l^^Vl. 
Tnmhig  over  a  New  Leaf.— VII.  The  Devil's  Meal  is  all  Bmn.— VIIL  The  Sti«at._ 
IX.  All  Right    Crown  Sto,  Is.  ;  cloth.  Is.  6d.  (Also  in  Penny  Noa.)  [71m  4ef. 

DICK  HASLUCK,  THE  MERCHANT'S  CLEEK  t  a  Namitit^ 
of  our  Times.   By  W.  J«  Sx  itb,  Esq.   Crown  Svo.,  Is.;  doth,  la.  ed.    [lUsd^y 

London :  Partrioqi  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row.  1 1 

A  MEMOIR  OP  THE  LATE 

SIR   HENRY   HAVELOCK.   K.C.B. 

The  Baptist  Msniine  for  Match,  prioe  Od.,  will  contain  the  fizst  nart  of  a  naflMir 
of  the  late  Sir  H.  Havdock,  from  the  pen  of  his  Bbothia-»-la«,  J.  CL  MAnaaiun, 
Esq.,  written  ezprtsdy  at  the  rsqnest  of  the  proprietors. 

The  April  number  will  contain  the  second  part  of  the  memoir,  logather  with  an 
admirable  Sted  Emfraeed  /Vf rail  by  Cochian,  from  the  only  original  i^«*^«>f  la 
•zisteace     Origins!  Artidea,  Beriewsy  Inielliganoe,  fto. 

Aa-^  orders  art  requeeted  le  preemi  dUappoimimmi, 

London  :  Pswtbbm  axd  Co.,  Am  Maria  Lane ;  J.  HJUVOl  amv  Sov, 

Warwiak  Lane,  Pataraoeter  Row. 


THE    NEW    HmEN-BOOK    FOB    THE 
BAPTIST   DENOMINATION. 


Now  rMuljr,  32mo.,  doth  lett«rwi,  prioe  On*  Shilling. 

PSALMS  AND   HYMNS 


rom 


9Bm  vsw  oouaoRov  ooicTAin 

ONE  THOUSAND  PSALMS  AND  HYMNS 

▲BAABailO  UHSIA 

A  COMPEBHBNSIVB  YET  SIMPLE  CLASSIFICATION, 

▲VO  BMBBAOn  ALL  THAT  IB  ntlHTIAL  TO  ▲  HTMir-BOOK  fOB  VHB  ■AJfOTUAmr,  TBB 
OLOSir,  THB  OOMimO  OIROLIy  AMD  THE  BOOIAL  OATHRBUfO. 


Tbo  PtofttB  BJiaiatf  from  tha  Sale  wiU  bo  stwn  to  Widows  aad  Or^hAas  of 

TloiillBt  XiniBteni  Bud  XiBBloiiBrioB*- 
ASpoolmBii  CopF  will  bo  Mnt,  prepaid,  on  voooipt  of  TwoIto  FovtagB  StampB. 

BxttaotB  from  SwriowB  and  XiOttOKB 

**  Hm  amBgOMBt  b  putlciUBrljr  flzotUeat,  and  th«  nag*  of  topiot  ezUoMra  .  .  .  T%m 
•diton  har*  laborioiulj  oolleotad  tlia  beit  nutteriali  for  pnuM>wonhip  which  our  hngnage  yt 
aflbrda.  So  flu*  «•  we  okw  ttsamined  the  work,  it  vaaj  bo  tnil7  nid  tfaat  o^oiy  hjnin  carnM  vi 
«p  to  tho  Tfry  thiono  off  Qod.  and  loaToa  na  thare.**— mmian. 

*'  We  wtrj  oordiallj  weloome  thia  roliune,  and  we  an  bound  to  aaj  that  tha  aelaetlon  of 
hrmna  la.  on  tha  whoi«i  Teiy  Jndlokma  and  compreheoalTa.  It  oomUnai  aeariy  all  thoae  of 
'  watti^a  »lma  and  Hynina'  wnioh,  by  muni  oonaant,  are  naod  In  publie  wonhip,  with  addi- 
iiona  ftom  Montgomary  and  Conder.  ana  many  other  anthon.  Tho  anangMnent  off  tha  faymna 
in  ezoeUent,  and  tha  anl^eeta  are  aoiRdenUy  Taried  to  ilt  tha  voluma  in  an  aaolMnt  daina  for 
public,  locial,  and  priTate  woiahip.**— f a(M<ia  Mmri§m, 

'*  After  a  caiefol  pamaal  of  tha  Tolune  of  Piafana  and  Hymaa  praparad  for  the  nae  of  tha 
Qaptiat  Denomination,  and  pabUahed  by  Mr.  Green,  I  can  oonadantlonaly  and  with  great  pleaanra 
recommend  it  for  the  nmpUdty  of  ita  arraaaement,  the  Tarietr  of  ita  menv,  the  general  excellence 
of  ita  tmlfloatlott,  and  the  danmt  apbit  wluoh  it  everywhere  oreathea.  It  ia  a  marrel  of  cbeayneiM, 
and  ita  adoption  by  the  chnrohaa  win  oootribnta  alike  to  their  oonvanianee  and  edification. 
"  AocMalc.  Sept  SO.  IMT.  Wiui4ii  V.  Buacnui.'' 

**  It  ia  without  an  ezeentiea  the  beat  HTma-Book  with  which  I  am  aonw«hited ;  ita  fntrinaie 
excellence  ao  rammanda  It  to  me,  that  I  wiah  for  it  a  moat  extenalTe  aala.** 

**  I  Hke  it  ercaartingly.  The  plan  of  incorporating  the  hymna  taken  flmn  Dr.  Watia  with  tha 
other  hymna  under  theur  reepoctive  heada  ia  preferable,  in  my  opinion,  to  that  of  appending  them 
■a  a  aupi^emant.    Iha  gettlmc  up  ia  Tery  creditable  and  the  price  marrelloualy  cheap." 

**  I  am  quite  delighted  with  it.  It  auppUea  a  great  want  Wa  ibaa  introduce  it  aa  aoon  m« 
we  can.    You  haTa  conferred  a  boon  upon  tna  chunhas.** 

**  The  more  I  examine  the  book,  the  more  foUy  do  ita  axoeltociaa  appear.  I  hnre  eean  moH 
ofourEngllahhymn-booka,and  can  aincareljaBj  I  eonridar  thia  thebaatbyfor.  Itruatitwill 
be  nnivenally  raoalTed  by  the  denomination. 

*'  I  much  adndra  tha  amngameni    It  ia  alao  a  gam  of  cheapneaa.** 

"  I  will  bring  tha  book  before  my  people  at  an  aaify  oppoftonity ;  and  ahaH  be  hi4>py  if  thay 
adopt  it,  aa  I  mndi  appcoTe  off  the  cfliilaction.'* » 

**  I  like  the  eqUeetton^of  h^mna  jtrj  mnolMmd  thi^  tha^arrangemeiit  good,  and  ahall  be  glad 


»H 


to  get  rid  of 'Piakna,'  <  Flrat  Book,' '  Second  Book,'  'Third  Book,*  and  'Selectkm 

"Itiaauperiortoaayof  the  old  booka  both  for  prirata  darotka  and  for  publie  wonhip  I 
ihaU  andaavour  to  got  it  introduced.** 

**  I  Uke  it  ao  well  that  I  intend  to  attempt  lU  introduction  hen." 

*'  I  will  nrse  the  adoption  of  the  book  whenver  I  can.  It  tntut  find  acceptanea ;  though 
poffdbly  it  will  DC  a  year  or  two  befon  ita  employiucnt  ia  geDcnii" 

**  I  ban  earoMly  looked  thnragh  it,  and  moat  heartily  approve  It  It  hai  been  long  much 
needed ;  and  now,  no  doubt,  will  be  hailed  by  all  who  hare  given  their  attention  to  hymnology 
with  a  glad  welcome.    I  sluUl  hope  to  introduce  it  in  my  own  congregation  " 

"  I  cannot  but  express  my  ooi'dia]  approbation  of  the  manner  in  whieh  yon  have  fulfilled  yonr 
tAnk.  The_  selection  eeenis  to  me  to  be  very  adminble,  and  the  book  itaelf  ia  a  marvel  of 
clieai 


*'  So  for  aa  I  can  Judge  it  appean  to  ha  fi  moat  asaeUant  eonpilation,  and  I  ahould  hope  would 
eooo  take  tha  place  of  the  two  bock^now  In  uae." 

*•*  The  above  are  rxtnu:ted  from  the  very  numerouf  letten  the  Pubfisher  ban  received  from 
Minlsteiv  throughout  the  country,  all  expresaing  thankfol  aoknowledgments  for  the  pub- 
lication of  a  volume  ao  graatly  uMded  by  the  chnrchea. 


J. 


Thig  Hymn  Book  hao'  already  boon  adopted  by  sovorat  charcKot^  and  amgrnrrnvr^g 
been  gtpen  that  it  ttHl  bo  introduced  into  mat^f  more  when  the  targe-tppe  «wi>» 
reudy.     The  following  are  from  tome  ^  the  minutere  in  whote  oonyregoHome  the  :  - 
11010  used : — 

''The  Bapiiflt  Hymn-Book  laieljpabliBhed  ter  Mr.  B.  L.  Qnen,  ia  Ugldj 
dioreh  and  ooomfiation  at  Trlnitj  CoapaU  BndnntL    The  uninitiated  lara  110 
with  ftnt|eeeona,  and  third 6oote— flx«t,  eeeond,  and  third parCt-<dd editiou aai 
Ac  Ac    The  hymna  are  readily  found,  and  an,  almost  without  oxoepiiodw  Terj  e» 
'*  Brad^Ml,  Ost  11 ISST.  H 

"  I  am  hanpy  to  inform  yoa  that  the  New  Hymn-Book  frirea  great  aatirfbetion  in  wnj  «>  -  n 
gation,  and  will  do  eo  atill  more  when  your  lamr  type  edition  la  in  readiaem    I  hav«  c    1 
more  than  onoe  careftilly  read  throng  the  entue  Tolnme,  and  I  can  moct 
•erer  met  with  any  ooUeotion  of  hymna  more  oaloalated  for  the  heart  and  Toiee  thaa 
"  Xee,  Oct.  U,  1867.  Yean  foithlUly.  Boot.  H. 

**  The  gentlemen  to  whom  the  work  haa  been  delegated  aeem  to  ha^e  apared  no .  __ 

they  hare  been  moat  luippy  in  thair  choioe.    Kany  a  wearr  apirit  will  he  niflaaLml  by 
aerrice.    80  gratified  am  1  and  the  friends  at  '  Sydenham  Cnaiw,'  with  the  entliw 
that  we  have  adopted  the  '  Psalms  and  Hymna'  as  the  book  of  our  oonpevUioail 
Ood,  and  wo  teA  that  we  oannot  adequately  thank  yon  for  i^adng^lt  before  as  etm 


the  means  of  the  poorest.    FaithftaDy  yours, 
<*  Perry  HUl  Hoim,  Syienhem, 


J.  W, 


EDITIONS  IN  LARGER  TYPE,  AND  GONTAININQ  COlfPLBTR  IKDE.T 
OF  SCRIPTURE  TEXTS,  SUBJECTS.  FIKdT  LINES  OF  VERSRS, 
with  the  Namw  of  Authora,  and  of  Tnnei,  are  now  in  tlie  Pfe«w  aad 
Published. 

The  whole  of  the^  Editions  have  been  prepared  froft  New  1^rpa»  md  the 
earo  haa  been  taken  with  the  typograpMeal  egDCWtion. 


SPSOnCEV  of  tha  82mo.  Bdition. 


PRAISE  TO  OHBIVr. 

4  And  those  who  find  Thee  8nd  a  bUa 
Nor  tongue  nor  pen  oan  show : 
The  lore  of  Jesus,  what  it  iew 
None  but  His  loved  ones  know. 

ft  Jesus !  onr  only  Joy  be  Thou, 
Aa  Thou  onr  prlxe  wilt  be ; 
Jesus!  be  Thou  our  fdory  now. 
And  through  eternity. 


279 


ex. 


I  TNFINITE  exoellenoe  Is  Thine, 
•L  Thou  lovely  Prince  of  graoe ! 
Thy  uncreated  beauties  »moe 
w!th  never-tkuilng  ra)*. 


It 

4 


o  • 


SPBCnCEN  of  the  Demy  ISmo.  Edition,  VMurly  Boady. 


THE  DEATH  OF  CHRIbi*.      152,  158 


152 


L.M. 


Chfiet  both  died,  and  root,  and  reiieed.— Rom.  IL  9. 

1  ll/ifi  sin^  the  praise  of  Him  who  ilieil, 

'  *  Of  Him  who  died  upon  the  cross ; 
The  sinner's  hope  let  men  decide, 
.   For  this  we  count  the  world  but  loss. 

2  Inscribed  upon  the  cross  we  s(*e 
In  shining  letters,  *'  God  is  love.*' 
He  bears  our  sins  upon  the  tree. 
He  brings  us  mercy  from  above. 


HI»MiJlMg»  <rfth»  DftnKlA-Oftlllww  IMiHim  tA  ^tm  »l>^w*ly  |wiMI«K^ ,      \< 


CJf. 


853^^  f^  »^tmU  $Mami M  Jew.-P^ 

I  T^HY  yifMonce  and  Thy  riorlea,  Lorfl, 
A  nUaUthemalmaoVi 


O  eonie.  aud  rI  TUy  i)<«n>b>'« 
Now  oooMN*rate  thts  piare. 

I  Sa^'^'d  to  Thine  «ttfnial  Name, 
itchold  the»^  wrilU  we  r  um*  : 
Ijfi  hrn»M'»  h»Ti'  Tlvjr  trr  h  pnM'lalm, 
And  lainU  Ahav  lorth  IIkj 


•  Mar  Uiouaande  la  the  realm*  of  day 
who  ahaU  with  Jeaua  rmxn, 
Foipt  here,  and  earh  rqlotdug  lay. 


854 


C.1L 
ftr  to  tk»  knrtkrn,  omI 


I  -TkEAm  Hhepherd  of  Thy  people^  haf 
•L^  Ttvv  pnaenne  now  Aeplay : 
As  Thou  iiui>:  iriTcu  a  pUoe  for  prurar. 


So  iav«*  u«  bemri»  to  pf«r. 


BENJAMIN  L.  GKEEN,  62,  PATEKNOSTEK  UOW,  LOXP  N 


THE  HALLELUJAH: 


OB, 


GOUPOSED,  EDITED,  AKD  ARRANGED 

BT  TRS 

:V.  J.  J.  WAITE,  ft  HENRY  JOHN  GATJNTLETT,  MUS.  DOC. 

THE  HALLELUJAH,  Parts  L,  II.,  IIL,  and  IV.,  contains  895 

Clioice  and  Standard  Tunes,  including  88  Short  Metres;  66  Common 

ft 

Vletres ;  58  Long  Metres ;  248  Peculiar  Metres ;  63  Chants ;  4  Sanctuses ; 
t  Doxologies ;  an  Anthem ;  an  Ode,  and  2  Benderings  of  the  2h  Deum 
]Laudamu9. 

THE  HALLELTTJAH  proyides  for  136  yarious  Metres  found  in 
.,be  hymnals  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  Bickersteth,  Burder,  the  Baptists, 
Campbell,  Congregational  Ministers  of  Leeds,  Congregational  Union, 
Christian  Knowledge  Society,  Churches  of  Islington  and  Marylebonc^ 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  Doddridge,  Elliott,  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
LiS  Trobe,  Montgomery,  Newton,  Baffles,- Beed,  Bussell,  United  Brethren, 
United  Presbyterian  Churches,  Wardlaw,  Watts,  Wesley,  and  many  others. 

THE  HALLELUJAH,  Parts  L,  IL,  UL,  and  lY.,  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, or  bound  together,  at  the  following  prices : — 


Either    of        ... 
•«p«nt*l7. 


Imperial  OoUto,  Vooal  Soore  and  Aooompaniment,  with  Words,  super-    «.  d. 

fine  Udck  paper,  handsome  doth  boaids,  gilt — Dra\vmg-Room  copy  6  0 
Super-Royal  Octayo,  Vocal  Soore  and  Aeoompaiiiiiieiit,  with  Words, 

inferior  paper  and  binding 8    0 

Demy  Octarov  Vocal  Score,  Figured •        .20 

TreUe,  Alto,  Tenor,  or  Baas  Veoal  Purts,  Figured      .    1    0 


£  9.  d. 
1    0    0 

0  13  0 
0  8  0 
0    4    0 


Congregations,  Psalmody  Classes,*  and  Sunday  Schools,  ordering  twenty 
copies  and  upwards,  will  be  allowed  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  provided 
their  application  be  addressed  to  the  Key.  J.  J.  Waits,  8,  MoorAeld  Place, 
Hereford. 

N.B.  The  Congregations  of  any  town  or  district  desirous  of  improving 
their  Psalmody,  and  engaging  to  raise  a  class  of  200  or  upwards,  may*  receive 
a  course  of  Lectures  and  Exercises  from  the  Bey.  J.  *  J.  Waits,  rn  terms 
which  provide  simply  for  a  supply  of  books  and  the  payment  of  .ocal  and 
trayelling  expenses. 

LONDON:  JOHN  SNOW,  35,  PATERNOSTER  ROW, 


10  THB  ECLECTIC  MONTHLY  ADYERTI8BR. 


PRIDEAUX'S  CONNEXION  OP  THB  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMKNTSl 

.  New  Bdiilon,  2  VoU,  Sva,  oloth,  price  Ua. 

AN  HISTORICAL  CONNEXION  OF  THB  OLD  AND  XK\i 
TESTAMENTS,  compriaing  the  Histoty  of  the  Jewa  and  Neigbbonrin^  N:.*.    . 
from  the  Decliae  of  the  Kingdomi  ol  Judah  mad  UmA  to  the  Tim*  of  ChriM 
Hdmpbbit  Pridkaux,  D.D.,  Dean  ol  Norwich.    To  which  i»  added  an  Aooi*ai.' 
the  Habbinio  AuthoriUea,  by  the  Rer.  A.  M'Cai7L»  D.D.,  Canon  of  St.  PkalV     N 
Edition  Revised,  with  Notes,  Analysis,  and  Introductory  Review,  by  J.   Tax*.  *  * 
Wrkklbr,  Author  of  •"  The  Geography  of  Herodotus,"  &c 

%*  To  be  followed  by  8huckvokd'8   Cohhixioh   of   Sacrid  avd   Pbofa* 
HisTORr,  2  Yob. ;  and  RaasELL's  Connbxion  or  Saorxo  asd  pRorAWB  Hx«tolt.  . 
Yols. — Completing  the  entire  Histories  from  the  Creation  to  the  time  of  Cliriat 

London  :  Wiluax  Tboq  ft  Co.,  85,  Qneett  Strset,  Cheapisid*. 

Now  ready,  price  6s. 

THE  TWO  LIOHTS ;  or,  Search  after  Truth.  By  the  Author 
'^  Struggles  for  Life.**— *"  The  Two  Lights,*  forms  a  most  appropriAte  s,s» 
to  the  'StrugyUi  for  Lij9,\  The  latter  work  exhibited  the  royal  digni^  or  Evmngf '  x 
laith  beneath  this  tatters  and  sorss  of  an  individaal  Uls.  The  new  work  bo; :  i 
generalizes  the  particular  &cts  and  lessons  of  its  predecessor. ...  It  will  b«  widr  r 
read— and  read  with  gratitude  and  admiration.** — EcUtUe  Review, 

London :  A.  W.  Brnkiit  (snoceesor  to  W.  &  F.  Q.  Cabb),  5,  Bishop^gatn  Wiikoat 

19 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 
Post  8to.,  in  cloth,  price  0s.  0d. 

STAUOOLES  FOB  LIFE :  an  Autobiographj.— T^is  is  ooe  of  the 
most  remarkable  lives  that  has  been  published  for  many  *  day ;  fiiU  of  kma^mK 
and  abounding  in  anecdote. 

For  notioes  of  the  Press,  see  "AthentDam,**  ''Morning  Post,**  ''Ddify  Kev%* 

"Morning  Advertiser,"  "Critic,**  &c. 

London :  HAMXiffOM,  Aj>AiiBk  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row.  !i 


Now  ready,  in  one  handsome  vol.,  eloth  estn,  price  8a  6d. 

AMEMOIB  OF  ELIZABETH  FBT.     By  her  Daughter.  Mr^ 
FsAiiaia  CanawBLL.    Abridged  Irom  the  larger  Memoir,  wflh  aRsKtais  sail 
additions. 

*I  WIS  tioktandye  visited  me ;  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me."— MATT.axv.3f 

London :  Pzna,  STarRaHsoa,  A  Co.,  PatsnoaCer  Bow.  u 


sj.  —    .  J.—' 


"W^ 


TE  AND  BTTFF  MABCELLA  JACKETS.     The  MttM( 

shape,  in  this  very  elegant  article  ever  produced,  and  most  >***^"-*"w  to  %!U 


flgors^  piise  ISa  ML    For  oooatry  orders^  sise  of  waist  and  round  the  ahoi 
rsqnirsd. 

FRENCH  MUSLIN  COMPANY,  I6»  OXFORD  STBBBT.  1 

HAIB  DTE.— BATCHELOB'S  INSTANTANEOUS  COLUM. 
BIAN,  b  the  New  Yorit  oriainal  paekets,  at  &  H0YENDKK*8  WaiahoMa, 
57  and  6$,  Crown  Strset,  Finsbury  Square,  E.C.,  and  5,  Grsat  Mariboroogh  8tfwt« 

W«    Prioe4a.ld«ra»,tndI4s.,BlaekorBr0WB.--GHUBCHXnVOILKfcaXAM 
aa^y  be  had  as  above,  piiee  la.  u 


THE  KCLSCTIC  MONTHLT  ADVERTISER. 


DO  THE  BCMPTUEES  TEACH  THAT  THEEE  WILL  BE 
A  RESURECTION,^  wUeh  the  Hatemli  of  the  PreMnt  Bodj  wiU  fonn 
part  of  th«  Future  one  f 

See  Debete  in  the  June  Number  of  the  British  Ck)HTB0VXB8iALXBT,  prioe  4d. 

HbtJLSTON  k  Wbight,  65,  Pfttemotter  Row.  6 


This  dfty  ia  publuhed,  in  post  8yo.,  prioe  7i.  6d. 

SEBMONS  by  the  Bit.  Johk  Caibd,  M.A.,  Minister  of  the  Park 
Churchy  Glasgow,  Author  of  "  Religion  in  Common  Life," 

WiLLUv  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.  7 

This  day,  in  fcap.  doth,  prioe  ffa., 

THY  WOBD  IS  TBUTH :  an  Apology  for  Christianitj.  Br  the 
Rev.  JoBK  CvuuxKG,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E^  Miniater  of  the  Sootch  National  Church, 
Crown  Court,  Corent  QMrden;  Author  of  "Apocalyptic  Sketchei^''  "Sabbath 
Eyening  ReadingB,"  ftc. 

Abthur  Hall,  Yirtux  &  Co.,  25,  Patemoater  Row.  13 

TRX  BMALLI8T  COMMSNTART. 

STEBBINO*S  BIBLR— The    Authorised  Version,  with    Copious 
Notea,  practical  and  explanatory,  by  the  Rev.  Hskrt  StxBbino,  D.D.,  Reot<^r 
of  St.  Mary,  Someraet)  and  St.  Mary  Mounthaw,  London.    Roan,  4a.;  Morocco,  6a. 

,  A  new  and  rerised  Edition,  forming  a  reiy  amall,  yet  legible  Pocket  Commentary. 

London  :  Partbidob  &  Co.,  Patemoater  Row.  12 


Thia  day,  crown  Syo.,  price  4a.  cloth. 

LOVE  MADE  PEBFECT :    illustrated  in  the  Life  and  Diary  of 
Mra.  Eluabrb  Picktord,  late  of  Saliabuiy.    Edited  by  the  Rot.  Pbtxe 

MOOWAN. 

London :  Hamilton,  Adaxs  k  Co.,  and  John  Mason.  3 

MUSIC  FOB  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  COLONIES,  Ac.  The 
184th  EdiUon.  HAMILTONS  MODERN  INSTRUCTIONS  for  the 
PIANOFORTE,  4a.  Hamilton*a  Modem  Inatructiona  for  Singing,  10th  Edition,  6a. 
Hamilton'a  Dictionary  of  3,500  Musical  Terma,  54th  Edition,  la.  Clarke'a 
Catechiam  of  the  Rudmienta  of  Muaic,  50th  Edition,  la.  N.B.— Giatia  and  poatage 
f^ee,  a  Catalogue  of  New  School  Muaic.  Alao,  a  Liat  of  new  andaecond-hand  Piano- 
fortea. 

London :  Robbrt  Cooks  &  Co.,  New  Burlington-atreet,  W.,  and  of  all  MuaioaeUars 

and  BookacQera. 

CLABE'S  PSALMODY.    12  Books,  8s.  each  ;  or  in  4  vols.,  bound 
in  cloth,  9a.  each.  Warren'a  Paalmody,  4  yoIb.  2a.  eadi;  orinl  yol.,  half-bound 
In  morocco,  8a.    Beale  and  Wrighton'a  New  Paalmody,  68. 

London :  Robbbt  Cooks  ft  Co.,  New  Burlington-atreet^  W. ;  and  of  all  MuaScaeUera. 

8 

Thia  day  is  publiahed,  price  6a. 

THE  ESSENTIAL  COHEBENCE  OP  THE  OLD  AND  NEW 
TESTAMENTS.    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thomason  Pbbownb,  MA,  Fellow, 
Aaaiatant  Tutor,  and  Hebrew  and  Theological  Lecturer  of  Corpua  Chriati  College. 

Heb.  ziii  8. 
Cambridge :  Dbiohton,  Bbll  6t  Co.  London :  Bbll  k  Dau>t.        4 
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purple  calf,  gt.ed  4  0 
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Mxnov,  $2m'o.  doth,  iprinkled  edges.  1  0 
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Foblisftp  8to.  embosMd  loan,  cplt  edges 

^  Turkey  morocco,  blind  tooled    . 
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imE  PSWKOST 

A  COLLECTION  OF  FOUE  HUNBRED  TiWES.     , 

Under  the  Superintendence  of  Vmonr  Novbllo,  5?-;  ««^««  •'^A^P»*'2"  ^  ^ 
W^5  fiandel,  Hadyn,  Beethoten,  Moait,-ftombeig,  Bach,  PurceU,  Bdyce,  Ame, 
Croft,  Caloott,  Spohr,  Mendela«>hn,  &c.,  as  neU  as  Ongmal  Compositions,  by 


T.  ADAMS,  Baq^  OtgttiUt  of  St.  Dunitan's. 
T.  ATTWOOD,  Esq.,  late  Oigsnist  of  St. 

Paul's  CathedraL  ._.    .      „ 

SIR  H.  R.  BISHOP.  Orgmist   to   Her 

MMMty. 
T:  COOKB,  Esq.,  Oifuust  to  the  BaTarian 

Embassy. 
H.  J:  OAUNTLETT,  Bk|.;  Mus.  Do^ 

J.  GOSS.  Esq.,  Organist  of  St.  PmI"*  gstb- 

W*  HAWES,  Esq.,  Almoner  of  St.  Paul's 

Cathsdnl* 

WithAeeompanimsBtyCompletOymdolh  . 


E.  HAWKINS^  Esq.,  late  of  the  Chaps) 

Royal. 
W.  HORSLEY,Esq.»  Organist  attfae  Charter 

E.  TAYLOR,  Esq..  Grssham  ProfeMr  of 

Xusic.  •"  '^  *       ■  • "  ■     •       "  '      '    ^ 
J;  TORLE,  Ebq.,  Oigsnist  of  Westnunsfcsr 

Abbey:    '    '  ^ 
S.  WEBBE»  Sn. 
S.  WEBBE,  JvK. 
S.  WESLEY,  kc,  ke. 

a,    i 
.    prios  16   « 


«    ••-. 


^^m*i0m 


■■*      >-        •  '■'■      ^ -. 


>.i    ,   1  >r^  >  -lMitfblsiB4,tM«oeeey^elhsidg» 
iv  Pmx  huHa^  l!)»TnM#;  MftiPasI,  in  sMh 


..      .     18    0 
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ll»Vbea*4Bee»,«iiipi««theentfa*Weik,sOond 
Sk»  SsMiat*  Parts,  TiL  the  TiebK  the  Alto^«heTeBer,^an4  the  Boi^  in  ftiv  vols.  ^     ^ 
^•"~  ttnaU  8vo.,  bound  in  cloth«  eabb        •       •  •    2  :8 

. roan  embossed,  gat  edges '       *    J    2 

Tb«  PsahniBt  Blynn  Book*  lany  «lo^     .  •••••••    o   o 


BIPPOH'S  TUHES. 

Printed  from  Bngrsved  Plalea,  price  8a.  half -bound. 

Orders  aniflt  in  all  gMga^b»  Mflo— f  n<<wl  Vy  tiM 
OTder  for  payment  in  XiMulon« 


X^Mff  or 


PQBUBHBD  VOR  THE  Tgra'QEE&  BX     . 

B.  HADDON,  CASELE  STEEET,  FINSBTJRT,  LONDON. 


,  SBS  wstBprip  jyoi^a^x  ^t^&tjtam  \ 


Works  PobUahed  by  WABD  &  Co,  Pa^fctmoftegr  9ov. 


MARLBOBOUOH    CHAPEL   PULPIT. 


Mcmthlj,  price  2d. 
No.  I. 

npHE  MVEB  OP  GOD.    By  J.  Gage  Pigg,  B.A. 

^o.  IL 
CLIIJHT  SERVICES ;  op,  A  Cup  of  Water. 

Just  Pttbliihed,  price  8d. 

THE   COMING    OP   THE   LOBD;   &  Dialogue  between   Two 
Srotnen. 

PeoplelB  edition)  prioe  Ss.  6d. ;  or  is  doth,  bottdiy  8e. 

THE  MEN.  MANNEBS,  AND  EELIGION  OP  THE  COHMOX. 
WEALTH ;  or,  The  Piedmontese  Envoy.    A  tale  by  Protrisu  S.  ISltos, 
author  of"  The  FhilAnthropiat,"  «  Spirit  of  Seetarianitmr  fte. 

"  Only  let  inch  worki  at  the  Piedmonteee  Enroy  be  widely  drgnleted,  ^id  thwe 
win  be  an  antidote  to  the  poiaonoui  inilaenoe  of  the  Pueeyite  tales.  "^i'alrioC. 

''The  Piedmonteee    Enroy  if  a  faioinating   and  initroettre  wotIe; 
phUoaophioal,  and  trathfuL" — Bev.  Dr.  Hague, 


THE  H0MILI8T  FOB  MAT    (No.  41).  Prioe  1>^  Port  Fm. 

oontaina: — 


1.  Panl  driven  up  and  down  Adria ;  or 

the  Voyace  of  Life. 
8.  The  Rerealment  of  the  OfrnptiL, 
8.  The  PiRrehment  and  the  Cloak ;  or 

Man*i  Needs.   By  Rev.  A.  J.  Morris. 
4.  The  Ages. 


5*  The   Ever -growing    AignmeBi    f<r 
Evangelism. 

6.  Christ  onr  Life.  By  Rev.  W.  WhMler. 

7.  The  Spring. 

8.  Divine  Goodnen  in  Hmnaa  RUti^. 

8co.,  Ac. 


"Were  we  to  say  all  we  think  of  the  HonUUit,  we  might  lay  ouisdtes  open  to  t^ 
charge  of  exeess  and  exaggeration.  We  know  of  no  publication  maiked  by  a  Utnsr 
amount  of  originality  and  power.  Eveiy  page  abounds  in  bold  masculine  thought 
It  is  impossible  to  deecribe  the  relief  one  experiences  in  turning  from  the  hondrom. 
*diyMidosi *skdetoDe*  snd  'ontUnes'  with  whleh  many  prsaohsrs  sm eo  psinltflj  mni 
prefltlsily  fkmiliar.  and  dipping  into  these  refreshing  peges.  The  intention  ot  the 
•/fwrnUUt  is  not  to  supply  sermons  for  indolent  or  incompetent  praadbsn,  btf 
sttsnUni  and  tonic  for  tne  trae-hearted,  hard-working;  and  geiwine  tsaehsKi  U  de« 
noi  deal  in  Uie  *  ready-made,'  but  in  the '  raw  materia^.'  ** — Weslqfam  TSmm^ 

%«  The  HOMILIST.  No.  42,  wiU  be  puhliehed  July  L 

Now  ready,  Parts  II.  and  HI.  together,  price  8s.,  doth,  oroomplele  (8  parts  in  IV 

price  4s.  6d.,  cloth. 

THE  BIBLIOAI  UTUSOT 

FOB  B7AN6BLICAL  CHUECHES,  compiled  by  tbeBer.  Dattii 
Thoicas.   Tilis  volume  contains  Supplementary  Serricea  for  Maiti^a^BMkB, 
andBofiaL 

%*  Seat  post  f^  on  apiAcntioa  either  to  the' Author  or  Pnblishflr. 


THE  HALLELUJAH ; 

OB, 

eOMPOSED,  EDITED,  AKD  ARRANQED 

BT  tHM 

IWf.  J.  J.  WAITE,  &  HENRY  JOHN  GAUNTLETT,  MUS.  DOC. 

THE  HALLELUJAH,  Parts  L,  U.,  HI.,  and  IV^  oontains  886 
Choice  and  Standard  Tunea,  indnding  88  Short  Metres;  66  Common 
Metres ;  58  Long  Metres ;  248'  Peculiar  Metres ;  68  Chants ;  4  Sanctnses ; 
2  Doxologies ;  an  Anthem ;  an  Ode,  and  2  Benderings  of  the  2h  Deum 
Ijgudamui, 

THE  HALLELTJJTAH  provides  for  186  yarioaa  Metres  fonnd  in 
the  h jmnals  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  Bickersteth,  Burder,  the  Baptists, 
Campbell,  Congregational  Ministers  of  Leeds,  Congregational  Union, 
Christian  Knowledge  Society,  Churches  of  Islington  and  Marjlebone^ 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  Doddridge,  Elliott,  Free  Church  of  Sootland, 
La  Trobe,  Mopitgomerj,  Newton,  Baffles,  Beed,  Bussell,  United  Brethren, 
United  Presbyterian  Churches,  Wardlaw,  Watts,  Wesley,  and  many  others. 

THE  HALLELUJAH,  Parts  L,  U.,  III.,  and  lY.,  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, or  bound  together,  at  the  following  prices : — 

ISlthcr    wf,      .  -  ^_ 


Imperial  OcUyo,  Vocal  Score  and  Aooompaiiiment»  with  Words,  taper-  «.  d. 

fine  thick  paper,  handwxne  cloth  boarda,  gilt — Drawing-Room  copj  5  0 
Super-Royid  Octaro,  Yooal  Score  and  Aooompaniment^  with  Woida, 

inferior  pi^er  and  binding 8    0 

Denij  OotaTO^  Vocal  Score,  Figured SO 


£■   «.  if. 
10    0 

0  IS    0 
0    8    0 
Treble,  Alto,  Tenor,  or  BaM  Vocal  Fkrts,  FIgnred      .    1    0    I    0    4    0 


Congregations,  Psalmody  Classes,  and  Sunday  Schools,  ordering  twenty 
copies  and  upwards,  will  be  allowed  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent*  proTided 
their  application  be  addressed  to  the  Bev.  J.  J.  Waits,  8,  Moorfleld  Plaee» 
Hereford. 

N.B.  The  Congregations  of  any  town  or  district  desirous  of  improTing 
their  Psalmody,  and  engaging  to  raise  a  class  of  200  or  upwards,  may  leceiye 
a  course  of  Lectures  and  Exercises  fitmi  the  B67.  J.  J.  Waitb,  on  terms 
<rhich  provide  simply  for  a  supply  of  books  and  the  payment  of  .ocal  tmi 
trardliDg  expenses. 

LONDON  :  JOHN  SNOW.  36,  PATEBNOSTEB  BOW. 


THE    NEW    HYMN-BOOK   FOB   THE 


BAPTIST  DENOMDrATION.    ^ 

STow  t«i^,  Sfzno.,  doth  letterad^  fCiM  Ob«  ftSD^    .- 

PSALMS  MB   HYMifS 

VOB 

, ,.-►•,,.   ram  WW  fioua^ti^K  oo»s*av 

ONE  THOUSAND  PSALMS  AND  HYHNS 

AAEASOXO  tntDZK. 

A  COMPEEHBNSIVB  YET  SIMPLE  CLASSIFICATION, 

AVD  SNBBAqiQ  AUr  TBA7  18  mSMSVJXL  TO   ▲  HTMK-BOOK  VOB  TUI  AAypIUAXT, 
OLOaXr,  THE  DOmSTIO  OIFOLS,  AJrD  THI  BOOIAL  GATEXBISg. 


•  Tbe  rt<|flts  aristnir  frpm  His  SalA  wUl  be  glvmn  to  Widows  aad  Orpliasa  of 

Bl4pti«t  Xiiiiflton  axLd  KiMfoxiBzlM. 
▲  Spocrimii  Oopy  will  be  eent,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  TwelTO  Poetece 


Bktnujte  from  Bfeviewe  end  X«etleiVa 

**  The  axTangflnunit  ia  partloQ]»rly  acoelleiii,  and  the  range  of  topica  oztanaiTe.  .  .  . 
edltora  have  laboxioiidy  doUeeted  the  beat  materiala  for  pndae-woiwip  ivUah  ear  faagOM  yvi 
aibrda.  So  &r  aa  we  have  examined  the  irork,  it  vobj  be  tmly  aaid  thai  ever/  hTinn  enxxSaa  ae 
np  to  t^  yeiy  throne  of  <3edi  auM  VMVea  va  tfan«<***^#V«nna». 

"We  rexy  cordially  wdoome  thia  Tolome,  and  we  are  bonnd  to  aaj that  the  wiectiflB  of 
tagnBa: la.,  on  the  wholei^'  Texy  Jndioioaa  aad  comprehenaiTe.   It  oonhfaMa  nearly  aU  thnai  of 


^  watti^a  nalida  and  Hymna.*  wbfbh,  ItyBuaml-  eonaent,  are  used  in  pnuie  wonfin*  wttk  addi 
tiona  firom  Montgomery  and  Conder,  ana  many  other  authore.  The  arrangeaaant  of  the  fayvna 
ia  excellent,  and  the  aal))eota  are  eaffldently  Taried  to  fit  the  Tolnme  in  an  andnant  degine  fat 
pnbUo,  aodal,  and  priyate  worahip.**— JffebeNe  Rniew. 

"  *' After  a  oareAUpernaal  of  the  Tolnme  of  Paalma  and  Hymna.  prepared  fbr  the  naa.  of  tte 
Baptist  Denomination,  and  paUiahed  by  Mr.  Qreen,  I  can  confedentioady  and  with  graa 
recommend  tt  (br  the  nmplid^  of  ita  arrangement,  the  variety  of  ita  metre,  the  gmml  • 

of  ita  ▼eraifieatton,  and  the  deront  aptrit  wmdi  it  evvryirtiere  oreathea.  It  ia  »  nuvrel  of  < 

aad  ita  adoption  mr  the  ohuehaa  wul  contzibute  alike  to  their  oonTenlenoe  and  edlfleaiion. 
*'Jto6hdcUe,  Sept.  M,  IMT.  Wiluam  ¥.  ~ 


"  It  ia  without  an  exoeption  the  beat  H/mn-Book  with  which  I  am  aoqnainted;  ita  «■>***—*- 
eaoeOenoe  ao  commends  it  to  me,  that  t  wiah  for  it  a  moat  exteoaire  aale." 

**  I  like  it  exoeedhiffly.  The  pkn  of  inoorporating  the  hymna  taken  fhmi  Dr.  Wetta  mXk  Ite 
othfr  hgmna  under  tbeur  reapecUve  heads  ia  prefbrable,  in  lagr  opinion,  to  that  of  afpaediBg  thaaa 
aa  a'aupplement.   nii(  getting  up  ia  very  creditable' and  the^pine  narvelloaaly  dM^p.** 

•      :"  I  am  quite  delighted iHtk  it.   It  aoppliea  a  gnat  want.   We  riuOl  intradnoeiftaaMee  « 
wa  can.    Ton  have  oonlbrred  a  boon  upon  the  ehuidMa.** 

**  TbB  more  I  eKamine  the  book,  the  more  folly  do  ita  exoallenoaa  Hipear.  I  have  aaan  B0i4 
ofoiBrBngliBhhyninrlKM>ka.and  oaa  ainccrabraaylooaaldar  this  thabaatbyfltf.  ItrvaiiftwiB 
be  nniyerifelly  reoeiyed  by  the  denomination. 

**  I  smch  adaiire  the  aftaoffennBt   It  ia  alao  a  gm  of  oheapneaa." 

'*  I  will  bring  the  book  before  my  people  at  an  early  opportuni^ ;  and  ahaU  be  hivpy  if  tk^ 
adopt  it,  aa  I  qinoh  ^proya  of  the  coUMtion.'' 

*'  I  Kke  the  collection  of  hymna  very  much,  and  think  the  arrangement  good,  aad  ahaB  ba  i 
to  get  rid  of 'Fmhna,'  <  FiratBook/ '  Second  Book,'  'Third  Book,'  aad '  SdeetiOB."- 

"  It  iaauperior  to  any  of  the  old  hooka  both  loir  priyate  deyotloa  aad  fsrpaUiamaUpL  I 
«1m!1  enieayou  to  get  it  introduced.** 

••  I  jflta  It  80  wen  that  I  intend  to  attempt  ita  introducfion  hers.** 

*'  I  frill. urn  the  adoption  of  the  book'whareyer  I  can.   It  oMiif  find  aooaptance : 
possibly  it  wUl  oe  a  year  or  two  before  ita  employment  ia  general.* 

"  I  ^mt  oarffinH/lodked 'through  It,  and  moat  heartily  anproyatt-  It  baa  been 
needed ;  and  now,  no  doubt,  will  be  hailed  by  all  who  have  given  ih«r  atteatton  to 
with  a  glad  waleonie.    I  shall  hope  to  tntroduoe  H  in  my  own  oongragation.'* 

"  I  cannot  but  expreaa  my  ooidial  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  you  have  fhttllod  ywET 
task.   The  aelection  ieama  to  ma  to  be  vwy  admiiahle^  and  Iha  book  itaelf  ia  a 


^' So  fhvaa  I  can  jndge  it  appeait  to  ba  a  moat  eaaaOaBt  eoopilaSkNi.aad  I  dweld  iHpa weell 
take  the  paee  of  the  two  book^aow  in  uaa^** 

V  The  above  ate  extracted  from  the  vary  Bumeroualatlan  the  PnbBibThaajaMlyad>em 
Miniatera  throughout  the  country,  all  axprearing  thaakfhl 
Uoallon  of  a  yolnma  ao  greatly  naadsd  hy  tha  ehurobaa. 


BHMFJAMIN        C^BEEN.  62.  PATERNOfiTRR  HOW.  IMfmOti 


itm  fiin  that  U  will  i€  itUraAuad  inta   mmg  mart  nhtn  Utt  Imrft-lfpt  •dUUn  it 

nM^r.    ntfinmimfMmmmtf  #t  mlitiittrtM mt'veenttfgttioiu  ih*  Atoi  fa 


"  I  MO  btj/pj  to  IsfDm  joa  that  tb*  K«w  Hjmn-Book  (!*«  Wft 
tikn,  ud  wfll  4*  ao  (tfll  mora  wtai  Tour  Imw  triM  (dittiiii  It  k 


■ktUkfltion  In  mj  DODfr^ 

■■ 11ii»«  nnilf 

tkMI 


^.1  on  iDCit  iliMnlr  n 


MgBttoBUBtl 
.T*    DMn    BHKt 


to  wboo  &•  mrK  Im  Ima  MtaaWDaw 


._  . . n  la  hiTa  iptnd  ao  laboKT,  whlM 

thar  baTa  MMi  nwat  baiipT  In  Uidi'  cboica-  Manr  a  waair  inirlt  wlU  ba  rafraibail  br  UwIt 
nrvlw.  asfuUiadsln^sl  U»MNHtaal  ^irtobaacLMl/wl«kth*M*ln|«(lMll*«, 
that  w«  hsn  lAJOai  Iha  '  Pialma  and  HTima'  aa  tba  book  ot  out  miigitatlniial  pialaa  bb*» 
Ood.  aad  It*  M  ual  wa  OBoat  adaqwtetr  (hank  yon  Ah-  plaaliic  U  bafgia  ni  at  a  rrtai  wllUa 


u^tbapMcaaL    FuiUufiiTi 


EDiriONS  IN  LARGER  TYPE,  AND  CONTAININQ   COMPLETE  1NDEXK8 

OF  scanrmtK  texts,  subjects,  rmsT  cwes  of  verses,  togMim 

with  tba  NaniBi  ot  Author*,  and  of  Tiuiei,  tn  now  In  tlia  Pr«u  and  will  ihortlj  ba 
PuUiihwL 


TU  wlwla  of  tlMB  EdlUoDi  hsT*  bMO  prapand 

tair*  haa  haw  takan  with  tha  tTposrapfaJeal  siacatloi 


a  Maw  Tnn,  aad  tb*  ni 


BimaiMMB  of  tha  8 


I  Janaf  oar  onlr  )oj  ba  Tbod, 
i«  TbimoiiT  priM  *U>  ba ! 
Jaaiwl  halhoaowilaVnor, 
And  thnwf  h  atcniitj» 

279  BrUaUaattl^  tmlr.-timt  Ig 


IkinntoaaMba 


II 


il  ml 


snoiXKK  of  tb*  Dnnr  ISmo.  Edttleii,  KaadrBa^dy. 


THE  DEATH  OF  CHBIST.      1B2,  IBS 


XD^Q    aMMt«M.<«i 


LJ(. 


1  "\VE  aiog;  the  praise  of  Him  who  died, 

'*  Of  Him  who  died  upon  the  croM ; 
The  ainner'a  hope  let  men  deride, 
For  this  we  count  the  world  but  lou 

2  Inscribed  upon  the  cross  we  see 
In  shining  letters,  "  Orod  is  love." 
He  beare  our  aina  upon  the  tree. 
He  brings  us  mercy  &om  tbave^. 


jpyinrmg-f  *fcT^^~~l'l«  TIhItithh  TMlttfin  to  be  ahortlT  pnbUahod. 


I  rpHTanatnea  and  Ttocliirlaa.  lord, 


t  Hv  thoDMBdi  IB  tba  nalau  or  Oar 
Wko  ahill  wtth  laan  nian. 
MU  hifa,  aud  *«h  iMcfci  w. 

Than  I  vaa  bon  ^aui. 


m 


■rPJs 


10  THE  ECLBCTIC  MONTHLY  ADYBBTISER. 


THE  NEW  FRENCH  MUSLINS  JUST  OUl 

Manj  of  the  Pftttenit  lurpaas  aoy  othen  introduoed  into  Hum  oouniiy.  Flot^  t 
liualina  from  6a.  6d.  Moumixig  Mualins,  the  beat  and  laxgeat  aalection  in  th*  K^ 
dom,  laat  yaai'a  pattema,  aelling  at  ridiculoua  prioas  for  auch  gooda.  Battorua  aa 
poatfree. 

THE  FBENCH  MUSLIN  COMPANY,  16,  OXFOBD  STRKST. 

i 

READY-MADE  MUSLIN  DRESSES,  4s.  9d, 

Pkin  Double  Skirt  and  Flounoed  with  Jacket  complete  ;  neat  P^BttT  p^iur-  \ 
They  are  cut  out  by  one  of  the  firat  cuttera  in  Paria,  and  completed  tnere  by  super  j 
IVench  artiata.    A  freah  arriyal  erery  Wedneaday  from  Paris.    Patterns  poait  frv«. 

THE  FRENCH  MUSLIN  COMPANY,  16,  OXFORD  STBKET. 


A  GEM. 

OUB   NEW   OUIirEA   FBENCE   MANTLK 

▲  DRAwnra  bbrt  post  prbb. 
THE  FRENCH  MUSLIN  COMPANY,  16,  OXFORD  STRK£T. 


Agenta  for  the  Ladiea'  H^ndkerohiefa,  embroidered  with  Chriatian  r^maa  by  tj. 
Nuna  of  Pau,  with  the  new  Dieteoh  needle,  price  la.  0|d. ;  hj  Poat,  FourtaMiStac.-  > 
6a.  9d.  the  half  doaen;  by  Poat,  6a.  8d. 


FRENCH    CAMBRIC    DRESSES. 

Our  new  Pattema  are  exceedingly  choice  and  are  nut  to  be  had  elaeiHiare ;  tbr- 
are  made  up  for  morning  wear,  in  Paria.  So  i>ratty  a  Homing  Draea  ia  tmMlr  ace;. 
P^ttema  poat  f^-ee.  For  Counti7  Ordera,  the  aiaa  of  waiat  and  round  Che  ahouIiiKi 
ia  required.    The  price  made  up  ia  12a.  9d. 

THE  i;R£NCH  MUSLIN  COMPANY,  16,  OXFOBD  STREET. 


A  PERFECT  LADY'S  DRESS, 


for  Soring,  at  a  aingularly  low  price,  a  aimple  check ;  the  material  la 

rich  aucape  aide  trimminga  in  Frendi  Blue,  Nut-Brown,  Black,  Violet^  FVanch  Orv« 
and  the  New  Qreen,  edged  with  yeWet ;  the  aktrt  ia  made  and  lined  throughout  u« 
material  for  bodice  included.  Price  Ha*  9d.  The  additional  charge  for  *»*%{m  t^ 
bodice  ia  la.    A  drawing  of  the  Draaa  aent  poat  free. 

THE  FRENCH  MUSLIN  COMPANY,  16,  OXFORD  8TRBBT. 


WHITE  &  BUFF  MARCELLi  JACKETS. 

The  jprettieat  ahape  in  thia  Teiy  elegant  article  erer  produced,  and  noat  bseomtaf 
to  the  figure.  The  Half-Guinea  Cloth  Jacketa — a  veiy  pretty  ahape^joai  h^m  IWi& 
to  be  had  in  all  the  faahionable  coloura.  For  Country  Ordara,  ataaol  waiat  and  ra«c4 
the  ahouldan  ia  required.    A  drawing  aent  poet  free. 

THE  FRENCH  MUSLIN  COMPANY,  16,  OXFORD  STREET 


TBI  KniKCTIC  KOMTHLT  ADTBRTKUR 


XEKOn   07  XA7EL0CK. 

THE  BAPTIST  MAGAZINE  FOB  MABGH  AND  APBIL 

C«itaimi  a  ComplAt*  Mikoib  of  Um  Ute 

SIR   HENRY   HAVELOCK,   K.C.B. 

Written  ExpTOMly  for  tluB  Periodical  by  his  Brother-in-Uw, 

JOHN  C.  MARSHMAN,  ESQ. 

WUK  AfrU  NwuAet,  wiU  he  ginm  <m  admiraUe 

PORTRAIT, 

EngraTod  \ij  Cochran,  from  the  only  crigmal  ^aintinff  in  existence,  which  is  still  in 

the  poSMMdon  of  lus  fkmuy. 

KAXLT  0BDEB8  ABI  RBQU18TXD,  TO  FRKYBRT  DIBAPPOnrTlttNT. 

London  :  Pswruss  k  Co.,  Ave  Maris  Lane ;    Hkaton  k  Sov^  Warwick  Lane. 

Now  ready,  price  6b. 

THE  TWO  LIGHTS ;  or,  Seacoh  after  Troth.  By  the  Author  of 
**  Struggles  for  life." — "'  The  Two  Lights,'  forms  a  most  appropriate  9$Qud 
to  the  *BhruMt$  Jhr  lAf;^  The  latter  work  e^bited  the  royal  digmty  of  EYsngeiical 
faith  bttieath  ^' titters  and  sores  of  an  indiridnal  Hie.  The  new  woik  boldly 
generaUsBS  the  partionlar  ftMts  and  lessons  of  its  piedeoessor. ...  It  will  be  widely 
read— and  read  with  gratitude  and  admiration." — Eeleitie  Review. 

London :  A.  W.  BnnnEn  ^successor  to  W.  &  F.  G.  Cish),  6,  Bishopsgaie  Without, 

7 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIEa 
Post  8yo.,  in  doth,  price  6s.  6d. 

STETTGGLES  FOE  LIFE :  an  Autobiography.— This  is  one  of  the 
most  remail(iA>le  lives  that  has  been  publish^  fbr  many  a  day ;  foil  of  incident* 
and  abounding  in  anecdote. 

For  notiees  of  the  Pnss,  see  ** Athengnm,"  "'Xocning  Post,**  "Daily  Kews," 
"Homing  Adyertiser,"  « Critic,"  &e. 

London :  Haioi/voH,  Ahamb,  h  Co.,  PsAereoster  Bow.  8 

Dedicated,  by  peimissioD,  to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

THE    PSALMS:     A    NEW    METEICAL    TRANSLATION r 
Accentuated  for  Chanting.    Post  &vo.,  price  5s.  6d. 

London :  Samdvl  BAoavxn  k  Sovs,  J!^,  Paternoster  Row.  14 

THE  ENGLISH  HEXAPLA :    consisting  of  Six  English  Versions 
of  the  New  Testament,  printed  side  by  side  in  parallel  eolumns,  beneath  the 
Greek  Original  Text.    Lsrge  4tQ.,  price  £2  2s. 

London :  Saxusl  Bagbtbr  k  Sons,  15,  Paternoster  Row. 

Catalogues  of  Bibles  snd  Fiblieal  Aids,  by  post,  free.  It- 

Just  Ready. 

ONE   HTJNDSED   AND   EIGHT   SCBIPTUBE   PICTUEES, 
bound  np  with  BAOStxa's  Polyglot  Bibles.    The  whole  Series  ass  fmm  entirely 
New  Designs,  and  are  beautifdlly  engraved  on  Steel. 

Catalogues^  gratis,  by  post,  free,  of  Polyglot  Bibles,  Chunh  Serrices,  Book  sof 
Common  Prayer,  in  Andiuit  and  Modem  Languages,  Aids  to  the  Study  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  Concordances,  Grammanh  Lexicons,  &c. 

London :  SaMCXL  BaosTiB  U  8ok%  ]i?«  PafteiBoster  Bow.  ]J 


THB  ECLECTIC  HOITTHLT  ADVBRTISEE. 


STIRR  ON  THE  WORDS  OF  THE  LORD  JESUS. 
Now  ready,  the  7th  and  8th  yoUi.»  oompletiog  the  Work,  price  lOs.  6d.  9mA  ToL 

DE.  STIEIi'S  COMMENTAET  ON  THE   WOEDS   OP   THI 
LORD  JESUS. 

The  publishers  are  happy  to  annoonoe  the  completion  (with  indiaee)  of  fhim  ovb- 
mentarj,  characterized  by  Archdeacon  Hare  as  one  of  the  moet  predone  of  books  fcr 
the  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  OospeL 

Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Cla.bk.    London :  Haiciltoh  k  Co. 

This  day,  YoL  II.,  price  6s. 

APOCALYPTIC  SKETCHES.— Things  that  Are.    A  new,  reriacd, 
re-arranged,  and  almost  re-written  Edition.     By  the  Rst.  JoRir  Cumxai, 
D.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

Yd.  III.  wiU  contain  Thin^pi  that  Will  Be  Heimfter. 

These  Tolumes  will  form  a  library  edition  of  a  wotk  of  unprecedented  popoWity. 
replete  with  interest,  and  strikingly  illustrative  of  a  much  neglected  poitioii  of  tJ^ 
Word  of  Ood. 

London :  Arthub  Hall,  Yibtuk,  k  Co.,  25,  Pateraoster  Bow.  f 


Kow  ready,  in  royal  8vo.,  with  Map  and  SO  lUustrations,  including  numerona 

ftUly  Coloured  FUtes  from  the  Author's  Original  Drawings,  and  a  Maf^  £3  ^. 
elegantly  bound. 

ORIENTAL  AND  WESTEBN  SIBERIA :  a  NamtiTe  of  Seren 
Yean*  Travels  in  Siberia,  Mongolia,  the  Kiighis  Steppes,  sad  Ceotral  Asia. 
By  T.  WiTLAV  Atkiksoh. 

"A  book  of  rare  interest.**— IrHorrfMrn. 

London :  Hubst  Sl  Blaokbtt,  13,  Great  Marlborough  SUeeL  11 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  1  YoL,  post  8vo.,  7s.  8d. 

SERMONS.     By  the  Rev.  Johk  Caird,  M.A.,  Author  of  **  BeliitioB 
in  Common  Life,"  a  Sermon  preached  in  Crathie  Church,  Oofcobw  14,  IS5&, 
before  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert. 

Edinbuigh  k  London :  William  Blackwood  k  Son.  U 


IT    VOCAL    MUSIC.->Dmn&   ye  hear!    Asne  Frick«r. 

2s.  6d. ;  Fm  waiting  for  to-morrow,  A.  Foster,  2s.  6d. ;  A  Peafan  of  Life. 
W.  T.  Wrighton,  2s. ;  The  Young  Recruit,  Kucken,  2s.:  The  Swiss  Giri«  O.  LiaWr. 
2s.  6d. ;  The  Mountoin  Dau^,  0.  Unley,  2s. ;  ITis  the  Moonlight  SlespiDg,  Wrightnsw 
Ss.  6d. ;  Oo,  lorely  Rose,  U.  Kneller,  2s. ;  Dinna  fotget.  Laddie^  PHser,  Sa ;  Tt* 
Bridge.  Miss  M.  Lindsay,  2s.  6d. ;  Maud,  Serenade,  Miss  M.  Lindsay,  is.  6d.;  BmAp:* 
Mesuah,  complete.  Is*.  4d. ;  Bonny  Eloise,  J.  Thomas,  2s.  6d. ;  Thou  art  with  im. 
J.  Thomas,  2s. ;  Home  the^  brought  her  Wairior,  Miss  M.  Lindsay,  Si.  i  Dear  Maiy. 
Frank  Romer,  2s.;  My  Fairy  Bride^  Frank  Romer,  2s. ;  Utft  Night  I  woks^  rVu& 
Romer,  2s. ;  Tapping  at  the  Window.  Minaai,  2s.  6d. ;  Wait  tOl  I  pat  on  my 
Minasi,2k6d. 

London  :  Rosem  Cocu  k  Ca,  New  Burlington  Street ;  and  all 


Now  rsady,  price  8s.  6d. 

THE  PAAABLE  OF  THE  SOWER.— Four  SermonB  praicbcd 
belbre  the  Unirersityof  Cambridge,  in  Feb.,  1S58.  To  whidi  is  addtd  a 
Sermon  preached  at  Great  St  Maiy's  on  the  Evening  of  Ash-Wednesdy.  ^ 
Havbt  ALroRD,  &D.,  Dean  of  Canterfooiy. 

Cambridge :  DmuRov,  Bill»  t  Co.    London :  Bill  k  Dalot.  S 


TAB  ECLECTIC  MONTHLY  ADVERTISER. 


Now  in  coone  •£  Publication. 

CAMBBIDGE  GEBEK:  ato  LATIN  TEXTS.— Carefully  reprinted 
from  the  Beit  Editions.  Thi«  leries  is  intended  to  supply  for  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Students  cheap  and  accurate  editions  of  tiie  Classics,  which  shaU  be 
superior  in  mechanical  execution  to  the  small  Qerm^  editions  now  cuirent  in  this 
ouuntty,  and  more  oonTsnient  in  form. 
^  The  Tolumes  will  be  well  printed  at  the  Cambridge  Uniyersity  Press,  in  a  16ma 
■icey  and  will  be  issued  at  short  intervals. 

Kow  ready,  neatly  bound  in  limp  doth. 

/■^^SCHTLTTS,  ex  noviBsima  recensione  F.  A.  Falet,  A.M.     Frice 


H 


OBATIUS,  ex  recensione  A.  J.  Maclsanb,  A.M.    Price  2s.  6d. 


EUBIPIDES,  ex  recensione  F.  A.  Falet,  A.M.    Vol.  I.    In  tbe 
Press. 


EBODOTXJS,  ex  recensione  J.  W.  Blaeeslst,  S.  T.  B.    In  the 

Press. 


H 

n^HTJCTDIPES,  ex  recensione  J.  W.  Dohaldsoit,  S.  T.  F.    In  the 

JL     Pressi  4 

Cambridge:  DsoBTOir,  Bill  &  Co.   London  :  Whittakbb  &  Co.,  and  Bill  k,  Daldt. 


i*ii«- 


M 


ttESSBS.    FABTBIDOE    AND     CO. 

ABE  NOW  FUBLISHINQ  :— 

Kew  Quarterly.— No.  1.,  April,  One  Shilling. 

ELIOBA — CoKTEKTS:  I.  Meliora. — II.  Symbolism  of  the  Human 
Form.— III.  The  East  India  Company  and  the  Opium  Tradc^IV.  The 
Morals  of  Business. — ^V.  The  Place  of  Temperance  in  Science. — YI.  The  Vices  of 
the  Streets.— > VII.  Reformatory  Schools. — VIII.  Keeping  up  AppearBnoe8.^IX. 
Record  of  Social  Politics.-^X.  Reriew  of  Current  Literature. 

GEMS  FBOM  SFUBGEON.   Extracts  from  his  Sermons,  published 
and  unpublished.    With  Portrait.    Royal  16mo.,  doth.  Is.  6d.        \Thu  day, 

THE  THBEE  CUBACIES.    My  First  Curacy :    How  I  got  it.— 
Hy  Second  Curacy  :  How  I  lost  it.— My  Third  Curacy :  Why  I  left  it.    £^  a 
CHAPLAUr.    Fcap.  8yo.,  Is.,  Cloth,  la.  6d.  [Thii  day. 

AN  EABNEST  EXHOBTATION   to  CHBI8TIAN    UNITY. 
Addressed  to  the  Members  of  all  Religious  Denominations.    Crown  8yo., 
doth,  6s.  [/»  ths  Preu* 

JAMES  MONTGOMEBT.    A  Memoir,  Folitical  and  Foetical.    By 
J.  W.  Kasa,  Author  of   "  Life  of  QayaiB,"  &c.    Crown  8yo.,  doth,  with 
Portrait,  5s.  [This  day, 

"  We  STOW  our  admiration  of  the  Tolume  aa  one  of  no  ordinary  Talue." — Briiith 
Standard* 

MEMOBIALS    OF    GENEBAJi  SIB    HENBT  HAVELOCK, 
K.C.B.    Crown  8to.,  doth.  Is.    Third  Thousand.  [Thi$  day, 

LAFDISM,  FtJSETISM,  BOMANISM,  A  FAFAL  CLEMENCY; 
the  Perils  of  the  Church  of  Enghind  from  the  16th  to  the  19th  Centuries.    A 
Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London.    By  W.  Pbaob.    Fcap.  8yo.,  6d.  [Thi»  day, 

Bible,  Tract,  and  General  Catalogues,  post  free  for  one  stamp. 

London :  Partiudgc  vSc  Co.|  Paternoster  Row.  6 


THB  BGLBCTIC  HOltrHLT  ADVBBTISSB. 


In  pott  8Ta,  pnoe  7i.  CcL,  cLoth. 

THE  WORLD  OF   MIND, 

AN  ELEHENTABT  BOOK. 

Bt    ISAAC    TAYLOE. 


In  post  StOn,  price  7a*  6d^  oLoth. 

AGES    OF    CHRISTENDOM. 

BEFORE  THE  HEFOBMATION. 

By      JOHN      STOITGHTON. 

(Bxnra  thb  CoNOBBOATioirAL  LionniB  roB  185&) 

"  W«  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  a  rolume  vhich  will  be  mora  read  thaa  as« 
one  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs We  know  not  where  to  And,  wit- 
so  brief  a  space,  so  intelligent  a  due  to  the  labjxinth  of  Chiudi  hiatocy  bafere  ti 
Refonnation.'' — Briiith  QuarUrljf  Review. 

In  fopL  Sro.,  price  58. 9d,,  doth  astiqiM^  red  edgas. 

THE   FOREIGN   SACRED   LYRE. 

METRICAL  TEBSION B  OF  RELIGIOUS  POKTRT.  FROV  THE  GERMAH.  PROTCE 
AND  ITALIAN ;  TOGETHER  WITH  TOE  ORIGINAL  PIECES. 

By   JOHN    SHEPPARD, 

AaUior  of  **  THOUGHTS  ON  DEVOTION,"  &e^  4e. 
''Few  men  could  haTe  been  found  more  competent  to  the  task  he  aet  himaalf  thaa 

the  translator  of  these  lyric  poems.    The  English  dress  in  which  thar  are  all 
is  distinguished  by  its  elegance^  purity,  and  taste.**—* J^voi^pftiM/  Cfcrtifmrfsi, 

London :  Jackson  6c  Waltord,  IS,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 

i^HBAP  EDITION  op  the  CONGBEGATIONAL  LBCTURE^ 


\J  The  Publishers,  haTing  atprasent  a  limited  supply  of  the  First  laaoe,  ean  bow  i4tf 

PIFTEr 


COMPLETE  SETS  of  the  FIFTEEN  VOLUMES  at  the  OrigiBal  auhKti|A; 
Price,  Tia.,  £2  5s.;  or  either  laaue  may  be  hadaeparately,— tha  lal,  2nd,  and  ted  al  lu. 

each,  and  the  4th  at  9s, 


WARDLAW^  CHRISnAN  ETHICS.       

VAUGHAN  on  tb«  CAUSES  of  the  CORRUPTION  of  CHRISTIANITT. 
GILBERT  OB  the  CHRISTUN  ATONEMENT. 
HENDERSON  on  DIVINE  INSPIRATION. 


REDFORD'S  HOLY  SCRIPTURE  VERIFIED. 
ALEXANDF<R  od  the  CONNEXION  of  the  OLD  and  NEW 
SCOTT  OB  the  EXISTENCE  of  EVIL  SFIRlTa 
HAMILTON  on  REWARDS  and  PUNISHMENTS. 

Tntao  nsua. 
HALLET  OB  the  8ACRAMENT8.-PAa*  I. 
PAYNE  on  ORIGINAL  SIN. 

DAVIDSON  oo  the  ECCLESIASTICAL  POUTY  of  the  NSW  TEBTAMBHT. 
STOWELL  OB  the  WORK  of  the  SPIRIT. 


PTE  SMITgS  SCRIPTURE  and  GEOLOOT. 

BENNETTS  THEOLOGY  ef  th4BARLY  CHRISnANi  CHt^RCH. 

HALLEY  on  the  SACRAMENTa-FaaT  11. 

Separate  Yolumee,  price  5a.  each, 
London  :  Jaokson  &  Walford,  18,  St.  PanTa  Chorohfaid. 


Just  published,  with  Frontispiece^  square  ISmo.,  price  6d.  sewed. 

A  CHILD'S  WALK  through  the  YEAR.    With  Pre&oe  bj  Mi«. 
OlLBIRT. 

Second  BditioD,  square  18mo.,  price  Sd.  aewad. 

SEVEN    BLESSINGS    for    LITTLE    CHILDBEN.    By    Mrs. 
GlLBKRT. 

Loudon  :  Jacusov  Jt  WALrimn,  IK  St.  Peuls  Cluirchyard. 


THE  HALLELUJAH; 

devotionj^l  psalmody, 

G0MP06ED,  EDITED,  AND  ARRANGED 

BT  VHB 

R.EV.  J.  J.  WAITE,  ft  HENRY  JOHN  6AUNTLETT,  MUS.  DOC. 

THE  HALLELUJAH,  Parta  L,  II.,  IIL,  and  IV.,  containB  895 
Choice  and  Standard  Tunes,  induding  88  Short  Metres;  66  Common 
Metres ;  68  Long  Metres ;  243  Peculiar  Metres  •,  68  Chants ;  4  Sanctuses ; 
2  Doxologies ;  an  Anthem ;  an  Ode,  and  2  Benderings  of  the  2h  Deum 
Ziaudamus. 

THE  HALLELUJAH  provides  for  186  rarioua  Metres  found  in 
the  hymnals  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  Bickersteth,  Burder,  the  Baptists, 
Campbell,  Congregational  Ministers  of  Leeds,  Congregational  Union, 
Christian  Knowledge  Society,  Cburcbes  of  Islington  and  Maiylebone, 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  Doddridge,  Elliott,  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
La  Trobe,  Montgomery,  Newton,  Baffles,  Beed,  Bussell,  United  Brethren, 
United  Presbyterian  Churches,  Wardlaw,  Watts,  Wesley,  and  many  others. 

THE  HALLELUJAH,  Parts  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IT.,  may  be  had  sepa* 
rately,  or  bound  together,  at  the  following  prices : — 

Ik*    fear 

puts 
MpM»t«ljr< 

Imperial  OcUto^  Vocal  Soon  and  Aooompaolment^  with  Words,  flap«r-    «.  d, 
fiiM  thioik  p*per,  handaonw  oloth  boarda,  gilt — ^Drawing-Room  copy    5    0 

Super-Royal  OctaTo^  Vocal  Score  aod  Aooompeaimeni,  with  Words, 
inferior  paper  and  binding 8    0        0  X2    0 

Demj  OoUto^  Vooal  Score,  Figured 20        OftO 

-^ Treble,  Alto^  Tenor,  or  BaM  Vooal  Fluti^  Figured      .10        0    4    0 

Congregations,  Psalmody  Classes,  and  Sunday  Schools,  ordering  twenty 
copies  and  upwards,  will  be  allowed  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  provided 
their  application  be  addressed  to  the  Bey.  J.  J.  Waixs,  8,  Moorfield  Place^ 
Hereford. 

N.B.  TheCongregationaof  any  town  or  district  desifons  of  improving 
their  Psalmody,  and  engaging  to  raise  a  dass  of  200  or  upwards,  may  receiTO 
a  course  of  Lectures  and  EzerciBes  from  the  Bey.  J.  J.  Waixi,  on  terms 
which  provide  simply  for  a  supply  of  books  and  the  payment  of  .ocal  BXki 
travelling  expenses. 

LONDON  :  JOHN  SNOW,  35,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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THE  NONCONFORMIST, 

A  FIBST-OLASS  lOHDOH  WBEKLT  HEWSPAPZI 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1841. 

EDITED  BY  EDWABD  MIALL,  ESQ. 


Pabliahed  every  Wedneeday  Afternoon.    Frioey  Unstampedy  FirvpeiMe . 

Stamped,  Sixpence. 

Tn  NoHOOvroBMisf  haa  aimed,  from  its  commenoement^  at  ezpUuning  aad  oif  r 
ing  all  thfl  prominent  eodetiaatieal  and  political  queations  of  the  day,  by  tiwt  v 
them  in  the  light  of  New  Testament  prindplee.  To  make  the  Church  a  miA-map^^ 
ipg  and  lelf-goYemiDg  apiritual  bodr,  and  the  State  an  effident  guardian  of  &. 
indiTldual  and  national  rights  founded  in  equity,  is  the  great  end  to  wlueh  :st 
oolumns  are  devoted.  This  end  it  has  uniformly  pursued,  without  ngard  to  cst^ 
sectarian  or  party  objects.  Its  hi^  charMler  for  honest^,  fiiailsssnnas,  aDd  BhLr- 
is  proTed  by  the  spontaneous  testimony  borne  to  it,  both  by  its  fHends  and  its  efc>L' 
nenta  It  hss  contributed  largely  to  the  improyed  state  of  publio  opinioa  m  ralas.-  c 
to  all  matters  affecting  Religious  Liberty,  as  well  as  to  the  more  ad#qQB:« 
representation  of  that  opinion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  breadth  d  its  nt^K 
the  catholicity  of  its  spirit,  and  its  conscientious  adherence  to  its  prindplaa  tbrvjji 
evil  as  well  as  through  good  report^  has  secured  for  it  such  a  measure  of  tka  rtapta 
at  the  public  as  to  inveat  it  with  influence  superior  to  that  of  any  organ  of  its  cImb. 

During  the  present  year,  particularly,  Thb  NoNOOHrOBMXST  wul  be  likely  to  takt  a 
high  position  among  its  contemporaries.  Its  ^dian  correspondence  has  kUkwu 
stood  second  to  none  published,  and  the  views  it  advocates  in  relation  to  the  veh^.  j 
interests  of  India  are  now  being  endorsed  br  the  highest  political  aolhatiUaa.  •  * 
the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  it  has  won  the  sympathy  of  a  lars*  ac^ 
rapidly  inorensing  drole.  Dunng  the  time^  therefors^  that  these  two  grsat  toao  . 
national  interest  are  under  discussion,  this  Joumsl  will  probably  oommanrf  ews 
greater  attention  than  it  has  yet  enjoyed. 

Thi  NoNCOKVOiuasT  has  just  commenced  its  eighteenth  snnual  volume.  It  lu« 
been  enlarged  three  times  sioce  its  first  appearance  in  1841,  and  is  now  one  ol  ts« 
largest  siied  newspapers  published,  containing  twenty-four  para,  or  sersBiy^tw: 
oolumns  of  closely  printed  matter.  Grsat  pains  are  taken  to  make  it  an  interestiac 
FsmOy  Newspaper.  Its  ordinary  contents  are  :->Artides  on  the  leading  Eod^ 
PoUtioa],  and  Social  topics  of  the  week-^the  pith  of  the  Week'e  Newm 
ludd  manner,and.made  snitaUe  for  Family  Reading  —a  careful  digest  of  1 
Intelligence— Reports  of  Religious,  Educational^  and  PhOanthronic  Heetiaga*  Con^ 
SDondence,  Domestic^  Indian,  and  Colonial— Summaiy  of  Trade  and  Owiiiimwia 
News— Gossip  snd  Gleanings—Reviews  of  New  Books— Lit«nu7  Sitiaots,  ibu 

TO  BUBBOBTBRBB, 

Stamped  Copies  ars  supplied,  through  the  Post  Office,  direct  from  the  Pnbliahac 
Office^  or  by  any  News  Agent,  on  the  following  terms  :— 6s.  6d.  per  qoarler ;  11a.  pr 
half-year ;  or  £1  6s.,  per  annum,  in  advance. 

Unstamped  Copies  may  be  had  at  all  the  Railway  Stataoos  and  cl  the  Loeal  BolI 
sellers  and  News  Agents ;  but  an  unstamped  copy  sent  by  post  must  bava  a  paoaj 
postage  stamp  affixed  each  time  of  tmsmission. 

Subscriptions  snd  Advertisements  for  Tan  NoHooirroaxxar.  with  Postoffioe  Oid^n 
(postage  stamps  not  socepted),  payable  at  the  General  Post  Office,  should  be  ertdrssai* 
to  Ma.  CoaHUJua  Rcrus  Nilbov,  %^  BouTsen  Stbot,  Puor  Stubt,  Loason. 

Taa  NovoovroBMiffr  is  registsred  for  tnasmlenon  abmd* 

TO  ABTEETIBEBS* 

The  terms  for  Advertising  in  Thx  NoxoovroaxiiT  ars  as  follows : — 

One  line.    .    AShiUing.         |         Baeh  additional  Line  •    .    fiixpeaesL 

There  sre^  on  an  avenge,  eight  words  in  a  line. 

Advertisers  of  sU  daases  will  find  The  NovoovroBMur  a  valuable  MedSaai  Ur 
their  AnnouBconeBts. 

LONDON :  PUBUSUEU  BT  C.  R.  NELSON,  25,  BOUVEUIC  STREET 
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A  MAV0HB8IEE  BOOK. 

Dedicated  to  Loid  Brouglum,  and  the  AMociation  for  Ftomoting  Social  Science. 

Jnst  publidied,  illustrated  with  Wood-Cuts. 
Cloth,  neat^  2b.  6d.,  extra  and  gUi  edges,  8s.  6d.  (post  free.) 

THE  SONG  OP  THE  CAT :  a  Legend  of  the  Chancery  Conrfc. 
By  a  Hester  out  of  Chanoeiy.    "Lie  there,  Lord  ChanoeUor."— i4d<ir««f  on 
jfnUUng  qf  the  Qfidtd  HoUt, 

Msnchester :  JoHX  Hxtwood,  170,  Deanagate. 
London :  Kiht  k  Co,  and  SofFKnr,  Mabshall,  &  Co.  17 


Fourth  Edition,  enluged,  price  Is.,  or  Is.  2d.,  post  free. 

TACATION   THOUGHTS  ON    CAPITAL   PUNISHMENT3. 
h^  Chablbs  PHILUP8.  A.B.  One  of  Her  Mij***^/"  Commissioners  of  the  Court 
for  the  Belief  of  Insolvent  Debton. 

London :  J.  Ridowat,  169,  Piccsdilly,  W. ;  A  W.  Bnrinn,  6,  Bishopigate 


street.  Without^  E.C. 


THEPSAUnST: 

A  COLLECTION  OF  FOUR  HUNBi&EO  TUNES. 

Under  the  Superintendence  of  YnroBsr  Kotkllo,  Siq.;  couniting  of  Adaptations  from  the 
Works  of  Handel,  Hadyn,  Beethoren,  Mosart,  Romheig,  Ba^  Pnreell,  Bojce^  Ane, 
Cioft,  Galootty  Spcrfir,  Mendelaaohn,  Ac.,  aa  well  aa  Original  Compoaitiona»  by 

T.  ADAMS,  Eiq.,  Oigaakt  of  SU  DnutanX 
T.  ATTWOOD,  Esq.,  late  Oigauat  of  St. 

Paul'a  OubcdimL 
SIR  H.  B.  BISHOP,  Organist   to   Her 

Majeitr. 
T.  COOKBy  Esq,,  Organist  to  the  Bataikn 

£mDafly. 
H.  J.  GAUNTLETT,  Eiq.,  Mua.  Doe. 
J.  GOSS,  Biq.,  Organiit  of  St.  PauTb  Cath. 
W.  HAWES,  Esq.,  Almoner  of  St  Paul's 

Cathedral. 


E.  HAWKINS,  .Biq.,  late  of  the  Chapel 

Royal. 
W.  HOBSLEY,  Biq.,  Oigankt  at  the  Chaft« 

nouee. 
E.  TAYLOR,  Biq.,  Greiham  Proftaor  o* 

Xoaic. 
J.  TURLE,  Eiq.,  Oigniit  of  Wertminat« 

Abbey. 
S.  WEBBE,  Snr. 
8.  WEBBE,  Jmv. 
S.  WESLEY,  flee.,  Ac. 

8.    d. 
With  Accompaniment,  complete,  in  doth  .••••..       piiee  16    0 

-  half  bound,  morocoob  cloth  ndes       •       •  •     18    0 

in  Four  Parti,  100  Tnnea;  eadi  Part,  in  doth      •       •       .    4    » 


The  Vocal  Scoie,  compiiwig  the  entire  Wod^  strongly  bound 6  t 

The  Separate  Paiti^  tu.,  the  IMUe^  the  Alte^  the  Tenor,  and  the  Basi,  in  fimr  fols. 

small  8to.,  bomid  In  doth,  each                       •       ,  2  € 

iboaied,  got  edges.       .......  S  0 


The  Psafanist  Hymn  Book,  Ump  doth 0    8 

BIPPOVS  TUJIE8. 

Pkinlsd  from  Engmved  Pfate^  piiee  8i»  half-bound. 


OofTDtry  Orders  most  in  all  caaes  be  aooompaiiied  hy  the  Kbnef ,  or 

order  for  payment  in  ZiOnidon. 


,       PUBLISHED  FOR  THE  TRUSTEES;  BY 

Jf.  HADDON,  CASTIJE  STEEET,  FIKSBUIIT,  LONDOK . 
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BBinSH   OOLLEeE   OF   HEALTH, 

EUSTON  BOAD,  LONDON, 
MOMSON'S  VEGETABLE  UNIVEBSAL  MEDICINEa 

Foreign  Gensbal  Aoekts. 

Bitltimore  (T^.  S.)   Meesrs.  J.  C.  Frendtand 

Barb&does  ;  Kcasra:  OoUymore  and  Co. 

Barcelona,  Spain Hiret,  Gnyaa,  and  EaonboB 

Basle,  Switzerland Mr.  Boderiok  Scholp 

Brody  (Germany)  N.  Eomfield,  Eaq. 

Carthagena Dn.  Bafael  Cauto,  Hurella  del  Mar 

Cadiz    Mr.  J.  Bensiuan  '' 

Calcutta   b.. Thomas  Gardner,  Esq. 

Cape  Breton    Lieutenant  J.  ICKinnon 

Constantinople    « Mr.  A.  Stampa 

Copenhagen Mr.  Michaelson 

Cracow Mr.  Muldner 

Elsinote  Mr.  0.  S.  Staenberg 

FrankfortH>n-Midne » Berck,  Fr^res,  General  Agents  for 

Austria  and  Germany 

Gibraltar Mr.  T.  H.  Roberts 

Guernsey 4 Mr.  Cochrane 

Halifax  (N.  a) Messn.  A.  and  W.  MacKinlay 

Hamburgh  .! Messrs.  Krauski^and  Co. 

Kemptoi,  Bavaria Mr.  M.  Gayrhos 

Kingston,  Jamoioa... Miss  Kington 

^  Macon  (Bibb  Co.,  Geoigia,  U.  8.)     Mr.  Thomas  Gibson 

Madras <-. R.  L.  Pereira,  Esq. 

Melbourne  (Port  Phillip) Mr.  A«  Charlwood 

Mexico  , Mr  Jean  Togno  ' 

Montreal   Mr.  R.  Trudeau 

New  Plymouth  (New  Zealand)     Mr.  R.  Parris 

New  York  (U.  S.)    Messrs.  Firth,  Pond,  and  Co. 

Odessa Wm.  Wagnier 

Valencia  ,•, ; Mr.  Antonio  Andreu*  20 

THE   TIME   TO    BUY    MnSLTNTS   CHEAP. 

MFSLINS     OF    THE    LAST    SEASON    now  Selling   Off,   tt 
Ridiculous  Prices  for  sodh  Goods.    Patterns  post  £ree. 

FBEKCH  CAMBBIC  BOBES,  ready  for  Wear. 

Our  New  Patterns  just  reoeiYed ;  two  or  three  exceedingly  pretty.  They  are 
made  up  according  to- the. latest  Paris  Fashions,  by  French  Artistes ;  priee  12b.  9d. 
For  country  orders,  size  round  the  shoulders  and  Itogtii  of  skirt  is  required. 

WHITE  AND  BJTFF  MABOELIiA  JAXnOBTS. 

The  Prettiest  Shape  in  this  yeiy  Elegant  Article  eyer  produced,  and  most  beeoauag 
to' the  figure;  price  128.  9d.  For  oountiy  orders,  size  round  the  shonldm  and 
waist  isrequned. 

A  FEBFECT  LADY'S  DBBS8. 

AT  A  SIHGULAKLT  LOW  FRtOB. 

A  Simple  Check :  the  Material  Cashmere,  with  rich  Ducape  Side  Trimmit^  m 
French  Blue.  Nut  Brown,  Black,  French  Grey,  Violet,  and  the  New  Green,  edged 
with  Velyet ;  price  14s.  9d.  The  additional  chaige  for  making  the  Bodies^  la.  A 
Drawing  of  the  Dress  sent  post  fiwa. 

FBENCH  MUSLIir  ^TAOKBTS. 

The  Prettiest  White  Muslin  Jacket  eyer  produced ;  it  is  trimmed  with  Ribbeai. 
To  be  had  in  eyeiy  Colour,  and  exceedingly  beooming  to  the  fignrs ;  price  ISa.  M. 
FRENCH   MUSLIN   COMPANY,    16,  OXFORD   STREET. 

P4Mii  Office  Orden  payable  to  Jambs  Rhs^  Oxford  Street.  t 
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Cheaper  Edition,  aow  ready.  In  fcap.,  dotli,  price  5b. 

CONSOLATIONS ;  OE,  LEAVES  FROM  THE  TEEB  OP  LIFE. 
Py  the  Rat.  Johk  Gvumro,  DJD^  F.R.£LE. 
CoMTBMiis— The  Cerafol  Soratnijr<>-PerfiBOt  Peace— The  Way  of  Peaoe— The  Sure 
Refuge^ — Sireng  Conaolation — ^Neither  Foigotten  nor  Forsaken  -  <?hnBt  Appearing  for 
as — life's  Brief  Day— The  IVoubled  Heart— Paternal  Preaenoe^The  Opening  of  a 
Year— The  CoTenant  Ordered  and  Sure-»A  People  and  their  Ood— There  ia  no 
Differenoa — The  Unpardonable  Sin — ^The  Atoning  Blood— My  Living  Redeemer— 
IJimo  Dimittk. 

Abshob  HalLi  Virtub,  &  Co.,  25,  Paternoster  Row.  16 

MESSES.  PAETRIDGE  AND  CO.  ARE  NOW  PUBLISHING  :— 

THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  CIECTJS.  A  Brief  Narrative  of 
ReEgious  Services  at  Portaea,  with  Suggestions  for  Conducting  Special  Services 
for  the  People.  By  the  Rev.  0.  F.  H.  Knapp,  St.  John's,  Portaea.  With  Engraviqg. 
Crown  Svo^  Is. ;  Cloth,  Is.  Hd,  [In  mftm  da^t^ 

THE  LIFE  OF  ALDEEMAN  KELLY,  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
By  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Fbli^  MJL    New  Edition,  la.  6d.;  lihnry  Edition,  with 
Portrait,  6a.  6d.  [In  a  few  daya. 

**  Of  the  tttmoet  value  toyoong  men."— iTogi/f  Imtmdor^ 

Bibk,  IVaei,  and  Otnerai  CaiU»logne$  pott  free  fvrtmtMUkmp. 

London :  Pabtbidgx,  ft  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  1% 
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Fourth  Edition,  just  ready,  elegantly  hound,  price  6s. 

XTIET  HOUBS.    By  the  B»v.  Johw  PuLsroBD. 


"  Tlie  reader  will  find  In  this  volume  little  of  the  formal  theology  to  which  he  may 
be  accustomed,  hut  he  will  find  that  the  humble  recognition  of  the  great  verities  of 
the  Christian  faith  underiies  the  whole  of  the  authoi's  thinking.  It  is  refireshing  to 
meet  with  the  work  of  a  real  thinker,  such  as  we  have  before  us.  And,  especially,  it 
is  delightful  to  find  a  man  of  this  cast  of  mind  so  truly  spiritual  and  real."— Sce<<ujk 
CongrefpUifmal  Moffonne, 

'*  This  will  be  a  veiy  welcome  book  to  many  quiet,  thoughtful,  spiritual  people ; 
«nd  in  these  noisy  days,  we  cannot  do  our  readers  abetter  servioetlian  to  recommend 
to  them  devotional  books  of  a  really  healthy  diameter. 

Bdinburgh  :  Thomas  C.  Jack.    London  :  Hakilton  k  Co.  8 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  REV.  DR.  CANDLI8H. 
Jost  published,  in  crown  Svo.,  prioe  7a.  6d. 

LIFE   IN    A   EISEN    SAVIOUE:    being    Diacourses    on   the 
Resuirection.    By  Robxbt  S.  Cakdush,  D.D. 

"  These  discourses  are  undoubteciOy  fiu*  superior  to  the  general  run  of  sermons,  in 
vigour  of  style,  power  of  rsseoning,  and  force,  if  it  is  not  to  be  called  felioity  of  iUua- 
tration.**— iS^pM^ofor. 

Edinbuigh :  Adam  &  Chabudb  Black.  14 

Fourth  Thousand,  with  a  Portrait. 

HIDDEN  LIFE :  Memorials  of  John  Whitmore  Winslow,  nnder- 
gnduale  of  Trinitv  College,  Dublin.    By  his  Father,  OoTATiua  WnrsLOW, 
DJ).    Fcp.  8va,  8s.  6d.  Joth. 

UNIFORM  WITH  "  MORNINa  THOUGHTS.- 

EVENING  THOUGHTS ;  or,  Daily  Walking  with  God.    A  portion 
for  each  Evening  in  the  Tear.    By  OcTATnra  Wirslow,  D.D.      Januaiy  to 
JoDe^  imperial  82mo.,  2s.  6d«  doth.    July  to  Deoember,  3s.  cloth. 

_     London :  Jonr  F.  Shaw,  27,  Southampton  Row,  and  48,  PateniMter  Row. 
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Just  puUUIwd. 

OMPHALOS :  an  Attempt  to  Untie  the  Geological  Knot.  ITh'i 
IIlu8ti»tiQnB  on  Wood.  Post  8to.,  lOs.  6d.  This  woriLsanoiu* 
s  mad  ^y^oal  Law,  whioh,  though  hitherto  noreooffnised,  is  nroTed  to  ^« 
umverssl  spplioatioa  in  the  oigsnio  world^tha  Law  <n  Prodhroaism  in  Owt 
On  this  principle  the  Author  shows  that  the  condosions  of  geologists  an  to  t^  : 
antiquity  of  the  earth  are  not  myiTABLi— that  there  is  anothar  aolalioB  ctf 
tets,  at  Isast  POMtBUB. 

*'We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  book  to  be  the 
and  best  written  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  rsiy  mteiesting  <iasslioD  witli  Wh 
desls.     We  beUeve  the  logic  of  the  book  to  be  unanswerable,  its 
laws  fidriy  deduced."— iVa/arai  HiUcry  Review,  Jammairjf,  18(8. 

Yah  Voobst,  Piitemoster  Bow. 


BENGEL'8  GNOMON  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.— il«J 
CUrk  are  new  happy  to  announce  the  completion  of  the  Transktaoa  «f  Bk'^^ 
The  difficulty  of  the  tnnslation,  the  great  additions  in  the  way  of  Notes  hj  the  £i  jtf 
•and  Traaslators  (Rer.  James  Bandinef,  of  Wsdham  CoUm,  Oxford ;  ReT.  James  ¥n 
LL.D.;  Ber.  W.  Fletcher,  D.D.y  Wimboume;  and   Key.  A.  R.  Fnnaaet)   ^rui. 
insfsasing  the  Tslue  of  the  book,  and  their  extreme  desire  that  the  woi^  shoo^l  'ai 
in  all  respects,  as  perfect  as  possible,  must  be  their  escaee  lor  the  delay  ia  ptabl^  t. 
Thev  trust,  howerer,  that  the  result  will  prove  that  BiaaiL  Ma  be  tnuMated     - 
l&ignffh,  in  a  thorough  and  scholar-like  manner,  retaining,  as  £sr  as  is  prantamMa.  t 
critical  unity  of  the  original 
The  Timnalation  is  comprised  in  Five  Volumes  OctaTo,  of  (on  an  avaivga)  fmBf  1' 

SuBSOBimov,  81s.  tfd.,  poyoMe  m  ^iwikee,  vrfree  hff^oH,  SSs. 

%*  The  Subscription  List  will  be  closed  in  a  short  time,  when  the  book  vC  - 
sold  in  the  regular  way  at  a  much  increased  price.  The  great  oatky  ineoired  by 
Publiidiers  ttoax  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  from  their  deaire  to  make  U»  ia  ct«>* 
respect,  as  perfect,  complete,  and  aocurate*as  possible,  would  hsTC  justified  a  aub*  j- 
tion  price  of  double  a  guinea  and  a-hal(  and  it  ii  only  by  a  veiy  lane  denaad  i^ 
they  can  cTer  hope  to  be  remunerated.  It  b  requested  that  the  Sabaeriptio^  c« 
be  remitted  as  esrly  as  possible. 

The  whole  work  is  issued  under  the  Editorship  of  the  Ber.  Akdiiw  R^  Tmx^^  • 
ILA.,,  late  University  and  Queen's  Scholar,  and  Senior  Classical  and  Gold 
T.C.D.,  Editor  of  Homer^s  Iliad,  Livy,  and  Terence. 

"  There  are  few  devout  students  of  the  Bible  who  have  not  long  held        _ 
hi^est  estimation,  nay,  revered  and  loved  him.     It  was  not,  however,  wttlfrMrt 
i^prshsnsion  for  his  reputation  with  English  readers  that  we  saw  the  a 
«f  a  translation  of  his  woric.    Ws  feared  that  his  sentences,  terse  and 
they  are,  would  necessarily  lose  much  of  their  pointednees  and  force  by  baii^ 
In  another  gnrti.    But  we  confess,  gladlv,  to  a  surprise  at  the  success  the  «i 
have  achieved  in  preearving  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  original.    We  are 
say  that  this  first  instalment  is  executed  in  the  most  scholarlike  and  able 
The  translation  has  the  merit  of  being  fhithful  and  pstapkmoas.    Its  pubboatioa  « 
we  are  confident,  do  mnoh  to  bring  back  readers  to  the  oevoaf  study  of  tlw  BCfa)c«  ai 
at  the  sams  time  prove  one  of  the  most  valuableof  exegetical  aids.    The  *f«tsis^  v 
of  these  volumes,  combined  with  their  marvelkms  ^sapaess^  cannot  fail,  wa  riv.. 
hops,  to  command  for  them  a  laige  sale." — Mtdie  Rewiim, 

**  This  translation  is  particniariy  good,  eharseterised  by  accuracy  and  strw^gth.  e. 
enriched,  moreover,  with  many  valuiU>le  original  notes  by  tl!e  tiaaslatofa.  V* 
sarossUy  oemmsnd  it  to  all  oar  readers  as  one  of  the  vsiy  best  eoauBsatarisa  e«  ^ 
Kew  Testament  Scriptures.'*— CAare4  qf  England  if  ealA/f  At  v». 

For  Hke  eomweniemm  efenek  ae  mt^  ftisk  tUg  a  jMittoa  ^  Us  CbaMMa^iy*  Us  sal^M 
afv  eM  teparatelp  ai  8s.  M,  each  {except  VeL  il^  lOt.  fid) 
VoL  I..  Introduction,  Mstthew,  Mark;  VoU  II.,  Lake,  John,  Ada;  Vol  UI. 
GarinthMns ;  Vol.  W^ Oalathms  to  Hebrewa;  VoL  V.,  James  ta e«d. 

Edinbuifh :  T.  and  T.  Cl4BK. 
Loodoa :  (fan  Ho^aabMriban  ody)  HAiduov,  Adabs,  A  Ooi  \\ 
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^XTorks  Fablished  by  WABD  ft  Co.,*  Paternoster  BoWr 


THE  HOHILIST  FOB  MAT,  (No.  41),  Price  la.,  Poat  Free, 

oontainfl : — 


I.*    Paul  driy«n  up  and  down  4^diift;  or 
the  Voyage  of  Life. 

2.  The  Bevealmeiit  of  the  Qoffgel. 

3.  The  Parduuent  and  the  Cloak ;  or 
^  Man*B  Needs.   By  Rey.  A.  J .  Morris. 

4.  The  Ages. 


5.  The   Ever-growing    Aigument   for 

Eyangelism. 

6.  Christ  our  Life.  By Bev. W.Wheeler. 

7.  The  Spring. 

8.  Divine  Ooodness  in  Hunuui  History, 


"  Were  we  to  say  all  we  think  of  the  Homiliii,  we  might  lay  ounelTes  open  to  the 

cKarge  of  ezoess  and  exaggeration.    We  know  qf  no  publication  marked  by  a  larger 

funount  of  originality  and  power.    Erery  page  abounds  in  bold  masculine  thought. 

It  ifl  impossible  to  describe  the  relief  one  ezperienoee  in  turning  from  the  humdrum, 

cUryasdust  *■  skeletons '  and  '  outlines '  with  which  many  preachers  are  so  painftdly  and 

profitlesslj^  familiar,  and  dipping  into  these  refreshing  pages.    The  intentaoik  of  the 

IfamUUi  IS  not   to  supply  sermons  for  indolent  or  incompetent  preachers,  but 

stimulus  and  tonic  for  the  true-hearted,  hard-working,  and  genuine  teacher.    It  does 

not  deal  in  the '  ready-made,'  but  in  the  raw  material.' "—  Weslqftm  Timei, 

••^  The  UOMILIST,  Ko.  42,  wiU  be  published  July  1. 

Now  ready,  Parts  IL  and  III.  together,  price  8a.,  cloth,  or  complete  (8*  parts  in  IV 

price  4b.  6d.,  cloth. 

THE  BIBLICAL  LFrUBOT 

FOB  EVANGELICAL  CHURCHES,  compiled  by  theEev.  Daytd 
Tromab.   This  yolume  oontains  Supplementary  Services  for  Harxiage,  Baptism , 
and  Burial 

*^*  Sent  post  frse»  on  application  either  to  the  Author  or  Publisher. 

In  the  press,  in  fcap,  8vo. 

C HEIST  IN  GETH8EMANE.   An  Exposition  of  Pwlm  IVI.  Bf 
the  Key.  Jamss  Frame,  Minister  of  Queen  Street  Chapel,  BatcliiSk 

Lately  published,  price  Is.  6d.,  doth. 

i^EIGINAL  SIN.     By  the  Eev.  Jahxs  Fbahb. 

OOITTBWTB: 

1.  Definition  of  Terms,  &o.  0.  The  Condemnation' direetty  vasnltiag 

2.  Adam  ss  he  came  fiK>m  the  Hand  of  from  the  Original  Sin  examined. 

Qod.  7.  Cause  of  the  early  development  of 
8.  Adam  constituted  the  Fedend  Head  HotbI  Evil. 

of  the  Race.  8.  The  Means  of  Cure. 

4.  Adam  a  Fallen  Creature.  9»  The  Method  of  Core. 

6.  The  Imputation  of  the  Original  Sin  10.  Gonehision— Beeapitalation. 

eiamined. 

Second  Edition,  Vols.  1  and  2,  price  Is.  Sd.,  each,  or  together  in  one  Vol,  8».,  doth. 

THE  TITLES  AND  SIMILITUDES  OP  THE  LOAD  JESFS 
CHRIST.     A  Handbook  for  Sunday-school   Teachers.     By  Jammb  Laboi. 
With  Recommendatory  Pre&oes  by  the  Rev.  Jama  SHnucA v,  ft  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Jaxxs 

Now  rmdj,  fine  paper,  Is. ;  Popular  Edition,  6d. 

AOONEIEMATION  GIFT ;  profffered  to  His  Eoyal  Highness  the 
PimrcK  OF  Walbs  ;  and  to  the  Protestant  Youth  of  Britain.    An  EmBj  on 
Peisonal  Responsibilify,  and  on  the  Advantage  of  Early  Piety. 
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Works  Fuhlished  hy  Ward  g[  Co.— Continued. 
DB.   BVBSEB'S   SESMOITS. 

A  few.  copies  only  (remainder),  price  5b.  cloth~pab)iBhed  at  12s. 

THIETY  SERMONS  delivered   at   St.  Thomas's  Square    Chapel 
Hackney.    By  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Burdeb,  D.D.  — t-*. 

"  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  seen  a  v(diime  of  sermons  so  xeplete  wtkh,  mH  the 
best  elements  of  pulpit  instroction.  And  we  may  add,  that  for  fiunily  iwe  H  wiH  be 
found  pre-eminently  adapted."^^aii^e{ioa<  Magasine. 

%*    A  copy  of  this  work  will  be  sent  by  the  publishers,  post  free,  to  any  ICnistar 

or  Student  on  receipt  of  5s.  6d.  in  stamps. 

A  few  copies  only,  price  8s.  doth,  postfiee. 

THINGS   THAT  DIFFEE.     A  Course  of  Seven  Lectures  bv 
Riv,  John  Haluet,  Norwich.  •  -w^-i^ureB    or 

"It  is  pervaded  by  a  raciness  and  a  frerimess  which  at  once  besoeak  a  li 
msn,andabu«ne8smind.  •  •  •  •  We  have  th«e  thVemmci 
great  prmciples  set  forth  with  deamess  sad  foroe.'*->(7AmMas  WUmem. 

Just  published,  in  one  Vol.  doth  elegant,  price  8s.  6d. 

This  book  is  composed  of  original  contributions  in  pit)ee  and  noetrv    «. 
laneous  subjects,  by  many  gifted  and  benevolent  Authsni.  *^«J»  «« 

In  fcp.  8vo.  iHice  Is.  8d.  doth. 

mHE  ATONING  LAMB  :  a  Scriptural  BriuKtion  of  our  Lord', 

X     Vicarious  Death.    By  Riv.  W.  Grifftthb.  *«ni  s 

,  COMTBNTS: 

1.  The  Victim. 

2.  The  Sacrifice^ 
8.  The  Extent  of  Atonement 


i'  2J*  ^**J*^  "^  Atonement 

6.  The  AtoneaeBiieoeivMl  by  Aith. 


^  on®  VoL,  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  doth. 

THE  PENALTIES    OF    GREATNESS.    By   the  Eev    12n«», 
Febocboh,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.SX,  ^  ^^'   «>»«» 

•*  A  gem  of  literazy  briUianos.    None  but  an  enthnsiMtiA  «ifm.'»^  ^*  u 
ness  could  have  written  it."-OAr«<»ea  tSLT  ""^'""^'^  **'°^  ^  ^"""^  gm*- 

m^!}r^f  ^  i^Lr^^*  paaaages  of  pure  yet  poUAed  English  mav  be  atmA^  ^ 
models  of  the  richest  vernacular,  to  which  MacaulaT  nKi«»ntI.  T-!*Vj-^  qiwled  as 

■tattiing  ng«ar,  «ii^  fte  mind  fed,  itoelf  «  powVrfoUT  iniSrt  ^  X.?^^ 
M  the  «>r  i»  charmed  l^y  th.  diotioii."-,/oili»  Siia.    ^'""™"^ 'y*'»«««tm« 

"The  tendeoi^of  the  woil  i«  adminble.    The  enavon  rs«».»n  «. 
di«ertation,  doing  eemewhat  like  jartioe  to  i^^TS^Zo^Z^t^S^f^ 
roae  among  the  Britiah  i)eopla"-artU)k  Skmdmrd.  "«**»**  'Vn^  that  e»w 

"A  book  iriiioh,  to  tiie  thongfatful  nader.  will  be  inTMt..i  .»i. xm. 

«aiann«o<romanoe.--i7mWi«WUaJ<Kr       ^^^  with  more  tfca.  the 

«Thi«  Tdmne  ia  Dp.  Feigiuon'a  laat,  «i3,  in  our  judgment,  hia  moat  »ul-t>  ^ 
adioUrly  production.  .  .  The  Ei«iya  on  P.ul  and  clwnJilLiSbS.^^SSL'** 
of  ehaiaoter,  dmrelopmenta  of  polBy.iad  axphnaUona  rf  toTiSnWlSr**^ 
which  they  UTed,  which,  for  hiatiric  •eoS^T^Sh  *f  ^3^^*^^ 
doquence  of  language,  we  haye  aeldom  aeen  eqSed^SrtSS^^J^'-!^ 
The  volume  evinc«  a  cast  of  thought  ^^'i^^^A^^^^^^^^^i^^^^T^t 
u^n.  and  a  atyle  yaried.  vigoroua,  anl  bold.  W.  Wd^^SSkMf^Sh!?!^ 
opportunity,  to  form  a  Tolome  of  aonnd  and  bamttifU  m<».ln^»!!^T  7^  ^ 

which,  wUle  fingland  baa  a  language  and  a  Utemture,  theVb^^T'  wflulS^r 

London :  Ward  &  Co ,  27.  PatAnositr  Row. 


THE  HALLELUJAH: 


-0B| 


COMPOSED,  EDITED,  AHm  AKRANOED 

BT  THB 

EY.  J.  J.  WAITE,  k  HENRY  JOHN  GAUNTLETT,  MUS.  DOC. 

THB  HALLELUJAH,  Burta  L,  IL,  IIL,  and  17.,  containB  896 
Choice  and  Standflrd  Tunes,  induding  88  Shoit  Metres;  66  Common 
Bletree ;  68  Long  Metres;  248  FecuUar  Metres ;  68  Chants ;  4  Sanctnses ; 
2  Soxologies ;  an  Anthem ;  an  Ode,  and  2  Senderings  of  the  fZV  Dmm 
Xtaudamui. 

THE  HALLELUJAH  provides  for  186  Tarions  Metres  found  in 
ilie  hymnals  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  Bickersteth,  Burder,  the  BaptistSi 
Campbell,  Congregational  Ministers  of  Leeds,  Congregational  Union, 
Christian  Knowledge  Societj,  Churches  of  Islington  and  Marylebone^ 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  Doddridge,  Elliott,  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
La  Trobe,  Montgomery,  Newton,  Baffles,  Beed,  Bussell,  United  Brethren, 
United  Presbyterian  Churches,  Wardlaw,  Watts,  Wesley,  and  many  others.  ^ 

THE  HALLELUJAH,  Farts  I.,  II.,  IIL,  and  lY.,  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, or  bound  together,  at  the  following  prices : — 


nthtf    mt 

parts 
Mpwatoly. 

Imperkl  OoUTO,yo<ad  Soon  and  Aodimipiuiimenty  with  Words,  laper-  t.  dL 

fint  thick  paper,  haadaome  doth  boardi^  gilt — ^Drawing-Boom  copy  6  0 

Super-Royal  OotaTo^  Vocal  Score  and  Aooompaaimcnt^  wHh  Words, 

inferior  paper  and  binding  ' 8  0 

Demy  Octavo^  Vocal  Score,  Figured 2  0 

— — -^—  Treble,  Alto^  Tenor,  or  Baas  Vocal  Puta^  Figured      .  1  0 


An 

Farti 


10  0 

0  is  0 

0    8  0 

0    4  0 


Congregations,  Psalmody  Classes,  and  Sunday  Schools,  ordering  twenty 
copies  and  upwards,  will  be  allowed  a  reduction  of  26  per  cent,  provided 
their  application  be  addressed  to  the  Bar.  J.  J.  Waits,  8,  Moorfield  Fboe^ 
Hereford. 

N.B.  The  Congregations  of  any  town  or  district  desirous  of  improving 
their  Psalmody,  and  engaging  to  raise  a  dass  of  200  or  upwards,  may  receive 
t  oourse  of  Lectures  and  Exerdses  from  the  Bev.  J.  J.  Waits,  on  terms 
which  provide  simply  for  a  supply  of  books  and  the  payment  of  «ocal  and 
trsfolling  expenses.  '' 

LONDON  :  JOHN  SNOW,  36,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


8  THB  BCLBCnC  H019THLY  ADVBRTISKB. 

EYEBT  Student  of  Miuic  should   pronde  himiielf  with  a  11  tt. 
Famphlet  on  the  Theory  of  Miuic  (dMcribing  tbe  most  appcorod  w^ukM,  «s. 
mvusb.  other  useful  infonnation),  recently  printed  for  gmtnitous  drenlslioii  bj  !^ 
Migeaty's  Printers,  Meesrs.  Robert  Codui  k  Go.    In  Ite  pages  will  be  tavnA  msc 
valuable  informatioD. 

THB  HOLT  FAHILY--6acied  Mriodies  from  the  Qrsat  Hasten.  Azvai^wi  ^- 
W.  H.  Caloott.  Book  h  Piano  solo,  Is.  eadh.  Aooompaniment  for  flatey  ▼ioliai*  a»( 
▼iolinoello,  Is.  each. 

JACOB.    Sacred  Son^  by  Miss  M.  Lindsay.    Elegantly  deoorated,  Sa.  6d. 

'*A  beautiful  solemmty  not  unfaimliar  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mm 
Lindsay's  compositions.     Easy,  graceful,  and  pleasing." — ffttU  Adwertiaer,  AfrU  lu. 

"  Fine  song,  simple  as  the  narrative  itself;  at  once  tender  and  pluasing*  (i^aajm 
Timu,  Ami  11. 

CLARE'S  PSALMODY,  12  books,  8b.  each,  or  in  four  vols.,  bound  in  do^  K 
each. 

WARREITS  PSALMODY,  4  vols.,  2s.  each ;  or  in  one  voL,  half-bound  in 
88.  each. 

BEALE  AND  WRIGHTON'S  NEW  PSALMODY,  Os.  eadL 

.  London :  Robsbt  Cocks  ft  Co.,  New  Burlington  Street^  W.,  and  all 


WHITE  Aim  BUFF  MABCBZiIiA  JAOKBT& 

The  Prettiest  Shape  in  this  very  elegant  article  ever  produoedy  and  moat 
to  the  figure. 

THB  HAIiF-OUINBA  CLOTH  JAOKBT. 

A  very  Pretty  Shape  just  from  Paris,  to  be  had  in  all  the  Fashionable  CoJoorm 
For  oountiy  oraen,  size  of  waist  and  round  the  shoulders  is  required.  A  drawisf 
sent  nost  iree^ 

THE  FRENCH  MUSLIN  COMPANY,  16,  OXFORD  STREET.  7 

THE  NEW  FBBKCH  MUSLIKS,  JUST  OTST. 

•  Many  of  the  patterns  surpass  anv  ever  introduced  into  this  Oo«ntqr«  Floaaaad 
Muslins  from  6s.  6d.  Mourning  Muslins,  the  best  and  largest  seleotiQa  ia  the  kiaf^ 
dom.  Last  year's  patterns  selling  at  zidioulouB  piioea  for  auoh  goods.  ftttswM 
post  free. 

THE  FRENCH  MUSLIN  COMPANY,  16,  OXFORD  STREET.  « 

BEABY-MADE  MUSIiIK  DBESSES,  4b.  9d.- 

Plain  double  Skirt,  and  flounced,  with  Jacket,  complete.  Neat,  pretW  patfius 
Tbey  are  cut  out  by  one  of  the  first  cutters  in  Pkris,  and  oompleled  than  by 
superior  French  art  stsw    A  freah  arrival  every  Wedneeday.    PliUens  post  fraa. 

THE  FRENCH  MUSLIN  COMPANY,  16,  OXFORD  STREET.  S 

A     GEM. 

Our  new  Quinsa  Fivnoh  Msntie.    A  drawing  ssiit  post-free. 

THE  FRENCH  MUSLIN  COMPANY,  16,  OXFORD  STREET. 

Agents  for  the  Ijulies*  Handkerchieft,  embroidered  with  Christian  Names  by  tfat 
Nuns  of  Pliu.  With  the  new  Dietech  Needle.  Prioe  la.  0)d.  ^y  post  14  fltem|«. 
6s.  Od.  the  half-doien.    By  post,  6b.  8d.  5 

FBEKOH  CAKBBIC  DBBS8E8. 

Our  Nejr  Patterns  are  exceedingly  choice,  and  are  not  to  be  had  elsewbersi    Hbsy 
une  made  up  for  Morning  wear  in  Paris.    So  pretty  a  Brmkfiaat  Drass  is  laraly  aaan. 
>kttems  poet-free.    For  country  orders,   siae  of  waist  and  round  the  showldsn  m 
wquired.    The  price  made  up  ia  12s«  9d. 

THE  FRENCH  MUSLIN  COMPANY,  16,  OXFORD  STREET.  I 

A~F£mnSCT   I«A][>Y*8~I)BE88  FOB  SPBIKO, 

At  a  singularly  low  price.  A  Simple  Check ;  the  material  is  Oariimera,  with  tUk 
Dttcape  Side  Trimming  in  French  Blue,  Nut  Brown,  Black,  Violet,  Fy«neh  Orsy,  aad 
the  New  Green,  edged  with  Velvet.  The  Skirt  ia  made  and  lined  throu^bool,  th# 
matwial  for  Bodice  included.  Price  14s.  9d. ;  tbe  additional  cbaife  Ibr  aakiag  tbe 
Bodice  is  la.    A  drawing  of  the  Drrae  seat  povt  freci 

THE  FRENCH  MU&UN  COMPANY,  16,  OXFORD  STREET.  I 
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Jmt  pabliflhedy  12ma,  doth  limp,  price  2s. 

HE  STBEET  PBEACHEB;  being  the  Autobioorapht  of  Bobkbt 

Flookbabt,  Ute  Ck>rpoFal  Slat  Regiment.   Edited  by  Thomab  Quthbib,  D.D. 

Edinbui^h :  Adam  it  Csablbb  Blaok.  13 
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Now  ready,  in  S2mo.,  price  Is.  in  cloth,  and  in  ISmo.,  large  type,  price  8b.  6d.  in  dJL 

PSALMS     AND     HYMX 

This  New  Oolleotion  contains  One  Thousand  Psalms  and  Symns,  la 
under  compreliensive  and  simple  classification,  and  embraces  all  that  ii  n^ 
in  a  ]Egrmn-Book  for  the  Sanctoaryi  the  Olosett  the  Domestic  Oirdet  u 
Social  Gathering. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THIS  COLLECTION  OF  HYMNS. 

1.  Its  Oomprehemsivieness-^It  indndes  the  heet  oompodtioiui  of  moet  antkon.   Tbevs  an  aes^ 

Dr.  Watts'a  PiBalms  and  HynuiB.  ' 

2.  Its  Superior  Arrangftment*— The  whole  of  the  1000  Hymns  are  earefhlljr  daerified  <m  a  daqve  ^ 

8.  Its  Adaptation.— It  oontains  a  great  variety  of  Hymns  adapted  to  every  phase  of  G9iriatiaa  opsj 
is  equally  soitable  for  private^  fiunily,  or  pnolio  use. 


4.  Its  GQieapneos.— Onr  poorest  members  and  Sabbath  Sdiolars  msy  now  ikmmss  the  Hynm-Book  i 
congregation. 

SELEcnoirs  fbom  tecb  fobusheb'S  budget. 


"  My  dear  Sir, — I  have  carefuUy  examined  your  New  Book,  for  purposes  which  have  led  b* 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  our  Hymnology,  and  can  unhesitatingly  say  that  lor  ooofr^ 
uaea  it  is,  as  it  oug^t  to  be,  in  advance  of  everything  that  has  preceded  it^     It  is  etur^ 
sentiment,  fervent  in  feeling,  and  refined  in  taste ;    and  with  these  excellendes  it  oonbinei  i 
of  metriind  forms,  which  will  enable  the  use  in  our  chunshes  of  some  of  the  fiiMst  oongi« 
tunes  hitherto  unknown  to  them." 

<*  (kuwiUmrif,  April  12th.  "  HnrsT  Al 

"My  dear  Sir,— I  like  the  book  exceedingly.  Its  arrangement  Ss  good,  whila  its  me' 
Hymns  is  admirable,  combining  as  it  does  the  best  Psalms  and  Hymns  of  Dr.  WattB»  a: 
of  other  distinguished  authors  and  compilers,  with  not  a  Cbw,  both  new  to  the  genersl  pc 
perfectly  originaL  To  those  congregations  of  the  Baptist  Communion  deairona  of  having  =- 
Selection  of  Hymns  for  their  metrical  worship,  the  voliune  must  prove  a  great  boon,  es^^ 
have  no  doubt,  hare  a  laige  and  constant  demand,  as  its  merits  most  richly  deserve;.     Toan  t- 

.  **  The  Baptist  Hymn-Book  lately  published  by  Mr.  B.  L.  Green,  is  highly  approTod  by  tL- 
and  congregation  at  Trimty  Chapel,  Bradford.    The  uninitiated  are  no  longer  perplexed  v: 
second,  and  tiiird  ^ibf  ^first,  second,  and  third  part^— old  editions  and  new  editiooa,  dtc^  ^ 
hymns  are  readily  found,  and  are,  almost  without  exception,  veiy  excellent. 
«*  Bradford,  Oct.  12, 1857.  «  H.  J.  Br 

**  After  a  careful  perusal  of  the  volume  of  Pftilms  and  Hymns,  prepared  for  the  use  of  tb- 
Denomination,  and  published  by  Mr.  Qreen,  I  can  conscientiously  and  with  great  plasaure  r^.-  '^ 
it  for  the  simplidty  of  its  arrangement,  the  variety  of  its  metre,  the  general  exoellenoe  of  it*  i**^ 
tion,  and  the  deyout  spirit  which  it  everywhere  breathes.   It  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness^  and  ife**-' 
by  the  churches  will  contribute  alike  to  their  convenience  and  edification. 
"  Rodidale,  Sept.  26, 1857.  "  Williax  F.  Bct^- 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  New  Hymn-Bpok  gives  great  aatisbcti : 
congregation,  and  will  do  so  still  more  when  your  larger  t^^  edition  is  in  readinoM.    I  h»v' ' 
more  tknn  once  carefUUy  read  through  the  entire  volume,  and  I  can  most  sincerely  say  thtf 
met  with  any  collection  of  hymns  more  calculated  fbr  the  heart  and  voioe  than  thia.-*  Toon  tV- 
<*/;€«,  Got.  28, 1857.  ^  "  Row.  H.  Mir: 

*<Dear  Sir, — ^I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  Hymn-Book  which  yon  have  just  paUitf 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  best — ^in  some  respects,  perhaps,  the  best — tlUt  has  ^»pearea.  It' 
most  of  the  old  hallowed  favourites,  with  a  judidous  selection  of  exP^ant  new  Hyns*  • 
have  no  doubt  it  will  receive  a  wide  welcome. — ^Yours,  veiy  truly. 


Sydenham 


as  the  book  of  our  congregational  praise  unto  God,  and  we  feel  that  we  cannot  adeqoai«*. 
you  for  placing  it  before  us  at  a  price  within  the  means  of  the  poorest. — Faxthfkd^  yoan* 
«  iVrry  HiUffimM,  Sydenkam.  «•  J.  W.  T- 

Benjamin  L.  Green,  f?AV^f ^^^™fllH'  ^^'  Ltmdon. 
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id  a  Tiduable  Nursery  Medicine  for  Cbildran  of  all  Ages,  in  Measles,  Whooping 
(Migh,  and  all  Febrile  and  Cutaneoua  Disorders.  Sold  by  Barolat  ft  Sons,  Farring- 
>n  Street ;  Edwarm,  67,  St.  Paulas  Churchyard ;  Suttoh  &  Co.,  Bow  Churchyard  ; 
id  Sanqkr,  150,  Oxford  Street.  14 
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nd  its  only  successful  treatment,  with  bigbly  interesting  CASES 
f  CURE. —'*' The  extraordinary  sale  of  this  little  work  (23,000  copies)  has 
irried  the  Authoi^s  fame  into  every  part  of  the  kingdom;  aod  his  simple  but 
ecnliar  treatmf*nt  hns  been  marked  with  astonishing  success,  even  tn  cases  pnst  help 
y  any  other  means.**  To  the  new  edition  are  added  Important  Questions  for  the 
iiidaiice  of  patients  consulting  the  Author  by  Jetter.  By  Oeorqs  Thom as 
u.saRBVi,  Coombe  Lodge,  Peckham.  "  13 
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li  Bllowad  b;  apvurdi  of   SOO  UedictJ  OeaUemsD  to  bo  the  r 

eSecUve  iovclition  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNLA.    Thr  •-- 

a  Btsel  Bpring,  bo  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  in  here  ariuded :  •  • 

bondage  being  worn  rauntt  the  body,  while  the  requisite  raaiitiiu  i-> . 

[  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER  fiti.rj  . 

I  ao  much  ease  and  cloBeness  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  aiid  tnaj  ht  • 

u  during  aleep.    A  descriptive  circular  ma;  be  had,  and  the  Tran  . ' . 
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HOLLOWAT'S  PILLS  FOB  INVIGORATING  THE  WKi 
AND  STRBNGTHENINO  THE  DEBILITATED.— Mrs- Williams,  N,  ■_ 
baabury,  was  for  eleven  years  a  sufferer  from  bad  health,  loss  of  appetite,  ri.  i 
cold,  and  only  a  partial  uBS  of  the  limbs ;  ahe  tried  a  variety  of  remedif*.  ti  ; 
under  the  care  of  Beveral  Medical  men  during  that  period,  without  dmi.-. 
•lightest  benefit — in  fact,  was  given  over  as  iccurable— at  that  time  >faeii'a>  .i 
to  try  Hollowof 's  Pills,  and  after  persevering  with  then  for  a  abort  timr.  •>.• 
plstely  cured.  Sold  by  all  Medicine  Venders  throughout  the  U'orid  at  Cr  ' 
Uolloway's  Eatablishments,  244,  Strand,  London,  and  8u,  Uaiden  Lane.  New  Yc.-b 
A.  StAKPA,  Coostautinoplct  A.  Qdidict,  Smynu^  and  K.  Men,  Ualt*. 
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Chief  Office~27|  New  Bridge  Street,  Blaokfriars,  London. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  progreasiTe  Annual  BuBineas  of  the  Company : — 
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Liberal  terme  will  be  allowed  to  active  agents  ou  application  to  the  Secretary. 

JOHN  PHILLIPS.    6 

T  TATR  DTE.— BATCHELOE'S  INSTANTANEOUS  COLUM- 

•1  1-  BIAN,  in  the  New  York  original  packets,  at  R.  HOVENDEN*S  Warehouses, 
r>7  and  68,  Crown  Street.  Finsbury  Square,  E.C.,  and  6,  Great  Marlborough  Street, 
VV.  Price  4b.  6d.,  7b.,  and  148.,  black  or  brown.— CHURCHER'S  TOILET  CREAK 
may  be  had  as  above,  price  Is.  14 
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BANK      OF      DEPOSIT, 

No.  3^  Pall  Mall  Babt,  London,  S.W. 
BstablUhed  A.I).  1844. 

rpHE    WAEBANTS  for  the    HALF-TEARLr    INTEREST   on 

Jl       Deposit  Accounts  to  the  Slst  of  December  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  payable 
daily. 

PETER  MORRISON,  Mamging  IHreetor. 

Rate  of  Interest  Six  per  cent  till  further  notice. 
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Dedicated  by  permiBsion  to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

THE    PSALMS.    A  new  Metrical  Tranfilation;   Accentuated  for 
Chanting.    An  attempt  to  presenre  the  characteristics  of  the  Original  in  the 
language  of  the  English  Bible.    Post  8to.,  price  5s.  6d. 

London :  Samuxl  Baqsteb  ft  Sokb,  15»  Paternoster  Row.  9 


PRIDEAUXT3  CONNEXION  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 

New  Edition,  2  Vols.,  8yo.,  doth,  price  14s. 

AN  HISTOBICAL  CONNEXION  OP  THE  OLD  AND  NEW 
TESTAMENTS,  comprising  the  History  of  the  Jews  and  Neighbouring  Nations, 
from  the  DecUne  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  to  the  Time  of  Christ,  by 
Hi'MFHRBY  Pbidkauz,  D.D.,  Dcan  of  Norwich.  To  which  is  added  an  Account  of 
the  lUbbinic  Authorities,  by  the  Rev.  A.  M'Caul,  D.D.,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's.  New 
1  (lition  Revised,  with  Noteii,  Analysis,  and  Introductory  Review,  by  J.  Talbots 
WasKLBR,  Author  of  *'The  Geography  of  flerodotus,"  &c. 

••*  To  be  followed  by  SBncKroRD*8  Covkbxioit  of  Saorkd  ako  TnowAum 
History,  2  Vols. ;  and  Russell*8  Conkkxiov  or  Saorkd  and  Profarb  History,  2 
Vols.— Completing  the  entire  Histories  from  the  Creation  to  the  time  of  Christ. 

London  :  Wilijam  Tjmo  k  Coi  85,  QuMn  Street,  Cheapsid«.  7 
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CONSUMPTION  &c 


and  iti  only  succeasful  treatment,  with  high);  iotereeting  CA?. 
of  CUBE. —  "The  oxtreoriinaty  sale  of  this  little  work  {2S,000  oopii-t  ; 
carried  the  Author's  fame  into  every  part  of  the  kingdom;  and  hia  >uu[ilr  , 
peenliar  treatment  bna  been  marked  with  aatoniahing  success,  even  in  oasea  {■«  rt  : 
bf  any  other  means."  To  the  n«<r  edition  are  added  Importint  Qaertiotu  1-r  ' 
guidance  of  patients  consulting  the  Author  by  letter.  By  QsoBid  Tii"k 
CotroBlv^  Coombe  Jjodge,  Peckham. 

IKniUSNZA.— Xisttar  trom.  ft  I*dr  »X  Brlsbtoa. 
"  Sm — Having  recently  proved  this  great  benefit  of  your  BALSAHIC  ELI^  T' 
myself,  and  a  valued  servant,  in  a  vert  hivebi  attiok  or  inrLUiNXa  (in  tli#  '— 
caAe,  various  remedias  had  been  previously  tried  for  the  constant  lacking  ix>U(:L.  A 
wltJtout  Buoceae,)  1  will  thank  you  to  forward  me  the  largeet  &>Eaily  bottle.  Ic  . 
own  ease  it  was  very  useful,  but  in  the  much  more  severe  attack  of  my  Btt«r<  i  ■ 
rdi^  mil  experieneed  alnunt  teilk  the  firH  dote,  and  the  cure  baa  been  speeili  • 
complete.  Nor  are  these  the  first  cases  ID  which  I  have  proved  the  uaefuliMHa  bf. 
invsJuable  medicine. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  yours  respeotfolly, 
"  111,  Queen's  Road,  Brighton,  Nov.  30,  1357.  "  M.  Q.  A.  VaLaM  c  ' 


BOPTDBES.— BT  BOTAL  LS^EBS  PATKBT. 
HTHITE'S    MOCMAIN    LEVEB    TBU8S 

la  allowed  by  upwards  of  200  Hedicsl  OenUeman  to  be  the  c 
effective  invention  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HURNIA.  Thv  u;- 
a  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  ia  hen  avoidnl ;  ■  > 
bandage  being  worn  round  the  body,  while  the  requisite  resinin^  \ . 
'  "is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER  fitLJUi 
to  much  ease  and  cloaeoesa  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  br  ■ 
/  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Tniiu  i  u : 
cannot  fail  to  Gt)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  clrcnmferenoe  of  ttie  t 
two  inches  below  the  hips  beiog  sent  to  the 

MunlWtnm,  lb.  WEm,  BH,  HMadlUy,  ItaAm. 
Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  16b.,  21s.,  28b.  Od.,  and  31a.  N.     PtAur 

_     '   Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  Sla.  6d.,  42s.,  and  fi2s.  6d.    Fovtage.  la.  :, 

Post-Office  ordel*  to  be  made  payable  to  Josh  White,  Port  office,  HocadiUy. 

ELASTIC  BTOCEZHGB,  SOCKS,  XVEB^^APS,  Ae. 

The  material  of  which  these  are  made  is  recommended  by  the  faculty  »r  \- 
peculiarly  ELASTIC  and  COMPRESSIBLE,  and  the  beot  invantinn  for  .- 
efficient  and  permanent  support  in  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWKLLIN  , 
the  LEQS,  VARICOSE  VEINS,  SPRAINS,  Ac  It  U  poroua,  light  in  teiiurr.  . 
ineipensive^  and  is  drawn  on  like  an  ordinaij  stocking.  Price,  [mm  Ta.  bd.  w  . 
•ach.     Poatage,  6d. 

iOH>  ^naa,  HuvTAonmn,  si%  toquiut,  usboi. 


Sir.*'/. 


_~rr\S>' 


'     PAT  ENT   ' 

;SOUARE  OPENING 

BAG 


ALLEN'S  Ulnstrated  Catalogue 
of  Patent  Portmanteaus,  Despatch 
Boxes,  Travelling  Bags  with  Square 
Opening,  and  500  other  Articles  for 
Travelling,  forwarded  by  Post  for 
Two  Stamps. 

J.  W.  ft  T.  ALLEN, 
Manufacturers}  18  and  22,  Strand. 
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'hief  Office—  27»  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  London. 

The  foDowing  is  a  statement  of  the  progresaiTe  Annual  Business  of  the  Company:— 

Year  ending  Amonnt  aMored.  New  Annual  Premiuma 

1854 £62,791 £2,128  19  8 

1865 51.418 1,766  14  0 

1856 126,182 4,552  16  4 

1857 158,040 5,982  15  7 

Liberal  terms  wiU  be  allowed  to  active  Agents  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

JOHN  PHILLIPS. 


J^HE  UNITED  KINGDOM  TEMPEEANCB  AND  GENEEAL 
PBOVIDENT  INSTITUTION. 

1,  ADELAini  Plaob,  London  Brioox,  London. 

Established  1840. 

TTpwards  of  16,000  Policies  haTe  been  issued,  and  during  the  last  two  years  nearly 
,<iOO  New  Members  have  joined  the  Society. 

Bujiinefls  from  Ist  of  January,  1857,  to  31st  of  Dea,  1857 : — 

Policies  Issued.  I  Sums  Assured.  I        Annual  Premiums. 

2,291.  I  £822,918.  |  £11,866  13s.  9d. 

A'ocumulated  Capital,  £200,000.    Annual  Income,  £70,000. 

Consulting  Actuary— PETER  HABDT,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

Resident  Director— W.  R,  BAKER,  Esq. 

J^.B.   The  PoRW  on  Lift  PoUeet  has  ranged  from  85  to  75  per  ceni  an  the  prtmiume 
aid,  9 


\f  USMN  EMBEOIDEET.    "THE  QUEEN,"  A  new  and  beaati- 

.  ▼  JL      fully-designed  Collar,  price  Is. ;  Sleeves  to  match,  2s.  6d.  per  pair.    '*  The 
V'lnceas  Royal"  Collar,  9d  ;  hleeves,  28.    Drawn  on  the  best  muslin. 

KMBBOIDBRr    AND    BEAIDING.      LADIES    AND    THE 
i    TRADE  supplied  with  the  Newest  Designs  on  Better  Material  than  any  other 


fouse. 


A  l^  0f  Prices  Free.    A  Collar  for  Five  Stamps. 


r  AI>I:BS'  4^^    CHILDEEN'S   jackets,  on  Marcella  TwUl, 
L^    HoaMDd,Of^AJ  <,rlth  handsome  Designs  for  Embroidery  or  Braiding. 

'-^X\\^DA?^X>7^<iri^  *    1^«       «^^x««^o        ^.^^c       ^rJ^.r.     ^^^t,.. 


-^^^Qft^Ty 


'^tT^^^'a  Tt7^f7KS.  PELISSES,  CAPES,  LONG  EOBES, 


PETTICOATS,  tnaAed  for  Braiding,  and 
;giiibroider7  or  BT^diiiS9  ^ 

M^^  Qoodg^  SCre«t|  ti^^t^nlxua  Court  Botdi  W.  8 
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PROPOSED  MEMOBIAL 

TO  GENERAL  HAVELOCK. 

It  was  well  stated  by  a  noble  earl  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  occsaian  •  f  . 
re-aBsembling  of  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  that  when  ^e  intelligeoop  cf ' 
death  of  Qeneral  Havelock  arrived  in  England,  it  filled  every  heart  with  eom  ^ 
though  the  whole  population  had  experienced  a  private  and  a  personal  loes.     I*  r. 
altogether  needless  to  speak  of  the  heroic  bravery,  the  undaunted  coura^,aiid  abovf^ 
the  high  Chnstiau  character  and  consistency  of  the  lamented  general^  who  in  thr  . 
midst  of  his  triumphs  was  called  away  to  honours  more  enduring  than  any  that  ^  .- 
can  bestow.    There  seems  however,  a  very  strong  desii'e  on  the  part  of  Christ :  »*• 
England  to  perpetuate  his  memory  in  such  a  manner  as  it  iB  thought  GrT 
Havelock  himself  would  heartily  have  approved. 

The  soldiers  in  his  regiment  have  lost  not  only  a  distinguished  goneraly  but  a  n 
friend.  Their  spiritual  interests  were  always  to  him  a  matter  of  deep  concern  .  • 
the  glorious  title  ''Havelock's  saints,"  has  already  passed  into  an  imperin.^  * 
proverb.  What  could  be  a  more  fitting  memorial,  then,  to  the  constant  and  unt  . 
efibrts  of  General  Havelock  amongst  his  soldiers  than  to  supply  them  at  onoe  «  - 
an  efficient  and  Christian  guide,  who  shall  endeavour  to  carry  on  the  good  wr.r^  < 
nobly  begun  ? 

It  has  been  proposed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Soldiers*  Friend  and  Anny  Scnpt  .- 
Headers'  Society  to  take  the  matter  up  at  once,  and  appeal  to  Ghristianii  •  f 
evangelical  denominations  in  England  for  funds  to  enable  them  to  send,  wit- 
further  delay,  a  Missionary  or  Scripture  Reader  to  General  Havelock's  Repin  •- 
The  proposal  needs  no  special  papA*  setting  forth  its  claims — it  bears  abundanuy 
own  recommendation ;  and  the  Committee  earnestly  trust  that  the  funds  req*i  - 
for  the  permanent  maintenance  of  a  Scripture  Reader  in  that  Regiment  may  5pr«^. 
be  obtained ;  and  that  the  hearts  of  those  brave  men  who  lament  their  gen-  ^ 
death  with  all  the  bitterness  of  a  soldier's  grief,  may  be  oomforted  by  one  who  <^ 
set  before  them  the  same  blessed  hopes  and  promises  on  which  we  know  Ovl  ■• 
Havelock  loved  to  dwell. 

At  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Committee,  held  on  Friday,  January  29ih.  1  ■* ' ' 
W.  Bramston,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair,  Mr.  Blake  reported  that  he  had  received  thrc  ^- 
the  Rev.  Cams  Wilson,  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  the  Society,  suggesting  the  d-:-.- 
ableness  of  raising  a  fund  fur  the  employment  of  additional  Scripture  readers  f>  r 
army  in  India,  as  a  suitable  memorial  to  the  late  lamented  Sir  H.  HaTelock.  &* 
piomising  to  obtain  subscriptions  for  this  object. 

Dear  Mr.  Blakb, — Thei*e  can  but  be  one  opinion  as  to  the  duty  of  the  nat;-  r.  ' 
mark  its  high  sense  of  gratitude  to  such  men  as  Lawrence  and  Havelock  ;  and  xlr- 
fore  we  are  glad  to  see  that  monuments  are  to  be  erected  to  ^eir  memory.     A  • 
regards  the  former,  it  has  been  well  determined  to  superadd  what  would  not  fa. 
prove  the  most  acceptable  memorial  to  himself,  could  he  be  appealed  to,  xi%..  '.. 
endowment  of  the  schools  which  he  so  nobly  founded,  and  munificently  Buppijrtr  > 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  effect  a  Havelock  Memorial  in  the  ^pointm<*nt  ^ 
support  of  a  Havelock  Scripture  Header,  to  be  attached  to  that  portion  of  the  x-. 
in  India  with  which  thiR  brave  and  Christian  General  was  chiefly  oonnect«d. 

Several  persons  are  ready  to  give  their  generous  support  to  such  a  measure,  i*. 
are  only  waiting  till  the  project  is  put  into  tangible  and  practicable  form. 

Kglinton  House,  Ventnor.  Yours  sincerely.  W.  Carcs  Wu^** 

Resolved,  — on  the  motion  of  Col.  Goodwyn,  seconded  by  Lieut.  Blacknuorv,  T' 
a  special  fund  be  at  once  opened,  to  be  called  **The  Havelock  Scripture  li^u:  :■ 
Fund  for  our  Soldiers  in   India,"  and  that  an  appeal  be  at  onco  made    i  *   *.' 
Kubscribers  and  Christian  Public  at  large. 

Contributions  will  be  thaukfuUy  received  by  the  Treasurer,  William  Bram^t 
Ksq.,  9,  Blomfield  Terrace,  Paddington  ;  by  the  Honoi'ary  Secretaries,  Rev.   K.  f 
Kaynes,  B.A..,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Leask;   by  the  Secretaries,  Rev.  J.  P.  Waldo,  B.A.,  «• 
Mr.  William  A.  lUake,  at  the  offices.  14  and  15,  Exeter  Hall ;  Rev.  O.  Hall  rt,  Y  -. 
Place,  Ediuburgh ;   Mr.  Forsyth©,  54,  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin ;   Lieuirnw 
lilackmore,  218,  Marylebone  Road;   Major  Conran,  Frederick  Street,    Edinburj. 
Major  Wilson,  9,  Sion  Hill,  Bath;    Rev.  Cania  Wilson,  EgUnton  Houae,  Vent:   - 
Colonel  Goodwyn,  8,  Blomfield  Terrace,  Paddington;  Rev.  F.  C.  Morton,  Sh<t^. 
Taptain   Love,   Ipswich;    Rev.  A.  J.   Marshall.  Bath;    Mr.  Witehell,  Hook   *?«  .► 
Cheltenham;    Messrs.   Nisbet;    Hatchard;    and  Seeley;    at  the  Banketa*   B«x.4 
London,  450,  West  Stmnd. 

Post  Office  Others  to  be  payable  to  Mr.  WUliam  A.  Blake,  at  the  Sdsad  0£<« 
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I.  THE  GREEK  CHURCH   - 
11.  PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY 
in.  THE  KISUDOM  OF  ODDB    ■ 
IV.  TRAVELS  IN  MEXICO   - 
V,  BIR  HENRY  HAVELOCK 
VI.  FIFTY  YEARS-  RECOLLECTIONS 
QUAETERLY  REVIEW  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE 
flHIEF  NOTICES  Of  NEW  BOOKS 


lorn 


lAlpi 


linga  ngariUog  Ibe  BrbK^ciA  up  at  dot  OIT 


LONDON ; 


WAKD  AND  CO.,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 

W.    OLIPg^^      ^n    BOS,   BDnTBTIBQH;    O.    OALLIE,    Ol^SQOW: 


&8XBDEEN  :   Aini  3.  BOBEBTBOK,  BlISLUr. 


THE  BEST  HEUEDY  FOB  INDIGESTION. 
NORTON'S  CAMOHILE  FILLS 

An  confidenUr  recommended  as  n  aimpte  but  certain  remedy  Tor  Indttot' 
which  ia  the  cauw  of  near);  all  the  diaaasN  to  which  we  are  anbjeot,  Ml 
medicine  ao  uniforiQl}'  gmteful  and  beneSciot,  th*t  it  is  with  juatlM  oUsd 
"  Natural  Strongthener  of  the  Human  Stomnch."  Norton's  Pilla  act  u  a  pen 
ful  tonic  end  gentle  apevient ;  an  mild  in  their  operation  ;  aafe  under  : 
circumHtoncei ;  and  tbouaaoda  of  persons  Csu  now  bear  te^timoo;  to  the  bmafit 
be  derived  from  their  uae — Sold  in  Buttles  at  la.  IJd.,  2a.  9d.,  and  lU.  eael 
ererj'  town  in  the  kingdom. 

CAUTION  I— Be  Hure  to  ask  for  "  NoBTOs's  PiLla,"  and  do  not  be  penuadai 
pnrcliBae  the  Tariuua  imitationa. 

ALLEN'S  lUustrated  Catalog 
of  Patent  Portmanteans,  Despat 
Boxes,  Travelling  Bags  with  Sqm 
Opening,  and  500  other  ArticleB  1 
Travelling,  forwarded  by  Post  1 
Two  Stamps. 

J.  W.  ft  T.  ALLEV. 
HannfacturerSt  18  and  22.  Strai 

SOFtlTKEa.-  BT  BOTAL  LETTEBB  FATEin. 
WHITE'S    MOC-HAIN    LEVEB    TBUSS 

la  allowed  bj  Tipwarda  of   200  Medical  Oentlemen  to  be  tha  n 

c&bctiTB  invention  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HESNIA.    The  w 

a  steel  spring,  ao  often  hurtful  in  its  eSecta,  ii  here  avoided ;  a 

bandage  being  wom  round  the  body,  while  the  TequiBite  resiBtiog  pc 

ia  Bupplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATEHT  LEVEB  fitUng  i 

I   ao  much  eoae  and  closenesa  thct  it  cannot  be  detected,  nnd  loay  be  t 

)   during  Bleep.    A  deacriptiTe  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Trnu  (wi 

unot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circtunforenec  of  tha  I 

0  inchea  below  the  hips  being  aent  to  the 

Jtannlketnm,  Hr.  WHITX,  SS8,  Ftoeadllly,  London. 
Price  of  a  Single  Tniaa,  16s.,  21b.,  20a.  6d.,  and  31a.  6d.    Postage 
Price  of  a  Double  Truaa,  Sla.  6d.,  42a.,  and  (2*.  6d.     Postage,  Is.  8 
I'oat-Offico  orden  to  be  mado  payable  to  John  White,  Foat  office,  Piccadilly. 
ELASTIC  BTOCKIHOS,  SOCZS,  KNEECAPS,  Ac. 
The  material  of  which  theaa  are  made  ia  recommended  by  the  faculty  as  b 
I«culiarly  ELASTIC  and  C0MPKES3IBLE,   and  tlie  beat  invention  fur  gi 
efficient  and  permauent  aupjiort  in  all  caaea  of  WEAKNESS  and  3WELLINI 
the  LEGS,  YARIC08E  VEINS,  SPRAINS,  *c.     It  U  porous,  light  in  teature, 
iuexpeneive,  and  ia  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  itooking.    Price,  from  7a.  (id.  to 
each.    Postage,  6d, 

TOHR  WHITE,  lUVtrFACTintEB,  828,  PICOADILLT,  LOHBOH. 

BANK    OF   DEPOSIT, 

ESTABU8HED  A.D.  ISU, 

3.    FA.X.X.      1M[A.X.Z.      XlA.a'X',      X-OmSOBT 

I'iirtiea  deairoua  of  InVEsriTia  Uonet  lire  requested  to  examine  the  Plan  of 
B.kKK  Of  Ueposit,  by  which  a  high  rate  of  Interest  may  be  obttdned  with  u 

The  lutOToat  ia  payable  in  January  and  July. 

TKIiSB.  IKICiBS.^aRi'S.,  IbsA^lng  Direc 
Ptrmi  /or  optnmg  AocouuU  lenl  Jiee  m  A'n*v:«),\Btt. 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  TBMPEEANCE  AND  GENERAL 
PBOVIDENT  INSTITUTION. 

1^  Adilaidb  Place,  London  Bbidoe,  London. 

EstabUshed  1840. 

Uprwardfl  of  16,000  Policies  have  been  iBsued,  and  during  the  last  two  years  nearly 
5,U00  New  Members  have  joined  the  Society. 

Business  from  1st  of  January,  1856,  to  Ist  of  January,  1858  : — 

Policies  Issued.  I  Sums  Assured.  I         Annual  Premiums. 

4,859.  I  £694,965.  |  £25,861  16s.  7d. 

Accumulated  Capital,  £200,000.    Annual  Income,  £70,000. 

Conaulting  Actuary— PETER  HARDY,  £»}.,  F.R.S.,  &o. 

Resident  Director— W.  R.  BAKER,  Esq. 

N,B,   The  Bonui  <m  Life  Policie$  has  ranged  from  85  to  75  per  cent  on  the  p'emiums 
paid'.  19 

BRITISH    PEOTECTOR    LIFE    ASSUEANCE    COMPANY, 
Incorporated  under  7  &  8  Vic.,  cap.  110.    Capital,  £100,000  (fully  subscribed), 
(/hief  Office^  27,  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  London. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  progressive  Annual  Business  of  the  Company:  — 

Year  ending  Amonnt  assured.  New  Annual  Preiniiiiii& 

1854 £62,791 £2,123  19  8 

1855 51,418 1,766  14  0 

1856 126,182 4,552  16  4 

1857 158,040  5,982  15  7 

Liberal  terms  will  be  allowed  to  active  Agents  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

JOHN  PHILLIPS.    16 


KSATIirO'S  COUGH  lOZEHOES. 

THE  EESULTS  OF  A  COLD.— The  original  cause  of  tbree-fourths 
of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  English  climate,  and  the  foundation  of  all 
Pulmonary  Disorders ;  from  a  neglected  cough  or  cold  arise  many  fatal  complaints. 
The  meat  agreeable  and  efficacious  remedy  is  KEATING'S  COUGH  LOZENGES, 
u'hich,  taken  on  the  first  symptoms,  at  once  alleviates  and  soothes  the  respiratory 
or^^ans  without  having  recourse  to  more  powerful  antidotes ;  they  are  adapted  to  the 
infant  or  most  delicate  female. 

Frepsired  and  Sold  in  Boxes,  Is.  1^.,  and  Tins,  28.  9d.,  48.  6d ,  and  10s.  6d  each, 
■  •y  Thomas  Keating,  Chemist,  &c.,  79,  St.  Paul's  Churohyardy  London.  Retail  by 
ail  I>ruggist8  and  Patent  Medicine  Vendors  in  the  World. 

KEATING'S  PALE  NEWFOUNDLAND  COD  LIVEE  OIL, 
perfectly  pure,  nearly  tasteless,  and  free  froxh  adulteration  of  any  kind, 
1>  living  been  analyzed,  reported  on,  and  recommended  bv  Professors  Tatlor  and 
TnuMSOX,  of  Guy's  and  St.  Thomas's  Hospitals,  who,  m  the  words  of  the  late 
I  >r.  Pkreira,  say,  that  **  The  finest  oil  is  that  most  devoid  of  colour,  odour,  and 
tinTour,"  characters  this  will  be  found  to  possess  in  a  high  degree.  Half-pints,  Is.  6d.;. 
Pints,  2s.  6d. ;  Quarta,  48.  6d.;  and  Five-pint  Bottles,  10s.  6d.,  Imperial  Measure. 
79,  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  London. 


tTHE    ^^^   SUPERSEDED. 

MASKING   tTvijN,    SILK.    COTTON,    BOOKS,    &c.,   with 
CvLLSTotf*     X/-*-^  ^^  Electro   Plates,   prevents  the  Ink  spreading  and 
^^ver  washes  oq^  ^  P^'^  *iM  of  this  invention,  1,000  pieces  of  Linen  can  be  marked 
in  one  hour.     >     "Rrt^^^^  !••    ^*™®  ^^*^  2s.  6d.    Set  of  Moveable  Numbers, 
'Ja.  6d.    Cntt  Ci.\.^i  Pj^^Aa.     With  instructions  soit  post  free  for  stamps.    Also 
1'ts.tent  Lerw^^,     '^%J^f  ^^  ^^^  ^**  ^*^'  stampmg  paper,  15a. 

^  ^^<>i   ^^  V^^^XjOV^  Acre  (one  door  from  St.  Martin's  Lane). 
^  ^     ""^      ^     ^B«w««  of  Imitation. 


DIVISION   OF   PBOFITS. 


BRITISH  EQUITABLE 

ASSURANCE    COMPANY, 

47  &  48,  KING  WILLIAIC  STBEET, 

LONDON  BEIDGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

• 

At  the  Third  Annual  General  Meeting,  held  on  Thursday,  March  18th,  18:*-.  • 
the  Chief  Offices,  the  following  Report  wan  unanimously  adopted  : — 

1. —  It  has  hitherto  been  usual  for  Life  Assurance  Companies  to  make  their  r  ►: 
division  of  profit  at  the  end  of  five,  seven,  or  ten  years.  The  success  of  the  Bkit.s  . 
Equitable  Assurance  Company  justifies  this  step  at  the  end  of  the  thini  year. 

2.-8,106  Policy  holders  have  had  P.olicies  granted,  assuring  iB607,O6O.  71- 
yearly  average  of  new  business  has  thus  amounted  to  1,065  new  Policies,  assum^^ 
£160,020. 

3. — The  Annual  Income  of  the  Company  from  aU  sources  estimated  for  the  vor 
1858at£18,00O. 

4. — The  total  payments  of  deaths  has  been  only  £2,813  Os.  10d«  The  enzn  j  *  '. 
has  in  some  cases  rescued  families  from  destitution,  and  in  all  afi'ord«d  xi.>: 
seasonable  relief. 

5. — The  mortality  experienced  is  only  one- third  of  that  provided  for  by  th^  r^*" 
of  the  Company's  premiums,  and  has  been  more  than  covered  by  the  preiniiiL.j 
received  on  Policies  which  have  terminated. 

6. — It  will  be  seen  by  the  result  of  the  valuation  of  the  Company's  affairs,  iL*.* 
after  providing  for  all  benefits  gtanted  under  the  Company's  Policies,  and  aittr 
reserving  an  adequate  portion  of  the  future  premiums  to  cover  future  expexi!»e«  : 
management,  there  remains  a  surplus  of  £5,101  168.  lid.,  of  which  £5,091  Itis,  1  ],\ , 
arising  from  participating  business,  belongs  to  the  mutuid  Policy  holders,  and  £\  ' 
arising  from  the  non-participating  business  belongs  to  the  Shareholders. 

7. — It  is  recommended  that  a  reversionary  bimus  of  1^  per  cent,  per  annum  1-^ 
declared  on  all  Policies  for  the  whole  of  Life  dated  on  or  before  December  SIst,  li>i^.\ 
and  on  other  business  entitled  to  participate  in  proportion,  and  the  reniaiDd<>r  i*:- 
cirried  to  the  next  division  of  profits.  Those  participating  Policies  not  entitleii  t ' 
pai*ticipate  in  this  division,  and  being  entitled  to  participate  in  the  next  division  r  t 
profits,  will  then  take  their  profits  from  the  date  of  entry. 

H. — Also  that  the  premiums  received  on  the  original  shares,  with  interest  there-  tl 
and  the  ^100  profit  son  the  non-participating  business,  be  capitalized,  and  that  Is  4-i 
per  share  per  annum  be  paid  in  addition  to  the  original  interest  on  each  original  phir* 
This  will  lay  the  foundation  for  an  increased  dividend  at  future  triennial  periods. 

9. — The  growth  of  the  Company's  business  having  necessitated  iocrease<l  accomxa-.  b 
tion,  and  the  adjoining  house  having  been  offered  to  the  Company  on  eligible  t«ri.  *. 
it  has  been  judged  advisable  to  extend  the  Company's  Premises  by  this  meana.  ra*!./** 
than  to  seek  larger  Premises  elsewhere,  and  thus  relinquish  so  commanding  a  aituat.  u. 

10. — The  Agency  of  the  Company  is  becoming  more  and  more  efficient. 

11. — The  lives  assured  have  been  selected  with  care,  and  a  high  rate  of  longer. tj 
may  be  expected. 

12. — The  Mortgage  Securities  of  the  Company  are  upon  house  property  of  ade«^u«:'* 
value,  and  the  deeds  have  been  examined  by  the  Auditors. 

13. — The  Directors  earnestly  request  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  oonnecied  w.tl; 
the  Company  during  the  next  triennial  period,  convinced  that  thereby  a  large  acc«^<>#  a 
of  business  will  take  place,  and  the  profits  of  the  next  division  in  1861  will  be  *t^ 
more  satisfactory. 

Specimen  of  Froftti  on  PoUdee  Three  Tent  fR  teee. 


Ajfo 

Sum 

21 

£'1000 

30 

600 

Total  Premium  Paid 
£68    8s.  6d. 
86  14a  6d. 


Bonus 
£45    Os.  Od. 
83  lOs.  Od. 


Secured  at  Death 
£1045    0&    Od. 
522  KJa    Od. 


Bonus,  per  cent,  of  Prt^ 


1 1 
60 


Annnal  Premiums  to  Aifore  a  8nm  of  Money  at  Death,  vith  Pxoftts. 


Age.       I     To  Assure  £100     |      To  Assure  1250     | 


To  Assure  £6f>0 


I  Tu  Awur^  £l. 


s.  d. 
12  4  10 
16  9  8 
23  10  )1 


X  a.  d. 

24  9  H 

32  19  4 

47  I  !*■• 


Ajwuranoes  effected  daily  at  the  Head  .iiul  Branch  Offices  or  hy  C'«»rre*iKimlence.  A  lY***;*-^  *. 
and  Pr()iK»!»al  Form  sent  on  reccijit  of  four  p«ji(Utge  stainiM.    There  orv  ttiU  tooxt  Bnrct»*^-ttU 

tliut.ript-M  for  w)iii>)i  (*ititlii>nf  ioris  fitr  A i7>inr>i.'Mt  will  ii.'*  ('nf >>i-t.iin#M( 


i7<^t^^'x  ^/:h^ /J 


FBioE  ONE  sHnxma  Aim  sixpence. 


NEW  SBBIES-TOL.  IH.) 


ECLECTIC   REYIEW: 


(Criticttf  Oournaf 


BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN    LITERATURE. 


CONTENTS. 


r.  BEADE-S  POETICAL  WORKS       .... 
II.  CHHISTUSITY  IN  RELATION  TO  ECONOMICAL 
in.  TOM  BRaWNVS  SCHOOL  DAYS     .... 
IV,  PLOTINUS  AND  THH  NEO-PLATONISTS   - 
V.  THE  PcrOKE  QOVEIISMENT  OF  INDIA  - 

VI.   A  LEGEND  OF  COLOGNE 

VH.   SCRIPTUEK  AND  SCIENCE 

VIII.  THE  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  LAND  .... 
QUARTKRLY  REVIEW  OF  AMERICAN  IJTERATDRE 
BRIEF  NOTICES  OF  NEW  HOOKS  .... 


WAJlD  -AND  CO.,  PATERNOSTM  ROW, 

OLIJ-g^  _^jj     flOK,    BOITBUBOK:     Q.    OAXLtB,    OLIBOOV: 


A  CLEAE  COMPLEXION !  U 
GODPRET'S    EXTRACT    OP    ELDEB   FLOWERS 

Ib  strongly  recoDHneniled  for  SofteiiiDg,  ImproviDg,  BeautifTing,  and  Presprring  <!■ 
Sein,  and  giving  it  a  blooming  nod  cbarming  appearance.  It  mil  completely  reiD<'<< 
Tan,  SunburD.  EedueBS,  &c,,  and  by  ita  BolBamic  and  Healing  qualities,  reniln-  t^i 
Skin  soft,  pliable,  and  free  frum  dryness,  &c.,  clenr  it  from  eveiy  humour,  pimple,  it 
eruption  ;  and  by  ooatinuing  ita  use  only  a  short  time,  the  Skin  will  become  kntl  CiR- 
tinue  soft  and  smooth,  and  the  Complexion  perfectly  clear  and  beoiitiful. 

Sold  in  BeiiUl,  prict  2>.  M.,  by  all  Mtdicint  Vtndar»  and  Per/itntert. 


jL€l 


PATENT 

SOUAREOPr 

BAG 


,f  ALLEN'S  lUnstrated  Catalogne 
'^of  Patent  Portmanteaus,  Despatch 
Boxes,  Travelling  Bags  with  Square 
Opening,  and  500  other  Articles  for 
Travelling,  forwarded  by  Post  for 
Two  Stamps. 

J.  W.  *  T.  ALLEK, 
Manufacturers,  18  and  22i  Strand. 


SUFTUSES.— BT  EOTAL  LETTBB8  PATENT. 
WHITE'S    MOC-MAIK    LEVEB    TBUSS 

U  allowed  by  upwards  of  200  Medicai  Qontlemen  to  ba  the  m<  ^1 
eO'ective  invention  in  the  curative  treatment  oE  UKRNIA.  The  vm^  .( 
a  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided  ^  a  t-it 
bandage  being  worn  round  the  body,  vhila  the  requisite  rexisting  pon  i-^ 
'  U  supplied  by  the  MOaMAIN  PAD  and  PATEXT  LEVER,  fitting  « ,ii, 
BO  mu^  ease  and  closeness  thct  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  nun-. 
1  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  bad,  and  the  TruM  (»hi.  b 
cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  poet,  on  the  cirumnference  of  tlu  b^  -i; 
tvo  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the 

■iniitkctimr,  lb.  WHm,  2SS,  PieeadUly,  Lasden. 
Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  16b.,  21b.,  26i.  Sd.,  and  31s.  6d.    Poita^.  !•. 

'    Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31s.  64,  42s.,  and  fi2s.  ed.     Postage,  la.  i-d.— 

..'ost-Office  orders  to  be  mode  pnyable  to  JonN  Wbitc,  Post  office,  Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC  STOCSnrOB,  80CE8,  KNEE-CAPS,  fte. 

The  material  of  which  these  am  made  is  reconimeDded  by  the  faculty  •»  Sri'.i 
peculiarly  ELASTIC  and  C0MPKES3IBLE,  and  the  best  invention  for  giwro.* 
efficient  and  permanent  support  in  ali  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWKLUSG  .f 
the  LEGS, -VARICOSE  VEIKS,  SPRAINS.  4c.  It  is  porous,  light  in  teiture.  ojnl 
Inexpensive,  and  is  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  Ta  Gd.  la  Id. 
each.     Postage,  6d. 

JOHH  WRITS,   KAXUFACrUBXa,  288,  PICCADIU.T,  LOnXUT. 


SO  TOU  SOITBLE  TTP  YOUE  PEEAXBULATOXfl  T 

CEE  T.  TEOTMAN'S  PATENT  SAFETY  FOLDING  asd  FIR.^T- 

''J  CLASS  PERAMBL'LATOUS,  of  all  Itiuda.  The  New  Patont  PerembuUi.  rv 
so  much  in  use,  are  folded  and  unfolded  in  a  moment,  and  may  be  hung  when  t.h 
^ould  haug  your  stick  or  your  hat.    All  kinds  on  view, 

FaiBNT  Saveit  Cabriioe  Works,  Bigh  Street  Oat^  Camden  Town,  M.W.    K 


HHE  TJNITBD  KINGDOM  TEMPEEANCE  AND  GENEEAL 

L  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION. 

1,  Adelaidb  Place,  Loivdon  Bridge,  Londok. 

EstabUshed  1840. 

LTpwarda  of  16,000  Policies  have  been  issued,  and  daring  the  last  two  years  nearly 
iUO  New  Members  have  joined  the  Society. 

Business  from  Ist  of  January,  1856,  to  Ist  of  January,  1858  :-^ 

Policies  Issued.  I  Sums  Assured.  I         Annual  Premiums. 

4,859.  I  £694,96*.  |  £25,361  16s.  7d. 

Accumulated  Capital,  £200,000.    Annual  Income,  £70,000. 

Consulting  Actuary— PETER  HARDY,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  kc. 

Resident  Director— W.  R.  BAKER,  Esq. 

A'.  B.  The  Bonui  on  Life  PolicieM  has  ranged  from  85  to  75  per  cent,  on  the  preminiM 
id. 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  of  this  Office,  and  always  will  be,  to  pay  claims, 
lich  fall  in  during  the  days  of  grace.    Policies  are  ccfnsidered  in  force  until  the  days 
grace  are  expired. 

The  Ajinual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  London  Tavern,  Bishopagate  Street,  on 
Dnday,  17th  Hay,  at  Two  o*clock.  18 

BRITISH    PROTECTOR    LIFE    ASSURANCE    COMPANY, 

3     Incorporated  under  7  &  8  Vic.,  cap.  110.    Capital,  £100,000  (fully  subscribed), 
uief  Office—  27,  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  London. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  progressive  Annual  Business  of  the  Company  :«- 

Year  endiair  Amount  assured.  New  Annual  Premiuma 

1854 £62,791 £2,128  19  8 

1865 51,413 1,766  14  0 

1856 126,182 4,552  16  4 

2557 158,040 5.982  15  7 

Liberal  terms  will  be  allowed  to  active  Agents  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
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KSATDIO'S  COUGH  lOZEirOSS. 

J^llE  RESULTS  OP  A  COLD.— The  original  cause  of  three-fourths 
of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  English  climate,  and  the  foundation  of  all 
ulmonary  IMeorders;  from  a  neglected  cough  or  cold  arise  many  fatal  complaints. 
ho  most  agreeable  and  efficacious  remedy  is  KEATINQ'S  COUGH  LOZENGES, 
i'ich,  tckken  on  the  first  symptoms,  at  once  alleviates  and  soothes  the  respiratory 
'  jfxnft  'without  haying  recourse  to  more  powerful  antidotes ;  they  are  adapted  to  the 
fiiut  or  most  delicate  female. 

I'repared  and  Sold  in  Boxes,  Is.  l|d.,  and  Tins,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  dd,  and  10s.  6d  each, 
y  Thomas  Keatino,  ChemiBt,  Ac,  79,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London.  Retail  V 
LI  Druggiate  and  Patent  Medicine  Vendors  in  the  World. 


T^    pBN   SXTPEBSEDED. 


i"-J.     CvLLKToir^a  ^  '<rP-*^.A*KCTBO   PLA.T18,  prevents  the  Ink  spreading  and 
r^^^""™**  oiii  ^  <Kitf    ^  ^bis  invention,  1,000  pieces  of  Linen  can  be  marked 


'^iJ^  -p^tcrno  PiATES,  prevents  the  Ink  spread!] 
^fff  ^  ilsiB  invention,  1,000  pieces  of  Linen  can  be  i 
^^.^  ^r       Name  PUte.  2s.  6d.    Set  of  Moveable  Nv 


IJABKINa  i|jK^jy^     SILK,    COTTON,   BOOKS.    &c.,   with 

one  W.     Mi\^K  ^^  O^       Kama  PUte,  28.  6d.    Set  of  Moveable  Nurabew, 
Jlflx  '^^'  JrK^f^  ^^'  -VTith  instructions  sent  post  free  for  stamps*     Also 
V^?*  V<^  V^'  Ji^  ^«"*  ^  ^°'  BtampSg  paper,  15s. 

door  from  St.  Hariin's  Lane). 

'  h  ^^    ^'^x^^'^^  ®^  Imitation. 


IVnt  Tree  tar  five  ktunpn,  enUrged  Edition. 


CONSUMPTION  &c 


and  its  oji\j  sncpessful  treatment,  with  highlv  intprcBtinc;  CASES 
of  CURE.  — '"  Tlia  eitraoi'diiiuiy  wle  of  thin  little  work  (23,000  coiiie»)  hu 
utrricil  tlii-  Author'!  fume  int<>  eveiT  }art  nf  tlio  kingdom  ;  and  hia  aimple  but 
jwciiliar  ti'eatmeiit  liw  been  murknl  with  oatoniMhing  Buccens,  eren  in  caaes  past  help 
by  any  othur  nmtnii."  To  the  new  eilitioii  ar«  added  Iiuportant  Questions  tor  tha 
{[tiid;iuc«  ■>f  iHitifQbi  conniitiiiK  the  Author  by  Letter.  By  UiwnuE  Tuovia 
CiiMnHETR,  <'^J«lnbe  Lodge,  TBckham.  II 

BANK   OF    DEPOSIT, 

F.STABUSHKD  AD.  KH. 

3,    PALL     MALL     EAST,     LONDON. 

rarties  deairoun  of  I.ivkhtimo  S1o>ky  are  rcquented  ti)  einmine  the  Plan  of  Tni 
Bake  or  Deposit,  liy  which  a  high  ntto  uf  lut«reit  may  be  obtained  with  amp)* 

Tha  iDtareet  i*  paj'able  in  January  and  July. 

PETBB  MORRISON,  Sanatrlas  Sireotor. 
Fernu  fur  opening  Aeamntt  mat  fttt  on  applicaflsn.  * 


if  //^    ff      ALLEN'S  Illustrated  Catalogue 
i^t^  "^  -         ---u  of  Patent  Portmanteaus,  DespatclL 
I  Boxes,  Travelling  Bags  with  Square 
I  Opening,  and  500  other  Articles  for 
Travelling,  forwarded  by  Post  for 
Two  Stamps. 

J.  W.  &  T.  ALLITT, 
Manufacturers,  18  and  22,  Strand. 


BaPITTBES.-  B7  BOTAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 
WHITE'S    HOCMAIN    LEVEB    TBUSS 

le  Mlowed  by  ujiwnnli.  uf  200  Medic-ul  Gentlemen  to  b«  tha  most 
elfeotlvc  iavention  Ln  the  uiimtiTe  treiituient  of  HEKKIA.  The  uae  ol 
a  steel  Kpriug,  sn  often  Lui-tful  in  its  eOeuts,  ia  here  avoided ;  a  noft 
bandage  being  worn  rouml  tlie  Iwdy,  while  the  requiiita  re^iatinc  power 

I  is  su)>plie.l  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVEH,  fitting  with 
HO  much  eHBo  and  cloBencea  tbct  it  cjiimot  be  detected,  and  uiay  be  worn 

:  during  Bluep,  A  descriptive  circular  miiy  be  had,  and  the  Trusa  (wliieh 
cauDot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  viruuinferenee  of  tha  body 
two  inchea  below  tUe  bi]>d  being  sent  to  the 

XumfiHtarer,  Xr.  WHITE,  228.  FiecadUlT,  LoiLdon. 
IVlcc  of  a  Single  Ti-usa,  lGs„  21s.,  20s.  fld.,  and  Sis.  6d.    Poataee,  Is- 

_  Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31s.  6d.,  42a.,  and  S2h.  6d.     Footage,  Is.  Sd.— 

Poat-Offioo  orders  to  bo  mado  payalile  to  John  Whiik,  I'ost  office,  Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC  SIOCEnrOB,  SOCKS,  Xir£E.CAPS,  fte. 

The  material  of  which  these  are  mnde  is  recommended  by  the  faculty  as  beiuc 
/•eculiirly  BLAaXIC  and  COMFKESSlliLE,  and  the  be»t  indention  for  giving 
iifh'cJent  anil  peniiancnt  B\n>\iort.  \m.\\  ou«ft  QlVi£k.K.XE.S3  and  SWELLING  of 
tht  LEGS,  VAIUCOSE  WASS,  ai'BAVSft,  ko.  \v-u.\!QiTOvii,\i^\Sa  ■««>»«, «ii 
inoipcodro,  ud  \%  dra.wn  o«i  \iio  aa  otiiiiwi  Aodtaift,  Vtwb.  t™a-,'fc.v,4-\«'A». 
a«cb.     PofltMn,  Sd. 
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Pust  free  for  Etc  stampi,  enlarged  Edition. 


CONSUMPTION  &c 


and  its   only   BticceBsful   treatment,    witli    highly  interesting  CA"* 

of  CURE.  — "The  extraordinary  bhIb  of  thin  little  work  (2S,Chio  co,.i«' 
t3UTi«d  tlie  Autlior'B  fHme  into  every  part  nf  the  tingdom  ;  mid  hii  »unp.- 
peculiw  trefttniBQt  hue  been  marked  with  ftstnnishing  eueceM,  eien  in  cttfft  pk*;  I 
by  auy  other  meiLne."  To  the  new  edition  are  ndded  Iiuportsnl  QuestinDi  1-  t 
guid;ince  of  iiKtieatii  consultinR  the  Author  by  Letter.  By  Gatiu.k  Tu  • 
CiiMUKEVtt,  Coumba  Lodge,  Peckbam. 

BANK   OF    DEPOSIT, 

ESTABLISHED  AD.  IBM. 

3,  PALI.  MALL  EAST,  LONDON. 


The  Interest  ie  payaUe  in  January  and  July. 

PSTBB  KOBEI80N,  Kanaslnr  IHxacun. 

Forau  /or  opening  Aecounlt  Mrtl  /fvi  on  appliMtUtn. 


ALLEN'S  lUastrated  Catalog., 
of  Patent  FortmaateauB,  Despair  ^ 
Boxes,  Travelling  Bags  with  Sqnarf 
Opening,  and  600  other  Articles  f.  r 
Travelling,  forwarded  by  Post  i--: 
Two  Stamps. 

J.  W.  &  T.  JLLLES, 
Manufacturers,  18  and  22,  Strdi.-: 


RUPTDUE?,-  BY  EOYAl  XETTEE8  PATEITT. 

WHITE'S    HOCHAIN    LEVER    TBUSS 

la   a!I..w«d    by   ui^nnia   of    SriQ   Medi.-.J   O.-iill-nipn   ^>   I*   lb.   r    ■ 

efTntivc  invention  in  the  ciimtive  tnutnirnt  of  IJKIIMA.     ni'  au 

a  atoel  i>|>rins.  lui  often  hurtl'iit  in  its  el)'ci:ti,  b  hers  ■Ti'i'fnl :  a  • 

baiidugi'  Uiiig  worn  round  tbe  hinly,  while  lh<-  rwiuisite  nwimn»  |.  .  - 

I   u«u[.i.U«.lljjtheMOC-MAIV  PAHnndPATRNT  LEVEK,Cii.r<  .    ■ 

'   M  mucli  eiiae  ajid  rloseiieH  tticC  it  caimot  be  drtwt.-l,  an<l  liiay  t.«  •     -. 

'    durinn  uli^fp.     A  dtM;ri[jtive  cirtnl.ir  m.iy  bo  h^i.  aiij  the  Trus»  i«;    ■, 

cannot  fail  to  fit]  forwarded  hy  piwt,  an  the  i-irvDUifen^noe  ot  Ilia  r>v  ■ 

tiro  incbea  Wluw  the  hijia  bvtiig  Kent  (o  the 

Munfutnm,  Kr.  WUTK,  S3S.  FieMdUlj,  !•&<•«. 
Prioe  of  a  (Single  Tniaa,  Ifla.,  21a.,  3Gi.  Sd..  and  Sla.  Gd.     P^^tA.-'     > 
Price  of  a  Double  Tnua.  Sla.  M..  i2t..  aiid  S'ia    <M.     PoauCk-,  U  tv. 
"uat-UlHce  ordon  to  be  made  [wyable  to  Juil;i  Wuiie,  I'oat  ofbre,  Piviwliuy. 

ELASnC  STOCEIHOB.  B0CE8,  EHZMAPS,  *e. 

The  materiiJ  of  whii'b  Ihem)  are  mmic  in  reccninii'ndi'd  by  the  factitli  w  >• 
Boitiarly   KI.ASTIC  and    ITOMI'KKSSIHI.K^    and    tb"    b"t   imeuti.-n    t.-r   c  ' 
'lhd.-nt  and  |>eniiaiient  anj.i-.rt  in  all  oL'ea  of  WKaKNI-:.-^  and  sWKl.LI\.,   ^ 
ibe  l,KG3.  VAKIUiSK  VCINS,  Sl'ItAINS.  it     It  it  powm,  hglil  m  l^iiunr.  ^ 
inexptrovva.  and  ia  dnwn  on  like  an  urdioarj  alockiiig.     I'nor,  ftvio  Ta.  t^d  t«  ,£, 

jomr  wHin,  lusnrAonrKiR,  tu,  nouniLLT,  lomwB. 


